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INTRODUCTORY. 


This  tenth  volume  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society's 
Collections  coui'pletes  the  first  series  of  the  [woik,  and  in- 
cludes a  full  index  of  the  whole.  Little  need  be  cffered  by 
way  of  apology  or  explanation.  In  the  infancy  and  poverty 
of  the  State,  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
and  encouragement  of  our  people  in  the  work  of  saving  our 
historic  materials;  difficult  to  avert  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  by  a  doubting  or  querulous  Legislature;  difficult 
to  secure  even  the  smallest  pittance  for  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  an  infant  institution;  and  difficult  to  secure  the 
early  publication  of  its  garnerings,  even  in  the  rudest  form. 
To  inspire  faith  and  hope,  that  what  was  sought  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  such  an  institution  was  really  necessary,  or 
would  contribute  to  the  honor,  fame  and  up-building  of  the 
youthful  State,  was  a  matter  of  no  small  effort.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  reflect,  that  all  our  early  promises  of  useful- 
ness, and  pledges  of  economy,  with  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion to  the  work  in  hand,  have  been  fully  met,  and  even 
more  than  realized. 

During  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  under  a  single  guid- 
ance, much  of  our  Early  Wisconsin  story  has  been  brought 
out,  and  not  a  little  of  it  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  and 
elucidated.  Our  pioneers  have  aided  materially  in  this  good 
work  —  Grignon,  Brisbois,  Sbaw,  Lockwood,  Ellis,  Childs, 
Meeker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baird,  Martin,  the  Parkinsons, 
Bracken,  Lapham,  Strong,  Lothrop,  Frank,  Clark,  Fonda, 
Powell,  Vieau,  De  La  Ronde,  Beouchard,  Mrs.  Bristol, 
Brunson,  Holton,  Merrill,  Peet,  Rice,  Whitford,  Butler,  and 
many  others. 

Such  an  array  of  contributors  have  very  naturally 
covered  a  wide  range  of  topics,  embracing  nearly  every- 
thing touching  the  primitive  history  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
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Northwest  —  archeeDlogy,  Indian  manners,  wars,  customs, 
language,  Indian  nomenclature,  and  Indian  trade;  early- 
French  exploration,  settlement,  growth  of  the  country,  pro- 
gress of  education,  and  pioneer  biography. 

Not  a  little  yet  remains,  in  the  way  of  details,  to  be 
developed,  and  wrought  into  historical  narrative.  Many 
doubLs  and  difficulties  have  been  explained  in  the  course 
of  these  thirty  odd  years'  discussions,  so  that  it  will  be 
easier  hereafter  to  investigate  the  sources,  subjects,  and 
details  of  our  early  history.  The  more  modern  era  of 
settlement  and  expansion  has  yet  to  be  grappled  with  and 
elucidated;  but  the  gathering  of  the  Lawe,  Porlier,  Boyd, 
Martin,  and  other  papers  will  much  facilitate  the  labor. 
The  important  part  Wisconsin  played  in  our  civil  war  is  yet 
to  be  told,  and  considerable  material  has  been  gathered  for 
this  purpose. 

Commencing  this  labor  for  the  Society  thirty  odd  years 
ago,  with  no  pecuniary  resources  whatever,  with  only  some 
fifty  volumes,  of  which  all  but  two  were  Wisconsin  publica- 
tions, and  now  exhibiting  some  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  books,  newspaper  files  and  pamphlets  —  a  collec- 
tion unequalled  west  of  the  Alleghanies  —  with  a  gallery  of 
portraits,  and  a  rare  collection  of  pre -historic  and  other 
curiosities,  with  the  Library  performing  a  splendid  work 
in  behalf  of  our  literary  investigators,  is  a  consummation 
most  gratifying  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Devoutly  trusting  that  the  future  may  have  great  pros- 
perity in  store  for  the  Society,  and  that  my  successor, 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  may  find  his  hands  strengthened,  and 
his  heart  encouraged,  in  the  great  work  upon  which  he  has 
entered  with  so  much  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  I  retire  from 
the  Society's  service  with  grateful  thanks  for  the  unflag- 
ging confidence  and  encouragement  I  so  constantly  received 
from  my  associates,  and  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Lyman  C.  Draper. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY-1883. 


Freeident.-'  Hon.  John  A.  Rice,  Merton. 

Vice-Presidents. —  Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton,  LL.  D.,  Madison;  Hon.  Morgan 
L.  Martin,  Green  Bay;  Hon.  James  T.  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Columbus;  Hon. 
James  Sutherland,  Janesville;  Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  Baraboo;  Chauncey 
C.  Biitt,  Esq.,  Portage  Cty;  Hon.  John  H.  Rountree,  Platteville;  Hon. 
Simeon  Mills,  Madison;  Hon.  J.  F.  Potter,  East  Troy;  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  Milwaukee;  Hon.  John  T.  Kingston,  Necedah;  Gen,  David 
Atwood,  Madison;  Hon.  Moses  M.     Strong,  Mineral  Point;   Hon.  Thad 

C.  Pound,  Chippewa  Falls;  Hon.  J.  J.  Guppey,  Portage  City;  and  Fred. 
S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Burlington. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents.  — Kon.  Cyrus  Woodman,  Massachusetts;  Hon. 
G.  W.  Bradford,  New  York;  Hon.  Perry  H.  Smith,  Illinois;  Robert 
Clarke,  Esq.,  Ohio;  Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge,  Iowa;  Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell, 
Missouri;  Hon.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Michigan;  Chas.  Fairchild,  Esq., 
Massachusetts;  Col.  S.  V.  Shipman,  lUioois;  Hon.  Philo  White,  LL.  D., 
New  York;  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  Nebraska,  and  Samuel  H.  Hunt,  Esq., 
New  Jersey. 

Corresponding  Secretary.— Lymain  C.  Draper,  LL.  D. 

Becording  Secixtary.— Robert  M.  Bashford. 

Treaswer. —  Hon.  A.  H.  Main. 

Librarian — Daniel  S.  Durrie. 

Assistant  Librarians  —  Isabel  Durrie,  and  Isaac  S.  Bradley. 

Curators  ex-officio  —  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Governor;  Hon,  E.  G.  Timme,  Sec- 
retary of  State  ;  Hon.  E.  C.  McFetridge,  State  Treasurer,  and  Hon. 
Alex.  Mitchell,  Life  Director. 

For  one  year  —  Ex-Gov.  Lucius  Fairchild,  Dr.  O.  M.  Conover,  J.  H.  Car- 
penter, LL.D:,  Col.  Wm.  F.Vilas,  Hon.  B.  J.  Stevens,  Prof.  W.  F. 
Allen,  Hon.  D.  K.  Tenney,  Hon.  A.  B.  Braley,  Col.  Thomas  Reynolds, 
and  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson. 

For  two  2/ears— James  D.  Butler,  LL.D.,  Hon.  B.  E.  Hutchinson,  Hon.  J. 

D.  Gurnee,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  Gen.  C.  P.  Chapman,  Hon.  H.  H.  Giles, 
Isaac  Lyon,  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkij^son,  Hon.  G.  B.  Burrows,  and  Hon.  J.  A. 
Johnson. 

For  three  years  — Geu.  G.  P.  Delaplaine,  Hon.  Andrew  Proudfit,  Hon.  S. 
U.  Pinney,  Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins,  Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes,  Hon.  S.  D.  Hast- 
ings, Geo.  Raymer,  Hon.  M.  M.  Jackson,  Sam'l  Klauber,  and  Hon.  J. 
C.  Gregory. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Library,   Purchases  and  Fixtures  —  Rusk,  Timme,   McFetridge,   Draper, 
Conover,  Burrows  and  Butler. 

Legislative  Conference  Committee — Fairchild,  Keyes,  jMilLs.  Pinney,  Giles. 

Braley,  At  wood,  Vilas,  Burrows  and  Van  Slyke. 
Publication  —  Draper.  Butler,  Andersou,  Atwood  and  Bashfurd. 
Auditing  Accounts  —  Hastings,  Mills,  Allen,  Anderson  and  Chapman. 
Finance  —  McFetridge,  Van  Slyke  and  Klauber. 
Endotvment  —  Rice,  Proudflt,  Rusk,  Mills,  Van  Slyke,   Chapman,  Burrows, 

Johnson,  Atwood  and  Giles. 

Literary  Exchanges —  Durrie,  Hobbins,  Timme  and  Klauber. 

Cabinet  —  Lyon,  Allen,  Stevens,  Keyes  and  Durrie. 

Natural  History  —  Hobbins,  Delaplaine  and  Stevens. 

PHnting  —  Parkinson,  Raymer,  Atwood  and  Carpenter. 

Art  Gallery  —  Fairchild,  Rusk,  Vilas,  Reynolds  and  Raymer. 

Historical  Narratives  —Pinney,  Orton,  Tenney,  Proudflt  and  Hutchinson. 

Indian  History  and  Nomenclature  —  Chapman,   Butler,   Allen,  Stevens, 
Reynolds  and  Gregory . 

Lectures  and  Essays  —  Parkinson,  Butler,  Conover,  Durrie  and  Hutchin- 
son. 

Soliciting   Committee  —  Chapman,   Hobbins,  Braley,  Giles,    Proudflt  and 
Johnson . 

Binding  Fund  —  Draper,  Tenney,  Gregory  and  Hayes. 

Annual  Address  —  Braley,  Burrows,  Pinney,  Gurnee  and  Gregory. 

Membership  Nominations  —  Bashford,  Chapman,  Vilas,  Gurnee  and  Mills. 

Pre-H'storic  Antiquities  —  Butler,  Rice,  Pert  ins,  Allen,  Conover  and  Giles, 

Loan  Committee  —  Chapman,  Carpenter  and  Hastings. 

Obituaries  —  Atwood,  Draper,  Braley  and  Bashford. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY-1884. 


President  —  Hon.  John  A.  Rice.  Merton. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton,  LL.D.,  Madison;  Hon.  Morgan 
L.  Martin,  Green  Bay;  Hon.  James  T.  Lewis,  LL.D,  Columbus;  Hon. 
James  Sutherland,  Janesviile;  Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  Baraboo;  Chauncey 
C.  Britt,  E;q.,  Portage  City;  Hon.  John  H.  Rountree,  Platte ville  ; 
Hon.  Simeon  Mills,  Madison;  Hon.  J.  F.  Potter,  East  Troy;  Samuel 
Marshall,  Esq.,  Milwaukee;  Hoq.  John  T.Kingston,  Mecedah;  Hon. 
David  Atwood,  Madison;  Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  Mineral  Point;  Hon. 
C.  L.  Colby,  Milwaukee:  Hon.  J.  J.  Guppey,  Portage  City;  ani  Fred. 
S.  Perkins,  Esq..  Burlington. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents  —  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman,  Massachusetts  ;  F.  L. 
Billon,  St.  Louis;  Hon.  Perry  H.  Smith,  Illinois;  Robert  Clarke,  Esq.' 
Ohio;  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Philadelphia;  Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell,  Mi  souri; 
Hon.  W.  H.  Wyman,  Cincinnati ;  Chas.  Fairchild,  Esq.,  Massachusetts; 
CoJ.  S.  V.  Shipman,  Illinois  ;  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  Nebraska  ;  Col.  R.  T. 
Durrett,  Louisville;  and  Samuel  H.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Corresjjonding  Secretary  —  Lyman  C.  Draper,  LL.D. 

Recording  Secretary —  Robert  M  Bashford. 

Treasurer  —  H.on.  A.  H  Main. 

Librarian  —  Daniel  S.  Durrie. 

Assistant  Librarians  —  Isabella,  Durrie,  and  Isaac"  S.  Bradley. 

Curators  e.c-officio  —  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Governor;  Hoq.  E.  G.  Timme,  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Hon,  E  C.  McFetridge,  State  Treasurer,  and  Hon.  Alex. 
Mitchell,  Life  Director. 

CURATORS,   ELECTIVE. 

/'or  one //ea/— J.  D.  Butler,  LL  D.,  Hon.  B.  E.  Hutchinson,  Hon.  J.  D. 
Gurnee,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  Gen.  C.  P.  Chapman,  Hon.  H.  H.  Giles,  Isaac 
Lyon,  Prof.  J.  B  Parkinson,  Hon.  G.  B.  Burrows,  and  Hozi.  J.  A. 
Johnson. 

For  two  years  —  Gen.  G  P.  Delaplaine,  Hon.  Romanzo  Bunn,  Hon  S.  U. 
Pinney,  Dr  Joseph  Hobbins,  Hon.  E  W.  K»-yes,  Hon.  S  D  Hastings, 
Geo.  Raymer,  Hon.  M.  M.  Jackson,  Sam'l  Klauber,  and  Hon.  J.  C. 
Gregory. 

For  three  years  — Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  O.  M  Conover,  LL.  D,  J.  H,  Car- 
penter, LL.  D  ,  Col.  W.  F.  Vilas,  B.  J.  Stevens,  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen.  Hon. 
D.  K.  Tenney,  Hon.  A.  B.  Braley,  Maj.  F.  W.  Oakley,  and  Prof.  R  B. 
Anderson. 

2-H.  C. 
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STANDING  OCMMITTEES. 

Library  —  Draper,  Hobbins,  Butler,  Allen  and  Parkinson;  ex  officio, 
Rusk,  Timme  and  McFetridge. 

Finance  —  Mills,  Carpenter,  Van  Slyke,  Tenney  and  Cliapnian. 

Auditing  Accounts  —  Hastings,  Mills,  Chapman,  Allen  and  Carpenter. 

Printing  and  Publication  —  Draper,  Butler,  Atwood,  Anderson  and  Bash- 
ford;  ex  officio,  Timme  and  McFetridge. 

Art  Gallery  and  Cabinet  —  Hobbins,  Fairchild,  Delaplaine,  Stevens  and 
Bunn. 

Contributions  and  Endowments  —  FAircWld,  Johnson,  Teuney,  Keyes  and 
Burrows. 

Literary  Exchanges  —  Duvrie,  Braley,  Raymer,  Klauber  and  Oakley. 
Natural  History  —  Burrows,  Parkinson,  Gregory,  Van  Slyke  and  Bunn. 
Historical  Narratives,  Lectures  and  Essays  —  Orton,  Pinney,  Vilas,  Giles 
and  Braley. 

Nomination  of  Members  —  Bashford,  Jackson,  Braley,  Main,  Jacobs  and 
Stevens. 

Pre-Historic  Antiquities  and  Indian  History  —  Buller,  Rice,  Vilas,  Giles 
and  Klauber. 

Obituaries  —  Atwood,  Jackson,  Pinney,  Draper  and  Bashford. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY-1885 


President  — Hon.  John  A.  Rice,  Merton. 

Vice-Presidents  — Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton,  LL.D.,  Madison;  Hon.  Morgan 
L.  Martin,  Green  Bay;  Hon.  James  T.  Lewi-^,  LL.D.,  Columbus;  Hon. 
James  Sutherland,  Janetville;  Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  Baraboo;  Chauncey 
C.  Biitt,  Portage  City;  Hm.  J  hn  H.  Rountree,  Platteville;  Hod. 
Simeon  Mills,  Madi  oa;  Hon.  J.  F.  Potter,  East  Troy :  Samuel 
Marshall,  Milwaukee;  Hon.  John  T.  Kingston,  Necedah;  Hon.  David 
Atwood,  Marlison;  Hoa.  Moses  M.  Strong,  Mineral  Po'nt ;  Hon  C.  L. 
Colby,  Milwaukee;  Hon.  J.  J.  Guppey,  Portage  City;  and  Fred.  S. 
Perkins,  Burlington. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents  — Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman,  Massachusetts;  F.  L, 
Bi  Ion,  St.  Louis;  Hon,  Perry  H.  Smith,  Illinois;  Robert  Clarke,  Ohio: 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  L.  J.  Farwtll, 
Missouri ;  Hon.  W.  H.  Wymaa,  Cincinnati;  Charles  Fairchild,  Massa- 
chusetts; Col.  S.  V,  Shipman,  Illinois;  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  Nebraska; 
Col.  R.  T.  Durrett,  Louisville;  and  Samuel  H.  Hunt,  Newton.  N.  J. 

Corresponding  Secretary  — Lyman  C.  Draper,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary  —  Reuben  G.  Thwait  s. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Robert  M.  Ba-hford. 

Treasurer  —  Hon.  A.  H.  Main. 

Librarian  —  Daniel  S.  Durrie. 

Assistant  Librarians  —  Isabel  Durrie  and  Isaac  S.  Bradley. 

Curators  exofflcio  —  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Governor;  Hon.  E.  G.  Timme,  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Hon.  E.  C.  McFetridge,  State  Treasurer,  and  Hon. 
Alexander  Mitchell,  Life  Director. 

CURATORS,   ELECTIVE. 

For  one  year  —  Gen.  G.  P.  Delaplaine,  Hon.  R.  Bann,  Hon.  S  U.  Pinney 
Dr.  Jos.  Hobbins,  H  m.  E.  W.  Keyes,  Hon.  S.  D  Hastings,  Geo.  Ray- 
mer,  Hon.  M.  M.  Jackson,  S.  Kauber,  Hon  J.  C.  Gregory,  Hon.  Philo 
Dunning,  and  Hon.  F  A  Flower. 

For  two  years — Gen.  L.  Fairchild,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D.,  Coi.  W.  F, 
Vilas,  Hon.  B.  J.  Stevens,  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  Hon  D.  K.  Tenney, 
Hon.  A.  B  Braley,  Mij.  F.  W.  Oakley,  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson, 
Dr.  Wm.  Jacobs,  W.  A.  P.  Morris,  and  Wayne  Rimsay. 

For  three  years  — J.  D.  Butler,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  B.  E.  Hutchinson,  Hon. 
J.  D.  Gurnee,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  Gen.  C.  P.  Chapman,  Hon.  H.  H. 
Giles,  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson,  Hon.  G.  B.  Bur- 
rows, Pres.  J.  Bascom,  LL.  D.,  Prof.  J.  C.  Frteman,  and  R.  G. 
Thwaites. 
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STANDING   committees. 

X,»&r«r7/— Draper,  Thwaites,  Butler,  Allen  aud  Parkinson;  ex-officio,  Rusk, 
Timnie  aud  Mc^etridge . 

Finances  —  Mills,  Carpenter,  Van  Slyke,  Tenney  and  Chapman. 

Attdiiing  Acemmts  —  JIastiags,  Mills,  Morris,  Allen  and  Carpenter. 

Printing  and  PubM^tion  —  Draper,  Butler,  Atwood,  Thwaites  and  Bash- 
ford;  ex  officio,  Timnie  and  McFetridge. 
..Art  Gallery  and  Cabinet  —  Bobbins,  Fairchild,  Deiaplaine,  Stevens  and 

Bunn. 
■'Confridu'^id'Jts  and  Endoii-inentfi  —  Fixirchild,  Johnson,  Tenney,  Keyes  and 
BurrowSi 

Liteirary  Exchanges  —  Durrie,  Braley,  Freeman,  Flower  and  Oakley. 

Naittral  History  —  Burrows,  Parkinson,  Gregory,  Van  Slyke  and  Bunn. 

Historical  Narratives,  Lectures  and  Essays  —  Orton,  Pinnej%  Vilas,  Giles 
ind  Braley. 

Nomination  of  Members  —  Bashford,  Jackson,  Braley,  Main,  Jacobs  and 
Rtmsay. 

Pre-Historic  AntiquMes  and  Indian  //t^v'or?/  — Butler,  Rice,  Vilas,  Dun- 
ning and  Klauber. 

OfeiiMaries— Atwood,  Jackson,  Pinney,  Draper  r.nd  Bashford. 


SYxYOPSIS  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS 


EXECUTIVE      COMMITTEE. 


TWENTY-NINTH   REPORT  —  JANUARY  2,  1883. 

The  managers  and  friends  of  the  Society  should  be  thank- 
ful that  better  and  safer  apartments  are  being  provided  by 
the  State  for  its  large  and  rapidly  augmenting  collections. 
While  we  do  not  get  all  we  asked  f or,^  yet  what  we  do  get 
is  a  decided  step  in  advance.  In  our  memorial  a  year  ago 
to  the  Legislature,  we  plead  for  a  .separate  and  isolated 
building,  with  ample  grounds  for  future  building  expansion, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  Society  should  from  time  to  time 
require. 

Had  the  whole  of  the  south  wing  been  designated  for  the 
Society's  use  and  occupancy,  it  would  have  been  none  too 
much  for  our  preseat  and  future  wants.  We  should  then 
have  been  less  crowded  in  the  internal  arrangements,  with 
more  shelving  space  and  more  reading  room  accommoda- 
tions. As  it  is,  with  two  stories  assigned  us  for  Library  and 
reading  room  purposes,  and  yet  another,  the  upper  story, 
with  its  sky-light  provision,  for  our  Picture  Gallery  and  Cab- 
inet, we  shall  have  considerably  more  than  double  the  shelv- 
ing capacity  we  now  have;  and  hence,  apparently,  provision 
for  some  twenty  years  accretions  to  the  Library,  supposing 
our  growth  should  be  no  greater  than. the  average  of  the 
past  few  years. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  proper  guide;  for  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  as  other  great  public  Libraries  are  frequently  re- 
ceiving large  book  and  money  bequests,  so   our   Society  is 
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destined  to  be  the  recipient  of  valuable  acquisitions  from 
many  a  thouglitful  friend.  If  similar  Societies  at  the  East 
are  generously  endowed,  why  should  not  liberal  things  be 
devised  by  public  spirited  men  of  Wisconsin,  for  our  noble 
institution  —  confessedly  the  peer  of  all  its. sister  associa- 
tions of  the  West?  Wisconsin  has  a  goodly  number  of  gen- 
erous sons  who  will  not  dishonor  their  adopted  or  native 
State,  but  will,  in  time,  make  liberal  provision  for  such  an 
institution  as  ours,  that  it  may  never  flag  in  its  career  of 
usefulness  as  a  great  public  educator  of  the  people. 

Could  the  entire  south  wing  have  been  set  apart  for  the 
Societ}',  we  should  then  have  had  accommodations  for  some 
forty  years.  When  the  time  comes  —  as  it  surely  will 
come  —  that  still  ampler  accommodations  will  be  requisite 
for  the  growth  and  needs  of  the  Society,  we  may  well  trust 
to  the  wisdom,  foresight  and  liberality  of  the  next  genera- 
tion to  make  the  needful  provision.  Architects  assure  us 
that  the  present  new  wings  can  never  be  enlarged  without 
too  seriously  impairing  the  symmetry  of  the  building,  and 
making  yet  greater  encroachments  on  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  the  Capitol.  So  the  Society  must  eventually  look  outside 
of  the  Capitol  grounds  for  its  future  permanent  home.  With 
the  steady  growth  of  the  State,  no  doubt  the  rooms  assigned 
the  Society  in  the  new  south  wing  will  be  eventually  needed 
for  public  purposes,  and  what  the  State  and  Society  may 
most  deplore  is,  that  an  ample  plot  of  ground,  which  could 
now  be  had,  may  not  in  all  probability  be  obtainable  of 
convenient  access  and  suitable  location  some  twenty 
years  hence. 

GENERAL    AND    BINDING   FUNDS. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  into  the  General  Fund  have  been 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $5,r00,  and  the  disbursements 
$4,991.70  —  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $8.21. 

To  the  Binding  Fund  the  following  additions  have  been 

made:    Donation,  Geo.  Plumer  Smith,  $5;  Hi/n.  D.  K.  Tenney, 

Hon.  Mortimer  M.  Jackson,  and  Hon.  John  A.  Johnson, $20 

e  a 3 'a   for  Life  M  emberships ;  accrued  in terest,  $5G  1 . G  2 ;  duplicate 

0)ks  sold,  $105.59;  annual  membership  dues  $120.00 — thus 
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showing  an  increase  from  these  several  sources  of  $912.51, 
and  making  the  present  amount  of  this  important  fund  $10,- 

27!i.9G. 

LIBRARY    ADDITIONS. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year,  fhave 
been  2,85(3  volumes;  of  which  2,087  were  by  purchase,  and 
7G0  by  donation  and  binding  of  newspaper  files;  and  2,3o3 
pamphlets  and  documents,  of  which  577  were  obtained  by 
purchase,  and  1,756  by  donation.  Of  the  book  additions  391 
were  folios,  and  239  quartos,  increasing  the  number  of  folios 
in  the  Library  to  3,381,  and  the  quartos  to  4,127,  and  both  to- 
gether to  7,508.  The  grand  total  of  volumes  and  pamphlets 
now  in  the  Library  is  100,189. 

The  strength  of  the  Library  is  best  shown  by  reference  to 
the  number  of  volumes  in  several  of  our  important  depart- 
ments of  collection:  Bound  newspaper  files  4,091;  British 
Patent  Reports  3,952;  American  Patent  Reports  356  —  both 
collections  of  Patent  Reports  together  4,308;  atlases  and  maps 
887;  genealogy  and  heraldry,  807;  Shakespereana  bound  vol- 
umes, 329;  pamphlets  50  —  together,  379,  including  Halli- 
well's  magnificent  work  in  sixteen  folio  volumes,  and  the 
Shakespeare  Society  publications  in  twenty  volumes.  To 
the  flourishing  department  of  county  histories,  to  which  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  volumes  had  been  the  gathering 
of  the  preceding  four  years,  59  volumes  have  been  added. 

Bound  Newspaper  Files.  —  The  following  additions  indi- 
cate their  number,  and  the  period  of  their  publication; 

Years.     Vols. 

London  Chronicle  a-nd  Post 1765  1 

Salem,  Mass.,  Gazette  and  Boston  Gazette 1784  5  1 

New  Haven  Gizette 1786-7  1 

Walpole.  N.  H.,  Farmers'  Museum 1798-1801  1 

Miscellaneous  nnwspipers 1801-19  1 

Bosioi)  Magazine  and  Ladies'  Visitor 1805-7  1 

Boston  Times 1807-8  1 

Nortliampton,  Ma-s.,  Republican  and  Spy,  and  New- 

buryport  Statesmnn    1808-9  1 

Boston  P-tr iot  and  Independent  Chronicle 1809-17  9 

Philadelphia  Weelily  Aurora 1811-12  1 

Boston   Indepeudenc  Chronicle  and   Hanover,  N.  H., 

American 1814-16  1 

Richmond,  V"a.,  Enquirer 1818-'J6  4 

Salem,  Mass.,  Ess^x  Register 1819-20  1 

Boston.  Howard  Gazette  and  Herald 1823-4  1 
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Cincinnati  National  Republican 

Washington  National  Intt-Uigeuce 

New  York  ^Mercury 

Cincinna'i,  O.,  Chronicle 

New  York  L'terary  World 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper 

London  Diplomatic  Review  and  Fiee  Press 

New  Y'ork  Momus 

Virginia  Newspai  ers 

Richmond,  Va.,  Presbyterian 

New  Y'ork  Independent 

Wadsworth,  O.,  Euttrprise 

The  South,  (N.  Y\) 

New  Y'ork  Weekly  Sun 

Staunton,  Va.,  Spectator 

Harrisburg,  Va.,  Commonwealth 

Richmond.  Va . ,  Standard 

Chicago  Scandinavian 

Washington,  D.  C,  Capital 

Washingto  I  D.  C,  Congressional  Record  and  Index  . 

The  Virginias,  (Staunton,  Va.) 

Chicago  Stau'iard 

Chicago  Lumberman 

C  hicajiO  Railway  Age 

Chicago  Northwestern  Miller 

Ne  >v  York  Nation 

New  York  World 

New  Y"o'  k  Tribune 

Chicago  Times 

Chicago  Tribune 

Wisconsin  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekh^  papers 


Years. 

Vols. 

1823-6 

3 

1826-7 

2 

1829-Hl 

1 

1846-9 

1 

1847-52 

10 

1855-68 

26 

1855-77 

14 

1860 

1 

1865-82 

2 

1869-82 

3 

1875-81 

7 

1876-9 

1 

1876-81 

1 

1876-81 

1 

1877-81 

1 

1878-81 

1 

1878-81 

1 

1878-81 

1 

1878-81 

1 

1880-1 

5 

1880-1 

1 

1880-1 

1 

1881 

1 

1881 

1 

1881 

1 

1881 

2 

1881-2 

3 

1881-2 

0 

1881-2 

4 

1881-2 

4 

1878-82 

188 

319 


These  additions  make  the  total  number  of  bomid  newspa- 
per files  of  the  seventeenth  century,  05  volumes:  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  474;  of  the  present  century,  3,553;  grand 
total,  4,001.  The  Society  receives  regularly  14  daily  news- 
papers, 228  weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  and  17  monthly — total, 
252,  of  which  238  are  Wisconsin  papers.  Sixteen  periodicals 
are  also  received. 

library   additions  —  SUMMARY. 


American  Patents 14 

British  Patents 65 

American  History  and  Travel 98 

American  Local  History 158 

Am<-rican  Revolutionary  War  Histi^ry 23 

American  Indians 30 

State  Histories  and  Documents 120 

United  S  ates  Do(  uments  and  Surveys 80 

S  avery  and  Civil  War 50 

Canada <    27 

Magazines  and  Reviews 168 

Historical  and  Learned  Societies 24 
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American  Biography 125 

Fi  re  gn  Biography 71 

Genealogy  and  Heraldry 51 

Foreign  History 160 

Antiquities  and  Archeeology 129 

G.  Brita  n,  History  and  Biography 350 

Cyclopedias  and  Dictionaries 91 

Langu  ge  and  Philology 81 

Bibliography 24 

Social  Science 42 

English  Literature 192 

Religious  History,  etc 97 

Education 19 

Science 148 

Drama 18 

Dictionaries 25 

Almanacs  and  Registers 9 

Voyages  and  Travels    24 

Bound  newspaper  fi  es 319 

Atlases  l^ound 9 

Shakespereana 41 

Fin    Arts 51 

Politics  and  Government 50 

Miscellaneous  -         23 


2,856 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

Autograph  letters  of  John  Blair  and  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
signers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  1785,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston  1770;  also,  of  Elihu  Burritt  1845,  John 
G.  Whittier  18:38,  Gerrit  Smith  1844,  Geo.  H.  Stuart  1838, 
Rev.  Geo.  Storrs  1839,  Joshua  Leavitt  1840,  John  E.  Moyne 
1841,  Alvan  Stewart  1838,  T.  D.  Weld  1838,  M.  McMichael 
1841,  written  to  and  presented  by  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings;  ori- 
ginal manuscript  commission  of  Gov.  Haldimand  of  Canada 
to  Chawanon,  grand  chief  of  the  Menomonees,  in  English 
and  French  1787,  taken  with  the  medal  therein  referred  to 
from  the  Menomonees  Aug.  1,  1SC4,  at  Keshena,  Wisconsin, 
by  Dr.  M.  M.  Davis,  Indian  agent;  also  a  warrant  of  esteem 
from  Maj.  Rogers  at  Mackinaw,  issued  1787  to  Okimasay,  a 
Menomonee,  taken  up  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  presented  by  him; 
Commission  of  Nathaniel  F.  Hyer,  as  Postmaster  at  Jeffer- 
son, Wisconsin,  May  27,  1837,  signed  by  Amos  Kendall, 
Postmaster  General;  also  a  commission  to  the  same  as  post- 
master at  Dunkirk,  Wisconsin,  May  22,  1847,  signed  by  Cave 
Johnson,  Postmaster  General,  from  Mr.  Hyer. 
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antiquities. 
Copper  spear  head  with  socket,  three  inches  long,  found 
on  town  8,  range  8,  Waukesha  county,  Wisconsin,  near 
North  Lake,  from  John  Rice;  a  similar  one  found  three 
miles  south  of  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin,  near  Koskonong 
Oreek,  from  John  A.  Dodge;  copper  spear,  five  inches  long, 
found  on  the  farm  of  Thomas  Coughlin,  town  of  Fort  Winne- 
bago, Columbia  county,  Wisconsin,  in  1882,  from  Mr.  Cough- 
lin, through  C.  C.  Britt,  of  Portage  City;  stone  chisel,  found  in 
town  of  Strong's  Prairie,  Adams  county,  Wisconsin,  by 
C.  Swarthout,  from  O.  Ostrander,  Bristol,  Dane  county,  Wis- 
consin; fragments  of  brick,  from  Aztalan,  Wisconsin,  from 
Professor  J.  D.  Batler,  LL.  D.;  plaster  cast  of  a  large  stone 
pipe,  with  carved  human  face,  which  was  found  on  section 
H,  town  (■>,  range  l-t  east,  in  town  of  Jefferson,  Wisconsin, 
presented  by  Colonel  G.  W.  Burchard. 

COIN  AND  CURRENCY. 

One  cent,  Republic  of  Uruguay,  18G9,  from  W.  C.  Wy- 
man;  half  skilling,  Danske,  1771,  copper,  from  B,  H. 
Burnson  ;  81,  85,  850,  8100,  Virghiia  treasury  notes, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  18G1-18G2,  signed  but  not  circulated, 
from  Hon.  F.  Broughton,  Hamilton,  Ontario;  85,  Bank  of 
Wisconsin,  Green  Bay,  March  1,  1837,  signed  by  M.  L.  Mar- 
tin, President,  and  H.  Stringham,  Cashier,  from  A.  T.  Glaze; 
$10,  $20  and  850  Confederate  bank  notes,  February  17,  1864, 
and  ten  two,  and  thirteen  five  cent.  Confederate  postage 
stamps,  from  Hon.  J.  Marshall  McCue;  twelve  copper 
tokens  and  Harrison  log  cabin  medal,  from  Mrs.  Ruth  M. 
Davis;  a  large  silver  medal  found  near  Prairie  du  Chien 
about  the  year  18G0  in  an  Indian  grave,  presented  by  Hon. 
Horace  Beach;  thirty-two  Eaglish,  French,  Belgian,  and 
Italian  silver  and  copper  coins,  1850-1877,  from  General  Lu- 
cius Fairchild;  five  United  States  fractional  currency,  ten 
and  twenty-five  cents,  from  same. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SPECIMENS. 

Fossil  shell  (ammonite)  from  the  Yellowstone,  Montana 
Territory,   from.  Hon.  M.  W.  McDonnell;  specimen  of  cop- 
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per  ore  from  Lake  Superior,  150  feet  below  the  surface, 
from  J.  C.  Fresvold;  specimsns  of  calceite,  galenite,  native 
copper,  etc.,  from  J.  W.  Livingston;  collection  of  agates  and 
mineral  specimens,  from  Black  river,  Wisconsin,  from  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bradstreet;  skull  of  a  small  lynx,  from  Isador 
Hen  gen. 

PAINTINGS    AND    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A  fine  oil  portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus  procured  by 
Ex-Gov.  Fairchild  in  Spain,  a  copy  of  the  Yanez  portrait, 
deemed  by  Spaniards  to  have  the  strongest  claims  to  authen- 
ticity of  any  picture  in  the  peninsula,  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety by  Gov.  Fairchild. 

An  oil  portrait  of  Jas.  S.  Buck,  an  early  settler  of  Milwau- 
kee, painted  by  Alvin  Bradish,  gilt  frame,  from  Mr.  Buck; 
crayon  portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  Allen  Barber,  of  Platte- 
ville,  Wis.,  drawn  by  J.  R.  Stuart,  handsomely  framed,  from 
Mrs.  Barber. 

Photographs  of  members  of  the  Virginia  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative,  1857-8,  mounted  on  two  card  boards,  folio, 
from  Hon.  J.  Marshall  McCae;  photographs  of  Edward  and 
Alonzo  Maxwell,  known  as  Ed.  and  Lon  Williams,  despera- 
does, from  Hon.  Miletus  Knight;  group  of  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  Assembly,  1881,  from  Hon.  Ira  B.  Bradford; 
groups  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  chief  clerks  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly,  1882,  and  the  Assembly  employees— sergeant's 
force,  1882,  presented  by  the  parties,  and  neatly  framed,  by 
A.  C.  Isaacs;  lithographic  birds-eye  view  of  the  city  of 
Janesville,  Wis.,  from  Hon.  Jas.  Sutherland. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Biographical  and  manuscript  notes  of  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  1859-60,  from  Hon.  J.  Marshall  McCue;  a  silver 
watch  found  at  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  by  the  father  of  the  late 
Maj.  Geo.  Anderson,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  after  the  battle,  June 
28th,  177S;  also  a  pair  of  steel  spurs  taken  from  the  boots  of 
a  British  grenadier  by  the  same,  presented  by  Sinclair  Bot- 
kin;  also  a  silver  hilted  dress  sword,  worn  by  the  grandfather 
of  Maj.  Geo.  Anderson  in  Scotland:  MSS.  papers  and  letters 
of  the  late  L  A.  Lapham,  LL.  D.,  from  his  daughter.  Miss 
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Julia  A.  Lapham:  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  county  of 
Green,  Wis.,  made  by  the  late  Gen,  Jas.  Biggs,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  second  Wisconsin  Constitutional  convention; 
Mexican  MS.  documents  of  Bustamente,  Santa  Anna  and 
others,  from  Dr.  C.  C.  Blanchard;  snow  shoes  presented  to 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Brunson  by  the  Chippewas  at  La 
Pointe,  Lake  Superior,  in  1843,  from  his  family;  Egyptian 
corn,  grown  by  L.  R.  Seely,  Waterloo,  Wis.,  from  J.  A.  B. 
Whitney:  portion  of  a  brass  chain  found  near  Hellenville 
station,  near  Jefferson,  Wis.,  seven  feet  below  the  surface, 
from  G.  Snyder. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  our  Society  has  lost  its  hon- 
ored president,  Gen.  C.  C.  Washburn.  He  lived  a  life  of 
great  industry,  and  great  usefulness:  and  has  left  behind 
him  a  name  and  memory  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
His  life  and  services  have  been  fittingly  commemorated  by 
our  Society,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  forthcoming  voUmie  of 
Collections. 


THIRTIETH  REPORT  — JANUARY  4,  188-i. 

In  making  the  thirtieth  report  of  the  Society's  growth  and 
condition,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of  the 
Library  of  3,500  books  and  pamphlets,  thus  aggregating 
nearly  105,000,  some  might  inadvertantly  suppose  that 
the  book  market  was  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  that 
we  have  little  need  of  further  accretions  to  our  literary 
collections.  Of  the  millions  of  volumes  that  have  been  is- 
sued from  the  press  since  the  inveiition  of  printing,  Mr.  Jus- 
tin Winsor,  the  Librarian  of  Harvard,  intimates  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  are  in  the  combined 
Libraries  of  this  country.  But  among  this  small  number  in 
our  American  collections,  are  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of 
literature  —  so  rare  that  even  European  scholars  have  been 
known  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  consult  them.  Such  visits 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  yet  more  frequent  in  the  coming 
years,  when  learned  antiquaries  will  institute  exhaustive 
researches  into  the  origin,  migrations,  habits,  customs  and 
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•obscure,  mysterious  history  of  our  Indian  rac8s.  Every 
treatise,  tract  and  fragment  on  the  subject  will  tlien  be 
called  in  requisition.  In  this  age  of  culture  and  science, 
similar  investigations  will  be  made  in  every  department  of 
human  inquiry  —  hence  the  necessity,  so  far  as  our  ability 
will  permit,  that  our  Society  should  keep  pace  with  these 
steadily  increasing  demands  for  light  and  knowledge. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  thirty  years  that  American  Libra- 
ries fairly  entered  upon  a  career  of  earnest  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide adequate  means  to  meet  the  growing  wants  and  literary 
tastes  of  the  country.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  this  direction — largely  from  the  bounty  of  enlight- 
ened and  generous  benefactors.  Hitherto  the  East  has  f ur- 
riished  the  Astors,  the  Lenoxes  and  others,  who  have  founded 
and  endowed  noble  Libraries,  worthy  alike  of  the  age  and 
the  givers.  Such  examples  should  not  be  lost  upon  the  West. 
We  begin  to  see,  in  a  small  way,  some  of  the  fruits.  Mr. 
James  McMillen,  of  Detroit,  recently  gave  the  Michigan 
University  Library  -I^O.oOO  for  the  purchase  of  a  Shakespeare 
collection  of  2,5()0  volumes;  while  another  gentleman,  too 
modest  to  allow  his  name  to  be  associated  with  his  gener- 
osity, contributed  $4,001)  to  the  same  Library  for  the  pro- 
curement of  books  on  history  and  political  science.  Would 
that  such  rare  examples  might  be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold, 
and  our  Society  share  liberally  in  their  distribution. 

FINANCIAL    CONDITION  —  GENERAL    FUND. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  into  the  General  Fund,  including 
the  small  balance  on  hand  as  shown  by  the  treasurer's  re- 
port of  Jan.  ij,  i88o,have  been  65,008. ;3 1;  and  the  expenditures 
the  same. 

THE   BINDING    FUND. 

The  Binding  Fund  has  been  augmented  from  the  usual 
sources  — accrued  interest,  $590.52;  sale  of  duplicate  books 
$261.33;  annual  membership  dues,  $12G;  Hon.  Alexander 
Mitchell,  donation.  -UOO;  Samuel  Marshall,  donation,  $50;  rent 
of  Texas  land,  Sf'-.l'i  —  aggregating  from  all  these  sources, 
$1,134.25,  and  making  the  present  amount  of  the  fund  $11,- 
414.21. 
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LIBRARY   ADDITIONS. 

Most  of  the  departments  of  our  Library  have  been  much 
increased  during  the  past  year  —  notably  those  of  American 
and  local  history,  genealogy,  American  and  foreign  biog- 
raphy, magazines  and  reviews,  and  our  rapidly  increasing 
collection  of  Shakespereana.  The  growth  of  the  Shakes- 
peare department  has  been  more  than  double  that  of  any 
preceding  year  —  including  28  volumes  of  issues  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society.  The  increase  in  our  bound  newspaper 
files  has  been  very  limited,  having  had  none  bound  during 
the  year;  but  the  purchased  additions  include  several  rare 
volumes  of  the  last  century.  A  valuable  atlas  of  American 
and  European  maps  of  1738,  etc.,  has  been  added  to  our  map 
and  atlas  collection.  Our  department  of  genealogy  and 
heraldry  has  been  increased  80  volumes;  while  we  have  se- 
cured 30  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  28  volumes 
of  the  second  series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Reports. 

Our  Society  has  been  fortunate,  after  thirty  years  efforts, 
in  securing  a  copy,  with  its  ancient  map,  of  that  exceedingly 
rare  volume  — Thevenot's  Collection  of  Voyages,  published 
at  Paris  in  1G81,  giving  an  account  of  Marquette's  travels 
through  Wisconsin  —  the  first  white  traveler  who  penetrated 
our  soil,  via  the  Wisconsin  river,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
first  printed  chronicle  of  that  primitive  exploration.  We 
have  secured,  by  importation,  a  valuable  work  of  a  similar 
character,  though  of  modern  print,  Gabriel  Gravier  on  the 
Discovery  of  America  by  the  Normands,  in  the  tenth  century, 
Paris,  1874,  Ito.  Another  rare  volume  secured  is  'A  Letter 
to  a  Friend,'  relative  to  Braddock's  Defeat,  published  at 
Boston  in  1758. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  have 
been  1,983  volumes;  of  which  1,418  were  by  purchase,  and 
0(35  by  donation;  and  2,496  pamphlets  and  documents,  of 
which  5G4  were  obtained  by  purchase,  and  the  remainder, 
1 ,743,  were  by  donation,  together  with  189  by  mounted  news- 
paper cuttings.  Of  the  book  additions,  55  were  folios,  and 
267  quartos,  increasing  the  number  of  folios  in.  the  Library 
to  3,436,  and  the  quartos  to  4,394,  and  both  together  to  7,830. 
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The  total  strength  of  the  Library  is  now  104,008  volumes  and 
pamphlets. 

In  their  several  departments,  the  strength  of  the  Library 
is  thus  shown:  Bound  newspaper  files,  4,118;  British  and 
American  Patent  Reports,  4,321;  maps  and  atlases,  897;  ge- 
nealogy and  heraldry,  887:  Shakespeareana,  591;  county 
histories,  370. 

LIBRA.RY  ADDITIONS  -  SUMMARY. 

American  Patents 13 

American  History  and  Travel 101 

American  Local  History 143 

American  Revoluti  mary  War  History 5 

Amei  ican  Indians 9 

State  Histories  and  Documents 187 

United  States  Documents  and  Surveys 190 

Slavery  and  Civil  War 60 

Canada 24 

Magazines  and  Reviews 156 

Historical  and  Lt-arned  Societies 13 

American  Biograpliy 73 

Foreign  Bi'  graphy 26 

Genealogy  and  Heraldry 80 

Foreign  Hi -tory 55 

Ant  'quities  and  Archajology 4 

G.  Britain  Hist'  tv  and  Biography 112 

<^yclopedi'4S  and  Dictionaries 19 

Language  and  Philology 4 

Bibliography 19 

Social  Science 7 

English  Literature 55 

Religious  History,  etc 69 

Education 12 

Science 69 

Drama 4 

Directories 26 

Poetry  and  Fiction 8 

Almanacs  and  Registers ,  12 

Voyages  and  Travels 18 

Bound  newspaper  files 27 

Atlases  and  Maps 10 

Shakespereana 212 

Fine  Arts 36 


Miscellaneous • 

18 

Medical 4 

Classics 54 

Politics  and  Government  

27 

Political   Economy 

6 

17 

NEWSPAPER  ADDITIONS- 
Boston  Gazette                          ... 

-  BOUND. 

1,983 

Years.         Vols. 
1758-59          1 

Boston  Post  Boy  atid  Advertiser. .       ... 

1766-68          2 

Boston  Chronicle       

1768-69          2 

Essex,  Mass.,  Gazette 

1772-73           1 
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ieors.     Vols. 

Boston  Gazette  and  Post  Boy 1774-75  1 

Gloucester,  England.  Journal 1775  99  5 

Alexandria,  D.  C.  Times  and  Adverti-er 1799-1802  5 

Gloucester,  England.  Journal •  1800-5  1 

Noi-thampton,  Mass.,  Hive 180i  1 

Gloucester,  Enuland,  Journal 1813-16  1 

WashingtO'1,  D.  C,  Telegraph 1828-29  1 

Cincinnati  Sentinel 1829-31  2 

Fond  du  Lac  Wis . ,  Freeman 1854-56  1 

Mr .  Vernon  R  cord 1858-59  1 

Scrap  Book  (U.S.  Civil  War) 1859-66  1 

Scitntific  American 1865  1 

Of  these  twenty-seven  volumes,  fourteen  were  published 
in  the  last  century,  embracing  a  part  of  the  old  French  war, 
and  one  file  covering  the  whole  period  of  our  Revolutionary 
war.  The  bound  newspaper  files  of  the  seventeenth  century 
number  sixty-five  volumes;  of  the  eighteenth  century,  488; 
of  the  present  century,  3,5G5  —  grand  total,  4,118. 

The  Society  receives  regularly  IC  daily  newspapers,  222 
weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  and  5  monthly  —  total,  246,  of 
which  233  are  Wisconsin  publications.  Twenty  periodicals 
are  also  received. 

Ai^t  Gallery.— Oil  portrait  of  Hon.  Enoch  Chase,  of  Mil- 
waukee, in  handsome  gilt  frame,  painted  by  C.  W.  Heyd. 
Presented  by  Mr.  Chase. 

Oil  portrait  of  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  painted  by  Fred.  W.  Vinton.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Woodman  in  exchange  for  one  returned  to  him. 

Oil  portrait  of  Hon.  A.  R  P.  Butler,  of  Milwaukee,  elegant 
gilt  frame,  painted  by  C.  W.  Heyd.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Butler. 

Oil  portrait  of  Hon.  Theodore  Prentiss,  of  Watertown, 
Wis.,  painted  by  A.  F.  Brooks,  in  elegant  gilt  frame.  Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Prentiss. 

Oil  portrait  of  ex-President  James  Madison,  painted  by 
George  Catlin  from  life,  in  Virginia,  in  ]827.  Presented  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  VanNorstrand. 

Oil  portrait  of  Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  painted  by  J.  R. 
Stuart  —  and  elegantly  framed,  from  Mr.  Strong. 

Oil  portrait,  large  size,  of  Hernando  De  Soto,  copied  from 
a  portrait  in  Madrid,  Spain.  Presented  by  Gen.  Lucius 
Fairchild. 
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Oil  portrait  of  S.  M.  Brookes,  a  pioneer  artist  of  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  now  of  San  Francisco.  Presented  by  him- 
self. 

Two  transparencies  of  Keokuk,  Sauk  chiefs  and  Es-en-se 
or  Little  Shell,  a  Chippewa,  or  Turtle  Island,  Dakota.  Pho- 
tographed on  glass.  Large  cabinet  size,  framed;  from  Jas. 
C.  Pilling,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Photograph  of  the  State  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  of  1883,  from 
A.  C.  Isaacs,  rosewood  frame;  same  of  the  clerical  force  of 
Assembly  of  1883,  from  I.  T.  Carr,  chief  clerk,  with  rosewood 
frame,  from  Mr.  Isaacs;  same  of  the  south  capitol  extension 
building,  showing  the  disaster  of  November  8,  1883,  three 
views,  and  of  the  capitol  building  enlarged — purchased.  Also 
photograph  of  the  Dane  county.  Wis.,  Bar  of  1850  —  pur- 
chased. 

Steel  engraved  portrait  of  Rt.  Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson,  Bishop 
of  Missouri,  from  Bishop  Robertson. 

CABINET    ADDITIONS. 

Afitiquities — A  small  copper  hatchet,  two  and  one  half 
inches  long,  one  inch  wide,  found  on  the  North  Branch,  of 
Crawfish  river,  Jefferson  county,  Wis.,  from  Frank  Winter- 
ling,  of  Jefferson  Wis.;  copper  chisel  with  tang,  five  inches 
long  and  one  and  three  eights  of  an  inch  wide,  found  on  John- 
son's Creek,  Jefferson  county.  Wis.,  H.  C.  McMillen;  copper 
needle,  six  and  a  half  inches  long,  a  copper  spear,  five  and 
a  quarter  inches  long,  and  an  iron  arrow  head  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  long,  found  on  the  bank  of  the  AVisconsin 
river,  near  Richland  City,  presented  by  Alfred  Beckwith,  of 
Gotham,  Richland  county.  Wis.;  a  stone  implement,  pointed 
(syenite),  nineteen  inches  long,  six  inches  in  circumference, 
weighing  three  and  a  quarter  pounds,  plowed  up  in  Vernon 
county,  Wis.,in  1880,  from  Henry  Casson,  Jr.,  of  Viroqua, 
Wis.:  copper  spear  with  socket,  five  and  a  half  inches 
long,  fine  specimen,  found  near  Rice  Lake,  Barron  county, 
Wis.,  from  John  H.  Knapp,  Menomonee,  Wis.;  copper  knife, 
three  and  seven  eights  inches  long,  found  near  Wau- 
paca, AVis.,  from  Dr.  P.  T.  Hanson,  of  Waupaca,  Wis.;  a 
copper  spear,  six  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  found  on 
3— H.  C. 
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Prairie  Lake,  near  Rice  Lake,  Barron  county.  Wis.,  in  1880, 
from  Mr.  Leonard. 

Autographs  and  Manuscript  —  An  autograph  letter  of 
Stephen  Hopkins,  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
dated  July  17, 1758;  manuscript  article  on  the  Peckatonica 
battle,  183-2,  by  Hon.  Peter  Parkinson,  of  Fayette,  Wis.,  from 
Mr.  Parkinson;  sketch  of  Hon.  C  C.  Washburn,  by  Hon. 
E.  B.  Washburne;  memorial  of  members  of  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritoral  Legislature,  1837  to  President  Van  Buren,  recom- 
mending Hon.  John  Catlin  as  Register  or  Receiver  of  Land 
Office  in  Wisconsin,  from  Hon.  M.  M.  Strong;  check  on  Mil- 
waukee National  Bank,  June 32,  1882,  a  relic  of  the  Newhall 
House  fire,  January  10, 1883,  from  M.  M.  Schoetz,  Milwaukee. 

Natural  History  Specimens  —  Section  of  a  tree  petrified, 
found  in  Monroe  county.  Wis.,  presented  by  A.  W.  Durkee; 
quartz  crystal  and  coral  formations,  found  in  Portland, 
Wis.,  from  John  J.  Wilsey,  of  Portland:  a  fine  specimen  of 
coral  formation,  found  on  town  28,  range  9,  Marathon  county. 
Wis.,  from  Hon.  John  Ringle;  Markesan  granite,  sample 
from  Pine  Bluff,  Green  Lake  county.  Wis.,  from  S.  Barter; 
drift  copper,  found  on  the  farm  of  Wallace  Gate,  of  Muk- 
wanago.  Wis.,  from  Col.  E.  B.  Gray;  specimen  of  rock  salt, 
from  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  Eng.,  from  Thos.  Hadkin- 
son,  Black  Earth,  Wis.;  rattle  snakes'  rattles,  from  R.  A. 
and  F.  F.  Morgan,  Eagle  Valley,  Buffalo  county.  Wis. 

Miscellaneous  —  War  mace  presented  by  James  Bardon, 
of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  given  him  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  received  it  from  "Sitting  Bull,"  who  said  it 
was  used  in  the  fight  where  Custer  and  all  his  command 
were  killed,,  presented  through  Professor  J.  D.  Butler, 
LL.  D.:  gun  lock  from  the  Newhall  House  fire,  from 
Jas.  McCoy,  Milwaukee;  also  fused  type  and  a  small 
earthern  dish  from  same,  from  T.  Coughlin,  Mil- 
waukee; a  flint-lock  gun  used  by  Jacob  Senior,  late 
of  Benton,  Lafayette  county,  Wisconsin,  used  by  him 
at  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  war  of  1812-14,  from  W.  W,  Gillette,  of  Ben- 
ton, Wisconsin:  specimen  of  spindle  of  cotton,  made  at 
Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  Factory,  from  H.  F.   Marsh,   Sun 
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Prairie;  one  of  the  first  tacks  made  in  Wisconsin,  by" 
C  W,  Dean,  1883,  at  Evansville,  Wisconsin,  from  Mr.  Dean, 
with  his  photograph;  a  framed  looking  glass,  eleven  by 
seventeen  inches,  formerly  owned  by  Isaac  Brooks,  of  Fair- 
field, Connecticut,  buried  in  the  ground,  in  July,  ]  779,  for 
preservation  when  the  place  was  burned  by  the  British  at 
that  time,  presented  by  his  grandson,  W,  B.  Patterson,  of 
Evansville,  Wisconsin;  a  southern  pike,  made  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  in  1861,  called  the  "Marshal  Kane  pike,"  with  a 
photograph  of  Confederate  pikes  and  lances  used  in  the 
civil  war  in  1861-5,  collected  by  Captain  W.  McK.  Heath,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,  presented  by  him;  a  copy  of  Vicks- 
burg  Daily  Citizen,  of  July  2,  1862,  on  wallpaper  — the  last 
issue  before  the  surrender  of  the  place,  from  J.  J.  Donnellon. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Society  has  made  a  purchase  of  950  numbers  of 
English  and  American  periodicals,  to  complete  the  sets  in 
the  Library.  Bishop  C.  F.  Robertson,  of  St.  Louis,  has  donated 
22  volumes  of  the  "Spirit  ^of  Missions,"  to  complete  the  set 
in  the  Library;  and  General  E.  E.  Bryant,  3  copies  "Wiscon- 
sin Bar  Association  Proceedings,  1881."  A  complete  set  of 
proof  specimens  of  the  several  series  of  postage  stamps 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government  from  1817  to  1883; 
also  specimens  of  the  current  series  of  stamped  envelopes, 
presented  by  the  United  States  Postoffice  Department. 
Copper  coin.  Island  of  Guernsey,  one,  two,  and  eight 
doubles,  1830  and  1831,  from  Peter  Ozann,  Somers,  Kenosha 
county,  Wisconsin. 

The  ninth  volume  of  our  Society's  Collections,  which 
should  have  appeared  in  1882,  was  delayed,  for  the  sake  of 
perfecting  its  papers,  till  early  in  1883.  It  contains  a  diver- 
sity of  articles  on  our  antiquarian  and  more  modern  history, 
notably  that  of  Mr.  Peet,  on  the  Emblematical  Mounds  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  narrative  and  journal  of  Capt.  Thomas 
G.  Anderson,  touching  events  in  this  country  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century. 

During  the  year,  the  usual  Library  work  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  Librarian  and  his  assistants,  attending  to  the 
wants  of  visitors,  and  preparing  for  the  new   catalogue  to 
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be  issued  during  the  present  year.  Mr.  Isaac  Lyon,  now  in 
his  eighty-  ninth  year,  continues,  voluntarily  and  without 
recompense,  to  supervise  the  Cabinet  department,  with  the 
same  intelligent  zeal  and  interest  as  in  former  years. 

The  Society  has  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of 
Hon.  Andrew  Proudfit,  long  one  of  its  life  members,  and 
for  the  past  thirteen  years  an  honored  member  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
Binding  Fund,  and  befriended  the  Society  both  in  and  out 
the  Legislature.  His  benevolent  deeds  and  honored  name 
■will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
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Library  organizations,  as  well  as  States  and  individuals, 
have  their  epochs.  After  three  years  of  abortive  efforts, 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  originally  sug- 
gested by  Richard  H.  Magoon,  was  organized  January  oOth, 
1840,  having  received  its  baptismal  name  from  Gen,  Wm.  R. 
Smith.  During  the  ensuing  five  years,  the  Society  received 
from  Frank  Hudson  two  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  also  an  original  drawing  of 
a  lizard  shaped  mound  discovered  by  him,  in  1842,  near 
Third  on  Monona  lake,  Madison;  a  bibliographical  volume 
on  the  Literature  of  American  Local  History,  from  the 
author,  Herman  E.  Ludwig,  of  New  York;  a  patent  deed  of 
land  in  New  York;  gigned  by  Gov.  George  Clinton,  1794, 
from  Dr.  J.  W.  Hunt;  a  set  of  Territorial  and  State  Legisla- 
tive Journals,  from  Gov.  Far  well,  in  behalf  of  the  State;  and 
an  unbound  file  of  five  years  of  tlie  Weekly  Wisconsin,  from 
Wm.  E.  Cramer.  The  whole  did  not  exceed  fifty  volumes, 
and  they  only  partially  filled  the  small  book-case,  three  and 
a  half  by  four  feet  in  size,  which  the  Society  preserves  as  a 
memento  of  this  primitive  epoch  of  its  history  —  an  epoch  of 
'•helpless  infancy,"'  as  significantly  expressed  by  our  late 
worthy  associate.  Dr.  Lapham. 

During  the  last  of  these  years,  1853,  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Lord,  the  then  Recording  Secretary,  and  the  present  Corre- 
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spending  Secretary,  carried  on  a  newspaper  discussion  as  to 
the  best  policy  of  such  a  Society — the  latter  contending  for 
an  association  open  to  all  who  would  unite  in  its  efforts, 
holding  frequent  meetings,  and  keeping  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses constantly  before  the  people.  Mr.  Lord  rather  de- 
fended the  old  management;  and  thus  a  diversity  of  opinion 
was  engendered,  and  nothing  that  year  was  accomplished . 

The  late  Dr.  Conover  at  length  suggested,  that  as  these 
differences  were  not  serious,  all  the  friends  of  the  Society 
and  its  worthy  objects  had  best  work  harmoniously  together. 
So,  in  January,  1854,  the  Society  was  re-organized.  Gen.  W. 
R.  Smith  chosen  president,  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Rev.  Chas.  Lord,  Recording  Secretary.  O.  M.  Con- 
over,  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Hunt,  Librarian.  The  second 
epoch  of  the  Society  was  now  commenced.  A  charter  of  in- 
corporation, and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $500  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Legislature.  The  little  book-case,  which  for 
two  or  three  years  had  occupied  a  corner  in  the  Governor's 
office,  was  now  removed  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in 
which  Dr.  Hunt,  the  Librarian,  held  a  position;  but  so  large 
were  the  additions  by  purchase  and  donation  that  year,  1,000 
volumes  and  as  many  pamphlets,  that  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  was  obliged  to  devote  a  small  room  in  his  private 
residence,  where  W.  M.  Rasdall  now  lives,  to  store  away 
these  accumulations.  The  next  year,  1855,  a  small  room  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church 
was  secured,  which  from  time  to  time  was  enlarged,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  Library  required,  during  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  until  the  whole  basement  was  occupied. 

In  January,  1'8C6,  the  Society  fairly  entered  upon  its  third 
epoch,  removing  into  the  rooms  assigned  it  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  then  new  Capitol  building,  with  its  twenty-ono 
thousand  books  and  pamphlets.  During  these  twelve  years 
succeeding  the  Society's  re-organization,  the  average  annual 
increase  of  books  and  pamphlets  was,  in  round  numbers, 
1,750;  and  during  the  nineteen  years  since  removing  into  the 
Capitol,  the  total  increase  has  been  88,000  or,  an  average  of 
over  4,G00  annually. 

With  a  Library  of  over  100,000  books  and  pamphlets  we 
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now  enter  upon  our  fourth  epoch,  having  during  the  past 
month,  removed  into  our  present  comparatively  safe  and 
commodious  apartments  in  the  new  south  wing  of  the  capi- 
tol.  This  epoch  will  probably  extend  to  the  period  when 
the  annual  expansions  of  the  Society's  collections  will  neces- 
sitate another  removal.  It  will  remain  for  others  in  the  not 
very  distant  future,  to  record  its  strength  and  progress;  and 
we  may  well  judge,  that,  having  passed  its  infancy  and 
entered  upon  its  vigorous  manhood,  that  the  Society  will 
never  be  less  prosperous  than  it  has  been  during  its  past 
career. 

FINANCIAL  condition  —  GENERAL  FUND. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  General  Fund  have 
been  the  same  —  $5,000. 

the  binding  fund. 

This  fund  has  received  but  two  donations  during  the  year 

—  one  from  W.  H.  Metcalf,  of  Milwaukee,  of  $50,  and  one 
from  E.  N.  Foster  of  50  cents.  From  other  sources,  the  re- 
ceipts have  been  as  follows:  Accrued  interest,  $788.16;  sale 
of  duplicates,  $181.96;  Hon.  B.  J.  Stevens  and  Wayne  Ram- 
sey, life  memberships,  $40;  annual  membership  dues,  $141  — 
making  the  increase  of  the  year  $1,201.62. 

This  makes  the  total  amount  $12,615.83,  to  which  we  expect 
eventually  to  add  $1,000,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen 
Taylor,  not  yet  available;  and  probably  fully  another  thou- 
sand from  the  sale  of  a  section  of  land  in  Texas,  the  gift  of 
the  late  Hon,  John  Catlin.  The  pressing  wants  of  the 
Society,  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  long  neglected 
binding,  the  constant  accretion  of  pamphlets,  magazines, 
and  manuscripts,  together  with  many  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  volumes  that  from  age  and  use  need  re-binding 

—  call  loudly  for  the  crowding  up  of  this  fund  to  not  less 
than  $20,000,  so  that  the  income  may,  for  all  time,  perform 
the  important  work  expected  of  it. 

Commenced  in  1SG6,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Binding  Fund 
has  not  made  the  growth  that  its  importance  demands  — 
averaging  only  about  $700  a  year.  Had  such  an  institution 
as  ours  been  located  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Chicago,  it 
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would  have  received  many  a  generous  donation;  while  with 
us,  a  whole  twelve-month  passes  by,  with  scarcely  an  added 
gift  to  its  needy  Binding  Fund. 

It  has  been  over  eighteen  years  since  Hon.  John  Catlin 
made  the  first  donation  to  this  Fund.  Its  growth  has  been 
slow,  while  the  needs  of  the  Society  are  increasing  with 
each  additional  year.  Several  of  the  aged  managers  of  the 
Society  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  this  Fund  made  available 
before  they  go  hence.  We  should  make  a  pressing  appeal 
to  the  friends  of  the  Society  in  behalf  of  this  Fund.  If 
pledges  could  be  secured,  payable  one  third  yearly,  without 
interest,  for  three  years,  the  aggregate  would  probably  go 
far  towards  completing  the  needed  amount. 

The  several  donors,  with  the  full  amount  of  their  contri- 
butions, have  been  as  follows: 

Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell $850  00 

Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn 300  00 

Samuel  Marshall, 250  00 

Hon.  Cyrus  Woo  innn 150  00 

Rev.  R."  M.  Hodges,  D.  D 140  00 

Hon.  John  Catlin 100  00 

Hon.  G.  W.  Allen 100  00 

Charles  Fairchild 100  00 

Hon.  Andrew  Prowdfit 100  00 

Hon.  Philetus  Sawyer 100  00 

Hon.  James  Sutherland 75  00 

Hon.  John  F.  Potter 50  00 

Hon.  Stephen  Taylor 50  00 

Hon.  James  T.  Lewis 50  00 

Col.  Richard  Dunbar 50  00 

Terrill  Thomas 50  00 

Gen.  J.  J  Guppev 50  00 

Hon.  M.  H.  Carpnnter 50  00 

Hon.  G.  W.  Bradford 50  00 

Hon.  John  A.  Rice 50  00 

W.  H.  Metcalf 50  00 

S.  Alofson 25  00 

W.  B.  Champion 20  00 

T.  Laidler .' 20  00 

Col.  Thos.  Reynolds 20  00 

Gen.  C.  P;  Chapman 20  00 

Hon.  R.  H.  Baker 30  00 

Hon.  Gerrit  Smith 20  00 

Hon .  Wm.  Blocker 20  00 

"A  Friend" 20  00 

Hon.  E.  D.  Holton $20  00 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D 20  00 

Col.  C.  C.  G.  Thornton 20  00 

Maj.  F.  W.  Oakley 20  00 

Hon.  J.  G.  Thorp 20  00 

Hon.  D.  K.  Tennev 20  00 

Hon.  M.  M.  Jackson 20  00 

Hon.  John  A.  Johnson 30  00 
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Hon.  B.  J,  Stevens 20  00 

Wavne  Ramsey 20  Oa 

Hon.  Philo  White 12  50 

Gen.  John  LawJer 10  00 

Hon.  G.  H.  Paul 10  00 

Miss  Clara  M  Stevens 5  00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Thomas 5  CO 

Geo.  Plunier  Smith 5  CO 

W.  F.  Sanders 3  OO 

Hon.  Geo.  Gary 2  00 

J.  B.  Holbrook 2  00 

C.  M.  Thurston 1  50 

Hon.  E.  N.  Foster 1  50 

F.  T.  Haseltine 1  00 

H.  M.  Nicholson 1  00 

Dr.  A.  S.  McDill 75 

Donations $3, 209  25 

Accrued  interest,  1867-84 5, 350  94 

Duplicate  books  sold,  1867-1884 2, 864  79 

Membership  fees,  net,  1867-1884 1, 184  45 

Rent  of  Texasland 6  40 

Total $12, 615  83 


The  annual  increase  of  the  Binding  Fund  since  its  incep- 
tion in  "1867,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Date. 

Increase. 

Total. 

Jan    1867                                                      

$100  00 

Jan    1868                                                      

$8  10 
04  63 
195  79 
89  55 
198  31 
173  43 
973  78 
921  02 

1,343  82 
731  98 
795  10 
928  98 
920  73 
888  67 

1,033  56 
912  51 

1,134  25 

1,201  62 

108  10 

Jan    1869                                                      

172  73 

Jan    1870                                                   

368  52 

Jan    1871                                                   

458  07 

Jan    1872                               .             

656  38 

Jan    1873                                           

829  81 

Jan    1874  .                                        

1,803  59 

2, 724  61 

Jan    1876       .                             

4,068  43 

Jan.  1877       .       .                          

4, 800  41 

Jan.  1878 

Jan.  1879 

Jan.  1880 

5,595  51 
6, 524  49 
7,445  22 

Jan.  1881 

Jan.  1882 

8,333  89 
9, 367  45 

Jan.  1883 

10, 279  96 

Jan.  1884 

11.414  21 

Jan.  1885 

12,615  83 

LIBRARY   additions. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  have  been 
2,54:0  volumes,  of  which  1,G0G  were  by  purchase,  and  040  by 
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donation  and  binding  of  newspaper  files.  Also  1,845  pamph- 
lets and  documents,  of  which  310  were  obtained  by  pur- 
chase, and  the  remainder,  1,475,  were  by  donation,  and  GO  by 
mounted  newspaper  cuttings.  Of  the  book  additions  2G6 
were  folios,  and  290  quartos,  increasing  the  number  of  folios 
in  the  Library  to  4,70?,  and  the  quartos  to  4,684,  and  both  to- 
gether to  9,38G. 

Among  these  Library  additions  have  been  quite  a  number 
of  valuable  and  rare  English  county  histories,  in  folio  and 
quarto;  the  Hakluyt  Society  publications,  47  volumes;  Mer- 
cure  de  France,  various  years  from  1G05  to  177G,  29  volumes,. 
and  IG  other  bound  newspaper  volumes  proceeding  this  cen- 
tury; Schlozer,  Epistolary  Correspondence,  in  Germany,  relat- 
ing to  our  Revolutionary  war,  177G-81,  10  volumes;  Royal 
Microscopical  Journal,  28  volumes;  30  volumes  of  American 
historical  atlases,  together  with  large  additions  to  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  our  collection,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  table  of  summary  additions  to  the  Library. 

We  can  best  realize  the  strength  of  the  Library  by  citing 

that  of  a  few  of  the  departments:    Bound  newspaper  files, 

4,583;  British  and  American  Patent  Reports,  4,308;  genealogy 

and  heraldry,  954;  Shakespearean  literature,  G42;  maps  and 

atlases,  957. 

LIBRARY  ADDITIONS  — SUMMARY. 

American  Patents 11 

British  patents 76 

American  history  and  travel 76 

American  local  history 99 

American  Revolutionary  war  history 18 

American  Indians 25 

State  Histories  and  Documents 81 

United  States  Documents  and  Surveys 197 

Slavery  and  Civil  war 88 

Canada ' 45 

Magazines  and  Reviews 320 

Historical  and  Leaz'ned  Societies 71 

American  Biography 65 

Foreign  Biography 25 

Genealogy  and  Heraldry 63 

Foreign  History 63 

Antiquities  and  Archasology 35 

G.  Biitian,  History  and  Biography 105 

Cyclopedias  and  Dictionaries 33 

Language  and  Philology i^* 

Bibliography 33 

Social  Science 11 

English  Literature 37 

Religious  History,  etc 43 


:;4 
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Hducation 12 

Science 89 

Drama 73 

Directories 25 

Poetry  and  Fiction 13 

Almanacs  and  Registers 57 

Voyages  and  Travels 11 

Bound  Newspaper  files 465 

Atlases 45 

Shakespereana 49 

Fine  Arts 16 

Miscellaneous 25 

Medical 3 

Classics 5 

Political  History 16 

Law  Literature .  5 

Secret  Societies 8 


PROGRESSIVE  LIBRARY  INCREASE,  2,546 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


Date. 

Volumes 
added. 

Documents 

and 
Pamphlets, 

Both 
together. 

Total  in 
Library, 

1854     Jan     1 

50 

1,000 

1,065 

1,005 

1,024 

1,107 

1,800 

837 

610 

544 

248 

520 

368 

923 

5, 462 

2,838 

923 

1,970 

1,211 

2,166 

1,852 

1,945 

2,851 

2,820 

1,818 

2,214 

2,050 

1,884 

2,741 

2,856 

1,983 

2, 546 

50 
2,000 

50 

1S55.   Jan.   2 

1,000 

2,  050 

1856,  Jan.   1 

1857,  Jan.  6 

2,000 

300 

959 

500 

723 

1,134 

711 

2.378 

356 

226 

806 

2,811 

1,043 

682 

6,240 

1,372 

3,779 

1,528 

1,178 

1,186 

1,764 

3,336 

5,090 

1,827 

3.027 

2,707 

1,486 

2,333 

2,496 

1,845 

3,065 
1,305 
1,983 
1,607 
2,523 
1,971 
1,321 
2,917 
604 
746 
1,174 
3,734 
6,505 
3,520 
7,163 
3,342 
5,000 
3,694 
3,030 
3, 131 
4,615 
5,156 
6,908 
4,041 
5,077 
4,591 
4,227 
5, 189 
4,479 
4,391 

5,115 
6,420 

185N    Jan.   1 

8,403 
10,010 
12, 533 
14, 504 
15,825 

1859    Jan    4         ... 

1860,   Jan.  3 

1061     Jan.   2   

1S62,    Jan.   2     

1863,   Jan.  2 

18, 742 

1864,   Jan.  2 

19, 346 

1865,   Jan.  3 

20, 092 

1866.   Jan.  2 

21,266 

1867.   Jan.  3 

25, 000 

1868.   Jan.  4 

31,505 

1869,   Jan.   1 

35, 025 

1870,   Jan.  4 

42,188 

1871,   Jan.  3 

45, 530 

1872,   Jan.   2 

50, 530 

1873,   Jan.  2 

54, 224 

1874,  Jan.   2 

1875,  Jan.  2 

57, 254 
60, 385 

1866,   Jan.  4 

65, 000 

1877    Jan     2  . . 

70, 156 

1878,   Jan    2 

77, 064 

1879,   Jan     3  

81,105 

1880,  Jan.  6 

1881,  Jan.  3 

1882,  Jan.   3...., 

1883,  Jan.   2 

86, 182 
90, 773 
95, 000 
100, 189 

1884,   Jan.  2 

104, 668 

1885,   JdU.   2 

109, 059 

Total, . 

.      53,231 

55,828 

109,059 
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Bound  Newspaper  Files  — The  following  additions  indi- 
cate their  number,  and  the  period  of  their  publication: 

Mercure  de  France • 

London  Swedish  Intelligencer 

London  Journal  and  British  Journal 

Boston  Gazette 

Edinburgh  Chrooicle 

Boston  Post-Boy  and  Advertiser 

Salem,  Essex  Gazette 

Boston  Chronicle 

Salem,  Essex  Gazette 

Boston  Gazette 

New  Haven  Gazette  and  Magazine 

Albany  Centlnel,  Register  and  Gazette 

Hudson  Balance  and  Columbian  Kepoatory 

Boston  Independent  Chronicle 

Danbury  N.  England  Republican,  etc 

Baltimore  Telegraph  and  Advertiser 

New  York  Weekly  Inspector 

Washington  Expositor 

London  Packet 

Select  newspapers 

Boston  Palladium   

Boston  Yankee 

Pittsburgh  Recorder 

New  Haven  Register  and  Ct.  papers 

Connecticut  Papers    

Philadelphia  Album 

Hartford  Literary  Casket • 

Cherokee  Phcenix 

New  York  Atlas 

Same 

New  York  Free  Enquirer 

New  York  American 

Dublin  Pennv  Journal 

New  York  Christian  Intelligencer 

New  York  &  Richmond  Co.  Free  Press 

New  York  Ladies  Morning  Star 

Waldie's  Literary  Omnibus 

Cincinnati  Literary  Examiner 

Albany  Rough  Hewer  &  Argus 

New  York,  New  World  

Washington  Campaign 

Prague  Constitutionalle  Blatte 

Southern  Literary  Gazette '  • 

Honolulu  Friend 

Chambers  Edinburgh  Journal 

Frankfort  Commonwealth 

London  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

London  Scientific  Opinion 

London  Spectator 

London  Templar 

London  Pall  Mall  Budget. ._ ; 

London  Saturday  Revievv 1^ '* 

Chicago  Advance    

London  Good  Templars  and  Watch  Word 

Boston  Woman's  Journal  

Boston  Union  Signal 

Harpers  Weekly 

Manchester  Alliance  News 

Dunedin  New  Zealand  Herald 

Wisconsin  newspapers 


1605.1776 

29 

1632-33 

1 

1720-23 

1 

1758-59 

1 

1759-60 

2 

1766-67 

2 

1768-70 

1 

1769 

1 

1770-73 

2 

1774-5 

1 

1786-8 

3 

1800 

1 

1803 

1 

1804 

1 

1804-5 

1 

1805 

2 

1806-7 

o 

1808-9 

3 

18G8-9 

1 

1808 

1 

1812 

1 

1814-15 

1 

1822 

1 

1822-27 

6 

1825 

1 

1826-27 

1 

1827 

1 

1828-31 

1 

1828-29 

1 

1829-31 

1 

1829-37 

1 

1831-35 

2 

1832-33 

1 

1832-33 

2 

1833-34 

1 

1836 

1 

1836-37 

1 

1839 

1 

1840-41 

2 

1841-42 

3 

1848^9 

1 

1850 

1 

1852 

1 

1852-81 

4 

1855-63 

9 

1860 

1 

1867-73 

23 

1868-70 

3 

1870  -80 

11 

1871-79 

5 

1873-75 

4 

.874,-77-78 

5 

1875-83 

9 

1876-7 

1 

1877 

1 

1877 

1 

1877-83 

7 

1878-83 

6 

1879-82 

1 

1878-83 

227 
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Melbourne  Temperance  News 1878-1883  I 

Chicago  Dial 1880-83  1 

Hartford  Cbristian  Secretary 1880-82  1 

Chicago  N.  West  Lumberman 1882-83  2 

Minneapolis  N.  Western  Miller 1882-83  2 

New  York  Baldwins  Monthly 1882-83  1 

Chicago  Rail  Road  Age 1882-83  3 

New  York  Nation 1882-83  3 

Chicago  Times 1882-84  8 

Chicago  Tribune 1882-84  10 

New  York  World 1882-84  7 

New  York  Tribune 1882-84  8 

Chicago  standard 1882-83  1 

Chicago  Weekly  Magazine 1882-84  2 

San  Francisco  Rescue 1882-83  1 

Philadelphia  S.  School  Times 1882-83  2 

Washington  Congressional  Record 1883  5 


465 


Of  this  unusually  large  newspaper  addition,  11  volumes 
were  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  34  volumes 
in  the  eighteenth,  and  the  remainder  in  the  present  century. 
Our  newspaper  department  ranks  among  the  very  best  in 
the  country  —  there  can  be  but  one  or  two,  if  any,  exceeding 
it  in  variety  and  extent  —  covering  a  period  of  almost  three 
centuries.  Of  the  seventeenth  century,  our  bound  files 
number  7G  volumes;  of  the  eighteenth,  522  volumes;  of  the 
present  century,  3,985  —  making  a  grand  total  4,583. 

ART   GALLERY. 

An  oil  portrait  of  the  late  Col.  Geo.  H.  Walker,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  painted  by  C.  W.  Heyd,  with  heavy  gilt 
frame,  presented  by  C.  F.  Ilsley  for  estate  of  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Walker;  oil  portrait  of  Col.  Henry  Gratiot,  early  settler  of 
La  Fayette  county,  Wisconsin,  copied  from  a  miniature  by 
J.  R.  Stuart,  gilt  frame,  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Washburne, 
of  Chicago;  oil  portrait  of  Samuel  Marshall,  of  Milwaukee, 
gilt  frame,  painted  by  C.  W.  Heyd,  of  Milwaukee,  presented 
by  Mr.  Marshall;  large  cabinet  photograph  of  Gen.  A.  C. 
Dodge  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  gilt  frame  from  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 
Salter,  of  Burlington;  crayon  portrait  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Dwinnell, 
late  of  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin,  framed,  from  Mrs,  Dwinnell; 
large  colored  lithograph  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  gilt 
frame,  from  McCormick  Harvesting  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  oil  and  crayon  paintings  now  in  the  Art  Gallery  num- 
ber 129,  besides  many  photographs  and  engravings. 
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Coin  and  Currencij — Specirn en  metric  gold  stella,  goloid 
dollar  and  metric  silver  dollar  —  presentation  pieces  from 
United  States  Mint  to  members  of  congress  1870,  valued  in 
coin  $G.10  per  set,  presented  by  W.  H.  Wyman,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  two  $1  Confederate  notes,  two  $100  interest  notes,  one 
$50  note,  two  $20  notes,  two  $10  notes,  two  $5  notes  and 
one  $20  note  of  State  of  Georgia,  from  Tennessee  Historical, 
Society  by  G.  P.  Thurston,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  two  dollars  Ber- 
rien county,  Michigan,  note,  February,  1838,  from  M.  Mullen, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin;  25  and  50  cents  blank  business 
script  of  Astor,  Wisconsin  Territory,  from  J.  H.  Hickcox, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  copper  piece  Louis  XVI.,  1791,  copper 
token,  Coalbrook,  England,  1792,  Wainfleet  half  penny  1795, 
token  Isaac  Newton,  1793;  token  reform  bill  1832,  ten  cen- 
times Napoleon  I,  1802,  from  Mathew  Croft,  Edgerton,  Wis- 
consin; Spanish  quarter  of  a  dollar  1786,  found  in  Necedah, 
Wisconsin,  and  presented  by  Wm.  Perault,  Necedah;  5  cents 
note  of  Blue  Ridge,  Turnpike  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  18,  1802,  25  cent 
note  of  Farmers*  Savings  Bank,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862,  50  cent 
note  of  Confederate  bank,  Winchester,  Va.,  Feb.  1,  1861,  and 
$2  note  of  corporation  of  Richmond,  Va.,  April  19,  1861,  from 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Meredith,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  w^heelbairow,  wheeled  from  Waterloo,  Wisconsin,  25 
miles,  to  Madison,  December  (>,  1884,  by  A.  J.  Roach,  on  an 
agreement  with  A.  J.  Hutchinson,  that  he  would  do  so  if 
Cleveland  was  elected  President,  —  the  latter  if  Blaine  was 
elected  — from  Mr.  Roach;  cannon  ball  that  killed 
Myron  Gardiner,  of  Company  B,  Second  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teers, July  18,  1861;  he  was  the  first  three  years'  soldier  from 
Wisconsin,  killed  by  the  Confederates  in  the  civil  war  1801- 
1865,  deposited  by  Captain  W.  H.  Harris,  of  Caledonia,  Min- 
nesota: a  gun  received  by  the  Society  from  River  Falls,  Wis- 
consin, donor  and  history  unknown;  a  sword,  two  feet  in 
length,  taken  from  a  cannon  of  the  First  New  Orleans  Bat- 
tery at  Shiloh,  April  7,  1862,  from  Geo.  F.  W^inter,  of  Bara- 
boo,  Wisconsin,  formerly  of  the  Fourteenth  Wisconsin  In- 
fantry;   specimens  of  the  maro,  or  covering  of  the  loins,  used 
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by  natives  of  Tahiti,  Hawaiian  Island,  of  both  sexes,  usually 
their  only  garments,  from  Professor  E.  S.  Holden,  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  also  from  the  same,  Massachusetts  Daily  Gazette 
and  Boston  News  Letter,  May  30,  1771;  the  Saltillo,  Mexico, 
Picket  Guard,  April  14,  1848;  a  relic  of  Mexican  war,  from 
Hon.  L.  W.  Barden,  Portage,  Wisconsin;  a  Mexican  news- 
paper, February  t),  1844,  Monterey,  Mexico;  American 
Pioneer  of  April  19  and  May  'Z,  1847,  and  Washington,  D.,C., 
National  RepiMican,  August  3,  ISfS,  from  Mrs.  A.  A.  Mere- 
dith. 

Antiquities  —  Stone  gorget,  green  variegated,  six  and  a 
half  inches  long,  fine  specimen,  found  in  town  of  Lavalle, 
Sauk  county,  Wisconsin,  in  1884,  plowed  up  on  new  un- 
broken land,  from  B.  G.  Parrott,  Lavalle,  Wisconsin;  large 
stone  spear,  fine  specimen,  four  by  ten  inches^  plowed  up  on 
section  IG,  town  11  north,  range  3  west,  in  town  of  Kickapoo, 
Vernon  county,  Wisconsin,  from  W.  N.  Carter,  Viroqua, 
Wisconsin;  piece  of  iron  (spike?)  taken  from  Father  Mar- 
quette's grave,  1877,  from  Father  Edward  Jaker,  Hancock, 
Michigan;  plaster  cast  of  large  stone  pipe,  having  a  man's 
face  on  the  upper  side,  from  W.  P.  Clarke,  Milton,  Wiscon- 
sin; iron  ax,  cut  out  of  a  white  oak  tree,  in  town  of  Fulton 
Rock  county,  AVisconsin,  tree  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  found  in  the  center,  from  Matthew  Croft,  Edgerton, 
Wisconsin. 

Natural  History  Specimens  —  Fossil  clam  ^  large  size, 
found  near  Edgerton  Creek,  Rock  county.  Wis;  two  specimens 
of  float  copper,  found  near  Edgerton,  Wis.;  petrified  wood 
and  obsidian,  from  Yellowstone  Park,  from  Matthew  Croft, 
Edgerton,  Wis.;  mummied  cat,  found  in  a  building  at 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  between  two  walls,  when  taken  down  in 
1883,  from  Dr.  Chas.  Sether,  Stoughton,  Wis.;  two  specimens 
of  fossil  fish,  found  in  digging  a  well  near  Appomatox, 
Potter  county,  Dakota,  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  from, 
John  Fallows, 

Maps  and  Atlases— A  valuable  collection  of  fifty-two 
early  charts  and  maps  of  America,  in  sheet  form,  1650-1778. 
purchased:  forty- five  bound  volumes  of  Atlases.  This 
makes  the  total  number  of  Maps  and  Atlases  in  the  Library, 
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957,  many  of  them  of  great  historic  rarity  and  value  in 
tracing  early  American  settlement,  and  primitive  geograph- 
ical nomenclature.  The  additions  this  year,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  chiefly  of  French  publications,  at  a  period 
vrhen  France  vv^as  especially  enterprising  in  her  explorations 
and  cartology  of  Canada  and  New  France,  including  the 
region  around  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  —  hence  their 
great  value  to  the  historian  and  investigator  of  the  North- 
West. 

Autographs  and  Manuscripts —  An  autograph  document, 
signed,  of  John  Hart,  a  signer  of  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, purchased;  autograph  letters  of  Edward  Everett  to 
W.  S.  Johnson,  dated  July  25,  Nov.  22,  Dec.  9,  and  Dec.  25, 
1830,  also  two  letters  of  Mrs.  Everett  to  same,  Sept.  30  and 
Dec.  26,  1830,  from  Mrs.  A.  A.  Meredith;  Rev.  S.  A.  Dwinnell's 
manuscripts  of  his  early  history  of  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  from 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Dwinnell,  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin;  deed  of  land 
near  Dortmund,  Westphalia,  Germany,  on  parchment,  bear- 
ing date  1447,  from  Carl  Klingsholz.  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin; 
manuscript  record  book  of  claims  to  land  in  Milwaukee  and 
other  counties  in  Wisconsin,  kept  at  Milwaukee  1837,  from 
James  S.  Buck,  Milwaukee;  manuscript  copy  of  roster  of  em- 
ployees of  American  Fur  Co.,  1818  and  1819,  from  D.  H.  Kel- 
ton,  U.  S.  A.;  powers  of  attorney  of  Elisha  Konkapot,  of  De- 
troit, Feb.  5,  1837,  and  Lucy  Konkapot  of  Madison  Co.,  New 
York,  March  18,  1837,  to  Robert  Konkapot,  of  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  to  sell  certain  lands,  with  certificate  of  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft  acting  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  from  Dr.  M.  M.  Davis,  of  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Letter  of  R.  F.  Rising  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  dated  Oct. 
25,  1837,  to  B.  Shakelford  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  in  regard 
to  c.  survey  of  road  from  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  to  Madi- 
son; a  letter  from  Franklin  Hatheway,  of  Astor,  Wisconsin, 
to  Hon.  J.  D.  Doty,  relative  to  a  survey  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  of  a  route  from  Madison  to  Milwaukee,  via  Fox 
Lake,  dated  Oct.  5.  1837,  with  receipts  for  work  performed; 
also  receipts  of  Eben  Peck,  of  Madison,  to  F.  Hatheway  for 
board,  Sept.  14,   1837;  R.  F.  Rising  and  Hiram  Penoyer  to 
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same  for  surveying,  September  19,  1837,  from  Charles  Doty, 
Alton,  111. 

Besides  the  usual  Library  work  of  the  year,  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  Library  Catalogue  is  nearly  through  the  press. 
It  not  only  shows  the  steady  growth  of  the  Library,  but 
proves  a  ready  guide  to  all  students  and  investigators  in 
their  researches  after  truth  and  knowledge.  The  removal 
of  the  Library  into  our  new  quarters  has  been  a  tedious  and 
laborious  work —  yet  one,  in  its  accomplished  results,  most 
gratifying  to  all  interested  in  such  a  collection  of  literature 
in  all  its  diversified  branches. 

We  can  but  record,  with  sincere  expression  of  regret,  the 
death,  within  the  year,  of  two  of  our  worthy  associates  and 
coadjutors,  O.  M.  Conover,  LL.  D.,  who  has  been  officially 
connected  with  the  Society,  and  one  of  its  most  intelligent 
and  unflagging  workers  ever  since  the  Society  has  had  an 
existence,  and  whose  career  and  worth  are  deservedly  set 
forth  in  this  volume;  and  the  venerable  Mr.  Isaac  Lyon,  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  who  has  for  nearly  fourteen  years  served 
as  Cabinet-Keeper  for  the  Society  voluntarily,  as  a  labor  of 
love.  He  will  long  be  kindly  remembered  by  many  thou- 
sands of  the  people  of  our  State  for  his  unwearied  attentions 
in  exhibiting  to  them  the  various  objects  of  curiosity  and 
interest  in  the  Cabinet. 


JEAN  NICOLET. 


By  F.    H.    GARNEAU    and    Rev.   J.  B.    FERLAND,   with    Notes   By 
BENJAMIN  SULTE. ' 

Translated  by  Hon.  Horace  Rublee. 


[From  the  Journal  de  Quebec,  April  20,  1854] 

Mr.  Editor: — Your  readers  should  thank  Mr.  Ferland  for 
the  publication  of  his  Notes  On  the  Registers  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Quebec.  It  diverts  us  from  our  political  discussions,  and  car- 
ries us  back  towards  the  glorious  times  when  our  fathers  were 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  empire.  I  shall  neverthe- 
less venture  some  remarks  on  the  danger  of  exaggeration. 
These  remarks  came  into  my  mmd  as  I  read  what  Mr.  Fer- 
land reports  of  Jean  Nicolet/  a  coureur  de  hois,  and  later 
an  Indian  interpreter.  In  his  first  function,  Nicolet  belonged 
to  that  class  of  men  concerniug  whom  the  complaints  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Colony  were  never  exhausted.  They  were  in- 
deed of  a  kind  outside  of  law,  and  irrepressible.  They  were 
encountered  everywhere  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Lake 
Superior. 

Mr.  Shea,  in  his  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, has  fallen  into  an  error  through  preconceived  ideas, 
though  with  a  purpose  very  laudable,  as  I  admit.     It  suffices 

'This  I  rio  of  antiquaries  are  confesseily  among  the  ablest  wlio  have 
made  investigations  into  the  early  history  of  New  France;  and  this  discus- 
sion by  such  distinguished  writers  regarding  the  primiuve  history  of 
Wisconsin,  well  merits  preservation  in  the  Collections  oi  our  Society. 
Reference  to  it  and  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Butter aeld's  work  on  Nicolet,  not  then 
issued,  but  which  subsequently  appeared,  is  made  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls 
viii,  188.  L.   C.  D. 

'^  In  Nicolet's  time  there   were  no  coureurs  de  hois.     It  was    only  after 
1667,  or  even  1670,  that  this  class  began  to  appear.     Nicolet   was  directly 
under  the  orders  of  Chauiplain  —  B.  Sulte. 
4— H.  C. 
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to  read  in  the  Relations  des  Jesuites,  and  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Librar}'  of  the  Societe  LitUraire  of  this  city,  and  in  that 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  what  is  there  found  touching 
geographical  discoveries,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  at  its  just 
value  the  part  of  each  in  the  extension  made  year  by  year  to 
the  limits  of  New  France.' 

Father  Vimont,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  of  Canada  from 
1639  to  1645,  and  charged  in  that  capacity  with  preparing 
the  relations  of  his  subordinates  {ses  Peres)  reports,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Shea  himself,  "  that  the  Sieur  Nicolet,  who  pene- 
trated farthest  into  those  distant  countries,  says  that  if  he 
had  gone  three  days  more  up  a  great  river  that  leads  out  of 
Green  Bay,  he  would  have  reached  the  '  Great  Waters.'  "  It 
was  thus  the  savages  designated  the  Mississippi.  The  river 
that  empties  into  Green  Bay  is  the  Fox  river,  the  source  of 
which  is  near  that  of  the  Wisconsin,  which  runs  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi. 

According  to  this,  Nicolet  did  not  even  reach  the  Wiscon- 
sin; but,  assuming  the  most  liberal  interpretation,  I  will 
admit  that  this  traveler  ascended  the  Fox  to  its  source,  that 
he  re-crossed  the  high  lands  that  separated  that  river  from 
the  W^isconsin,  and  that  he  descended  the  latter  within 
three  days  distance  of  the  Mississippi." 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  he  discovered  or  saw  that 
river.  It  was  doubtless  on  the  report  of  the  Indians  that  he 
estimated  that  he  was  at  that  distance  from  the  grand  trib- 
utary of  the  ocean,  glorified  under  the  name  of  the  Great 
Waters  by  the  natives,  who  for  a  long  time  had  announced 
it  to  the  French.* 

in  such  matters,  precise  evidence  is  demanded;  and  that 
cited  in  favor  of  Nicolet  proves  that  he  did  not  go  to  the 
Mississippi,  though  Mr.  Shea  takes  it  upon  himself  to  assert 

'  For  the  discoveries  of  Champlain,  and  those  of  Nicolet,  see  my  Melanges y 
423-25  — B.  SULTE. 

-  We  have  as  yet  found  no  proof  that  Nicolet  had  seen  the  Wisc@nsiQ 
river  —  B.  Sulte. 

*Tlie  natives  could  not  have  announced  the  existence  of  the  Mississippi 
"  for  a  long  time,"  since  all  that  had  occurred  before  1634  is  condensed  in 
what  I  have  said  of  it,  pp.  430,  437-28  of  my  Melanges.—  B.  Sulte 
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the  contrary.     I  share  the  opinion  of  Bancroft  and  other 
historians  who  have  written  on  this  subject. 

For  the  rest  I  am  convinced  that  if  Nicolet  had  reached 
this  river  in  1639/  the  sensation  would  have  been  as  great  as 
it  was  when  Joliette  and  Marquette  discovered  it  in  1073,  and 
that  the  memory  of  it  would  not  have  been  lost  at  the  latter 
epoch.  I  do  not  hesitate  either  to  believe  that  the  two  cele- 
brated travelers  would  never  have  been  willing  to  have 
allowed  honors  to  be  attributed  to  them  which  were  not 
legitimately  due  them. 

Mr.  Ferland  is  then  wrong  in  blushing  for  having  been 
an  ticipated  in  the  tardy  homage  that  should  be  given  ISTico- 
let,  to  whom  there  always  remains  the  honor  of  having  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  extension  of  our  discoveries;  but  it  is 
known  that  for  want  of  a  nail  the  horse  was  lost,  and  in 
the  present  case  the  point  is  capital. 

F.  X.  Garneau.' 

Quebec,  18  April,  1851. 


[From  the  Journal  de  Quebec,  22d  April,  1854  ] 

Sir  —  In  the  little  corner  that  I  occupy  with  my  feuilleton 
in  your  Journal,  I  have  often  felicitated  myself  at  being 
sheltered  from  the  political  tempests  that  I  hear  rage  above 
my  head.  Thus  it  is  with  a  certain  hesitation  that  I  leave 
the  humble  earth-surface  to  mount  for  an  instant  to  the 
highest,  and  I  promise  to  descend  from  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  number  of  the  30th  inst.  contains  some  observations 
by  M  Garneau,  apropos  of  the  encomium  rendered  to  Jean 
Nicolet  by  Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  in  his  work  entitled: 
"Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.''' 
The  disapprobation  of  M.  Garneau  seems  to  relate  chiefly  to 
the  two  following  passages:    "It  is  certain  that  to  Nicolet 

'  See  my  Melanges  435-36,  439.  Garneau  speaks  constantly  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  difference  of  the  times.  Between  1634  and  1673  there 
is  a  whole  world  !  {tout  tin  monde). —  B.  Sulte. 

'  Garneau  wrote  a  very  good  history  of  Canada,  but  seldom  touches  any 
point  in  detail, —  B.  SULTE. 
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is  due  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  wlio  reached  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi."  *  *  *  *  "We  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  of  a  man  too  little  known,  although  he 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  early  history  of  Canada." 

"  I  will  admit,"  says  M.  Garneau,  "'  that  this  traveler  as- 
cended the  Fox  river  to  its  source,  that  he  crossed  the  high 
lands  separating  that  river  from  the  Wisconsin,  and  that  he 
descended  the  latter  to  within  three  days'  distance  of  the 
Mississippi.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  he  discovered  or 
that  he  saw  that  river."  Mr.  Shea  must  have  reached  the 
same  conclusion  since  he  gives  to  Joliet  and  Marquette  the 
honor  of  having  discovered  the  Mississippi,  (pp.  LXXVIII 
and  LXXX),  and  cites  the  words  of  P.  Viniont,  "If  he  had 
journeyed  (navigue)  three  days,"  etc. 

Mr.  Shea  remarks,  nevertheless,  that  Xicolet  was  the  first 
to  reach,  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Having  sailed  upon  the  Wisconsin,  a  tributary  of  the 
Great  River,  Xicolet  was  able  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of 
the  river  Niagara  may  say  that  he  sees  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Such  at  least  is  the  sense  which  I  attach  to  the 
words  of  the  American  writer. 

Did  Xicolet  occupy  a  sufficiently  important  place  in  the 
early  history  of  Canada  that  his  name  should  not  be  for- 
gotten by  us? 

If  we  search  the  annals  of  New  England  we  shall  find 
there,  preciously  preserved,  the  history  of  men  regarded  as 
remarkable,  because  they  first  dared  to  advance  fifty  or 
sixty  leagues  from  the  sea- coast.  With  us  the  name  is 
hardly  known  of  a  Frenchman  of  Canada,  who  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Colony,  had  already  penetrated  very  far  into 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  West. 

Nicolet  did  not  amuse  himself,  like  the  English,  in  grop- 
ing around  the  European  settlements;  embarking  upon  a 
frail  bark  canoe,  he  ascended  the  rapids  of  the  Ottawa, 
penetrated,  by  means  of  the  small  rivers,  lakes  and  portages, 
as  far  as  Lake  Huron,  which  he  crossed,  and  visited  a  part 
of  the  Lake  of  Illinois  —  now  Michigan — of  Green  Bay, 
where  he  was  environed  by  restless  and  unknown  tribes;  he 
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pursued  his  route  toward  the  West,  ascended  the  Fox  river, 
passed  by  a  short  portage  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  thus  passed 
upon  the  waters  that  belong  to  the  vast  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.' He  rested  about  forty  leagaes  from  the  Fort  of  Que- 
bec, after  having  seen  the  northern  coast  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  a  part  of  the  countries  which  compose  the  States  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  This  voyage  and  these  discov- 
eries would  have  sufficed  to  make  the  reputation  of  five  or 
six  traders  among  our  neighbors. 

The  Governors  had  on  divers  occasions  to  complain  of  the 
coureurs  de  hois;  this  class  nevertheless  served  to  discover 
the  greater  part  of  North  America,  for  our  voyaguers  of  the 
upper  countries  were  the  successors  and  substitutes  of  the 
former.  If  some  of  these  men  brought  shame  upon 
the  French  name,  others  succeeded  in  establishing  the  good 
opinion  that  the  savage  tribes  long  held  for  all  that  belonged 
to  France. 

The  talents  and  capacity  of  Nicolet  were  highly  appreci- 
ated by  the  Governors,  since  on  three  occasions  he  was 
charged  with  negotiating  peace  between  the  French  and 
the  savages,  first  with  the  Iroquois,  then  with  the  tribes 
about  Lake  Michigan,  and,  finally,  in  company  with 
P.  Raguenau,  with  the  Iroquois  at  the  fort  of  Three  Rivers. 

As  an  interpreter,  he  was  of  the  rank  of  the  founders  of 
several  of  the  first  families  of  the  country.  Charles  Le 
Moyne,  since  Lord  of  Longueil,  as  well  as  others,  acquired 
their  titles  of  nobility  by  ihe  services  they  rendered  in  this 
capacity.  The  handwriting  of  Nicolet,  as  well  as  his  nom- 
ination to  the  position  of  commissaire,-  which  demanded  an 
aptitude  for  accounts,  prove  that  he  had  received  a  good 
education. 

Moreover,  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Guillaume 
Couillard,  the  title  of  Honorable  given  him  in  several  docu- 
ments, the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  a  member  of  the 

I  We  have  no  proof  of  this.  FerUud  never  saw  anything  on  the  subject 
except  the  text  of  Pare  Vimont  cited  above. —  B.  Sulte. 

-Nicolet  w^as  ntver  commissaire.     See  my  Melanges,  448.— B.  Sulte. 
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noble  family  of  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny,  show  the  import- 
ance whicii  Nicolet  enjoyed  in  the  Colony. 

I  have  therefore  regretted  that  a  man  so  generally  es- 
teemed in  his  time,  and  who  rendered  such  important  serv- 
ices to  his  country,  shoukl  have  remained  almost  unknown 
among  us.  We  should  not  have  to  express  this  regret  if  we 
had  had  a  number  of  men  like  M.  Garneau,  devoting  them- 
selves with  ardor  and  success  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Canada.  J.  B.  F.  Ferland,  Priest. 

Note  on  Nicolet. —  I  have  learned  from  the  President  of  the  Societe 
Academique,  of  Cherbourg,  France,  that  the  Nicolet  family  existed  in  that 
place  during  the  sixteenth  century;  and  that  at  the  time  that  our  Nicolet 
was  born,  there  were  several  branches  of  the  family  in  and  around  Cher- 
bourg. There  are  at  the  present  time  no  less  than  thirty-seven  families  of 
the  Nicolets  in  the  commune  of  Hainneville  alone,  a  place  of  nine  hun- 
dred souls,  four  miles  from  Cherbourg,  aside  from  those  in  Cherbourg  and 
elsewhere.  The  village  of  Delamer,  which  forms  a  part  of  Hainneville,  has 
no  other  inhabitants  than  the  Delamer  families  —  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
our  Nicolet  was  Margaret  Delamer. 

Father  Vimont"s  writings  are  invaluable.  I  suspect  that  he  "  pumped  ' 
Nicolet  for  information.  In  one  of  his  annual  letters  —  that  of  1642  —  he 
nearly  declares  the  fact. — B.  Sulte. 


I)E  LIXGERY'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  FOXES,  1728. 


By  rev.  EMANUEL  CRESPEL, 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  our  Society's  Collections,  Crespel's  account  was 
given  as  translated  by  the  late  Gen.  Wm.  R.  Smith;  but  as  it  was  not  com- 
plete, it  is  deemed  proper  to  give  the  reverend  Father's  full  text  as  fur- 
nishel  by  the  English  translation  of  his  travels,  published  in  London  in 
1797. 

Father  Crespel  was  a  Flemish  Missionary,  after  the  order  of  Recollects. 
He  came  to  Canada  in  1721;  and  for  his  narrative  of  the  Fox  expedition 
of  1738.  in  which  he  served  as  a  chaplain  to  the  French  forces,  all  lovers 
of  Wisconsin  history  must  feel  grateful  to  him,  accompanied  with  the  regret 
that  he  had  not  preserved  many  more  details.  On  his  return  to  France, 
the  ship  on  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  in  November,  1736,  on  the  desert 
island  of  Anticosti,  on  the  borders  of  Labrador,  where  he  and  his  compan- 
ions spent  the  ensuing  Winter,  enduring  much  suffering  and  privation.  In 
June  following,  he  returned  to  Quebec,  and  to  France  in  1738.  He  did  not 
probably  long  survive,  as  his  work  was  published  under  the  editorship  of 
his  brother,  Louis  Crespel,  first  in  German,  at  Frankf -irt  and  Leipzig,  in 
1751,  and  then  an  edition  ia  French,  at  Frankfort,  in  1753,  and  another  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1757— thus  including  the  Eaglish  translation,  we  have  four 
editions  of  this  little  work.  L.  C.  D, 

I  was  drawn,  in  1728,  from  my  curacy  to  go  as  chaplain 
to  a  party  of  four  hundred  French,  which  the  Marquis  de 
Beauharnois  commanded,  and  who  were  to  be  joined  by 
eight  or  nine  hundred  Indians  of  several  nations,  particu- 
larly Iroquois,  who  inhabited  the  south  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  between  the  English  and  French  colonies,* 
by  the  Hurons  and  Nipissings,  and  the  Outawahs,  who  lived 
on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  those  names.  To  these,  M.  Peset, 
a  priest,  and  Father  Bertonniere,  a  Jesuit,  acted  as  chaplains. 
The  whole,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Lignerie,  were  dis- 

*Note  by  the  English  translator:  "M.  Crespel  does  not  say  what  induced 
the  French  Government  of  Ca  ada  to  undertake  this  expedition;  and  it 
cannot  escape  observation,  that  this  Christian  priest  talks  of  destroying  a 
whole  nation  of  innocent  Indians  with  great  coolness  and  composure." 
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patched  with  orders  to  destroy  a  nation  of  Indians,  called  by 
the  French  the  Fox  Indians;  but  in  their  own  language  the 
Outagamies,  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  from  Montreal. 

The  Iroquois  Indians  inhabit  the  south  side  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  between  the  English  and  French  Colonies,  and 
are  the  most  powerful,  warlike  and  politic  people  among  the 
natives  of  North  America.  They  consist  of  six  confederate 
nations,  and  their  form  of  government  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  Many  of  these  Iroqaois  are  set- 
tled in  the  interior  of  the  French  Colony  in  villages,  are 
converted,  and  as  submissive  to  the  French  government  as 
Indians  can  be  made.  They  have  rendered  us  good  services, 
particularly  in  war  time. 

The  Hurons  are  situated  between  Lakes  Huron,  Erie 
and  Ontario,  The  JSTipissings,  to  the  northeast  of  Lake 
Huron. 

We  set  off  the  5th  of  June,  1728,  and  ascended  the  great 
river  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Outawahs,  and  is  full  of 
falls  and  carrying  places.  We  quitted  it  at  Mata wan,  to  enter 
a  river  which  leads  into  Lake  Nipissing;  the  length  of  this 
river  is  about  thirty  leagues,  and,  like  that  of  the  Outawahs, 
full  of  falls  and  carrying  places.  From  this  river  we  entered 
the  Lake,  whose  breadth  is  about  eight  leagues;  after  cross- 
ing which,  the  river  of  the  French  carried  us  quickly  into 
Lake  Huron,  into  which  it  falls,  after  having  run  a  course 
of  thirty  leagues  with  great  rapidity. 

As  it  was  not  possible  that  so  many  persons  could  go 
down  these  small  rivers  together,  it  was  agreed,  that  those 
wiio  passed  down  first,  should  wait  for  the  others  at  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Huron,  in  a  place  called  La  Prairie,  which 
is  a  very  fine  situation.  Here  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a 
rattle- snake,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be  mortal,  but  none  of  us 
received  any  injury. 

The  26th  of  July  we  were  all  assembled  together,  and  I 
celebrated  mass,  which  I  had  hitherto  deferred.  Next  day 
we  departed  for  Michilimakinac,  a  post  situated  between  the 
Lakes   Huron  and   Michigan.     Although  the  distance  was 
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one  hundred  leagues,  we  ran  it  in  less  than  six  days.  Here 
we  remained  some  time  to  repair  what  had  been  damaged 
in  the  falls  and  carrying  places;  and  here  I  consecrated  twa 
pair  of  colours,  and  interred  two  soldiers  who  were  carried 
off  by  fatigue  and  illness. 

Michilimakinac  is  a  post  advantageously  situated  for 
trade,  with  three  great  lakes  —  Michigan,  which  is  threa 
hundred  leagues  in  circuit;  Huron,  which  is  full  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  in  circumference;  and  Lake  Superior, 
which  is  full  five  hundred  leagues  round,  all  three  naviga- 
ble for  the  largest  sort  of  boats,  and  the  two  first,  separated 
only  by  a  small  strait,  which  has  water  sufficient  for  small 
vessels,  which  can  sail,  without  any  obstacle,  over  Lake  Erie,, 
to  the  post  of  Niagara. 

The  10th  of  August,  we  left  Michilimakinac,  and  entered 
Lake  Michigan.  As  we  had  contrary  winds  for  two  days, 
our  Indians  had  time  to  hunt,  and  they  brought  in  two  elks 
and  a  caribou,  and  were  generous  enough  to  offer  us  a  part. 
We  made  some  difficulties  in  receiving  their  favor,  but  they 
forced  us,  and  told  us  that  since  we  had  shared  with  them 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  it  was  just  we  should  partake 
of  the  comforts  it  had  procured,  and  that  they  should  not 
esteem  themselves  men  if  they  did  not  act  thus  to  their 
brethren.  This  answer,  which  was  spoken  in  French,  af- 
fected me  sensibly.  What  humanity  among  those  we  call 
savages!  and  how  many  should  we  find  in  Europe  to  whom 
that  title  might  be  more  properly  applied  I 

The  generosity  of  our  Indians  deserved  a  lively  sense  of 
gratitude  from  us.  Several  times,  when  we  had  not  been 
able  to  find  places  for  hunting,  we  had  been  obliged  to  live 
on  salt  meat.  The  flesh  of  the  elks  and  caribou  removed 
the  distaste  we  began  to  entertain  for  our  ordinary  food. 

The  orignal,  or  elk  of  Canada,  is  as  large  as  a  horse,  and 
his  horns  as  long  as  those  of  a  stag,  but  thicker  and  more 
inclining  over  the  back,  the  tail  short,  and  his  skin  a  mix- 
ture of  light  gray  and  reddish  black.  The  caribou  is  not  so 
tall  and  shaped  more  like  the  ass,  but  equals  the  stag  in 
swiftness. 
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The  1-itli  of  the  same  month,  we  conthiued  our  route  as 
far  as  the  strait  of  Chicagou,  and  passing  from  thence  to 
Cape  La  Mort,  which  is  five  leagues,  we  encountered  a  gale 
of  wind  that  drove  several  of  our  canoes  on  shore,  who 
could  not  double  the  cape  and  shelter  themselves  under  it; 
several  were  lost,  and  the  men  distributed  among  the  other 
canoes,  who  by  great  good  fortune  escaped  the  danger. 

The  loth  we  landed  among  the  Malomines,  with  a  view  to 
provoke  them  to  oppose  our  descent;  they  fell  into  the  snare 
and  were  entirely  defeated.  These  Indians  are  called  by  the 
French  Folles  Avoines  or  Wild  Oat  Indians,  probably  from 
their  living  chiefly  on  that  sort  of  grain.  The  whole  nation 
consists  only  of  this  village,  who  are  some  of  the  tallest  and 
handsomest  men  in  Canada. 

The  next  day  we  encamped  at  the  entrance  of  a  river 
named  La  Gasparde;  our  Indians  entered  the  woods  and 
brought  back  several  deer,  a  kind  of  game  very  common  in 
this  place,  and  which  supplied  us  with  provisions  for  some 
days. 

We  halted  on  the  17th  from  noon  to  evening,  to  avoid  ar- 
riving at  the  post  of  La  Baye  before  night,  wishing  to  sur- 
prise our  enemies,  whom  we  knew  to  be  in  company  with 
the  Saguis,*  our  allies,  whose  village  lay  near  Fort  St.  Fran- 
cis. We  advanced  in  the  evening,  aad  at  midnight  reached 
our  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fox  river.  As  soon  as  we 
had  arrived.  Monsieur  de  Lignerie  sent  some  Frenchmen  to 
the  commandant  to  know  for  certain  if  there  were  any  ene- 
mies in  the  village,  and  being  assured  there  were,  he  sent 
all  the  Indians  and  a  detachment  of  the  French  across  the 
river  Le  Sur,  round  the  habitations,  while  the  rest  of  the 
French  entered  by  the  direct  way.  However,  we  had  en- 
deavored to  conceal  our  arj-ival,  the  enemies  had  informa- 
tion, and  all  the  inhabitants  escaped  except  four,  who  were 
delivered  to  our  Indians  ;  and  they,  after  having  long 
amused  themselves  with  tormenting  them,  shot  them  with 
arrows. 

I  was  a  painful  witness  of  this  cruel  transaction,  and  could 

*  Saguis  —  Sauks.    L.  C.  D. 
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not  reconcile  the  brutal  pleasure  they  took  in  tormenting  these 
unfortunate  people,  and  making  them  suffer  the  pain  of 
twenty  deaths  before  they  deprived  them  of  life,  with  the 
generous  sentiments  expressed  by  these  same  savages  a  few 
days  ago.  I  wished  to  have  asked  them,  if  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  striking  contrast  in  their  conduct,  and  to  point  out 
what  I  thought  reprehensible  in  their  proceeding;  but  as  all 
our  interpreters  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  I  was 
obliged  to  postpone  my  enquiries  till  another  time. 

After  this  affair  we  ascended  the  Fox  river,  which  is 
much  troubled  with  rapids,  and  whose  course  is  nearly  forty 
leagues.  The  34th  of  August  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
the  Puans  Indians,  whose  name,  in  their  language,  does  not 
bear  the  same  signification  as  in  the  French,  but  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  waters,  and  they  may  therefore  be  more 
properly  called  the  maritime  Indians.  Our  people  were  well 
disposed  to  destroy  such  men  as  they  should  find  there,  but 
the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  saved  them,  and  we  could  only 
burn  their  huts,  and  destroy  the  harvest  of  Indian  corn,  on 
which  they  subsist. 

We  afterwards  crossed  the  little  lake  of  the  Foxes,  and  en- 
camped at  the  end.  The  next  day  being  St.  Lawrence,  we 
had  mass*,  and  entered  a  small  river  which  led  us  to  a 
marshy  ground,  on  the  borders  of  which  was  situated  the 
chief  settlement  of  those  Indians  of  whom  we  were  in  search. 
Their  allies,  the  Saguis,  had  given  them  notice  of  our  ap- 
proach; they  did  not  think  to  wait  our  arrival,  and  we  found 
in  their  village  some  women  only,  whom  our  Indians  made 
slaves,  and  an  old  man,  whom  they  burned  by  a  slow  fire, 
without  manifesting  the  least  repugnance  for  committing 
so  barbarous  an  action. 

This  cruelty  appeared  to  me  more  atrocious  than  that  they 
had  exercised  on  the  four  Saguis.  I  seized  this  opportunity 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  the  subject  I  before  mentioned. 
Among  our  Frenchmen  we  had  one  who  spoke  the  Iroquois 
language,  whom  I  desired  to  tell  the  Indians  that  I  was  sur- 

*  Note  by  English  translator:  "How  easy  does  this  pious  missionary 
pass  from  havoc  and  destruction  to  devotion." 
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prised  to  see  them  with  so  much  apparent  pleasure  inflict 
such  a  cruel  death  on  an  unfortunate  old  man;  that  the 
laws  of  war  did  not  extend  so  far,  and  that  it  appeared  to 
me  that  such  barbarity  gave  the  lie  to  all  those  good  princi- 
ples they  pretended  to  entertain  towards  mankind.  One  of 
the  Iroquois  answered,  that  if  any  of  them  should  fall  into 
the  bands  of  the  Foxes  and  Saguis,  they  would  experience 
still  more  cruel  treatment,  and  that  it  was  a  custom  with 
them  to  treat  their  enemies  as  they  should  be  treated  by 
them  if  they  were  taken. 

I  wished  much  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  this  Indian,  to  have  shown  him  what  was  blameable  in 
his  answer;  but  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  desiring 
my  interpreter  to  represent  to  him,  that  nature  and  religion 
still  more  required  that  we  should  be  humane  towards  each 
other,  and  that  moderation  should  guide  us  in  all  our  actions; 
that  pardon,  and  a  forgivness  of  injuries,  were  virtues,  the 
practice  of  which  was  expressly  commanded  by  heaven; 
that  I  conceived  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  spare  the 
Fox  or  Saguis  Indians,  but  that  if  they  put  them  to  death,  it 
should  be  as  foes  to  their  nation,  and  not  as  private  enemies; 
that  such  revenge  was  criminal,  and  that  to  exercise  such 
excesses  as  they  had  toward  the  five  unfortunate  men  they 
had  put  to  death  with  such  cruel  torments,  in  some  de- 
gree justified  the  barbarity  with  which  they  reproached 
their  enemies:  that  the  laws  of  war  only  permitted  them  to 
take  the  life  of  their  enemy,  and  not  to  glut  themselves  with 
his  blood,  or  drive  them  to  despair  by  destroying  them  in 
any  other  way  than  by  combat  and  arms  I  In  fine,  that 
they  ought  to  set  the  Foxes  and  Saguis  that  example  of 
moderation  which  is  the  proof  of  a  good  heart,  and  which 
makes  the  Christian  religion  and  those  who  profess  it,  so 
much  loved  and  admired. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  interpreter  explained  my  senti- 
ments clearly,  but  the  Indian  could  not  be  brought  to  con- 
fess that  he  acted  on  a  false  principle.  I  was  proceeding  to 
urge  further  reasons,  when  orders  were  given  to  advance 
against  the  last  post  of  the  enemy,  which  was  situated  on 
a  little  river  which  runs  into  another  river  that  communi- 
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cates  with  the  Mississippi.  We  did  not  find  any  Indians, 
and  as  we  had  no  orders  to  advance  further,  we  employed 
some  days  in  laying  waste  the  country,  to  deprive  the  ene- 
my of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  country  hereabouts  is 
beautiful,  the  land  fertile,  the  game  plenty  and  good,  the 
nights  were  very  cold,  but  the  days  extremely  hot. 

After  this  expedition,  if  such  a  useless  march  deserves 
that  name,  we  prepared  to  return  to  Montreal,  from  which 
w^e  were  now  four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  distant.  In 
our  passage,  we  destroyed  the  fort  at  La  Baye,  because 
being  so  near  the  enemy,  it  would  not  afford  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  French  who  must  be  left  as  a  garrison.  The 
Fox  Indians,  irritated  by  our  ravages,  and  convinced  that 
we  should  scarcely  make  a  second  visit  into  a  country 
where  we  were  uncertain  of  meeting  with  any  inhabitants, 
might  have  blockaded  the  fort,  and  perhaps  have  taken  it. 
When  we  arrived  at  Michilimakinac,  our  commander  gave 
permission  to  every  one  to  go  where  he  pleased.  We  had 
now  three  hundred  leagues  to  travel,  and  our  provisions 
would  have  fallen  short  if  we  had  not  exerted  ourselves  to 
make  a  quick  passage.  The  winds  favored  us  in  crossing 
Lake  Huron;  but  we  had  continual  rains  while  we  were  on 
the  river  of  the  French,  while  crossing  Lake  Michigan,  and 
on  the  river  Matawan,  which  ceased  as  we  entered  the  river 
of  the  Outawahs.  I  cannot  describe  the  swiftness  with 
which  we  descended  this  great  river,  of  which  imagination 
only  can  form  an  idea.  As  I  was  in  a  canoe  with  some  men 
whom  experience  had  taught  how  to  descend  the  rapids,  I 
was  not  one  of  the  last  at  Montreal,  where  I  arrived  the  28th 
of  September,  and  remained  there  till  the  Spring,  when  I 
e  ceived  orders  to  proceed  to  Quebec. 


FRENCH  FORTIFICATIONS  NEAR  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  WIS- 
CONSIN.   ''HOLD  THE  FORT!" 


By  prof.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER,  LL.  D. 

A  prominent  historian  of  Wisconsin  thus  writes :  "  There 
was  never  within  the  boundaries  of  Crawford  county  a 
French  military  post  of  any  kind,  while  France  held  domin- 
ion over  this  region.  No  traveler  mentions  any  fortification 
there.  No  official  French  document  has  ever  been  discov- 
ered giving  any  account  of  any  fort  there.  Yet  as  early  as 
1820,  a  map  was  published  by  the  United  States  on  which  is 
delineated  a  famous  fortification  —  huge  walls  with  their 
salient  projections,  all  shown  as  if  some  mighty  military 
genius  had  planned  its  construction.'" 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  recent  historian,  who  further 
declares  belief  in  any  French  fort  near  Prairie  du  Chien  to 
be  "  one  of  the  mock  pearls  in  Wisconsin  history."  Belief 
in  such  a  post  is  dear  to  me  as  adding  something  to  the 
length  of  our  annals,  and  yet  I  would  not  hold  to  a  delusion. 
The  real  existence,  however,  of  at  least  one  French  military 
post,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  still  seems  to  me 
pretty  well  proved. 

The  point  was  one  where  a  stronghold  would  naturally  be 
built.  It  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  Illinois  tribes,  and  a 
starting  point  for  raids  against  the  Iroquois,  who  had  estab- 
lishments near  Chicago.-  It  was  the  starting  point  for  all 
expeditions, —  either  up,  down  or  beyond  the  Mississippi.   On 

'  History  of  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin,  p.  329,  edited  by  C.  W.  Butter- 
field,  and  a  paper  read  before  the  Madison  Literary  Club  by  Mr.  Butterfield. 
S.  J.  Clarke,  the  publisher  of  the  History  of  Crawford  county,  disclaims 
any  share  or  responsibility  for  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Butterfield. 

L.  C.  D. 

''  La  Potherie,  ii,  p.  132. 
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Jeffreys'  map  of  177G,  a  line  is  drawn  from  Prairie  du  Cliien 
to  Omaha,  and  inscribed  "  French  route  to  the  Western  In- 
dians." 

In  1721,  in  a  report  to  the  British  King  from  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  three  great 
routes  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi/  and  in  subsequent 
reports,  it  was  remarked,  that  "since  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  1748,  the  French  had  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  forts  on  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Mississippi." ' 

Concerning  Prairie  dii  Chien,  Captain  Carver,  who  was 
there  in  170C,  thus  writes: 

"  This  town  is  a  great  mart,  where  tribes  from  the  most 
remote  branches  of  the  Mississippi  annually  assemble,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  furs  to  dispose  of  to  traders." 

This  traffic  was  even  then  no  novelty.  It  had  been  going 
on  there  four  score  years  before.  As  early  as  1680,  La  Salle 
had  purposed  to  send  traders  to  that  point.' 

If,  then,  French  forts  were  early  built  anywhere,  one 
might  well  be  looked  for  at  such  an  emporium  as  early  rose 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi.  But  in 
our  primitive  period  forts  abounded.  They  were  common 
among  Indians,  even  before  the  coming  of  the  white  men.' 

La  Salle  on  a  march  usually  at  night  set  a  rude  stockade 
about  his  camp.'  In  1679,  having  to  wait  a  few  days  on  the 
St.  Joseph  for  a  party  of  his  men,  he  built  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river."  In  1682,  he  built  another  fort  near 
Memphis,  on  a  bluff,  where  he  halted  only  six  days,  and 
where  he  expected  to  make  a  still  shorter  sojourn.'  For  does 
his  custom  of  rearing  a  stronghold  wherever  he  stopped, 
appear  to  have  been  unusual  among  French  pioneers. 

Every  trading-house  was  fortified  so  far  as  possible. 
Cadot's,  at  the  Sault,  is  called  a  fort,  by  Carver.     The  estab- 

'  Colonial  Records  of  New  York,  V,  p.  621. 

'Colonial  History  of  New  York,  II,  p.  608. 

'  Parkman,  p.  263. 

'LaPotherie,  II,  p.  96;  Parkman's  La  Salle,  p.  266;  Bradbury,  Travels,  114. 

'-  Parkman.  398. 

'Idem,  p.  149. 

'  Idem,  p.  277. 
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lisliment  of  Solomon  Juneau,  at  Milwaukee,  bore  the  same 
name.     Witness  a  pioneer  poem,  which  runs  thus: 

"Juneau's  palace  of  logs  was  a  store  and  a  fort, 
Though  surroun  'ed  by  neither  a  ditch  nor  a  moat, 
For  often  this  lonely  and  primitive  place, 
Was  sore'y  beset  by  that  blood-thirsty  race 
With  wliom  Juneau  had  mercantile  dealings."' 

Still  better  may  the  name  fort  have  befitted  the  structure 
which  must  have  arisen  for  such  an  entrepot  as  Prairie  du 
Chien. 

Marquette  was  a  man  of  peace,  but  his  mission-house  was 
palisaded.'  The  Jesuits,  though  non-combatant  black 
gowns,  in  general  fortified  their  missions.  They  also  taught 
the  Indian  how  to  improve  his  strongholds,  by  changing 
circles  to  squares,  and  adding  flanking  towers  at  the  cor- 
ners.^ Thus  improved  aboriginal  stockades  were  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  Fort,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  as  shown  on  the 
United  States  map  of  1820. 

The  representation  of  the  fort  on  that  map,  which  has 
been  derided  by  our  anti-fort  investigator,  is  a  square  with 
four  smaller  squares  at  its  corners.  This  was  the  conren- 
Honal  sign  or  printer's  mark  for  every  military  work  with- 
out any  reference  to  its  magnitude. 

That  there  was  really  a  French  fort  near  the  junction  of 
the  Wisconsin  with  the  Grand  River,  appears  the  more  likely 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  such  posts.  What  was  it? 
Lewis  and  Clark,  on  Sept.  22,  1804,  came  to  what  they  call  a 
French  fort,  almost  due  west  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  near 
Council  Bluffs.  In  their  notice  of  it  they  say:  "The  estab- 
lishment is  sixty  or  seventy  feet  square,  picketed  in  with 
red  cedar,  with  sentry-boxes  at  two  of  the  angles.  The 
pickets  are  thirteen  and  one-half  feet  above  the  ground.' 
Soon  afterwards.  Pike,  going  up  the  Mississippi  from  Prau'ie 
du  Chien,  records  that  the  fort  at  Sandy  Lake  was  one  hun- 
dred feet  square^  with  two  bastions  pierced  for  small  arms 

'  Parkman's  La  Salle,  p.  49. 

■'Ibid.,  pp.  63,  99,  238;  Parkman's  Jesuits,  page  398. 
^  Lewis  &  Clark's  Travels,  i,  p.  tOO;  Gass'  Journal,  p.  42. 
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—  the  pickets  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  squared  on 
the  outside.' 

It  was  no  long  labor  to  build  such  a  defence.  In  1727,  the 
missionary,  Father  Guignas,  voyaging  up  the  Mississippi, 
passed  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  made  an  establishment  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Pepin.  He  wrote  in  his  diary:  "The 
day  after  landing  we  put  our  axes  to  the  wood.  On  the 
fourth  day  following,  the  fort  was  entirely  finished." '-' 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1683,  La  Salle's  meU;  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  "threw  up  a  rude  fort  of  felled 
trees  in  less  than  an  hour."  ' 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  Prairie  du  Chien  is  too  far 
west  for  us  to  expect  to  discover  a  French  fortification  there, 
let  it  be  noted  that  before  1724,  Fort  Orleans  had  been  built 
hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River.' 

On  the  whole,  every  one  familiar  with  the  habits  of  French 
pioneers  in  the  wide  West,  will  admit  that  many  forts  must 
have  been  thrown  up  by  them  in  emergencies,  and  then 
have  perished  without  their  names  ever  being  put  on  record, 
"  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." 

Even  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  then,  it  would  appear 
a  bold  assertion  that  there  was  never  any  French  military 
post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  unless  "some official 
French  document  can  be  discovered  giving  an  account  of 
such  work,  or  some  traveler  mentions  it." 

But  is  all  evidence  of  a  French  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
lacking?    By  no  means. 

In  the  American  State  Papers  regarding  Public  Lands  ' 
we  read  that  on  February  25th,  1818,  Hon.  George  Robert- 
son, from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  "  in  the  year  1755  the  Gov- 

'  Pike's  Travels,  App.  p.  38. 

-Shea's  Early  Voyages  Up  and  Down  the  Mississippi,  p.  172. 
» Parkman's  La  Salle,  378. 

■•Davis  &  Durrie's  Hist.  Missouri,  pp.  11-12;  Dr.  John  Mitchell's  Contest 
in  America,  p.  196. 
°  Vol.  iii,  p.  341. 
5— H.  C. 
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ernment  of  France  established  a  military  post  near  the 
mouth  of  the  "W  isconsin." 

The  report  to  Congress  was  based  on  information  given 
by  a  Government  agent  who  had  visited  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  gathered  up  testimoii}^  on  the  spot.  According  to  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  had  resided  there  well 
nigh  from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  it  was  only 
during  that  contest  that  the  French  fort  was  burned. 

It  is  argued  by  our  sceptical  annalist  that  this  fort  was  an 
ordinary  log  house.  It  seems  to  me  more  properly  named  a 
fort.  It  was  so  named  by  almost  everybody  known  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  those  who  had  seen  it.  Among  its 
stores  were  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  bales  of 
fur,  and  as  a  rule  every  fur  factory  was  fortified.  It  was 
defended  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  as  forts  are  wont  to  be. 

But,  says  our  skeptic,  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  pre-his- 
toric  fort,  and  the  works  of  mound-builders  passed  for  those 
of  the  French.  Such  a  site  v>^as  fitly  preferred,  and  such 
works  became  French  when  used  as  foundations  by  the 
French,  and  incorporated  into  works  of  their  own.  Baptize 
an  old  Jupiter,  and  he  becomes  Jew  Peter  straight-way. 

Early  tradition  at  Prairie  du  Chien  reported  a  French  fort 
burned  there.  Skeptics  concerning  the  existence  of  such  a 
fort  hold  that  this  tradition  grew  out  of  the  burning  of  a 
certain  log  house  there.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
house  in  question  was  burned  at  all.  Their  only  witness  in 
the  matter  simply  says  that  certain  bales  of  fur  which  had 
been  stored  there  were  burned.  The  store-house  was  occu- 
pied by  friends  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  set  it  on 
fire.  Such  an  incendiary  supposition  is  unreasonable.  Or 
the  log-house  may  have  been  fortified,  and  so  styled  a  fort. 

J.  Long,  traveling  in  1778,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  says: 
"  The  house  of  Shaw,  a  trader  on  Lake  Manontoye,  might' 
very  properly  be  styled  a  fort,  being  secured  by  high  pick- 
ets." ' 

But  evidence  is  at  hand  of  French  forts  near  Prairie  du 
Chien  before  1755. 

'  Long's  Travels,  p.  65. 
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Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
West,  as  the  Canadian  Colonial  Company  were  informed.,, 
were  endeavoring  to  open  commerce  with  the  English  on*, 
the  lower  Mississippi.  Thus  the  directors  of  this  Company 
were  led  in  1701  to  dispatch  agents  to  Callieres,  the  Cana- 
dian Governor,  in  Montreal,  with  a  plan  to  thwart  this  trade. 
This  plan  consisted  in  establishing  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the- 
Ohio,  on  the  Wisconsin,  and  further  up  the  Mississippi 
among  the  Sioux.  It  was  argued,  that  if  the  Indians  found', 
in  these  places  something  to  satisfy  their  needs,  and  the 
French  whom  they  loved,  they  would  abandon  the  thought 
of  going  among  sirangers.  The  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
such  establishments  were  clear  to  the  Governor,  and  though 
he  felt  forbidden  by  a  royal  order  to  license  their  organiza- 
tion, yet  he  declared  some  such  measure  to  be  urgently  de- 
manded, and  the  authorities  in  France  were  so  informed." 

They  may  have  followed  his  advice.  But  there  is  reason: 
to  think  that  even  before  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  forts  had  been  erected  by  the  French,  near  Prairie, 
du  Chien. 

Regarding  an  earlier  post  there,  one  of  my  authorities  is" 
La  Potherie,  who,  before  the  year  1702,  had  completed  a 
work  in  four  volumes  concerning  New  France.  The  portion 
concerning  Canada  he  wrote  first,  and  that  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  desired  to  penetrate  six  hundred  leagues 
into  the  interior.  "  Lacking  health  and  leisure  for  such  an 
enterprise,  he  made  the  most  carefulinquiries,"  as  the  mis- 
sionary Bobe,  his  contemporary,  testifies  "from  the  Indian 
chiefs  who  came  f-i'om  all  quarters  to  Montreal  to  dispose  of 
their  furs,  and  was  informed  about  whatever  he  relates  with  i 
the  utmost  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  by  Nicholas  Perrot, 
who,  for  more  than  forty  years  before,  had  been  the  princi- 
pal actor  in  all  that  had  taken  place  among  the  aborigines; 
of  the  Far  West  \- 

The  narrative  of   La   Potherie  is  that  [in  1G85? ']  the  Mi- 

1  Margry,  V.,  pp.  175,  362. 
-La  Potherie,  iv.,  p.  268. 
■  Tailhan,  p.  303. 
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amis,  whose  villages  lay  a  few  leagues  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin,  came,  forty  strong,  to  Green  Bay  "vvhere 
ICicholas  Perrot  had  arrived  as  Governor  of  the  North-West 
"They  begged  him  to  set  up  his  establishment  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  near  the  Wisconsin,  in  order  that  they  could 
sell  their  furs  there'. 

For  gaining  his  consent  they  brought  him  presents,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  lead  from  their  region, —  and  each  of 
the  forty  gave  him  four  beaver  skins". 

The  Miamis  had  undertaken  this  embassy  because  they 
had  previously  been  forced  to  sell  peltry  cheap,  and  pay 
dear  for  French  goods  to  the  Pottawatomies,  who  had 
hitherto  been  their  middle  men.  The  result  was  that  Perrot 
agreed  to  establish  himself —  within  twenty  days  —  just 
where  they  desired  him  —  a  little  below  the  Wisconsin.' 
In  accordance  with  this  promise,  "  the  establishment  of  Per- 
rot was  made  below  the  Wisconsin,  in  a  situation  very 
strong  against  the  assaults  of  neighboring  tribes.'" 

The  fact  that  the  establishment  of  Perrot  was  "fixed  in  a 
situation  that  w^as  very  strong  against  the  assaults  of  neigh- 
boring tribes,"  indicates  that  it  stood  in  a  dangerous  place, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  fortified.  When  we 
expect  a  burglar,  we  bar  the  door. 

Ar  this  post,  six  sub-tribes  of  the  Miamis  gathered  when 
the  ice  in  the  rivers  would  bear  them,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  Perrot.  That  officer  was  soon  called  north  near  the 
Chippewa  River,  and  played  the  part  of  grand  pacificator 
between  the  Sioux  and  more  southern  tribes.  He  returned 
to  his  southern  establishment,  gave  orders  to  other  tribes 
who  were  waiting  for  him  there,  and  he  also  discovered  and 
tested  the  lead  mine,  twenty  leagues  below  which  for  ages 
after  was  called  by  his  name.' 

^  Yol.  II,  p.  251. 

-'La  Potherie,  ii,  260. 

'On  leur  proruit  de  s'etablir  dans  vingt  jours  au  dessous  de  la  riviere 
d'Ouiskonche. 

-L'etablissement  de  Perrot  se  fit  au  dessous  d'Ouiskouche,  dans  une  situ- 
ation fort  avanteusi  contre  les  insults  des  nations  voisines. —  La  Potherie 
ii,  p.  260. 

-La  Potherie,  ii,  p.  270. 
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Again,  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  was  the  point  where 
he  agreed  to  meet  different  tribes  in  the  month  when  a 
truce  he  had_^made  between  them  would  expire.  This  place 
was  his  strategic  base  of  operations,  launching  the  northern 
tribes  against  the  southern  Iroquois, 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  no  further  notice  should  occur  in 
Perrot's  career  of  his  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin; 
for  that  officer,  soon  after  the  council,  was  transferred  to  a 
post  on  the  Marameg,  on  the  east  of  Lake  Michigan,'  be- 
tween the  Black  and  Grand  Rivers. 

It  so  happens  that  Perrot's  post  on  the  AVisconsin,  in  the 
narrative  of  La  Potherie,  is  called  "  establishment,"  and  not 
fort.  Yet  it  was  no  doubt  fortified,  not  only  as  all  trading 
factories  were  wont  to  be,  but  more  strongly  than  some 
others,  being  of  special  military  as  well  as  commercial  import- 
ance. Moreover,  the  word  "  establishment "  as  used  by  La 
Potherie  to  describe  Perrot's  Wisconsin  post,  is  explained  by 
Perrot's  French  editor,  Tailhan,  to  mean  fort.  Concerning 
Perrot's  return  from  the  land  of  the  Sioux  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  Tailhan  says,  that  returning  "  from  his  old  fort  he 
regained  the  fort  which  he  had  recently  erected."  '  The  old 
fort  of  Perrat,  and  even  the  post  on  Starved  Rock  —  the 
Illinois  Gibraltar  —  are  each  also  called  by  La  Potherie  an 
"establishment,"  The  phrases  already  quoted  from  La 
Potherie,  that  the  establishment  of  Perrot  "  was  in  a  very 
advantageous  situation  as  against  the  attacks  of  neighbor- 
ing tribes,"  is  also  a  proof  that  it  was  a  fortified  post. 

The  early  existence  of  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin, is  further  attested  by  early  maps.  At  that  point  we 
read  the  words  Fort  St.  Nicholas  inscribed  on  the  map  pre- 
pared in  1G88  by  J,  B.  Franquelin  for  presentation  to  the 
French  King.  This  work,  made  in  Quebec  by  the  King's 
hydrographer,  was  certified  by  the  contemporary  Canadian 
Governor  as  "  very  correct,"  and  is  pronounced  by  Parkman 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  early  maps  of  the  interior  of 


1  Perrot,  276;  Tailhan,  328. 

'  De  Son  ancien  fort  Perrot  regagna  le  furt,  ([u'  il  avait  recemment  eleve. 
See  Perrot,  p.  828. 
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ISTortli  America. '     Why  should  we  reject  its  testimony, —  es- 

*The  title  of  the  map  is:  Carte  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale  dressee  par 
'J.  B.  Franquelin  dans  1G88  jjowr  etre presentee  a  Louis  XIV. 

pecially  after  observing  it  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  history 
of  La  Potherie,  which  was  indubitably  based  on  conversa- 
tions with  Perrot  himself  ?  What  name  would  Perrot  have 
been  more  likely  to  bestow  on  his  fort  than  that  of  his  pat- 
ron saint,  which  was  Nicholas? 

No  map-msker  was  ever  more  eminent  than  the  French- 
-man  D'Anville  (1G97-1782.)  He  is  credited  by  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica  ''with  a  complete  geographical  reform — 
banishing  the  custom  of  copying  blindly  from  preceding 
maps,  and  never  fixing  a  single  position  without  a  careful 
examination  of  all  authorities.  By  this  process  he  detected 
many  serious  errors  in  the  works  of  his  most  celebrated 
predecessors,  while  his  own  accuracy  was  soon  attested  by 
travelers  and  mariners  who  had  taken  his  works  as  their 
.guide.  His  principles  also  led  him  to  another  innovation, 
which  was  that  of  omitting  every  name  for  which  there 
■existed  no  sufficient  authority.  Vast  spaces  which  had 
before  been  covered  with  cities,  were  thus  suddenly  reduced 
to  a  perfect  blank, —  but  it  was  speedily  perceived  that  this 
was  the  only  accurate  course." 

Reading  these  words,  and  a  still  higher  eulogy  of  D'An- 
-ville  in  Gibbon,  I  was  eager  to  inspect  his  large  map  of  our 
Northwest,  published  in  November,  1755.  On  looking  at 
Ihe  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  as  there  delineated,  I  read 
words  which  I  cannot  but  translate  Old  French  Fort  of  St. 
.Nicholas  —  "  Ancien  Fort  Francais  de  S.  Nicholas." 

In  1755,  M.  Bellin  published  at  Paris  ''  Bemarks  on  a  map 
of  North  America,  hetiveen  the  2Sth  and  the  72nd  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  a  Geographical  Description  of  those  Regions.'"' 
One  of  his  remarks  is  in  these  words:  "Nicholas  Perrot 
.built  a  fort  named  St.  Nicholas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscon- 

'  Remarques  sur  la  carte  de  V  Amerique  Septentrionale  comprise  entre 
'le~2Se  et  le  72e  degre  de  Latitude,  avec  une  Description  Oeographique  de 
'Ces  parties.  4to  Paris,  1755,  pp.  131.  Didot.  This  map  is  in  the  Library  of 
Harvard  University. 
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sin."  Two  years  later  at  that  point  the  Amsterdam  Atlas 
of  Covens  and  Mortier  shows  the  words  Ancien  Fort.^ 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  adduced  from  La  Potherie  and 
Franquelin,  the  testimony  of  a  noted  English  map-maker 
should  be  considered.  In  1762,  a  map  entitled  "Canada  and 
the  northern  part  of  Louisiana,  by  Thomas  Jeffreys,  geo- 
grapher to  his  Majesty"  [George  III.]  was  published.  On 
this  map,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Missis- 
sippi, we  read  these  words:  ''Fort  St.  Nicholas  destroyed." 
Again,  in  the  Geography  published  by  Bankes  in  London 
about  a  century  ago,  a  folio  of  992  pages,  in  a  map  opposite 
page  464,  I  find  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  the  words 
"  Fort  St.  Nicolas."  There  is  never  much  smoke  w^ithout 
fire,  and  it  is  hard  to  hold  the  witness  of  so  many  a  map 
to  be  all  lies  made  out  of  whole  cloth. 

The  considerations  which  have  now  been  presented  may 
be  strongly  re  enforced  by  local  traditions  and  ruins,  but  they 
seem  to  need  no  confirmation.  If  they  do  not  enable  us  to 
hold  fast  our  faith  in  any  French  fort  whatever  near  Prairie 
du  Chien,  we  must,  if  consistent,  become  a^s  skeptical  regard- 
ing most  of  our  early  history  as  agnostics  are  regarding  re- 
ligion, I  say,  then  — "  Hold  the  fort  I  Why  not  hold  the 
fort  ? "  ■' 

'Ms.  letter  of  Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin,  of  the  Weste  n  Resrve  Historical 
Society. 

'  Tiius  good  historical  authorities  point  out  the  establishment  of  Perrot's 
Fort  St.  Nicholas,  in  1685,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  accord- 
ing to  Franquelin  and  D'Arville,  or  just  below,  according  to  La  Potherie. 
It  had,  very  likely,  but  a  brief  existence.  Another  fort  was  established 
in  1755,  at  what  is  called  the  Lower  Town  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  par- 
ticular locality  of  wliich  is  designated  in  volume  ninth  of  the  Wis.  Hist. 
Colls.,  pp.  286-91.  It  may  be  added,  that  Dr.  Neill,  one  of  the  vety  ablest 
historical  investigators  in  the  North-West,  locates  Perrot's  establishment  of 
1685,  "at Prairie  du  Chien" —  Hist.  Minnesota,  fourth  revised  edition,  1883, 
p.  799.  L.  C.  D. 


tay-ciio-re-rah-the  four  lake  couxtry-first  white 
foot-pri:nts  there. 


By  Prof.  James  D.  BUTLER,  L.  L.  D. 

The  first  mention  of  the  name  Tay-cho-pe-rah  in  print 
which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  dates  from  1837.  In 
May  of  that  year,  the  English  traveler,  Featherstonhaugh, 
was  shown  in  Mineral  Point,  a  plan  of  seven  paper  cities 
situated,  in  his  own  words,  "  near  Ty-cho-be-rah  "  [he  omits 
the  letter  a  before  y.]  "  or  the  Four  Lakes."  The  conjunc- 
tion or  is  ambiguous.  It  may  imply  either  that  Four  Lakes 
is  a  translation  of  the  word  Tay-cho-pe-rah,  or  that  is  an- 
other name  of  a  different  signification.  It  happens  to  be  in 
my  power  to  remove  this  ambiguity. 

I  was  informed  both  that  Tay-cho-pe-rah  was  the  collec- 
tive Indian  name  for  the  Four  Lakes,  and  that  the  name 
itself  also  signifies  Four  Lakes,  by  Gov.  Doty  in  person,  and 
he  was  on  their  shores  earlier  than  any  other  pioneer  of  our 
race  save  one  or  two. 

But  was  not  Gov.  Doty  mistaken?  Several  of  our  oldest 
settlers  and  explorers,  notably  Messrs.  Moses  M.  Strong, 
Darwin  Clark,  and  G.  P.  Delaplaine,  as  well  as  Jefferson 
Davis,  never  heard  the  name  Tay-cho-pe-rah;  and  when  a 
witness  testified  that  he  saw  an  Irishman  steal  a  pig,  Paddy 
thought  it  a  good  defence  to  produce  two  witnesses  ready  to 
testify  that  they  did  not  see  him  steal  the  pig. 

The  statement  of  Governor  Doty,  however,  tallies  with 
the  independent  testimony  of  William  Deviese,  and  of  Mor- 
gan L.  Martin  in  a  recent  letter,  in  which  it  is  also  added 
that  the  name  Tay-cho-pe-rah  is  a  Winnebago  word.  It  is 
also  in  keeping  with  the  memory  of  Simeon  Mills,  that  at 
the  lime  of  his  arrival  in  Madison  the  region  was  called  by 
natives  Tay-shope.  No  further  witness  was  needed,  and 
yet  I  was  eager  for  more  —  at  least,  for  ascertaining  what 
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part  of  the  word  Tay-cho-pe-rah  signifies  lake,  and  what  part 
four.  With  this  view  I  wrote  half  a  dozen  letters,  and  looked 
through  more  volumes  in  vain;  but  have  at  last  found  what 
I  sought  in  Gallatin's  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes.  In 
that  work,  the  Winnebago  stands  number  thirty-three  in  a 
synoptical  table  of  leading  words  in  some  three  score  abori- 
ginal tongues;  and  the  AVinnebago  name  for  lake  is  tah- 
hah,'  and  the  name  for  four  is  tshopiivi.  These  elements 
readily  combine  in  Tay-cho-pe-rah. 

Gallatin's  book  was  written  half  a  century  ago,  and  his 
authority  was  a  Winnebago  vocabulary  in  the  Washington 
War  Office,  which  had  been  sent  thither  by  an  Indian  agent 
named  Nicholas  Boilvin."  We  must  secure  a  complete  copy 
of  that  vocabulary,  if  extant,  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Printed  in  our  Historical  Collections,  it  will 
prove  a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass  or  marble,  of  the 
race  who  here  preceded  us.  It  will  also  be  more  significant. 
Language,  a  bond  lighter  than  air,  is  yet  stronger  than  iron 
to  draw  the  earliest  ages  into  acquaintance  and  communion 
with  the  latest. 

Next  to  indifference  to  aboriginal  language,  I  now  regret 
my  neglect  of  their  legends,  but  have  saved  one  of  them. 
It  is  an  odd  Winnebago  myth,  told  by  one  of  the  tribe  in 
1885,  which  had  its  local  habitation  on  Fourth  Lake.  Many 
centuries  ago  two  Winnebagoes,  near  the  ford  of  the  Catfish, 
noticed  the  track  of  a  coon  which  they  followed.  It  led 
them  to  the  cliff,  for  many  years  called  McBride's  Point, 
and  now  known  as  Maple  Bluff.  It  led  them  to  a  hollow 
tree  on  that  promontory.  In  the  tree  they  discovered  a  cat- 
fish which  they  hq,d  caught.  One  of  the  Indians,  moved  by 
some  superstitious  scruple,  refused  to  eat  the  fish;  but  the 

1  p.  334. 

'  Boilviu  became  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien  before  1814,  and  contin- 
ued so  until  his  death  in  1824.  Hist.  Coll.  II.,  183;  III.,  273;  IX.,  286.  We 
owe  his  list  of  Winuebag)  words  to  Humboldt,  who  urged  the  importance 
of  such  collections  in  a  letter  to  Gallatin.  Gallatin  induced  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  order  Indian  agents  to  send  such  vocabularies  to  Washington. 
Inquiries  at  Washington  thus  far  fail  to  discover  this  precious  vocabulary 
of  Boilvin. 
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other,  being  very  hungry,  made  a  hearty  meal  on  his  cap- 
ture,— indeed,  devoured  it  altogether.  But  his  appetite  was 
no  sooner  satisfied  than  he  became  fearfully  thirsty.  He 
betook  himself  to  the  springs;  but  the  more  he  drank  the 
more  thirsty  he  grew.  His  agony  became  so  intense  that 
in  desperation  he  waded  into  Fourth  Lake.  Then  behold  a 
new  wonder!  As  soon  as  the  water  rose  above  his  middle 
his  thirst  ceased,  but  returned  the  moment  he  ventured 
where  the  lake  was  more  shallow.  The  truth  was  he  had 
become  a  fishified  man, —  and  was  never  known  to  draw 
near  the  shore  again.  Strange  noises,  however,  heard  on 
the  bluff,  were  for  ages  regarded  by  the  Red  Men  as  made 
by  their  fishified  brother  —  at  mid-night  beating  his  war 
drum  in  the  deep  water  off  Maple  Bluff.  The  last  of  these 
nocturnal  manifestations  was  coincident  with  the  first  settle- 
ment of  whites  in  the  Maple  Grove. 

How  early  the  aboriginal  name  had  been  translated  into 
Four  Lakes  by  our  pioneers,  I  can  not  ascertain.  In  1817, 
the  name  "  Four  Lakes"  was  already  in  use.  In  that  year, 
Maj.  S.  H.  Long,  in  the  midst  of  a  voyage  up  the  Mississippi, 
in  a  six-oared  skiff,  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  writes,  in  a 
volume  first  published  in  1860:  "Rock  river  in  high  water 
is  navigable  about  three  hundred  miles  to  what  are  called 
the  Four  Lakes."  The  name  must  then  be  older  than  1817, 
albeit  it  is  not  set  down  on  Melish's  large  map,  five  feet  by 
three,  of  the  year  before.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  word 
Four  Lakes  will  turn  out  to  be  a  translation  of  the  old 
French  name.  Rock  River  certainly  is,  appearing  on  our 
old  maps  (1750)  as  Riviere  de  la  Roche.  Rock  river  was 
called  by  the  Algonquins  Sin-sepe,  and  by  the  Winnebagoes 
We-ro-sha-na-gra.  Both  these  Indian  terms  have  the  same 
meaning  with  the  English  name.  As  the  whites  adopted 
an  aboriginal  name  for  the  river,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
obtained  from  the  same  source  their  collective  name  for  tlie 
group  of  lakes  on  its  head  waters. 

Although  the  name  Four  Lakes  was  mentioned  by  Long 
in  1817,  it  may  not  have  been  much  used.  In  the  minute 
account  of  his  march  in  1823,  in  a  direct  line  from  Chicago 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  striking  Rock  River  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Cottonwood  or  Kishwaukee,  Long  says  nothing  about 
the  Four  Lakes.'  Nor  is  the  name  mentioned  by  Morse, 
father  of  the  telegraphic  inventor,  who  in  1820  was  at  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  and  there  heard  from  Law,  an  Indian  trader, 
that  the  Rock  River  country  abounded  in  small  lakes,  one 
of  them  called  Koshkonong. 

No  one  of  the  names  by  which  we  now  designate  the 
Four  Lakes  can  be  traced  back  any  further  than  184D.  In 
that  year  Frank  Hudson,  a  surveyor,  suggested  the  names 
Mendota  and  Monona,  the  former  being  said  to  signify 
great,  and  the  latter  beautiful.  These  names  appeared  so 
proper  that  they  soon  came  into  common  use.  About  six 
years  later,  Waubesa  meaning  swan,  and  Kegonsa  meaning 
^s/i,  were  proposed  by  Lyman  C.  Draper.  In  ]  855,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  a  bill  passed  the  Legislature,  legalizing  all  these 
Four  Lake  names. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  meanings  assigned  to  the 
present  names  of  the  Four  Lakes,  rest,  in  part  at  least,  on 
good  authority.  Mendota  really  signifies  Great  Lake  in  Da- 
kota, a  tongue  of  the  same  family  with  Winnebago.  In  the 
excellent  Dakota  dictionary  by  the  Missionary  Riggs,  incle  is 
the  word  for  lake,  and  ota  for  great.  The  primitive  mean- 
ing of  mde  is  probably  water,  for  the  two  elements  when 
combined  often  mean  a  confluence.  Thus  the  meeting  of 
the  St.  Peter's  river  with  the  Mississippi,  was  called  Men  ■ 
dota  by  the  Dakotas. 

The  word  Monona  I  have  sought  in  a  good  many  Indian 
vocabularies  without  success,  yet  I  still  trust  Mr.  Hudson 
had  reason  to  say  that  its  import  is  beautiful.  No  word 
whatever  for  beautiful  was  set  down  in  the  list  of  words 
which  the  Government  agent  among  the  Winnebagoes  drew 
up  by  order  of  the  War  Department.' 

In  Chippewa,  Wabeseor  Waubesie  is  the  name  of  a  swan, 
and  Kigonsee,  for  fish  in  general.     Dr.  Draper's  authority  is 

'  Long's  Travels,  i,  p.  184. 

'■'  The  best  Winnebago  ccliolar  known  to  nie,  says  that  Monona  in  that 
tongue  means  lost,  and  then  as  things  are  so  often  lost  through  stealing,  its 
chief  meaning  was  stolen. 
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the  Miscellanies  of  Col.  De  Peyster,'  who  was  the  British 
officer  in  command  at  Mackinaw  in  1774  and  five  years  after. 
This  work  was  published  anonymously,  but  the  author  wrote 
his  name  in  a  copy  which  he  presented  to  Lady  Dungannon, 
and  which  has  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  treasured  by 
Dr.  Draper.  One  other  copy  of  this  work  is  known  to  be  ex- 
tant in  America,  and  one  abroad. 

The  United  States  survey  oi  the  Four  Lakes  was  not  exe- 
cuted till  1839.  The  officer  who  performed  this  work.  Cap- 
tain Cram,  of  the  Engineers,  speaks  of  them  as  then  well 
known  by  the  numbers  of  one,  two,  three  and  four.  The 
official  figures  respecting  Fourth  Lake,  are:  Length,  six 
miles,  breadth  four,  area  fifteen  and  sixty-five  one-hun- 
dredths  miles,  circumference  nineteen  miles  and  one-fourth. 

Five  years  before  this  date,  the  Government  land  survey 
took  place,  and  the  surveyor  marked  the  lakes  on  his  plot, 
"First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth,"  as  if  their  names  were 
then,  in  18.34,  as  well  established  as  that  of  Rock  river  itself. 
On  Chandler's  map,  however,  which  was  made  in  Galena, 
only  five  years  earlier,  in  1829,  th?  lakes  have  no  numbers, 
although  there  are  several  inscriptions  about  them,  as  "  Fine 
farming  land  around  these  lakes,"  "  Canoe  portage  two  hun- 
dred yards,"  "Winnebago  village,"  etc. 

No  record  has  met  my  eye  as  to  why  the  numeration  of 
the  Four  Lakes  began  from  the  south  rather  than  from  the 
north.  Seeking  for  the  reason  may  be  thought  as  vain  a 
search  as  that  for  the  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.  Yet  that  reason  seems  to  me  clear.  Explora- 
tion has  usually  been  made  by  ascending  rivers  from  their 
mouths  and  their  peculiarities,  if  recurring  in  a  series,  are 
naturally  classed  in  the  order  of  discovery.  Thus,  on  the 
Xile,  the  ca+aracts,  as  you  go  up  that  river,  are  numbered 
before  you  reach  Khartoum  from  first  to  sixth.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  inclined  to  think  the  first  English-speaking  pio- 
neers who  came  upon  the  Four  Lakes,  were  acquainted  with 
the  custom  of  numbering  up  stream,  and  followed  it,  no 
matter  from  what  quarter  they   had,  in  fact,  approached 

'  Vol.  1,  p.  274. 
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those  waters.  In  1829,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  in  which  the  water  now  known  as  Fourth  Lake  is 
mentioned.  It  is  called,  however,  "  the  most  northern  of  the 
four  lakes,"  as  if  it  was  not  yet  known  by  its  number. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  pioneers  designated  the  Four  Lakes 
by  numbers.  If  they  had  not,  we  should  now  know  their 
original  Indian  names,  and  the  meaning  of  those  names. 
Dead  Lake  was  not  numbered,  and  so  J.  A.  Noonan,  a  land- 
hunter  here  in  1837,  heard  its  name  as  Wingra,  and  ascer- 
tained that  Wingra  means  duck.'  "We  may  fairly  conclude 
that  but  for  usurping  numbers  Mr.  Noonan  would  have 
heard  the  aboriginal  appellations  of  all  xhe  Four  Lakes,  and 
would  have  transmitted  them,  as  he  did  Wingra,  to  the  art 
preservative  of  all  arts. 

The  birth-year  of  Madison  is  commonly  considered  to  have 
been  1837:  but  fully  five  years  earlier,  there  was  at  least  one 
house  built  here,  and  that  by  a  French  builder.  In  1832,  on 
the  loth  of  October,  two  deserters  from  Fort  Winnebago 
were  arrested  near  what  we  call  Johnson  street,  at  the  trad- 
ing-house of  a  Frenchman,  Oliver  Armel. 

Armel's  christian  name  is  printed  "Louis"  in  the  books; 
but  I  write  it  Oliver  on  the  authority  of  Simeon  Mills.  His 
testimony  is  more  credible  than  any  book,  for  he  was  the 
justice  to  whom  Armel  afterwards  came  for  marriage,  and 
he  heard  him  called  Oliver  for  years.' 

Armel  was  in  the  Four  Lake  country  at  least  as  early  as 
1829.     In  August  of  that  year,  in   passing  Third   Lake,  he 

'Wis.  Hint.  Colls.,  vii,  p.  410. 

'-'  In  Dr.  Chapman's  sketch,  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  iv.  347,  the  name  Louis 
Armel  is  given,  followed  by  Durrie's,  and  Park's,  Histories  of  Madison. 
In  the  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1829,  thirty  years  before  Dr.  Chapman 
wrote,  we  find  the  orthography  "Oliver  j^rmell,"  whose  two  children, 
Catharine  and  Oliver,  each  received  a  section  of  land  from  the  Winneba- 
goes  —  evidently  because  their  mother  was  of  that  tribe.  At  the  treaty 
with  the  Pottawotamies  at  Chicago,  in  Sept.  1833,  a  claim  of  $300  was 
allowed  to  "  Oliver  Emmell."  De  La  Eonde,  Wis.  Hist.  CoZZs.,  VIII,  360, 
writes  "Oliver  Arimell;'"  a-ad  Noonan,  in  same  volume,  410,  has  it  "Ar- 
mell."  The  Illustrated  History  of  Dane  County,  gives  the  name  as  "  Oli- 
ver Emell,'"  pp.  367,  369,  40?. 
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saw  a  horse  that  had  been  stolen  by  Indians  two  weeks  be- 
fore, from  Major  Deviese  at  his  Diggings  in  Exeter.  On  his 
way  to  the  place  where  he  then  lived,  which  was  near  Beloit, 
Jie  gave  the  Major  such  information  as  enabled  him  to  re- 
cover his  horse.  He  had  come  from  Fort  Winnebago  to  in- 
form the  Indians  of  a  council  to  be  held  at  that  Fort  on  the 
twelfth  of  August. 

In  1836  Armel  was  still  a  resident  on  the  site  of  Madison, 
and  joined  John  De  La  Ronde  who  had  come  from  Portage 
to  buy  deer  skins,  and  seven  other  Frenchmen  in  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July.'  Independence  Day,  then,  was  here  first 
commemorated  by  eight  foreigners.  The  next  year  Armel 
was  living  on  the  east  shore  of  First  Lake. 

The  written  story  of  Armel  as  established  within  the  lim- 
its of  Madison,  we  owe  to  Dr.  Chapman.^  He  seems  to  have 
derived  it  from  James  Halpin,  one  of  the  soldiers  who  ar- 
rested the  deserters,  and  who  was  years  afterwards  an 
employe  in  the  Capitol. 

The  soldiers  had  ran  away  from  the  Fort  in  order  to  buy 
rum,  and,  as  their  post  was  forty  miles  distant,  could  hardly 
have  known  about  Armel's  saloon,  had  it  not  been  an  estab- 
lishment of  some  permanence.  Another  fact  points  the 
same  way.  Five  hundred  Indians  had  resorted  to  the  same 
point  with  the  thirsty  soldiers,  and  that  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  some  cities  the  first  thing  built  has  been  a  temple,  or 
altar,  or  palace,  or  hospital,  or  fort;  but  our  first  building 
was  a  grog-shop  —  a  humiliating  confession  —  albeit  a  thou- 
sand places  must  make  the  same.  One  is  reminded  of  Dar- 
winians tracing  man  up,  or  down,  to  the  monkey. 

An  American  cent  of  1798,  and  several  Spanish  silver 
coins,  picked  up  in  1880  in  Sorenson's  garden,  may  have  been 
lost  by  th 3  intoxicated  soldiers,  and  possibly  mark  the  very 
spot  where  Armel  had  fixed  his  market  with  the  abori- 
gines.-' 

■Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  YII,,  360. 

-Ibid,  iv.,  p.  347. 

3  Madison  State  Journal,  April  26,  18S0. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  Madi- 
sonian  locality  is  connected  with  a  military  establishment. 
Capt.  Low  and  the  privates  who  there  seized  the  run-aways, 
came  from  a  United  States  post. 

The  relation  of  the  army  to  the  progress  of  settlement  has 
not  been  appreciated.  In  1883,  when  the  Northern  Pacific 
was  opened,  army  officers  in  the  wide  West  bitterly  com- 
plained to  me  that  everybody  was  extolled  to  the  skies  ex- 
cept the  military. 

"  Yet,"  said  Gen.  Morrow,  chief  marshal  at  Portland,  "the 
army  downward  from  Capts.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1804,  ex- 
plored and  conquered  the  whole  country  from  the  Alleghan- 
ies  to  the  Pacific.  The  army  has  surveyed  routes,  constructed 
military  roads,  protected  railroad  engineers  and  workmen, 
given  them  medicines,  surgeons,  refuge  in  forts;  in  every 
way  it  has  been  an  entering  wedge, —  sword  and  shield  to 
civilians.    Its  emblem  is  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon." 

A  similar  boast  might  be  made  by  military  men  regarding 
the  founding  of  Wisconsin.  Government  forts  heralded  its 
birth,  and  cradled  its  infancy.  In  ISIG,  forts  were  establish- 
ed at  Chicago  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  next  year  at  Green 
Bay,  in  1819  at  Rock  Island,  in  1822  near  St.  Paul,  and,  in 
1828,  at  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers. 
Thus  strong-holds  and  soldiers,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
were  pillars  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  to  guide, 
cheer,  and  save  pioneers  into  the  terra  incognita  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  frontier  services  of  the  army  have  been  undervalued; 
but  the  fault  may  lie  with  frontier  officers.  Had  half  those 
gentlemen  been  as  careful  to  write  out  their  experiences  as 
Lewis  and  Clark  were,  even  when  drenched  with  rain,  or 
when  ink  was  freezing,  the  world  would  have  known  by 
heart  the  merits  of  the  military.  The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword. 

Armel  was  a  fur-trader.  What  but  furs  could  the  Indians 
bring  him  which  he  could  send  to  the  whisky  market,  and 
obtain  the  supplies  he  most  needed  for  sale?  But  the  furs 
which  Armel  sought  must  always  have  abounded  in  Madi- 
sonian  regions;  and  one  Frenchman,  John  Nicolet,  had  pene- 
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trated  to  Wisconsin  in  quest  of  furs  as  early  as  1634:.  There 
is  then  nothing  incredible  —  perhaps  nothing  improb- 
able—  in  the  assertion,  that  some  Frenchmen  must  have 
reached  Madison  and  built  fur-factories  there  a  century  ago, 
or  a  century  before  Armel  arrived  there.  That  point  must 
have  been  the  more  attractive,  thanks  to  fish  from  the 
lakes,  sugar-trees  on  their  shores,  and  a  short  portage  by 
way  of  Pheasant  Creek  or  Branch  to  the  Wisconsin  river. 
Canoes  often  needed  no  portage  between  those  waters,  as 
Gov.  Dodge  was  informed. 

Kegarding  the  attractiveness  of  the  Four  Lake  country  to 
Frenchmen  long  ago,  I  have  met  with  an  unexpected  fact 
which  countenances  my  theory,  that  Frenchmen  made  their 
way  to  this  nook  of  paradise  at  a  very  early  date.  Since 
■commencing  this  paper,  I  have  fallen  in  with  the  name  of 
one  Frenchman  who  was  no  doubt  on  the  Four  Lakes  before 
Armel  was  born,  and  possibly  made  his  home  here.  This 
man's  name  was  Le  Seliier,  the  French  for  Saddler,  an  old 
French  engage,  who  was  enlisted  by  Maj .  Long  as  a  guide 
in  1823  from  Chicago  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  ''  because  he  had 
lived  over  thirty  years  with  the  Indians,  had  taken  a  Win- 
nebago wife,  and  settled  on  the  head- waters  of  Rock  river.'' 
Le  Sellier's  dwelling  is  as  likely  to  have  been  on  Mendota  as 
on  Koshkonong ' —  and  that  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
more  than  sixty  years  since  he  served  as  Long's  guide,  and 
he  had  already  been  in  this  country  more  than  thirty  years. 
In  the  lowest  deep  I  hope  for  a  lower  deep. 

But,  however  it  may  have  been  with  French  adventurers, 
no  man  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  been  discovered  to 
have  planted  himself  in  the  Four  Lake  country  so  early 
^s  the  Frenchman  Armel,  and  few  are  known  to  have  trav- 
eled it  before  his  era. 

The  first  of  those  few,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  Ebenezer 
Brigham,  the  earliest  known  Yankee  inhabitant  of  Dane 
oounty.  The  lead  mine  which  he  opened  in  1828,  was  near 
its  western  boundary.  In  that  same  year  he  made,  with  two 
companions,  an  expedition  to  Portage.    The  object  of  this 

^Keating,  i.,  p.  175. 
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journey  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  not  export  lead, 
as  well  as  procure  the  flour  and  other  things  he  needed,  to 
better  advantage  in  Portage  than  in  Galena.  His  route 
thither,  that  is  to  Fort  Winnebago,  ran  to  the  north-west  of 
Fourth  Lake,  and  he  obtained  from  the  army  sutler  a  modi- 
cum of  bread,  pork  and  powder.  His  return  course  was 
more  southerly,  so  as  to  strike  the  Indian  trail  which  ran 
between  Third  and  Fourth  lakes,  crossing  both  the  Capitol 
and  the  University  hills.  Mr.  Brigham's  visit  to  Portage 
must  have  been  late  in  1828,  for  the  fort  there  was  not  estab- 
lished till  the  7th  of  October  in  that  year.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, his  discovery  of  the  Madisonian  site  did  not  occur  till 
the  year  following,  1829.  His  account-books  show  that  his 
mining  begun  on  June  23rd,  1828. 

He  made  the  following  statement  as  early  as  1845,  to  H. 
A.  Tenney,  who  has  furnished  it  to  me  in  writing:  "He 
reached  the  hill  on  which  Madison  is  mainly  located,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  he  left  the  Fort,  and  set  up  his  tent  of 
blankets  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Capitol  park,  near, 
as  he  pointed  out  to  me,  the  eastern  gate- way,  as  nearly  as 
he  could  recall  the  spot.  The  site  was  at  the  time  an  open 
prairie,  on  which  grew  a  few  dwarf  oaks,  while  thickets 
covered  the  lower  grounds.  Struck  with  the  strange  beauty 
of  the  place,  he  predicted  that  a  village  or  a  city  would  in 
time  grow  up  there,  and  it  might  be  the  capital  of  a  State. 
This,  he  informed  me,  was  in  May,  eight  years  before  Wis- 
consin became  a  Territory  in  183G." 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Four  Lake  country  was  not 
earlier  visited  by  whites,  although  the  Wisconsin  river 
downward  from  the  voyage  of  Marquetxe  had  been  a  thor- 
oughfare. The  truth  is,  that,  at  first,  canoes  were  the  only 
conveyances  known.  It  was  some  generations  after  Mar- 
quette's mission,  before  the  Indians  of  the  North- West  ob- 
tained ponies  of  the  Spaniards.  Wisconsin  way-farers,  who 
had  no  canoes,  afterward  walked  near  the  old  water- route; 
and  there,  too,  the  first  military  road  from  the  Fort  at  Port- 
age to  Prairie  du  Chien  was  laid  out. 

Mr.  Brigham  died  in  Madison,  and  lies  buried  in  its  Forest 
6-H.  S. 
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Hill  cemetery.  I  love  to  think  of  him  as  closing  his  eyes 
on  earth  amid  the  lovely  lakes  he  had  been  perhaps  the 
first  of  his  race  to  discover,  thirty-three  years  before,  and  as 
buried  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  church  for  building 
which  he  gave  the  first  thousand  dollars,  and  the  city  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council,  he  did  so 
much  to  found.  As  he  was  a  Puritan  Pilgrim,  his  monu- 
ment is  with  special  fitness  a  massive  and  monolithic  obe- 
lisk of  granite  from  his  native  Massachusetts.  A  gun 
carried  by  one  of  his  ancestors  in  King  Philip's  war,  is 
among  the  relics  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

After  Brigham's  turning  aside  to  the  Four  Lakes  in  1828, 
I  know  of  no  other  white  visitors  till  May  in  the  following 
year.  At  that  time  Judge  Doty,  who  had  in  each  of  the 
four  previous  years  passed  from  Green  Bay  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  by  water,  made  the  same  journey  on  horse  back. 
His  companion  was  Morgan  L.  Martin.  They  had  with 
them  a  Menomonee  Indian  guide  with  a  pack-horse,  and  a 
young  half-blood  Menomonee.  They  were  conducted  on 
their  return  between  Second  and  Third  Lakes,  and  then 
between Wingra  and  Third,  and  so  west  and  north  to  Portage.' 
They  had  heard  of  the  Lake  country,  and  desired  to  in- 
spect it.' 

Here  Doty  by  locating  the  capitol  of  a  future  State,  was 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.     In  Saint  Paul's  at  London,  amid 

'  The  itinerary  of  the  Doty  explorers  will  always  grow  in  interest.  It 
was  as  follows:  On  the  east  side  of  Fox  River  and  Lake  Winnebago  to 
an  Indian  village  on  the  present  site  of  Fond  du  Lac;  thence  to  another 
such  village  on  Rock  River  near  Waupun;  to  another  on  Green  Lake 
prairie;  to  another  on  the  east  side  of  Third  Lake,  and  so  to  McCrary's 
furnace  south-west  of  Blue  Mounds.  Returning  they  came  from  Blue 
Mounds  to  Fourth  Lake,  thence  by  way  of  Fort  Winnebago  to  Butte  des 
Morts.  Ferried  over  the  Fox  River  there,  and  swimming  their  horses,  they 
followed  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Winnebago  the  trail  to  Green  Bay. 
So  states  a  Ms.  letter  of  Morgan  L.  Martin,  in  1885. 

-'  Mr.  Durrle,  in  his  History  of  Madison,  p.,  17,  supposed  that  Henry  S. 
Baird  came  to  the  site  of  Madison  with  Doty  and  Martin,  He  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  misinformed,  as  I  have  a  statement  from  Martin  himself 
that  Baird  was  not  with  him  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Four  Lake'. 
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statuary  and  bass-reliefs  without  number,  I  look  at  nothing^ 
so  long  as  at  the  narrow  tablet  over  the  north  side- door 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  architect  of  the  pile,  and 
the  words  which  have  become  world-famous,  namely  — 
•'  Lector,  si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice  /"  ' — Reader, 
if  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around.  However  carefully 
Saint  Paul's  may  be  guarded  from  Irish  dynamiters,  it  must 
at  least  crumble  and  tumble,  its  very  stones  gray  and  death- 
like old;  but  long  after  that  catastrophe,  when  strangers 
here  ask  for  Doty's  monument,  it  will  be  answer  enough  to 
say — Look  around  ! 

North  of  Fourth  Lake,  and  south  of  Third,  the  Doty  band 
saw  Winnebago  villages;  but  none  between  those  waters. 
Not  one  white  face  was  met  between  Green  Bay  and  Blue 
Mounds. 

The  next  visitor  at  the  site  of  Madison  appears  to  have 
been  Jefferson  Davis.    Mr.  Davis  writes  me  as  follows: 

"  While  on  detached  service  in  the  summer  of  1829, 1  think 
I  encamped  one  night  about  [on]  the  site  of  Madison.  The 
nearest  Indian  village  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
Nothing,  as  I  think,  was  known  to  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Winnebago  about  the  Four  Lakes  before  I  saw  them.  In- 
deed, sir,  it  may  astonish  you  to  learn,  in  view  of  the  [now] 
densely  populated  condition  of  that  country,  that  I  and  the 
file  of  soldiers  who  accompanied  me  were  the  first  white, 
men  who  ever  passed  over  the  country  between  the  Portage 
of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  and  the  then  village  of 
Chicago.  Fish  and  water-fowl  were  abundant;  deer  and 
pheasants  less  plentiful.  The  Indians  subsisted  largely  on 
Indian  corn  and  wild  rice.  When  sent  out  on  various  expe- 
ditions, I  crossed  Rock  river  at  different  points;  but  saw  no- 
sign  of  settlement  above  Dixon's  Ferry."  '  That  point  had 
been  occupied  by  a  white  man  only  one  year. 

In  August,  1829,  William  Deviese,  already  mining  at 
Exeter,  near  the  south  line  of  Dane  county,  in  quest  of  the 

'  It  is  odd  that  the  last  of  the  Latin  words  means  something  in  English,. 
It  naturally  forms  four  English  words,  namely — "  Sir-come-spy-see  !" 
-MS.  letter,  Beauvoir,  Miss.,  23d  Feb.,  1885. 
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horse  stolen  from  him  by  Indians,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  near  the  site  of  Madison.  What  he  sought  he  found, 
on  the  west  side  of  Third  or  the  "  upper "'  lake  as  he  terms 
it  —  surviving  to  tell  the  story  in  1885. 

Within  two  years  after  the  Green  Bay  men  came  hither 
prospecting,  though  not  as  miners,  Abel  Rasdall,  a  Kentuck- 
ian,  coming  from  Galena  in  1831,  commenced  his  trading 
adventures  around  the  Four  Lakes.  His  cabin  was  on  First 
Xiake,  on  the  eastern  shore,  about  half  a  mile  north '  of  its 
■outlet.  His  wife  was  a  squaw,  wiio,  some  years  afterward, 
when  her  tribe  went  west,  decided  to  go  with  them.  So  she 
and  her  husband  concluded  an  amicable  separation  in  less 
time  than  is  needed  even  when  tne  proclamation  is,  "Twenty 
minutes  for  dinner  and  Chicago  divorces."  Rasdall  and  his 
partner  cut  a  blanket  in  two,  and  each  kept  half  of  it.  Thus 
were  they  put  asunder.  This  blanket-cutting  recalls  the 
English  custom  at  betrothals  and  hand-fasts,  of  breaking  in 
two  a  bit  of  money,  each  party  retaining  a  portion.  So  in 
Scott's  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  troth-plight  of  the  Master 
of  Ravenswood  and  Lucy  Ashton  "  ended  in  the  emblematic 
ceremony  of  their  breaking  betwixt  them  a  thin  broad  piece 
of  gold." 

Another  Indian  trader,  Wallace  Rowan,  was  established 
at  the  head  of  Fourth  Lake,  at  the  out-break  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war  in  1832.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  trading 
there  before  the  coming  of  either  Rasdall,  or  even  Armel. 
His  wife  was  a  white  woman,  and  the  first  one  known  to 
have  pilgrimed  into  this  new  country.  In  1835,  Rowan 
entered  fifty-two  acres  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mo- 
nona—  a  fractional  farm  which  included  Squaw,  or  Straw- 
berry Point. 

As  early  as  1833,  Rowan's  trading-post,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Pheasant  Branch,  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Michel  St.  Cyr,  a  Canadian  half- 
breed.  This  frontiersman,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
proved  a  link  that  could  not  well  have  been  spared  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  drew  Madison  in  its  train, 

•  I  write  north,  though  Durrie,  p.  24,  says  south.  My  informant  was 
Simeon  Mills,  who  had  often  visited  the  dwelling  of  Rasdall. 
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Near  the  abode  of  Rowan  and  St.  Cyr,  Col.  Dodge,  and 
Henry  Gratiot,  Indian  agent,  backed  up  by  fifty  armed 
horsemen  from  the  Mines,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1832,  held  a 
council  with  the  Winnebagoes,  and  induced  that  tribe  to 
pledge  themselves  to  remain  neutral  in  the  impending  con- 
test. That  site  is  also  memorable  for  other  events  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  and  Capt.  Brown's  Illinois  Rangers  lay 
encamped  there  some  days  in  the  summer  of  1833. 

The  last  spot  where  Black  Hawk's  force  halted  was  on  the 
site  of  Madison,  and  they  are  said  to  have  thrown  up  a 
brush  or  log  breast- work  on  University  Hill.  Bat  they  re- 
treated towards  the  Wisconsin  River  as  soon  as  they  ascer- 
tained that  the  Americans  were  advancing  from  Kosh- 
konong.  The  main  camp  of  the  whites  on  the  night  of  July 
20th,  1832,  was  ten  miles  east  of  Madison.  Their  advance- 
guard  pushed  ahead  seven  miles  further,  and  passed  the 
night "  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  north-east  end  of 
Third  Lake."'  The  next  morning,  starting  early,  they  crossed 
the  Catfish  near  where  the  Williamson  street  bridge  now 
stands,  before  eight  o'clock.  Pushing  on  they  discovered  a 
solitary  savage  seated  near  the  shore  of  Third  Lake,  a  little 
east  of  the  foot  of  King  street.  Suspecting  him  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  ambush,  they  shot  him  at  once.  This  pre- 
cipitation they  afterwards  regretted,  and  the  more  since 
they  observed  that  he  was  lying  on  an  Indian  grave.  The 
main  American  army  was  but  two  miles  'behind,  and  tra- 
versing Madison  from  east  to  west,  "  almost  precisely  over 
the  ground  that  the  capitol  now  stands  upon,"  overtook  no 
enemies  in  force  till  they  approached  the  Wisconsin  River. 

A  man  who  was  passing  two  months  afterward  to  that 
river  from  Fourth  Lake,  says  the  trails  of  the  Indians  were 
still  distinct,  sometimes  they  would  all  converge  into  a 
broad  and  plain  path,  and  then  radiate  in  different  direc- 
tions dwindling  to  a  mere  trace.'  This  method  of  travel 
was  adopted  in  order  to  deceive  pursuers  in  regard  to  their 
true  route,  and  also  to  help  them  escape  in  case  of  attack. 

'Ms.  letter  of  Peter  Parkinson,  one  of  th'?  advance. 
-Hesperian,  ii,  p.  269. 
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In  1835,  Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  a  young  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  floated  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  in  a  skiff,  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  and  paddled 
up  that  stream  and  the  Catfish,  to  the  spot  where  Madison 
is  now  built.  His  father,  through  the  United  States  sur- 
veyor, had  secured  lands  in  the  vicinity.  Young  Suther- 
land spent  some  time  in  an  Indian  camp  at  Winnequah,  on 
the  east  side  of  Lake  Monona  —  opposite  the  capitol.  He 
became  an  early  settler  in  Madison,  and  was  elected  the 
first  President  of  the  village  council,  and  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

Of  the  first  comers  to  the  Four  Lakes,  Armel,  St.  Cyr,  and 
other  half-breeds  or  French  of  their  type,  would  have 
roamed  or  reveled  there  all  the  same  had  the  old  French  re- 
gime that   ended  in  1763  still  continued. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Anglo-Saxon  pioneers  like  Rasdall, 
and  especially  Brigham,  —  men  who  removed  hither  in  or- 
der to  develop  the  country  by  persistent  toil,  in  farming, 
mining  or  other  occupations  of  civilized  life.  Movements 
or  events,  favoring  the  entrance  of  such  settlers  into  the 
North- West,  may  be  traced  back  a  long  way,  and  they  are 
worth  tracing. 

Downward  from  1783,  the  region  was  by  treaty  a  part 
of  the  United  States;  but  the  forts  —  which  were  its  keys  — 
were  not  delivered  up  by  the  British  till  near  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  179G.  Then  treaties  with  Indians 
were  needed.  Six  of  them  were  made  within  three  decades, 
in  the  years  1804,  181G,  1825,  1827,  1828,  and  1829.  It  was 
necessary  to  enforce  those  compacts  by  war  with  Red  Bird, 
and  especially  afterward  with  Black  Hawk,  before  a  settler 
could  open  a  farm,  and  yet  not  lose  his  scalp. 

The  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  adventurers  to  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, were  not  farmers  but  miners.  Lead  mines,  near  the 
corner  where  Wisconsin,  Illinois,. and  Iowa  meet  together, 
were  known  to  the  early  French.  They  were  worked  after 
a  fashion  by  the  Indians.  They  remain  to  this  day  the  seat 
of  air  lead  mining  in  the  United  States,  except  Leadville 

^  United  States  Census  Compendiwn,  p.  1,238. 
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and  places  like  it,  where  lead  is  a  subordinate  element  in  the 
ore.  Mines  of  a  metal  so  important,  and  those  so  nearly 
unique,  were  naturally  a  strong  attraction. 

This  industry  took  a  swift  expansion  as  soon  as  steamers 
had  free  course  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  It  was  in  1824, 
that  the  first  steam-paddles  reached  Prairie  du  Chien;  and 
in  the  fifth  year  thereafter,  1829,  the  lead  harvest  at  Galena, 
where  seven  years  before  only  one  house  was  standing, 
.amounted  to  twelve  million  pounds.  The  Diggings  of  Mc- 
Kutt,  afterwards  called  Kemp  and  Collins,  and  those  of 
Brigham, —  both  in  or  near  Dane  county  —  had  been  started 
in  1828,  the  very  next  year  after  the  capture  of  Red  Bird 
had  made  prospectors  safe  there. 

Miners  need  food  and  shelter.  Those  from  Southern  Illi- 
nois went  home  to  winter;  those  from  the  east  could  not, 
but  dodged  the  cold  in  such  dug-outs  as  they  could  hurry  up. 
The  eastern  men  were  hence  nicknamed  Badgers,  as  if  bur- 
rowing in  similar  holes  with  those  animals.  This  jocose  ap- 
pellation became  the  badge  of  all  the  Wisconsin  tribe;  and  it 
will  remain  indelible  forever. '  Farmers  and  lumbermen  soon 
sprang  up.  Natives  becam'e  jealous  and  hostile."  An  irre- 
pressible conflict  ensued.  The  result  was  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Lead,  lurking  in  the  mine,  killed  the  Indians  as 
inevitably  as  it  ever  did  when  moulded  into   rifle   bullets. 

'  Regarding  the  sobriquet,  Badger,  there  is  a  ludicrous  etymological 
blunder  in  Meyer's  German  Hand-Book,  though  it  is  in  the  main  a  most 
trust-worthy  Gazetteer.  I^leyer,  aware  that  the  badger  hoards  grain,  and 
mentioning  that  that  animal's  Latin  name  is  Frumentarius,  that  is,  the 
corn  commissary,  says  that  Wisconsin,  being  fertile  in  corn,  is  called  the 
Badger  State,  because  farmers  there  lay  up  corn  after  the  manner  of  the 
badgers.  Had  Meyer  moved  among  Wisconsin  pioneers,  he  would  have 
heard  them  styled  Badgers  before  they  had  begun  to  raise  corn.  There  is 
a  similar  anachronism  iu  saying,  as  many  do,  that  Dane  county  was  so 
named  because  the  Scandinavian  element  is  there  so  large,  The  truth  is, 
that  county  was  called  Dane  before  one  single  Dane  had  made  his  home 
upon  its  acres. 

-  William  Deviese,  while  prospecting  or  mining  near  tlio  south  line  of 
Dane  county,  in  1829  and  onward,  had  six  or  seven  horses  stolen  from  him 
by  Indians,  and  also  many  mining  tools.  Yet  he  did  not  think  tliat  the 
natives  had  any  more  dislike  to  him  than  to  others  of  his  class. 
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The  long  and  short  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  chasing 
that  chief  and  his  four  hundred  braves,  who  had  crossed 
the  Mississippi  from  Iowa,  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river, 
up  that  water  to  Koshkonong.  and  thence  by  way  of 
the  Four  Lakes  and  the  Wisconsin  river,  back  to  Iowa. 
In  this  chase,  the  whites  —  mainly  farmers'  boys  —  each 
picked  out  for  himself  a  good  farm.' 

As  soon  as  soldiering  was  over,  many  a  youth  made  haste 
to  break  up  his  land,  bringing  with  him,  or  soon  after,  the 
girl  he  had  left  behind  him  when  he  marched  to  the  fron- 
tier. Such,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  Genesis  and  Exodus,  —  the 
rise  and  progress  —  the  whole  history  of  Wisconsin. 

Eastern  men  are  said  to  come  west  with  a  view  to  grow 
up  with  the  country.  Some  of  them  thus  migrated  in  the 
hope  of  carving  out  States  in  quite  another  form  than  that 
now  existing.  About  1825,  enterprising  settlers  had  planted 
themselves  in  Green  Bay,  sanguine  that  a  vast  State,  called 
Superior,  was  about  to  be  born,  with  Green  Bay  as  its 
natural  capital.  Such  anticipations  were  a  "  hatching  of 
vain  empires."  But  they  would  have  been  reasonable,  had 
not  Congress,  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  transferred  the 
grand  ISTorthern  Peninsula  to  Michigan,  and  thus  kept  her 
from  fighting  with  Ohio  for  the  swamps  around  Toledo. 

Roads  were  demanded  to  facilitate  settlement.  A  military 
road  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Portage  was  laid  out  by  Gov. 
Doty,  as  United  States  Commissioner  in  183U;  and  soldiers 
in  the  garrisons  at  both  places  were  set  at  work  for  construct- 
ing that  thorough-fare.  Thus  the  road-raising  army  brought 
more  civilization  into  Wisconsin  by  plow-shares  than  by 
swords.  In  the  day  of  small  things,  its  high-w^ays  were  as 
invaluable  as  any  rail-way  has  been  since.   The  track  of  the 

-  The  discoveiy  of  excellent  prairies  and  oak  openings  through  all  the 
breadth  of  Wisconsin  was  a  surprise  to  the  volunteers.  It  had  long  been 
reported  by  fur  traders,  whose  interests  were  adverse  to  agriculture,  that 
Wisconsin  was  in  the  main  a  great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  so  the  myth  con- 
cerning a  great  American  Desert  still  found  its  local  habitation  on  the  east 
side  of  thrt  Mississippi.  It  was  long  the  purpose  at  Washington  to  reserve 
the  region  now  Wisconsia  for  an  Indian  Territory.  With  this  view  various 
tribes  were  removed  thither  from  New  York. 
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Northwestern  Rail- way  west  ward  from  Mount  Horeb  station^ 
for  twenty  miles  or  more^is  now  laid  on  the  line  of  the  Doty 
military  road. 

Traversing  rough  regions  oh  military  causeways,  I  have 
often  said,  as  the  Irishman  did  concerning  the  officer  who 
made  the  Scotch  highlands  carriageable — 

"If  you  had  seen  thesa  roads  before  they  w.re  made, 
You  would  lift  up  both  hands  and  bless  General  Wade," 

The  United  States  survey  of  the  Four  Lake  country  wa& 
not  accomplished  till  the  last  days  of  the  year  1S34.  The  field- 
notes  of  the  surveyors  are  still  preserved  in  the  vault  of  the 
Land  Office  in  the  capitol.  In  a  little  volume,  No.  82,  about 
six  inches  by  four  —  a  stoutly  bound  pocket-book  —  I  have 
examined  the  field -notes  regarding  the  then  unsuspected  site 
of  State  Government  —  a  plot  of  ground  described  as  T.  7,. 
R.  9  E.,  of  4  P.  M.  —  that  is,  township  seven  north  of  south 
State  line,  and  range  nine  east,  of  the  fourth  principal  merid- 
ian. When  Madison  has  an  illustrated  history,  the  survey- 
or's plotting  will  be  reproduced  in  fac  simile. 

Friday  ought  never  to  be  counted  a  day  of  ill  omen  in 
Madison,  for  on  that  day  the  work  of  surveying  was  begun 
there.  That  Friday  was  the  fourth  of  December,  1834.  The 
measurement  of  what  is  now  the  Capitol  Square  was,  how- 
ever, made  on  Sunday.  The  surveyor  was  Orson  Lyon.  On 
one  of  his  pages.  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes  are  plotted.  Be- 
tween Third  and  Wingra,  called  a  pond,  a  line  is  drawn  and 
inscribed  ("Indian  trail.")  It  runs  northwest  to  Fourth 
Lake,  striking  it  in  section  eighteen. 

North-west  of  Fourth  Lake,  the  military  road  appears  with 
the  legend  "Mitchell's  field,  14  chains;  dwelling  and  trading- 
house."  The  name  "  Mitchell"  perplexed  me  not  a  little,  till 
Dr.  Draper  suggested  that  it  was  the  surveyor's  name  for 
St.  Cyr,  whose  Christian  name  I  found  to  be  Michel,  the 
French  form  of  Michael. 

The  surveyor  notes  that  he  set  a  post  on  the  north  side  of 
Third  Lake,  between  sections  twenty -three  and  twenty-four, 
with  bearing-trees,  a  hickory  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
north  thirty  degrees,  east  fifby-two  links,  and  a  burr-oak  of 
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eleven  inches,  north  fifty-three  west,  forty-six  links.  Two 
years  afterwards  this  section-post  became  historic.  Still 
more  notable  was  the  post  where  sections  fourteen,  fifteen, 
twenty-four  and  twenty  three  corner,  for  it  stood  just  be- 
neath the  main  western  threshold  of  the  present  Capitol  of 
Wisconsin.  Its  bearing-trees  were  a  white  oak  of  twentj^- 
two  inches  diameter,  seventy-eight  degrees  southeast,  sixty- 
one  links  and  a  burr-oak  seventeen  inches  diameter,  forty 
degrees  south-west,  sixty-nine  links.  Far  nobler  were  these 
monarchs  of  the  forest  than  any  that  now  survive  there. 

The  surveyor's  Madisonian  remarks  are:  "  Land  rolling 
and,  except  marsh,  second  rate,  timbered  with  white,  black 
and  burr-oak,  under-growth  the  same.  The  lakes  shallow, 
the  larger  with  one  perpendicular  bluff  about  sixty  feet 
high,  and  about  two  hundred  acres  of  sugar  trees." 

The  surveyor's  impressions  of  the  region  were  more  fav- 
orable than  those  of  Wakefield,  the  Illinois  soldier,  who  two 
years  before  had  passed  through  it  in  chase  of  Black  Hawk, 
-and  who  wrote: 

'•  If  these  Lakes  were  any  where  else  except  in  the  coun- 
try they  are,  they  would  be  considered  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Bat  the  country  they  are  situated  in  is  not  fit 
for  any  civilized  nation  of  people  to  inhabit.  It  appears 
that  the  Almighty  intended  it  for  the  children  of  the 
forest." 

Our  rectangular  -surveys,  with  measurements  as  certain 
as  the  courses  of  the  stars,  stand  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  uncertainties  of  all  past  ages  concerning  metes  and 
bounds.  Owing  to  such  uncertainties,  English  parishes  were 
perambulated  every  Spring  on  the  so-called  gang-day.  Mag- 
istrates, priests  and  people,  girls  bearing  gang-flowers, 
walked  in  procession  along  boundary  lines.  Psalms  were 
chanted.  Beaeath  gospel-trees,  so  styled.  Holy  Writ  was 
read.  If  disputes  arose  as  to  any  boundary,  the  point  was 
decided  by  the  dignitaries  present,  a  land-mark  was  set,  and 
frequently  a  boy  was  flogged  on  the  spot,  to  the  end  that  his 
memory  of  it  might  become  more  tenacious.  Something 
was,  however,  paid  to  such  a  mnemonic  sufferer.    Four  shil- 
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lings  of  such  smart-money,  I  see,  to  have  been  paid  in  one 
parish,  in  the  year  1G70.  In  1651  Capt.  Keen  and  seven 
others  were  chosen  to  go  "  the  bounds  of  Boston  in  peram- 
bulation betwixt  it  and  the  towns  around.'" 

Judge  Doty  has  already  been  described  as  prospecting 
upon  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  lakes  in  1829,  as  early  as 
May, —  that  is  more  than  five  years  before  the  Government 
survey  of  that  land  took  place.  The  land  office  at  Green 
Bay  was  opened  in  1835.  In  October  of  that  year.  Doty  en- 
tered one  hundred  acres  in  T.  7,  R.  9,  S.  E.  i  of  section  13. 
He  thus  became  owner  of  the  water  power  on  the  Catfish, 
the  value  of  which  he  over-rated.  The  Government  price  of 
land  was  then  $1.25  per  acre. 

In  January  following,  he  was  trying  to  organize  a  com- 
pany of  twelve,  each  partner  contributing  a  hundred  dollars, 
for  purchasing  land  on  the  Four  Lakes  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  water  privileges.  Early  in  the  same  year  he 
raised  his  aims  higher,  and  in  Gov.  Mason,  of  Michigan,  he 
found  an  associate  with  money.  Thus  he  was  enabled,  on 
,  the  sixth  of  April,  1830,  to  enter  on  the  Madison  site  about  a 
thousand  acres  for  Mason,'  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
for  himself.  He  was  empowered  by  Mason  and  another 
buyer  in  the  same  tract,  to  use  and  dispose  of  their  land  as 
should  seem  to  him  best.  He  thus  became  the  plenipoten- 
tiary over  a  sort  of  blind  pool  covering  more  than  two 
square  miles  between  Third  and  Fourth  lakes. 

He  was  not  without  rivals.  In  June  or  July  of  this  same 
year,  1836,  the  so-called  "City  of  the  Four  Lakes"  was 
founded  near  Livesey's  Spring,  on  the  site  of  the  trading  post 

^  Record  Commission,  Doc.  46,  p.  106. 

-Stevens  Thompson  Mason,  born  in  Virginia  in  1811— at  the  sge  of 
twenty  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  which  then  inckided  Wisconsin — and  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  1831,  he  became  Acting  Governor  over  tliat  vast  region,  on  the  trans- 
fer of  Gov.  Cass  to  the  AVdr  Department  in  Washington.  He  cootinued 
in  this  office  until  Michigan  became  a  State  in  1837,  and  was  then  unani- 
mously elected  its  first  Governor,  and  was  re-elected.  He  is  celebrated  in 
law  books  as  an  "infant"  office-holder,  and  deserves  fame  on  the  higher 
ground  of  having  an  old  head  on  his  young  shoulders. 
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then  occupied  by  St.  Cyr,  and  before  him  by  Rowan.  It  was 
laid  out  not  only  on  paper,  but  on  terra  firma,  by  the  sur- 
veyors of  M.  L.  Martin  and  Col.  W.  B.  Slaughter.  But^  as 
it  turned  out,  all  investors  there  were  laid  out  too,  and 
that  so  cold  and  stiff  that  they  never  rose  again.  The 
earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath,  and  Four  Lake  City 
was  of  them — the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1S;JG,  Doty  proceeded  to  commence  a  city 
on  the  land  of  which  he  had  acquired  control.  For  this 
purpose  he  was  on  the  ground  early  in  October.  He  brought 
little  baggage,  except  a  green  shawl  and  a  shot-gun.  He 
was,  however,  accompanied  by  a  surveyor  with  chain  and 
compass.  The  twain  —  a  modern  Romulus  and  Remus — 
were  assisted  in  the  day  and  lodged  at  night  by  the  half 
breed  St.  Cyr.  In  the  course  of  three  days  they  had  com- 
pleted all  the  meanders  and  measurements  that  were  neces- 
sary for  drawing  the  plat  of  the  embryo  city  —  a  site  which 
Doty  began  at  once  to  talk  of  to  his  engineer  as  bound  by 
manifest  destiny  to  become  the  Wisconsin  capital. 

As  soon  as  meager  field-notes  had  been  finished  at  the 
Four  Lakes,  Doty  hurried  sixty  miles  west  to  Belmont,  where 
the  Territorial  Legislature  was  already  in  session.  His  plan 
of  a  capital  —  borrowed  in  some  particulars  from  that  of 
Washington  —  and  embodying  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  Madison  to-day,  was  soon  in  readiness.  Every  hamlet  in 
Wisconsin  was  its  own  first  choice  for  the  metropolis,  as 
every  Greek  officer  voted  for  himself  as  having  done  the 
best  service  against  Xerxes;  and  the  claims  of  a  dozen  sites, 
not  yet  settled  at  all,  were  urged  by  land  speculators,  of 
whom  Doty  was  chief.  He  came  off  conqueror  over  all 
competitors.  His  success  was  largely  due  to  his  "  one  man 
power,"  or  absolute  control  over  all  the  acres  he  would  have 
the  Legislators  delight  to  honor.  When  he  took  them  up 
into  the  mount  of  temptation,  showing  them  corner  lots 
with  the  glory  of  them,  and  saying,  "All  these  things  will  I 
give  you  I"  it  was  well  known  that  his  were  not  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Father  of  Lies.  His  chain  of  title  was  perfect, 
and  his  title  deeds  beyond  suspicion,  needing  no  warranty. 
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Some  rivals  may  have  had  as  liberal  souls  as  his  was:  but 
none  of  them  had  as  much  soil  to  give. 

President  Hayes  is  charged  with  loving  his  enemies  bet- 
ter than  his  friends.  Being  sure  of  friends,  he  used  patron- 
age to  make  sure  of  enemies.  This  policy  has  an  awkward 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  certain  religious  sect,  the  Yezidees. 
who  worship  only  Satan,  and  that  to  disarm  his  enmity. 
Doty  lived  before  the  reign  of  Hayes,  and  probably  knew 
nothing  about  the  devil- worshipers;  but  he  instinctively 
worked  upon  their  system.  He  lavished  everything  not  to 
reward  friends  —  he  was  sure  of  them  —  but  to  win  over 
foes,  believing,  with  Walpole,  that  they  had  their  price.  His 
advances  were  re-buffed  by  Gen.  Dodge;  but  perhaps  not  by 
the  General's  son.  At  all  events  they  were  in  general  gra- 
ciously received.  Accordingly  the  majority  took  the  Doty 
lots,  and  did  his  bidding.  They  were  well  paid,  one  of  them 
receiving  the  whole  block  on  which  the  State  Bank  stands. 

If  disturbed  by  compunctious  visitings  from  within  or 
from  without,  our  Solons  may  have  defended  themselves 
like  Lord  Bacon,  who,  when  convicted  of  taking  bribes,  cried 
out,  "  I  have  sold  justice  —  not  injustice."  So  our  bribe- 
bought  Legislators  might  plead  that  they  fixed  our  capital 
in  the  best  possible  place,  and  that  the  Avisdom  of  their 
choice  is  demonstrated  by  a  half  century  of  experience. 
The  profit  which  they  found  while  making  the  best  choice 
would  have  lain  in  their  path  whatever  choice  they  had 
made;  and  they  iray  have  compared  that  streak  of  luck  to 
the  strange  good  fortune  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  when  she 
was  paid  wages  for  nursing  her  own  child  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter.' 

It  was  on  the  2Sth  of  November,   1836,  that  the  final  vote 

'  The  facts  regarding  the  location  of  the  Wisconsin  seat  of  government 
at  Madison,  I  have  endeavored  to  state  as  I  find  them  in  histories,  as  Dur- 
rie,  p.  46,  and  the  Western  Historical  Company's,  p.  666,  as  well  as  in  the 
stories  of  some  lookers-on  in  Belmont  who  still  survive.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  Doty  in  his  lobbying,  while  daring  to  do  all  that  might  become 
a  man  and  a  statesman,  dared  do  nothing  more.  Whether  he  did  or  did 
not,  is  a  question  on  which  it  would  be  idle  to  hope  that  partisans  can  ever 
agree. 
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was  passed  which  settled  the  Territorial,  and  hence  the  State^ 
Capitol,  on  its  present  site;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  act,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  to  eleven,  "  the  seat  of 
government  was  located  and  established  in  the  township  of 
Madison,"  on  the  corners  of  four  specified  sections. 

It  is  in  this  Legislative  act  that  the  name  Madison,  so  far 
as  I  know,  appears  for  the  first  time.  That  name  was  no 
doubt  picked  out  by  Doty,  and  inscribed  on  the  paper  plan 
of  that  city  of  the  future  with  which  he  had  captivated  and 
captured  the  ruling  powers  of  the  region, —  a  Territory  which 
at  that  time  showed  a  population  of  11,683.' 

Had  two  of  the  Legislative  majority  cast  their  ballots 
otherwise,  the  vote  would  have  stood  thirteen  to  thirteen. 
It  would  seem  then,  that  Doty  was  economical  after  all,  and 
tampered  with  only  one  or  two  more  voters  than  were  need- 
ful for  carrying  his  point.  It  was  remarked  that  scarcely 
one  of  the  bribed  members  ever  made  much  money  by  sel- 
ling either  himself  or  the  Doty  lots,  —  a  fact  which  may  be 
construed  as  a  Providential  rebuke  of  official  corruption. 

The  first  visitor  known  to  me  at  the  spot  which  had  thus 
been  constituted  the  local  habitation  of  Territorial  govern- 
ment, was  Moses  M.  Strong.  His  first  arrival  at  the  site 
where  Madison  was  to  stand,  I  do  not  discover  on  record  in 
any  book,  but  I  relate  the  story  as  it  cams  to  me  from  his 
own  lips: 

Soon  after  New  Year's  in  lSo7,  Mr.  Strong  was  returning 
from  Milwaukee  to  Mineral  Point.  The  direct  route  lay 
south  of  the  Four  Lakes;  but  he  with  two  friends  turned 
aside  with  a  view  to  inspect  the  spot  which  had  just  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  Wisconsin  head-center.  Having  lodged 
and  eaten  muskrat  and  squaw-bread  at  a  French  trader's  on 
First  Lake,  they  pushed  on  north,  crossed  Third  Lake  on 
the  ice,  tied  their  horses,  and  sought  for  a  section  post.  As 
they  had  brought  with  them,  if  not  a  copy  of  the  surveyor's 
field-notes,  at  least  a  sectional  map,  they  were  not  long  in 

'  It  does  not  appear  that  Gov.  Doty  ever  met  President  Madison:  but  he 
knew  his  widow  very  well,  and  spoke  of  her,  Madam  Dolly,  with  so  much 
love  and  admiration  that  he  may  be  thought  to  have  given  Madison  its 
name  through  a  desire  to  do  her  honor. 
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finding  the  bearing-trees,  the  hickory  and  the  burr-oak 
already  mentioned,  and  which  guided  them  to  the  square 
four  inch  post  they  were  seeking. 

The  compass, — the  i-ade  mecumoi  every  pioneer, — enabled 
the  prospectors  to  follow  the  blazed  trees  on  the  surveyor's 
course  from  the  section  post  up  the  Capitol  Hill  along  the  line 
of  the  future  King  street,  till  they  arrived  at  the  post  mark- 
ing the  corners  of  sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  twenty-three 
and  twenty-four, —  a  monument  which  a  classical  writer 
would  style  the  MilliaiHum  aureum  of  Wisconsin.  A  wisp 
of  hay  twisted  around  the  limb  of  a  tree  showed  that  some 
human  pilgrim  had  halted  there  already,  and  wished  to  leave 
a  trace  of  his  presence.  No  man  or  mortal,  beast  or  bird, 
was,  however,  visible.  The  day  was  cold,  the  snow  deep. 
So,  after  a  brief  halt,  the  explorers  went  on  across  Fourth 
Lake  on  the  ice,  purposing  to  spend*  the  night  at  the  cabin 
of  St.  Cyr.  But  it  was  very  dark  before  they  reached  the 
shore,  and  no  sign  could  be  detected  of  the  haven  of  their 
hope,  or  even  of  the  military  road.  Coming  at  length  where 
an  oak  had  been  blown  down,  they  kindled  a  fire  of  the  dry 
branches,  between  two  huge  limbs  and  rolled  themselves 
each  in  his  blanket,  beside  its  trunk.  They  passed  the  night, 
one  of  the  three  being  up  all  the  time,  and  at  work  with  the 
hatchet  to  keep  the  fire  agoing.  They  lay  without  shelter 
or  food,  save  a  remnant  of  bread  and  pork,  but  no  water  or 
even  whisky. 

Day-light  revealed,  after  two  hours'  wandering,  the  way 
to  Blue  Mounds,  where  they  felt  at  home.  Houseless  wan- 
derers find  the  earth  a  cold  bed  in  Winter.  One  experiment, 
sometimes  tried  by  Strong,  gave  him  what  he  needed.  After 
supper  he  would  push  his  camp-fire  a  rod  away  from  where 
it  had  been  built.  By  this  change  of  base  he  secured  a  dry 
and  warm,  though  fire  blackened,  mattress  for  spreading  his 
blankets.     No  warming  pan  could  be  better. 

The  next  month,  February,  1837,  Mr.  Strong  and  John 
Catlin  were  employed  tc  survey  and  stake  out  the  lots  around 
the  Capitol  square.  They  came  from  the  west  in  a  sleigh 
with  a  driver.  Their  base  of  operations  was  the  log  cabin 
of  St.  Cyr.     Deep  snow  and  snow-storms  sometimes  drove 
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them  back  there  from  their  field  of  labor,  for  forage,  pota- 
toes, salt  and  shelter.  For  these  supplies  they  paid  their 
entertainer  thirteen  dollars  and  a  half.  Yet  their  camping 
ground  was  usually  amon^  th3  ridges  between  Wingra  and 
Third  Lake.  In  about  a  week  —  that  is  on  Feb.  26th,  1837, 
the  task  of  meandering  and  lot-staking  was  done,  so  far  as 
it  was  practicable  on  deep  snow,  and  ground  frozen  still 
deeper. 

The  last  night  of  this  survey,  Mr.  Strong's  party  lodged 
near  where  the  steam-boat  landing  on  Fourth  Lake  now  is. 
They  had  no  tent,  but  lay  in  blankets;  and  thanks  to  a  tre- 
mendous snow-fall,  were  buried  more  than  a  foot  deep.  The 
storm  still  continuing  in  the  morning,  they  gave  up  further 
work  as  fruitless,  and  drove  off  in  their  sleigh  on  the  Lake. 
The  air  was  thick  with  snow — nothing  could  be  seen  in  any 
direction — the  driver  lost  his  head  and  his  way.  But  at 
starting,  Mr.  Strong  had  observed  that  the  wind  had  struck 
his  right  cheek  when  the  horses  were  headed  as  the  com- 
pass showed  they  ought  to  go.  Hence,  taking  the  reins,  he 
turned  the  horses  till  the  wind  struck  his  face  as  in  the  be- 
ginning. Thus  with  no  other  guide  than  the  way  the  wind 
came,  he  at  length  brought  his  team  and  passengers  to  the 
half-breed  hut,  then  the  only  refuge  within  possible   reach. 

Thus,  the  Four  Lake  country  gave  place  to  Madison,  and 
here  the  task  assigned  me  also  finds  its  conclusion.  You 
all  know  what  has  followed  here  in  the  fifty  years  save  two 
which  have  since  elapsed. 

If  I  were  to  cross  the  Madisonian  threshold,  I  should  be 
led  on  so  far,  that  you  would  compare  my  paper  to  the  end- 
less rope  which  an  Irishman  pulled  and  pulled  till  he  was 
tired,  and  then  broke  out  with  an  oath,  swearing  the  other 
end  of  the  pesky  thing  had  been  cut  off. 

It  may  be  worth  adding,  that  the  foregoing  sketch  is  based 
upon  conversations  with  Gov.  Doty,  Gen.  Mills,  Hon.  Moses 
M.  Strong,  Dr.  L.  C.  Draper,  and  others;  on  the  standard  his- 
tories of  Madison  or  Dane  county  by  Durrie,  Park,  Western 
Historical  Company,  and  Smith;  on  correspondence  with  D. 
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J.  Pulling  Morgan  L.  Martin,  Jefferson  Davis,  Hollis 
Crocker,  H.  A.  Tenney,  Peter  Parkinson,  G.  W.  Jones;  and. 
on  gleanings  from  various  maps,  books  and  newspapers  in  the 
Library  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  especially  the 
nine  volumes  of  its  Historical  Collections,  the  works  of 
Featherstonhaugh,  Wakefield,  Keating,  etc. 
7— H.  c. 


LAWE  A^7)  GRIGNON  TAPERS,  1794-1821. 


These  interesting  old  documents  were  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Col.  James  M.  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Ursula  M.  Grignon,  of  Green 
Bay.  They  give  some  inklings  of  the  customs,  doings,  trade  and  com" 
merce  of  early  Wisconsin  times;  and  exhibit  undeniable  evidence,  that 
Judge  Reaume  had  more  system  in  his  legal  proceedings,  and  more  impar- 
tiality in  dispensing  justice,  than  some  of  the  old  anecdotes  about  him 
would  imply.  They  also  go  to  show  that  Judge  Reaume  served  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1S05,  1809,  1816,  and  1817.  The  fact  that  he  was 
made  a  Judge  of  Brown  County  Court,  when  the  county  was  organized  in 
1818,  is  another  proof  that  Judge  Reaume  must  have  possessed  some  merit 
and  fitness  for  the  position.  L.  C.  D. 

SALE      OF     LAND      MADE    BY     THE      INDIAN     NATION,     8TH   AU- 
GUST, 1794. 

Be  it  known  to  all  the  world  that  may  look  upon  this, 
that  we,  the  undersigned,  chiefs  of  the  ISTation  of  savages 
named  the  Phalavoines,  [Folles  Avoines,  or  Menomonees], 
acting  for  the  Nation  at  large,  have  given,  granted  and  con- 
firmed, and  by  these  presents  give,  grant  and  confirm,  to 
Jacob  Franks,'  his  heirs,  executors  and  assigns,  and  each  of 
them,  all  our  titles,  claims  and  demands  upon  a  tenement 
(holding)  or  piece  of  land,  with  all  the  appurtenances  what- 
soever, containing  three  arpents  in  front  by  a  hundred 
arpents  in  depth,  situated  at  The  Bay  in  Upper  Canada,' 
bounded  in  front  by  the  Fox  River,  on  the  north  by  a  piece 
of  land  granted  to  Dominique  Ducharme,  and  upon  all  other 
sides  by  the  lands  not  granted --for  the  term  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years,  clear  and  free  from  all  gifts, 
grants,  rents  or  incumbrances  whatsoever,  for  value  received. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have,  in  the  presence  of  the 
undersigned  witnesses,  set  beneath  our  hands  and  seals,  at 
The  Bay,  this  eighth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four. 

'  Uncle  of  Judge  La  we,  of  Green  Bay.  -  Green  Bay. 
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Also  a  piece  of  land  upon  the  other  bank  of  the  said  river, 
containing  nine  arpents   in  front  by  a  hundred  arpents  in 
depth,  clear  and  free  like  the  aforesaid  tenement  upon  the 
other  bank  of  the  river. 
Witnesses: 

L.  FILY. 

GEORGE  GILLESPIE. 

f  his 


JEAN  ECUYER, 

CLAUDE    X    CARRON. 

his 

mark 

ALEX.  KENNEDY,      X 

his 

mark  < 

THOMAS    X    CARRON. 

mark 

totem 

L.  LAGOTERIE. 

CHICTATCHE       ANGUIN 

turtle 

his 

ATTAWOINABI.    X 

mark 

A  Canoe  Clearance,  1802. 

Clearance  of  one  canoe,  the  property  of  Rocheblave  and 
Porlier,  conducted  by  Louis  Grignon,  bound  for  the  Missis- 
sippi, having  on  board  the  following  cargo,  viz.:  Six  bales, 
one  keg  of  powder,  six  kegs  of  sundries,  seven  bags  of  corn,, 
two  bags  of  flour  and  necessary  sea  stores. 

District  and  port  of  Michilimackinae-. 

These  are  to  certify  that  Rocheblave  and  Porlier  have  en- 
tered and  cleared  their  said  canoe  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  the  Custom  House,  this 
20th  day  of  July,  1802.  David  Duncan, 

CoVi\ 


Judgment  Against  Michael  Bartrand,  1805. 

Declarations  of  the  arbitrators  who  were  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  damages  done  to  the  house  of  Francis  St.  Rock 
and  Pierre  Charon,  demanding  an  investigation  and  justice. 

Complaint  made  by  the  said  St.  Rock  and  Pierre  Charon. 
After  their  houses  were  forced  and  opened  through  a  shut- 
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ter,  and  after  I  had  heard  the  complaint  of  the  two  men,  not 
being  wilhng  to  take  upon  myself  to  judge  without  having, 
sent  I  some  one]  to  inspect  the  break  made,  I  determined  to 
name  four  persons  to  inspect  said  house,  and  I  named  M.  M. 
Pierre  Willrick,'  Pierre  Carboncau,  Louis  Moineaux  and 
Joachim  La  Gape,  who  had  themselves  carried  [to  the  spot] 
in  accordance  with  said  commission,  and  have  made  their  re- 
port as  follows:  They  have  discovered  that  Michael  Bar- 
trand,  whe  had  sent  an  iron  fork  through  a  window,  into  a 
garret  of  the  house,  without  having  had  any  permission  to  do 
so,  the  said  fork  having  been  seen  by  the  said  St.  Rock  and 
Charon  exposed  and  near  the  window,  that  some  one  had 
afterwards  carried  it  away;  they,  [St.  Rock  and  Charon]  put 
it  in  the  middle  of  their  garret,  [so  that  it  was]  impossible, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  arbitrators,  that  it  should  have 
been  carried  off  through  the  same  window  through  which 
it  had  been  sent.  The  said  Bartrand  having  been  to  recover 
his  fork,  came  and  declared  himself  to  St.  Rock  that  he 
had  been  to  recover  his  said  fork,  and  that  he  had  had 
much  difficulty,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of  a  stone, 
and  that  finally  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying  it  off, 
having  sought,  with  the  aid  of  St.  Rock,  Charon  and 
Joseph  Beligore,  everywhere  in  the  prairie,  (meadow) 
and  about  the  house,  if  he  could  find  there  hooks  or 
other  suitable  implements  in  order  to  get  it.  In  hunt- 
ing about  said  house,  they  [the  arbitrators]  perceived 
that  a  window  shutter  had  been  bent  [pried  open],  and  that 
his  only  means  of  getting  possession  of  his  fork  was  by  en- 
tering by  the  window,  and  ascending  to  the  garret.  And, 
having  examined  their  goods,  [those  of  St.  Rock  and  Charon] 
it  being  apparent  that  something  had  been  taken  from  them, 
it  was  found  to  be  a  coat  of  brown  cloth,  nearly  new,  a 
pound  of  tobacco,  a  pound  of  soap,  a  pound  of  powder  and 
of  lead,  a  large  chopping  axe  belonging  to  Charon;  and  he 
[Bartrand]  had  thrown  down  a  large  vessel  of  cream,  after 
having  eaten  part  of  it,  and  had  drank  some  of  the  milk 
which  he  had  found  in  their  pantry.     Thereupon  the  los3rs, 

1 A  Dutchman  —  Hollander  —  who  lived  oa  Dutchman's  Creek. 
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the  said  St.  Rock  and  Charon,  accused  the  said  Bartrand 
and  Jaques  Laurent  of  having  broken  into  the  house,  and 
of  having  taken  their  goods.  And  these  arbitrators  declare 
that  it  was  no  other  than  these  two  mentioned,  [as  appears] 
by  the  iron  fork  which  they  [St.  Rock  and  Charon]  had  put 
in  the  middle  of  the  garret,  with  other  goods,  which  would 
hinder  and  prevent  their  seeing  it  otherwise. 

The  said  St.  Rock  and  Charon  having  summoned  Bartrand 
to  surrender  their  goods  or  be  sued,  and  the  said  Bartrand 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  sued,  has  been  condemned  by 
the  arbitrators,  and  seeing  himself  in  fault,  not  wishing  to 
let  the  matter  go  farther,  has  demanded  of  St.  Rock  to  set- 
tle the  matter,  and  has  paid  by  his  notes. 

Done  before  me,  the  undersigned,  at  Green  Bay,  the  37th 
of  January  of  this  present  year,  eighteen  hundred  and  five. 

(Signed:)  CHARLES  REAUME, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Contract    between  Alexander  Gullorie  St.    Dumond 
AND  Achoabeme,  Nov.  20,  1809. 

Before  the  undersigned.  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Green 
Bay,  there  residing,  were  present  Alexander  Gullorie  St.  Du- 
mond and  the  Indian  named  Achoabeme,  who  have  entered 
into  the  following  agreement,  to  wit:  That  St.  Dumond  has 
placed,  and  by  these  presents  places,  an  Indian  woman  whom 
he  has  as  a  concubine  at  board  with  the  said  Indian  until 
the  time  when  the  sugar  trees  shall  stop  running;  for,  and 
on  condition,  that  the  said  Dumond,  who  has  promised  and 
promises  for  payment  of  the  said  board  of  the  said  Indian 
woman,  and  the  said  Dumond  binds  himself  to  make  and 
put  up  a  stone  chimney  with  mortar,  from  the  ground  to  the 
raising  plate;  then  the  said  Indian  binds  himself  to  furnish 
the  stone  and  the  mortar  at  the  place  for  the  said  chimney, 
and  to  serve  him  or  cause  him  to  be  served  all  the  time  that 
he  shall  work  at  the  said  chimney;  and,  moreover,  the  said 
contractor  has  undertaken  and  undertakes  to  complete  it  to 
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the  height  that  the  said  Indian  shall  require  of  him,  on  con- 
dition that  the  said  Indian  send  him  a  keg  of  fine  sugar, 
well  ground,  and  the  keg  shall  be  of  nine  gallons,  whicli 
shall  be  for  complete  payment  of  the  said  undertaking. 
The  keg  of  sugar  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  under- 
signed to  be  delivered  to  the  said  St.  Gullorie  when  the  said 
chimney  shall  be  completed  according  to  their  agreement. 

At  Green  Bay,  30th  November,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nine.  The  said  Dumond  having  declared  that  he 
could  not  sign  his  name,  has  made  his  usual  mark,  with  the 
said  Indian,  after  it  had  been  fully  explained.  Before  the 
undersigned,  after  reading  made  in  words,  with  nothing- 
omitted. 

his 
ACHOABEME     X 

mark. 

ALEXANDER  GULLORIE    X 

CHARLES  REAUME, 
J.  a  xmx. 


MiCHiLiMACKiNAC,  September  8,  1812. 
Dear  Sir  —  On  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  Robert  Livingston  ar- 
rived from  Detroit  with  dispatches  from  Maj.  Gen.  Brock, 
giving  us  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  that  place  to  our 
arms  —  Gen.  Hull  and  his  three  thousand  men,  all  prisoners 
of  war.  Gen.  Brock  had  Hull  and  his  army  embarking  for 
Presqu'  Isle  on  the  ]7th.  Detroit  surrendered  the  IGth. 
Capt.  Hanks  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball  fired  from  our 
battery  erected  opposite  to  Detroit.  The  place  surrendered 
as  soon  as  our  forces  reached  the  town,  and  artiolesof  capit- 
ulation similar  to  those  of  this  place.  It  appears  that  Gen. 
Hull  disavowed  the  capitulation  of  this  place,  and  Living- 
ston was  imprisoned.  Capt.  Ruff  was  not  permitted  to  proceed 
with  his  vessel  during  the  short  time  that  Hull  flourished. 
Livingston  further  reports  that  Capt.  Dobbins  took  an 
active  part,  and  armed  his  seamen  to  fight  against  us,  and 
Capt.  Ruff  maintained  his  neutrality  to  the  last.    Capt.  Muir, 
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of  the  Fortieth  Re.^"t,  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Lt.  Sjm- 
mings  of  the  same  regiment3  received  a  bullet  through  the 
mouth  and  died  of  his  wound.  Total  amount  of  our  loss  is 
ten  whites  killed  and  wounded,  and  seventeen  Indians.  The 
Americans  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded 
at  the  different  skirmishes  at  the  river  Au  Canard,  Mow- 
guaw-gon-nang,  and  Coulee  de  Mourisseaux.  The  Indians 
who  take  this  were  at  the  different  engagements.  Messrs. 
Berthelot  and  La  Croix,  who  arrived  with  the  boats,  have 
given  us  accounts  of  the  whole  transaction,  that  is  to  say, 
what  has  come  to  their  knowledge,  which  corresponds  with 
Livingston's  account,  and  the  six  Canadians  who  were  in 
the  different  skirmishes,  and  the  taking  of  the  place.  The 
bearers  hereof  appear  to  have  got  their  share  of  the  booty, 
for  they  have  rifles,  etc.,  etc. 

Capt.  Roberts  writes  you  by  this  opportunity  respecting 
the  flour,  etc.  Mr.  La  we  was  so  obliging  as  to  permit  me 
to  enter  your  house,  and  to  make  an  ofSce  of  it  until  your 
pleasure  would  be  known.  I,  therefore,  have  to  request  you 
will  be  pleased  to  signify  to  me  if  it  meets  your  approba- 
tion. Also  should  be  glad  to  have  the  use  of  the  shed  or 
store,  with  the  stable  adjoining.  Should  an  opportunity 
offer  of  transmitting  intelligence  to  Mr.  Rolette's  place,  I 
request  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  him  an  account  of  our 
happy  success,  also  that  I  firmly  believe  that  Niagara  is  in 
our  possession. 

An  express  arrived  from  Montreal  the  2d  inst.  Our  forces 
on  the  lines  were  forty  thousand,  exclusive  of  twelve  hun- 
dred regulars  just  arrived  from  home.  The  Forty-Ninth  Reg't 
Brunswickers  and  Fencibles,  were  on  their  way  up  from  Que- 
bec. Col.  Baynes  had  just  returned  with  a  flag  of  truce 
from  Albany.  Was  well  received  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  who 
declared  his  [sentiments]  against  the  war,  and  wishes  to  re- 
sign his  command.  Frequent  riots  in  Baltimore,  at  one  time 
twenty-eight  lost  their  live?.  The  Yankees  have  already 
lost  a  great  number  of  their  vessels.  Capt.  Byron,  of  the 
Belvidere  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  was  attacked  by  Com. 
Rodgers,  and  with  three  frigates  and  two  sloops  of  war 
near  Long  Island,  at  a  time  that  Byron  had  no  intelligence 
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of  the  declaration  of  war.  However,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  beat  them  off;  and  afterwards  took  three  rich  Amer- 
ican prizes  into  Hahfax.  Lt.  Darragh  has  resigned,  and  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  —  so  says  Ms?.  Berthelot;  also  to 
be  here  this  Autumn  for  certain  purposes.  My  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Lawe.  Mrs.  Askin  joins  me  in  best  wishes  for  your 
health  and  prosperity,  and  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Jno.  Askin,  Jr. 
Mr.  J.  Franks,  Merchant, 

La  Baye. 


MiCHiLiMACKiNAC,  September  8,  1812. 

Dear  Franks:— DQivoit  was  taken  by  Gen.  Brock  on  the 
16th  of  last  month.  Gen.  Hull,  with  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men,  laid  down  their  arms.  The  American  regulars 
are  all  gone  to  Quebec;  but  the  Kentucky  militia  have  been 
allowed  to  go  home.  Our  batteries  across  the  river  did  great 
execution  a  little  before  Detroit  surrendered.  Four  officers 
and  a  private  were  killed  by  one  ball.  Poor  Hanks,  having 
been  detailed  by  Hull,  was  cut  in  two  and  died  instantly. 
Col.  Proctor,  of  the  Forty-First,  commands  at  Detroit.  Gen. 
Brock  staid  only  twenty-four  hours  there,  and  is  gone  to  at- 
tack Niagara. 

Two  regiments,  the  Scots  Royal,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Third,  are  come  up  there.  Dominique  Ducharme  came  here 
express  from  Montreal  ten  days  ago,  and  is  returned.  There 
has  been  no  blow  struck  yet  in  Canada.  Troops  are  arriving 
daily  from  England,  and  all  are  marching  to  the  lines  —  every 
one  in  high  spirits.  Independent  of  the  Indian  goods  coming 
by  Detroit,  six  canoes  are  coming  up  the  Grand  river  with 
Indian  presents.  We  expect  them  daily.  Wee-nu-sate  with 
his  party  of  Folles  Avoines  behaved  well,  and  rendered  much 
service.  Gen.  Brock's  force,  Indians,  militia  and  regulars 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred.  He  was  ready  to  storm  be- 
fore he  was  perceived*  A  large  re-inforcement  of  Americans 
coming  to  Detroit,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  wagons. 
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were  also  included  in  the  capitulation.  Gen.  Brock  has  ac- 
quired much  glory,  and  the  Americans,  after  their  vain  boast- 
ng,  are  covered  with  disgrace. 

Ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  ten  frigates,  have  arrived  at  Hal- 
ifax. The  fleet  on  that  station  are  sweeping  everything  be- 
fore them.  Dispatches  from  Madison  to  Bonaparte  had  been 
intercepted  at  an  early  period,  which  put  John  Bull  on  his 
guard. 

There  has  been  a  terrible  affair  at  Baltimore.  A  general, 
two  captains,  and  thirty  or  forty  individuals,  have  been 
killed  by  the  mobs.    All  the  States  are  in  a  great  ferment. 

Berthelot  and  La  Croix  arrived  two  days  ago.  We  expect 
the  other  boats  with  the  Nancy  in  two  or  three  days.  On 
their  arrival  I  will  send  a  boat  to  La  Baye  with  what  is  nec- 
essary ^0  assist  you  and  the  others.  Mr.  Lawe  will  proceed 
with  it  to  the  Mississippi  until  he  meets  Mr.  Aird,  and  they 
will  arrange  for  his  wintering.  Mr.  Anderson  will  want 
many  articles,  and  it  is  proper  he  should  be  well  supplied,  as 
the  best  peltries  come  from  that  quarter.  I  have  eight  kegs 
high  wines,  and  two  kegs  spirits  here,  with  two  hundred 
pounds  tobacco.  I  will  send  two  or  three  mangeurs  de  larcl^ 
or  pork-eaters,  in  the  boat,  and  engage  passengers  if  possi- 
ble. At  latest  I  think  she  will  be  at  La  Baye,  26th  inst.  I 
will  then  write  Mr.  Lawe  with  the  others. 

The  two  cartel  vessels.  Rough  and  Dobbin,  were  detained 
by  Gen.  Hull,  and  although  Gen.  Brock  gave  them  a  pass- 
port, they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed,  but  detained  until 
Detroit  surrendered.  I  understand  they  now  run  some  risk 
of  confiscation.  If  this  should  happen,  I  am  sorry  for  How- 
ard and  Hone.   ' 

Flour  sells  at  Detroit  for  four  dollars  —  pork  and  whisky 
high — whisky  a  dollar  per  bottle. 

Please  give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Lawe  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Wishing  you  health,  I  remain,  dear  Franks, 

Yours  truly, 

R.  DICKSON. 

P.  S. —  Mr.  AVilmot  is  still  here.  We  have  learned  that 
Mr.  McGill  is  inclined  to  make  an  honorable  capitulation 
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with  us.  At  all  events,  you  may  depend  on  me  for  coming 
to  a  settlement  some  way  or  other,  as  it  is  impossible  to  go 
on  any  longer  without  it.  R.  D. 

MR.  JACOB  FRANKS, 
La  Baye. 

Per  Wee-nu-sate,  with  good  news. 


MicHiLiMACKiNAC,  September  8, 1812. 

Dear  Sir  —  Ten  days  ago  we  learned  by  Mr,  Livingston 
that  Detroit  had  surrendered  to  Gen.  Brock  on  the  16th  of 
last  month.  Gen.  Hull,  after  all  his  vaunts,  was  obliged  to 
deliver  up  his  sword  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  of 
their  troops  to  Gen.  Brock.  They  have  all  left  Detroit. 
Gen.  Procter,  of  the  Forty-First  Reg't  commands  there;  and 
Gen.  Brock  has  departed  in  order  to  attack  Niagara. 

M.  Ducharme  arrived  eight  days  ago  from  Montreal  by 
express.  British  troops  daily  arrive  at  Quebec,  and  are  at 
once  dispatched  to  the  line.  Thus  far  no  fighting.  The 
Americans  are  collected,  and  all  ready,  but  they  do  not  at 
all  wish  to  fight. 

M.  Berthelot  and  La  Croix  have  come  from  Detroit.  *  * 
*    *    *    Five  canoes  on  the  way  from  Felix. 

My  opinion  is  that  peace  will  come  very  soon,  and  I  hope 
that  all  things  will  be  well. 

The  Indians  [couriers?]  are  in  a  hurry  to  start;  but  I  will 
write  you  more  fully  by  the  first  opportunity. 

Wishing  health  to  you  as  well  as  to  your  family,  I  am, 
my  dear  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

R.  DICKSON. 

Lieut.  Louis  Grigxon,  La  Baye. 


Winnebago  Lake,  November  14, 1813. 
Dear  Sir.—  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Chandonnet. 
Avhom  I  send  to  La  Baye  in  order  to   expedite  the  boats, 
which  have  been  left  in  the  small  lake  below  this.    No  ex- 
pense must  be  spared,  as  without  a  supply  of  provisions  the 
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garrison  at  Mackinac  will  be  out  by  the  month  of  February. 
I  think  that  we  shall  still  have  fine  weather  towards  the  end 
of  the  moon,  I  have  ver}^  little  provision,  but  trust  to  a 
kind  Providence.  I  think  that  Jean  Vieux  will  be  the  most 
proper  person  to  get  down  the  boats.  Keep  a  good  look-out, 
as  some  of  the  Michigan  Fencibles  are  great  thieves,  and 
have  threatened  to  kill  animals  at  La  Baye.  If  they  do  so, 
put  them  in  irons  immediately.  Give  Mr.  Chandonnet  a 
guide  to  return,  when  the  boats  are  got  off  at  Mackinac.  I 
am.  dear  sir, 

Yours  trul}', 

R.  DICKSON. 
Lieut.  John  Lawe,  La  Baye. 

Per  Lieut.  Chandonnet. 


MiCHiLiMACKiNAC,  December  — ,  1813. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  intelligence  of  Gen.  Proctor's]  defeat. 
It  appears  that  our  army  retreated  to  the  river  Thames 
after  Amherstburg  and  Detroit  were  evacuated.  Tecumseh, 
with  his  party  —  some  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Delawares, 
Sauks,  Folle  Avoines,  and  some  Hurons  followed.  That  as 
soon  as  the  Americans  reached  Detroit,  a  number  of  Cana- 
dians and  Indians  joined  the  army,  and  pursued  our  people 
to  the  river  Thames,  where  an  engagement  took  place  one 
mile  below  the  Moravian  Village,  which  lasted  for  two 
hours,  when  our  army  was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat  towards  Queenston,  leaving  all  their  baggage  be- 
hind. Our  loss  is  said  to  be  two  subaltern  officers  and  one 
hundred  privates  killed,  two  interpreters,  andtwent.y-two  In- 
dians. Capt.  Muir  and  one  hundred  privates  of  the  Forty- 
First  regiment  prisoners;  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  Dela- 
ware women  and  children  which  the  enemj  took.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  Antoine  Brisbois,  and  Lewis  Campau,  in- 
terpreters, and  Tecumseh,  are  among  the  number  slain. 
The  latter  fought  bravely  to  the  last,  sword  in  hand;  the 
enemy  skinned  him  after  he  was  slain.  Gen.  Proctor  and 
the  remains  of  the  army  are  at  St.  David's.    These  two  Folles 
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Avoines  were  in  the  engag^emeiit,  and  will  be  able  to  give 
YOU  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  affair.  Sir  James  Yeo 
has  taken  one  of  the  enemy's  large  vessels  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  sunk  another. 

Provisions  of  every  kind  are  scarce  and  dear  here,  corn 
selling  at  six  dollars  per  bushel.  We  expected  that  some  of 
the  boats  that  took  out  Indian  presents  would  have  returned 
long  ere  this  with  beef  and  flour  from  your  plac(;.  We  have 
not  more  than  five  months  provisions  in  store,  I  am  told. 
All  have  long  faces,  but  when  reduced  to  half  rations  they 
will  be  much  longer.  Yours  most  truly, 

Jno.  Askin,  Jr. 

Mr.  Louis  Grignon,  Green  Bay. 

Endorsed:    "  Received  January  4,  1811." 


MiCHiLiMACKiNAC,  2Sth  Januarv,  1814. 

Sir:  —  Your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.  I  have  to  acknowledge, 
and  am  happy  to  find  you  returned  from  the  Prairie  du 
Chien  without  encountering  the  cold  blasts  of  January  on 
your  route. 

I  note  what  you  say  respecting  Gen.  Cass.  I  have  to  ob- 
serve that  had  the  enemy  come  to  attack  the  place  last  Au- 
tumn, and  effected  a  landing,  they  could  not  have  remained, 
unless  they  had  brought  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions. 
Starvation  stares  us  in  the  face.  The  old  residents,  who 
were  well  supplied  with  horned  cattle,  and  versed  in  the  art 
of  fishing,  may  do  well  enough,  and  all  those  married  peo- 
ple, attached  to  the  garrison,  who  draw  extra  rations  for 
their  wives  and  children;  but  as  one  ration  only  is  allowed 
me  to  feed  my  family,  consisting  of  six  persons,  I  find  it 
very  hard,  especially  as  no  provisions,  except  fish,  can  be 
purchased.  The  lower  class  of  people  subsist  solely  on  the 
fish  they  daily  get  from  their  nets;  and  when  the  ice  goes 
away,  they  must  leave  the  country,  or  starve. 

By  an  arrival  from  Saguina,  I  am  informed  by  the  Sa- 
guina  Indians,  that  a  band  of  their  nation  went  to  Detroit 
and  made  peace  with  Gen.  Cass  or  Harrison. 
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The  Ottawa  chiefs,  One-gue-gand  and  Naj^-o-ke-maw,  of 
the  river  Au  Sable,  accompanied  by  their  followers,  went 
last  Fall  to  Detroit,  and  joined  Gen.  Harrison,  as  they  were 
avowed  Yankees,  and  did  not  take  an  active  part  with  their 
brethren.     Nothing  less  could  be  expected  from  them. 

Mr.  Michel  Cadot  left  this  on  the  18th  inst.,  with  dis- 
patches for  York  [Toronto],  and  will  not  be  back  before  the 
1st  of  next  month.  When  he  arrives,  we  may  hear  of  some- 
thing having  been  done  near  the  lines,  of  Lower  Canada, 
that  being  the  quarter  that  was  threatened  by  the  enemy. 

I  observe  what  you  say  respecting  the  different  Indian 
tribes,  and  am  of  your  opinion  as  far  as  regards  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  who  will  be  staunch  to  the  last. 

Be  pleased  to  inquire  of  the  Menomonees,  who  had  Gen. 
Cass's  permit,  what  is  become  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  whether 
laid  up  at  Detroit,  Amherstburg,  Presqu'  Isle,  or  the  river 
Rouge,  and  let  me  know  by  the  first  opportunity  what  he 
says  on  the  subject.  Also  what  did  the  enemy  do  with  the 
0-bay-nah-ga  women  and  children,  taken  at  Es-kay-nay-Se- 
pe';  and  what  became  of  Capt.  Muir  and  his  party,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  of  war? 

Mrs.  Askin  joins  me  in  best  wishes,  and  am,  dear  sir, 
Your  most  obd't  serv't, 

Jxo.  Askin,  Jr. 
Lieut.  Louis  Grignon, 

Indian  Department,  La  Bay. 


Winnebago  Lake,  February  10, 1814. 
Dear  Sir —  I  received  yours  last  night,  and  have  for  some 
time  past  been  av/are  of  the  intelligence  you  communicate, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  prevented  me  going  to 
La  Baye.  Ducharme  was  rather  late  with  his  information, 
although  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  Pottawatomies  will  be 


'  Referring,  doubtless,  to  the  Delaware  womea  and  children  captured 
by  the  Americans,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Askin's  preceding  letter.  0-bay-nah- 
ga  seems  to  have  been  th'^  Ottawa  name  for  the  Delawares,  and  Es-kay- 
nay-Se-pe  for  the  river  Thames.  L.  C.  D. 
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so  rash  as  to  attempt  anything  against  us;  still,  I  am  com- 
pletely on  my  guard,  and  will  take  the  further  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  a  surprise.  I  would  not  stir  a  peg 
from  this  if  I  was  sure  we  should  be  attacked  to-morrow.  If 
they  come  here  with  hostile  intentions  they  may  get  a  drub- 
bing they  are  little  aware  of. 

I  enclose  you  the  letter  I  send  Chandonnet  for  your  per- 
usal. You  will  please  get  Collish  and  Jean  Vieux,  two 
brothers-in  law,  to  go  to  Milwaukee  with  the  letter;  and  they 
will  proceed  to  where  Le  Sallien  is  and  bring  him  here. 
They  must  inform  the  Indians  that  I  want  Le  Sallien  to  tell 
him  the  news  to  carry  back  to  them  at  some  time.  You 
will  instruct  the  Indians  to  listen  to  all  that  is  going  on 
where  they  pass,  and  bring  me  a  faithful  report.  These  two 
Indians  are  related  to  La  Farine  and  another  chief,  and  they 
are  the  most  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  commission.  They 
must  also  request  a  Folle  Avoine  Indian  named  0-pa-hoh 
to  come  with  them,  as  Thomas'  wants  much  to  see  him  here; 
and  I  request  that  you  send  as  many  sleighs  as  will  bring 
up  the  wheat,  as  with  provisions  I  can  assemble  a  force,  if 
found  requisite.  If  you  cannot  find  beef  when  you  journey 
have  resource  to  ]\[ascar"s  oxen,  which  I  wish  to  reserve 
until  Spring. 

Mr.  Brisbois  will  tell  you  all  that  is  going  on  here.  I  have 
one  reason  for  not  sending  the  Gazette  at  present  —  it  is  of 
no  great  consequence;  but  you  will  be  satisfied  with  it  when 
I  see  you. 

AVith  best  wishes,  I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Dickson. 

Endeavor  to  get  the  Indians  for  Milwaukee  to  set  out  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

Lieut.  John  Lawe,  La  Baye. 

Winnebago  Lake,  Feb.  11,  1814. 
Dear  Sir. —  Mr.  Griguon's  man  going  to  La  Baye,  by  him 
I  send  this.      I  have  to    acquaint   you    Avith  six  Indians, 

'  Thomas  Carron,  or  Tomah,  the  Menomonee  chief. 
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mostly  Pottawatomies,  having  arrived  here  yesterday.  I 
immediately  on  their  arrival  suspected  them  to  be  spies  from 
the  enemy,  or  the  advanced  party  of  a  greater  number.  I 
asked  them  what  they  were;  and  told  them  in  a  stern  man- 
ner if  they  were  Pottawatomies,  they  should  walk  off  im- 
mediately. On  this  they  presented  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Chandonnet,  informing  me  of  all  the  traders  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lake  [Michigan]  having  been  taken  by  the 
Americans,  and  carried  to  Detroit.  The  six  Indians  did  not 
deny  this,  but  wished  and  seemed  anxious  to  have  us  think 
that  there  were  no  Indians  employed  in  this  business. 

They  say  John  Bapt.  Chandonnet,  and  Burnet,  were  the 
leaders;  and  that  there  were  only  six  Frenchmen  in  all  who 
took  the  traders.  I  suspect  the  truth  to  be  that  a  strong 
pariy  of  Pottawatomies  were  employed  in  this  business;  and 
that  the  other  Indians  were  either  unable,  or  perhaps  unwill- 
ing, to  prevent  them.  Chandonnet  is  alarmed,  and  with 
much  reason.  I  now  enclose  you  a  letter  for  him  to  come 
to  La  Baye  with  the  powder  and  ball  remaining.  The 
Folles  Avoines  are  mostly  assembled  here,  and  will  not  hes- 
itate to  give  battle  should  a  party  appear.  The  moment  we 
find  that  these  six  men  are  scouts  for  a  party,  their  accounts 
will  be  settled.  After  the  traders  having  been  carried  off,, 
we  must  act  with  severity.  Be  on  your  guard  at  La  Baye 
against  the  Milwaukee  Indians.  There  are  a  great  many 
scoundrels  among  them,  and  I  have  heard  something  lately 
that  gives  me  strong  suspicions  against  them. 

I  shall  detain  the  six  Indians  until  after  to-morrow.  If 
no  party  appears  during  that  time,  I  shall  send  them  off 
clothed,  on  account  of  their  doing  mischief  to  Chandonnet. 
I  cannot  learn  what  is  become  of  Le  Sallien.  Chandonnet 
has  not  seen  him  since  he  came  from  La  Baye. 

I  shall  inform  the  Pottawatomies,  that  in  the  first  place  I 
have  no  goods  for  them,  and  forbid  them  coming  here;  and 
if  they  persist,  I  shall  treat  them  as  enemies.  So  much  for 
these  villains.  Inform  Mr.  Grignon  and  the  gentlemen  of 
La  Baye  of  what  has  passed.  I  trust  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
sending  up  the  wheat,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  weather 
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■vvill  soon  be  soft.     The  roads  are  now  fine  and  we  must  not 
lose  the  opportunity. 

James  Burnet  must  be  an  infernal  villain   after  having 
been  commissioned  as  a  Lieutenant,  and  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  fidelity.     I  hope  that  one  day  he  may  be  re- 
warded by  a  halter. 
AVith  best  wishes  for  your  health, 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  trul}-, 

R.  Dickson. 

P.  S.  I  hope  that  the  enclosure  will  be  in  time  to  go  by 
"the  Indians  you  were  to  send.  If  they  are  gone,  send  after 
them  with  the  letter. 

Lieut  John  Lawe,  La  Baye. 


Winnebago  Lake,  February  16,  ISU. 

Dear  Sir.  —  I  received  yours  with  the  express  from  Mack- 
inac this  morning.  There  is  nothing  new,  except  that  two 
hundred  Americans  had  gone  up  the  river  Trenche,  and  had 
been  cut  off  by  our  troops.  This  is  only  Indian  report:  but 
I  believe  it,  as  it  was  so  likely  they  would  attempt  a  thing 
of  this  kind.  They  are  not  so  badly  off  for  provisions  at 
Mackinac  as  we  supposed,  having  flour-  enough  to  last  until 
June. 

Depend  on  it,  we  shall  have  good  news  by  Montreal  ex- 
press.   Dr.  Mitchell '  did  not  expect  it  before  the  20th  of  this 

'  Dr.  David  Mitchell  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  entered  the  British  army  as  a  surgeon.  He  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bertrand,  at  Montreal,  in  July,  1776.  He  seems  to  have  been 
continuously  connected  with  the  army,  and  when  the  British  captured 
Mackinaw  in  1812,  he  became  a  resident  there  with  his  family;  and,  as  we 
see  by  Col,  Dickson's  letter,  he  had  been  assigned  to  the  Indian  service 
in  1813-14,  on  Lake  Winnebago;  and  was,  no  doubt,  at  that  period  the  only 
physician  between  Mackinaw  and  the  Mississippi.  After  the  jieace  of  1815, 
he  retired  with  the  British  troops  to  Drummond's  Island,  leaving  Mrs. 
Mitchell  at  the  homestead  in  Mackinaw,  carrying  on  quite  an  extensive 
business  in  the  fur  trade.     She  was  a  great  lover  of  floriculture,  and  hence 
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month.  Lieut.  Grignon  will  tell  you  what  news  is  here:  and 
on  Thomas'  return,  I  will  try  to  pay  you  a  visit  for  a  day,  as 
I  intend  sending  two  Indians  to  Mackinac.  I  send  you  by 
Mr.  Lanchevier  [Longevin?]  a  fewstrouds,  and  one  pair  two- 
point  blankets,  having  no  more  unbaled,  and  being  hurried. 
I  thank  you  for  the  beef,  and  for  the  muskalonge,  which  is 
superb,  i  send  to  La  Prairie  in  a  day  or  two,  and  remain, 
sir.  Yours  truly, 

P.  Dickson, 
Lt.  John  Lawe,  La  Bay.  4| 


Winnebago  Lake,  Feb.  27,  1814. 
Gentlemen: —  As  it  is  very  probable  that  we  shall  soon  be 
attacked  by  the  Pottawatomies,  I  send  to-morrow  to  secure 
the  ammunition  at  Beauprez's  house.  Thomas  begs  of  you  to 
inform  all  the  Indians  near  La  Baye,  that  they  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  march,  as  he  and  the  others  of  his  nation,  in 
the  event  of  hostilities,  are  determined  to  follow  the  Potta- 
watomies to  their  lodges,  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  destroy 
the  whole  party.  I  am  getting  shoes  made  that  all  may  be 
ready.  All  volunteers  from  the  white  inhabitants  will  be 
willingly  accepted,  and  compensation  will  be  made  them  for 
their  services. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen. 

Your  very  h'mble  servant, 

E.  DICKSON, 
Agt.  and  Sup't.  Western  Nations. 
Lieuts.  Lawe  &  Grignon, 

La  Baye. 

the  Indians  gave  her  a  name  which  in  their  language  signified  Queen  of 
the  Floicers. 

As  the  army  retired  from  Drummond's  Island  to  Penetanguishine,  Can- 
ada, he  accompanied  them,  and  died  at  that  place  of  cholera,  in  1832,  aged 
about  eighty-five.  He  had  quite  a  library,  was  well  read,  a  man  of  iron 
will,  and  so  hating  the  Yankee  race  that  he  would  not  remain  on  their  ij^il 
when  Mackinaw  was  sm-rendered  to  the  Americans  on  the  peace  of  1815. 
He  left  a  family  of  twelve  children  —  the  late  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Green 
Bay,  who  died  three  years  since,  was  the  youngest  and  last.  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Mitchell,  the  widow  of  Wm.  Mitchell,  has  furnished  the  data  for  this  note 
8  H.  C.  L.  C.  D. 
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Winnebago  Lake,  Feb.  28, 3814. 

Dear  Sir: —  I  was  glad  to  see  Jean  Vieux,  and  to  find  that 
our  people  at  Milwaukee  were  all  safe.  They  are  in  that 
place  quite  ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing  elsewhere.  It  is 
true,  a  number  of  the  reports  may  be  false:  but  you  may 
rest  assured  that  the  Pottawatomies  do  not  meditate  any- 
thing good  to  us,  else  they  would  never  have  given  hostages 
to  the  Americans  for  their  good  behaviour,  nor  would  they 
so  industriously  have  concealed  this  circumstance  from  the 
other  Indians.  The  general  tenor  of  the  reports  circulated 
are  with  the  view  of  detaching  the  Indians  from  our  inter- 
est. I  am  as  much  as  ever  on  my  guard  against  them,  and 
my  firm  determination  is  to  shew  all  the  Indians  that  we 
are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  Pottawatomies  by  what  I 
have  held  out  to  them,  will  probably  be  prevented  from  go- 
ing the  lengths  they  otherwise  might  have  gone.  La  Batte 
is  a  very  proper  person  to  carry  the  express.  Tell  them  to 
use  all  possible  expedition.  I  send  you  some  sugar,  but  have 
not  a  pound  of  grease.  Lieut.  Grignon  can  perhaps  furnish 
a  little.  I  can  only  get  one  pair  snow-shoes.  Jean  Vieuxis 
in  a  hurry.  Please  inform  Lieut.  Grignon  of  the  contents 
of  this  letter.  I  expect  Messrs.  Acyaster  and  Bonneture  to- 
day. I  thank  you  for  the  tobacco.  Nothing  more  at  present. 
Yours  truly, 

R.  Dickson. 

Lieut.  Lawe,  La  Baye. 
Per  Jean  Vieux. 


MiCHiLiMACKiNAC,  March  1,  1814. 
yJJear  Sir. —  On  the  24th  ult.,  Robert  Livingston  arrived 
from  York,  and  brought  us  the  agreeable  information  and 
official  accounts  of  the  enemy  having  abandoned  Fort 
"George  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  Fort  Niagara  was 
carried  by  storm  on  the  19  th  same  month  by  the  One  Hun- 
dreth  Reg't,  part  of  the  Forty-First  and  Eighth  royals, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Murray.  The  enemy  had  sixty- 
3five  killed,  fifteen   wounded   and  three  hundred  and  fiftv 
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made  prisoners.  During  Col.  Murray's  operations  at  Fort 
Niagara,  Gen.  Riall,  with  some  troops  and  about  eight  hun- 
dred Indians  crossed  over  to  Lewiston,  but  the  yell  of  the  In- 
dians on  hearing  of  the  success  against  Niagara,  frightened 
away  all  of  the  force  that  was  at  Lewiston,  so  that  Gen- 
Riall  found  no  resistance. 

As  soon  as  preparations  could  be  made.  Gen.  Drummond 
attacked  the  enemy  at  Black  Rock  with  five  hundred  men 
and  some  Indians.  The  enemy's  force  was  sixteen  hundred, 
who  gave  our  people  a  warm  reception  for  fifteen  minutes 
and  then  gave  way,  leaving  one  hundred  prisoners  in  our 
possession.  The  Indians  pursued  the  stragglers  in  the 
woods,  and  killed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Our  people 
pursued  to  the  village  of  Buffalo,  where  they  found  great 
quantities  of  merchandise  and  public  stores  of  every  descrip- 
tion; and  soldiers  and  Indians  brought  away  as  much  goods  as 
they  could  carry.  As  the  enemy  had  burned  every  house  in 
the  town  of  Niagara,  Gen.  Drummond  ordered  that  every 
building  in  Buffalo,  and  from  there  to  Niagara  should  be 
burned,  which  was  done.  There  were  four  fine,  large,  armed 
schooners  at  Buffalo,  which  shared  the  fate  of  the  town. 
The  public  stores  taken  in  Niagara  will  amount  to 
£100,000. 

Gen.  Wilkinson,  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred men,  was  descending  the  Long  Sault,  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Gen.  Hampton  on  the  11th  of  November  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  Lower  Canada:  but  Col.  Morrison, 
with  a  part  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Reg't  and  the  Eighty-Ninth 
Reg't  and  a  division  of  gun-boats,  attacked  him,  killed  one 
hundred,  took  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  put  one  thousand 
more  hors  du  combat.  Our  loss  was  trifling.  The  party  that 
defeated  Wilkinson  was  from  Kingston,  so  that  our  Cana- 
dians of  Montreal,  who  were  prepared  to  give  the  Yankees 
a  good  dressing,  were  quite  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
business  had  been  [accomplished]  by  their  friends.  The  in- 
vading army  is  gone  into  Winter  quarters  at  Plattsburg, 
etc. 

An  expedition  was  in  agitation  when  Livingston"  left  York, 
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for  the  reduction  of  Detroit.  The  accounts  of  the  decisive 
defeat  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  IGth,  18th  and  19th,  October  last, 
has  come  to  hand;  he  lost  in  these  three  engagements  eighty- 
■two  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon.  Two  large  ships  of  thirty-five  and  fifty-six  guns 
are  in  great  forwardness  at  Kingston,  which  will  give  Sir 
T,  L.  Yeo  the  superiority  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  bearers,  Agou-ah-beme  and  comrade,  are  sent  express 
for  Mr.  Dickson's  letters,  and  both  are  required  to  return  to 
this  place.  I  intend  to  send  two  more  Indians  to  your  quar- 
ter as  soon  as  the  York  courier  returns,  who  is  expected  in 
three  or  four  days,  with  Michel  Cadot,  who  left  this  the  18th 
January  last.  I  send  a  few  newspapers,  which  you  will 
please  forward  to  Robert  Dickson,  Esq. 

Wishing  you  health  and  happiness,  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Jno.  Askin,  Jr. 

Lieut.  Louis  Grignon,  La  Baye. 


Remarks  on  the  Bad  Intentions  of  the  Pottaw atomies, 
March  2,  1814: 

1.  My  having  been  advertised  by  different  Indians  of 
their  bad  dispositions. 

2.  Their  having  said  if  Thomas'  and  his  relations  were 
the  only  Indians  with  me,  that  they  would  cut  us  off. 

3.  Their  manner  of  arriving  here  with  a  few  women 
and  no  children  as  usual. 

4.  Coming  to  council  completely  armed. 

5.  The  Grand  Puant  when  called  to  council  was  not  to 
be  found,  and  on  two  young  men  having  been  sent  to-  look 
for  him,  they  returned  without  giving  themselves  any 
trouble. 

6.  Watcho  giving  us  no  information  respecting  the 
Main  Poque's  parole,  which,  he  had  lately  received  from 
Detroit. 

•  Thomas  Carron,  or  Old  Tomah. 
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7.  Watcho  and  the  Grand  Puant  being  painted  in  the 
manner  as  when  going  to  strike  their  enemies. 

8.  The  discourse  of  the  Grand  Puant  to  Watcho,  while 
I  was  in  council  with  the  Renards  or  Foxes,  and  which  was 
overheard. 

0.  Their  requesting  to  dance  at  the  house,  which  I  re- 
fused; we  have  since  been  informed  that  at  this  time  they 
were  to  strike. 

10.  Their  never  mentioning  that  the  Pottawatomie 
chiefs  had  gone  to  St.  Louis,  of  which  they  were  not 
ignorant. 

11.  Their  having  promised  to  go  to  war  last  Fall,  and  put- 
ting it  off  under  different  pretexts  from  time  to  time. 

12.  The  Grand  Puant  having  asked  the  Indians  on  the 
event  of  my  death,  who  was  to  get  the  goods. 

13.  The  Grand  Puant  having  said  to  several  Indians  that 
he  would  quarrel  with  me. 

14.  The  very  ungracious  manner  in  which  they  received 
the  presents,  not  returning  thanks. 

15.  Their  not  giving  me  the  hand  on  leaving  this. 

17.  The  Grand  Puant  and  Watcho  surprised  while  whis- 
pering to  each  other  at  night. 

18.  The  woman's  report,  at  La  Baye,  of  their  intention  of 
killing  me  if  they  were  refused  presents. 

19.  The  discourse  held  by  Petite's  son. 

20.  Their  having  held  council  to  kill  Beaubien,  and  to 
take  his  goods. 

21.  The  number  of  idle  reports  in  circulation,  but  all  with 
an  intention  toinjure  our  cause. 

22.  Having  demanded  of  the  Grand  Puant  on  his  arrival 
whether  any  of  the  Indians  with  him  had  been  here  before, 
he  denied  that  any  had  been  here,  and  we  afterwards  dis- 
covered five  or  six  who  had  already  received  presents. 

23.  The  Grand  Puant,  previous  to  his  leaving  his  village, 
had  sent  tobacco  to  the  young  men  at  Milwalkie  inviting 
them  to  come  here  with  him.  On  their  saying  that  they 
had  already  been  here,  he  said  let  them  come  —  it  was  to 
dance. 

24.  The  arrival  of  the  six  Pottawatomies  as  spies,  and 
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their  not  delivering  Mr.  Chandonnet's  letters  until  threat- 
ened. 

25.  Their  forcibly  seizing  our  traders  and  carrying  them 
to  Det)-oit. 

26.  Their  denying  Mat-tat-tass  having  gone  to  see  the 
Main  Poque  at  Detroit. 

27.  Their  having  made  peace  v^ith  the  Americans,  and 
agreeing  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  all  Indians  attached 
to  the  English,  and  their  giving  hostages  in  consequence. 

28 .  The  Elourneau '  informed  me  that  four  of  their  chiefs, 
during  the  course  of  last  Summer,  gave  information  to  the 
enemy  of  all  our  motions,  and  for  this  service  were  loaded 
with  presents. 

29.  When  the  late  Mr.  La  Saussaye  arrived  last  Spring 
on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Main  Poque  had 
just  come  from  the  Americans,  and  was  seen  with  four 
horses  which  he  had  received  from  them,  by  the  Little 
Forgeron  and  his  party.  The  Little  Forgeron  mentioned 
this  circumstance  to  the  Grand  Soldat,  and  was  desired  by 
him  to  conceal  it. 

30.  When  the  Little  Forgeron  and  his  party  went  to  war 
from  Detroit,  after  their  having  passed  the  river  Raisin, 
discovered  two  tracks,  which  they  took  for  Americans,  but 
afterwards  found  them,  to  be  Pottawatomies,  who  gave  in- 
formation to  the  Fort,  on  which  a  body  of  cavalry  sallied 
out,  and  in  consequence  a  Folle  Avoine,  or  Menomonee,  was 
killed.  He  again  informed  the  Grand  Soldat  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  was  again  desired  by  him  to  conceal  it. 

31.  The  Main  Poque  informed  the  Folles  Avoines  of  that 
party,  that  he  would  go  to  the  English;  but  would  keep 
behind,  and  see  what  was  going  on:  that  it  was  his  deter- 
mination not  to  fight. 

'  This  refers  to  Leturneau— the  I  in  Elourneau  having,  doubtless,  been 
intended  for  a  t,  the  croi-sing  of  which  was  neglected.  He  was  an  Ottawa, 
whose  wife  was  a  Pottawatomie,  and  he  was  chosen  a  chief  in  this  latter 
tribe.  He  resided  somewhere  south-west  of  Chicago.  His  name  was 
Sig-ge-nauk,  or  Blackbird:  but  better  known  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Illinois  as  Leturneau .  L.  C.  D. 
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32.  The  Pottawatomies  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Meigs  until 
two  days  after  we  were  there. 

33.  On  the  attack  at  Sandusky,  the  Main  Poque  ascended 
a  tree,  and  called  out  to  his  young  men  that  they  should  not 
advance  until  they  saw  the  white  flag  hoisted,  and  that 
then  they  would  rush  into  the  fort. 

3  L.  On  our  leaving  Sandusky,  the  Main  Poque  remained^ 
and  did  not  come  to  Detroit  until  fifteen  days  after  our  ar- 
rival. He  had  four  men  of  his  nation  with  him,  one  of 
whom  was  Kenzie's  great  friend,  named  Kee-pou-tah,  from. 
St.  Joseph's. 

After  such  a  concatenation  of  events,  there  is  no  doubt  in 

my  mind  of  the  hostile  intention  of  the  Pottawatomies  to  us. 

P.  Dickson. 
Winnebago  Lake,  March  2,  1814. 


Winnebago  Lake,  March  15,  1814. 

Dear  Sir:  —  This  goes  by  the  old  Is-kee-ken-aibe,  who,  on 
coming  here,  upset  in  a  canoe,  and  lost  his  gun.  If  you 
have  one,  let  him  have  it,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  let  the  Indians 
here  see  him  get  one.  I  do  not  know  what  the  old  fellow 
walks  about  for.  I  believe  it  is  hunger  drives  them  all  here. 
If  you  can,  give  him  half  a  bushel  of  wheat.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  every  precaution  to  bring  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  flour  from  the  Prairie.'  No  news  from  that  place  as 
yet.  I  think  that  the  people  have  imprudently  left  their 
snow-shoes,  and  will  most  probably  die  with  hunger.  An 
old  man  and  a  young  girl  died  of  hunger  and  cold,  on  their 
way  here,  about  four  miles  from  Bauprez.  A  scoundrel  Puant 
passed  by  them,  and  without  making  a  flre,  left  them  to 
perish.  A  woman  and  two  children  were  saved,  and  are 
now  at  Bauprez's,  but  they  are  all  insane,  and  will  hardly  re- 
cover. 

I  have  not  had  less  than  flfty  people  per  day  here  for 
these  ten  days  past.  They  have  "  eaten  me  e-ven  to  the 
nails."'     I  have  only  two  bushels  of  wheat  remaining.     The 

'  Prairie  du  Chien. 
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weather  continues  cold,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  soon  break. 
The  express  retards  much  from  Mackinac;  but  the  weather 
has  been  very  bad.  As  it  comes  late  I  trust  that  we  shall 
have  good  news.  It  will  require  strong  measures  in  the 
Spring  to  keep  matters  right.  The  Sauteurs  of  the  Ouiscon- 
sin  have  sent  me  word  by  the  Lievre  —  The  Hare  — that 
they  are  all  ready  when  the  river  opens;  and  all  the  Folles 
Avoines  ^re  well  disposed.  If  the  Indians  from  any  quarter 
circulate  bad  reports,  please  inform  them  that  I  will  punish 
them.     Keep  a  list  of  their  names. 

Beauprez  is  just  arrived  with  the  cry  of  hunger;  the  fam- 
ily at  his  house  are  dying.  I  send  you  a  list  of  the  articles 
stolen  from  liis  house.  I  am  heartily  tired  and  sick  of  this 
place.  There  is  no  situation  more  miserable  than  to  see  ob- 
jects arouad  you  dying  with  hunger,  and  unable  to  give 
them  but  little  assistance.  I  have  done  what  I  could  for 
them,  and  will  in  consequence  starve  myself.  With  best 
wishes.  Yours  truly, 

R.  Dickson. 

P.  S. —  Mr.  Chandonnet  might  as  well  have  passed  the 
Winter  with  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  at  Rome.  He  did  not 
procure  intelligence  from  St.  Joseph,  for  which  I  sent  him. 
His  reason  for  his  failure  is  unsatisfactory.  I  would  not 
give  two  pence  a  dozen  for  such  people.' 

Lt.  Lawe,  La  Baye. 

'J.  B.  Chandonnai  was  a  half-breed  —  son  of  a  Frenchman,  and  Chip- 
pe-wa-qua,  a  Pottawatomie  woman,  and  was  probably  a  native  of  the  St. 
Joseph's  region,  Michigan,  and  born  as  early  as  1770.  He  was  employed 
by  Wm.  Burnett,  an  early  trader,  in  that  quarter,  from  1792  to  1799,  and,  it 
may  be,  earlier  and  later.  When  the  war  of  1812  commenced,  Robert  For- 
syth, the  elder,  was  sent  with  a  party  from  Detroit,  among  them  Chan" 
donnai,  as  emissaries  to  the  Pottawatomies;  and,  at  the  same  time,  John 
Chandonnai,  an  uncle  of  the  object  of  this  notice,  was  sent  by  the  British 
at  Mackinaw,  with  a  party  of  some  thirty  Indians,  to  conciliate  the  Pot- 
tawatomies and  apprehend  young  Chandonnai  for  his  attachment  and 
symjiathies  for  the  Americans.  The  uncle  and  nephew  meeting,  the 
former  made  known  his  errand,  when  the  latter  warned  his  uncle  if  he 
persisted  in  his  object,  and  over-stepped  a  designated  lino,  he  would  shoot 
him;  but  the  uncle  drew  his  sword  and  advanced,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of 
his  life.     The  British  Indian  party,  near  by,  hastened  to  the  spot;  to  whom 
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Winnebago  Lake,  March  20,  18U, 

My  Dear  Sir:  With  the  greatest  joy  and  satisfaction  have 
I  received  jour  letter,  with  the  express  from  Mackinaw; 
also  the  packets  of  news-papers  which  had  been  forgotten. 
iSTever  has  so  much  good  news,  and  that  so  unexpected,  come 
at  the  same  time. 

I  wrote  Lt.  Lawe,  in  conjunction  with  you,  to  assemble 
the  people,  and  Indians  for  a  bon-fire  ;  and  at  the  same  time 

young  Chandonnai  expressed  his  regret  for  having  killed  his  uncle,  but 
that  he  did  it  in  self-defense,  as  he  dared  not  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies:  and  cautioned  them,  if  they  attempted  to  cross  the  line  he 
had  marked,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  could 
with  his  double-barreled  gun.  They  beat  a  parley,  and  agreed  to  desist 
from  Iheir  purpose,  and  return  home,  if  Chandonnai  would  give  them  ten 
gallons  of  whisky,  which  he  did. 

At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  massacre,  in  August,  1812,  Chandonnai  was  act- 
ing as  a  clerk  for  John  Kinzie,  a  noted  Indian  trader  at  that  place;  and  Mr. 
Kinzie  committed  his  family  to  his  charge,  aided  by  two  friendly  Indians, 
upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  intending  himself  to  assist  the  American 
garrison  in  their  intended  retirement  to  Fort  Wayne.  While  Kinzie's  family 
was  protected  by  these  Indians,  the  treacherous  attack  was  made  on  the 
retiring  garrison,  Chandonnai  rushed  out,  interceded  for,  and  ransomed 
the  wounded  Mrs.  Heald  from  her  captor,  and  conveyed  her  and  her  hus- 
band, Capt.  Heald,  to  St,  Joseph's.  From  there  in  November  following, 
Chandonnai  and  a  friendly  Indian  conducted  the  Kinzie  family  to  Detroit. 
He  was  one  of  the  United  States  interpreters  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
in  1814,  and  at  Portage  des  Sioux  and  Spring  Wells,  in  1815.  During  the 
period  1818—19,  and  perhaps  longer,  he  was  engaged  as  an  Indian  trader 
in  the  Chicago  region.  At  the  treaty  of  Chicago  in  1821,  he  was  granted 
two  sections  of  land  on  the  St.  Joseph's.  He  was  a  witness  to  the  Chicago 
treaty  of  1832;  and  at  the  treaty  there  in  September,  1833,  he  was  allowed 
a  claim  of  $1,000. 

It  is  said  that  he  drew  a  pension  from  the  United  States  for  services 
in  the  war  of  1812;  but  from  Col.  Dickson's  letters,  it  would  seem  that 
Chandonn:ii  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  served  wherever  his  interests 
dictated.  L.  C.  D. 

'  Mrs.  Charlotte  Harteau  and  Peter  B.  Grignon,  of  Green  Bay,  though 
young  at  the  time,  remember  that  Col.  Dickson's  wintering-place  was  on 
the  beautiful  Island,  since  known  as  Doty's,  now  Neenah.  It  had  from 
time  immemcrial  been  the   locality  of  a  prominent  Winnebago  village 
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to  drink  the  health  of  his  Majesty,  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
Sir  George  Prevost. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  detained  the  Indians  so  long  a  time; 
but  I  am  [very]  tired  of  the  Winnebagoes  and  Foxes.  The 
last  messenger  left  Mr.  Dease  at  the  Sauk  village  on  the 
Wisconsin. 

At  the  moment  I  write  this,  no  news  of  consequence  comes 
in.  Provisions  are  ready  for  a  start;  the  canoes  also  [are 
ready]  to  come  to  the  Portage. 

Here  Carver,  in  1766.  found  the  Winnebago  queen,  Ho-po-ke-o-kaw,  or 
The  Glory  of  the  Morning,  holding  sway.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  elder 
De-Kau-ray.  It  was  known  for  many  years  as  Four  Leg's  Village.  This 
chief's  Winnebago  name  was  Hop-tshoap-kau;  known  among  the  Menom 
onees  as  Ne-o-kau-tah;  and,  for  a  period,  he  claimed  tribute  from  the 
Americans  who  passed  his  village.  There  are  other  traditions  that  Col. 
Dickson  spent  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1813-14  on  Doty's  Island. 

After  the  capture  of  Prairie  du  Cliien,  in  July,  1814,  Col.  Dickson  returned 
to  Mackinaw  for  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  Indian  goods;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  American  attack  on,  and  blockade  of,  Mackinaw,  the  arrival 
of  the  usual  Indian  supplies  there  was  so  delayed,  that  Dickson  and  his 
loaded  barges  were  caught  by  cold  weather,  and  frozen  in,  when  they 
reached  Gai-lic  Island,  where  the  Wiuneoago  chief,  Pe-sheu,  or  The  Wild 
Cai,  had  a  village,  and  was  CO -npelled  to  remain  there  till  well  into  De- 
cember, when  he  was  able  to  proceed  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  wliere  he  arrived 
early  in  January,  1815,  after  many  difficulties,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
Indians  in  that  quarter,  who  relied  on  these  annual  supplies  to  carry  them 
through  the  W^inter. 

Grignon,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  iii,  239,  speaks  of  Dickson's  being  caught 
by  freezing  weather  at  Garlic  Island;  but  erroneously  places  it  in  1812-13. 
Capt.  Wm.  Powell  and  L.  B.  Porlier  also  mention  it.  C.  J.  Coon,  an  early 
Indian  trader,  and  a  pioneer  settler  at  Oshkosb,  states  that  Dickson  win- 
tered at  Black  Wolf's  village,  at  Black  Wolf's  Point,  half  way  between 
Oshkojh  and  Fond  du  Lac.  He  may  have  spent  a  portion  of  the  time  there. 
Maj.  Charles  Doty  communicates  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  his  mother. 
Mrs.  James  D.  Doty,  of  August,  1828,  when  accompanying  her  husband 
on  his  way  to  hold  court  at  Prairie  du  Chien:  "We  coasted  along  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Winnebago  to  Garlic  Island,  on  the  opposite  point  to  which 
is  a  Winnebago  vi'lage  of  fine  permanent  lodge^^,  and  fine  corn-fields.  In 
the  Fall  of  1814,  the  late  Col.  Dickson  was  stopped  here  by  the  ice,  and 
compelled  to  remain  during  the  Winter.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  to  engage  the  Indians  for  the  British,  with  seven  boats  loaded  with 
goods  for  presents.     He  cleared  the  land  now  cultivated  by  the  Indians.'" 

L.  C.  D. 
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Thanks  for  sending  me  your  letters.  In  a  day  or  two  I 
will  send  the  news-papers  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Lawe,  and  will 
also  write  you  more  fully.  But  I  should  be  more  glad  to 
see  you  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  have  many  things  to  tell 
you.    You  will  try  to  send  by  express  as  soon  as  you  can. 

I  think  the  Indians  are  very  impatient  to  return  to  Mack- 
inac.   While  I  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  very 
soon,  accept  my  wishes  for  your  health,  and  your  family's. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

R  Dickson. 

I  have  sent  you  several  letters  for  McKinac  and  La  Baye. 

Lieut.  Grignon,  La  Baye. 


Winnebago  Lake,'  March  20,  1814. 

Dear  Sir  —  On  the  17th  inst,,  I  perceived  the  flag  waving 
on  the  lake — the  omen  of  favorable  news,  and  which  far 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  glorious  to  our  country  than  the  late  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, and  will  be  attended  with  the  most  [happy]  conse- 
quences. On  the  receipt  of  this,  with  Lt.  Grignon,  you  will 
assemble  the  people  and  Indians  to  fire  a  salute,  and  to 
drink  the  King's  health,  the  Prince  Regent's  and  Sir  George 
Provost's.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  private  news  independent 
of  public,  but  I  have  been  so  pestered  with  Puants,  Renards, 
etc.,  for  these  three  days  past,  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to 
detail  them  at  present.  Mr.  Dease,  with  three  men,  were 
left  at  the  Village  de  Sauk,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  six  days  ago, 
on  their  way  here.  They  are  a  set  of  bunglers  —  no  snow- 
shoes  nor  provisions.  I  am  afraid  they  are  dead  by  this 
time.     I  send  off  to  look  for  them  to-day. 

I  have  requested  Mr.  Grignon  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  In- 
dians [from]  going  to  Mackinack  a  day  or  two  longer,  to 
give  the  news  from  the  Mississippi,  in  hopes  of  Mr.  Dease's 
arrival.  I  will  send  you  the  newspapers  in  a  day  or  two.  I 
have  hardly  looked  at  them  yet.  Mr.  McGill  died  after  an 
illnes  of  only  four  days.  I  sincerely  regret  him.  He  was  a 
worthy  man.  My  brother  William  is  arrived  from  cap- 
tivity.   He  has  had  both  his  houses  and  furniture  burnt,  and 
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his  wife  and  family  turned  out  in  the  snow,  almost  naked, 
by  the  villains  who  have  already  paid  for  it.  Your  brother 
must  also  have  been  exchanged,  as  I  see  his  name  in  the 
list.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Providence  for  what  has 
taken  place,  and  so  unexpectedly.  The  Indians  that  are 
here,  the  Folles  Avoines  I  mean,  are  quite  happy.  I  have 
told  the  Sauks  and  Renards  that  they  sleep  too  long.  If , 
they  do  not  get  up,  that  I  shall  rouse  them  with  the  hatchet, 
and  that  Britain  suffers  no  neutrals. 

Mr.  Askins  sending  to  L.  Grignon's  the  express  is  of  no 
consequence  I  know,  to  you;  but  I  will,  if  I  live,  overhaul 
that  gentleman.  He  has  all  along  acted  with  the  greatest 
impropriety.  This  is  a  horrid  scrawl,  but  I  will  shortly 
make  up  for  it  by  sending  you  a  volume  of  news.  I  shall 
soon  be  on  the  move.  I  beg  you  not  to  give  a  needle  to  any 
Indian  on  the  Milwaukee  side.  I  am  determined  to  punish 
those  rascals. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 
B.  Dickson. 

Mr.  Dease  is  just  arrived,  almost  starved  —  four  days 
without  eating.  I  will  get  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  at  the 
Prairie  '     No  news  of  any  consequence. 

Lt.  John  Lawe,  Ind.  Dept,  La  Baye. 


Fox  River,  April  19, 1814. 
Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  separate  favors  of  11th,  and 
that  by  the  express,  which  brings  us  glorious  news  from 
Europe.  I  send  you  a  Montreal  Gazette,  but  not  the  latest. 
I  have  given  Lt.  Pullman  a  short  detail  of  the  European 
news.  In  Canada  all  is  activity  and  bustle.  Jonathan  in- 
tends doing  great  things  before  the  war  ceases,  and  we  must 
all  exert  ourselves  to  keep  him  out  of  the  country.  We  are 
to  be  strongly  reinforced  at  Mackinac.  Officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  marines,  artillery  and  regulars,  and  in  all  upwards  of 
five  hundred  men.     I  have  directed  Lt.  Pullman  to  wait  Mr. 

'  Prairie  du  Chien. 
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Grignon's  arrival  from  the  Portage,  which  will  be  at  latest 
on  the  27th;  nor  do  I  think  the  Lake  practicable  before  that 
ime.  He  will  be  strongly  manned,  and  have  two  good 
boats.  I  trust  the  provisions  are  ready.  I  w^ish  as  many 
Indians  as  can  be  got  to  accompany  him,  as  it  will  be  a  sav- 
ing of  provisions.  Yoa  will  please  exert  yourself  to  effect 
this. 

I  shall  not  l6se  a  moment  as  I  trust  to  be  at  La  Baye  by 
the  6th  or  7th  May.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  otherwise 
without  sacrificing  the  country;  nor  am  I  able  to  collect  a 
force  before  that  time.  I  shall  write  you  from  the  Portage, 
which  I  think  to  reach  on  the  22d.  We  must  use  all  dili- 
gence to  get  into  Mackinac  lest  the  Americans  should  be  be- 
fore-hand with  us  —  keep  this  secret. 

Get  five  or  six  bark  canoes  if  you  can,  and  [two  or  three 
words  cannot  be  made  out.]  We  have  had  great  difficulty 
to  pass  the  Lake;  the  ice  is  still  a  colid  body  and  no  appear- 
ance of  its  breaking  up.  I  shall  write  you  fully  by  Lt. 
Grignon.  Gen.  Wilkinson's  camp  had  been  abandoned  at 
French  Mills.     All  their  heavy  cannon  left,  and  four  hun 

dred  sleigh  loads  of  stores,  etc.,  brought  off.  Col.  Morrison 
is  gone  with  four  thousand  regulars  to  attack  Plattsburgh. 
The  expedition  to  Detroit  has  not  yet  taken  place;  but  we 
shall  hear  soon  more  of  that.  Hondez  will  leave  the  house 
to-morrow.  He  will  give  his  boat  to  Lt.  Pullman. 
With  best  wishes,  I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  most  truly, 

R.  Dickson. 
Lt.  Lawe,  La  Baye. 

Per  Le  Goupe. 


McKinac,  May  1, 1814. 
Sir:—  Being  assured  that  you  will  learn  the  good  news 
which  we  have  received  by  the  couriers  from  York,  I 
do  not  [trouble  myself]  to  inform  you  of  them.  The  reason 
is,  that  having  an  opportunity,  I  communicate  them  to  Mr. 
Dickson,  who  cannot  fail  to  make  them  known  to  you. 
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I  have  to  inform  you  that  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can 
hold  our  Fort —  thanks  to  the  success  we  have  had  in  the  re- 
gion of  Niagara,  as  well  as  through  the  re-enforcement  we 
expect  this  Spring  of  two  hundred  men,  one  [cannon],  and 
thirty-two  barges  laden  with  provisions,  followed  by  two 
gun-boats  netted  [barricaded]  in  case  of  need. 

I  beg  you  to  forward  my  baggage,  if  you  have  a  good  op- 
portunity; or,  if  you  have  not,  to  take  charge  of  it  yourself, 
for  I  suppose  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  My 
compliments  to  Messrs.  Pierre  and  Augustin  Grignon,  and 
Mr.  Lawe. 

Meantime  I  am,  with  consideration.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant  and  friend, 

J.  B.  Berthelot. 

Mr.  Louis  Grignox.,  La  Baye. 


Fort  McKay,  28th  July,  1814. 

Sir: —  Deeming  it  appropriate  after  the  restoration  of  Fort 
Shelby  to  the  arms  of  His  Majesty  under  my  command,  to 
send  my  dispatches  for  Michilimackinac,  it  is  for  you  to 
transmit  them  by  an  express  canoe.  For  the  expenses  in- 
curred, [if  exorbitant?]  I  shall  hold  you  responsible. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  inform  you,  that  the  con- 
duct and  services  of  Lieut.  Porlier,  your  son,  have  been  far 
beyond  what  I  dared  to  hope  in  a  young  man;  and  if  his 
future  conduct  does  not  disappoint  appearances,  he  will  be 
an  honor  to  the  Canadian  nation,  and  a  useful  man  to  his 
country. 

Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  am. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  McKay,  Lt.  Col. 

James  Porlier,  Green  Bay. 


Instructions  for  Lieut.  Grignon,  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. 

You  will  consider  your  station  at  La  Baye,  as  an  interme- 
-diate  point  of  communication  between  Fort  McKay,  on  the 
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Mississippi,  and  this  Island,  making  it  your  study  to  do  every- 
thing you  can  for  the  general  good  of  the  service,  or  for  the 
particular  advantage  of  either  of  these  posts. 

You  will  be  ready  to  convey  to  the  officer  commanding 
at  Fort  McKay  such  dispatches  as  may  be  occasionally  for- 
warded to  him  from  this  place,  or  such  other  information  as 
may  come  to  your  knowledge,  and  which  you  may  think  it 
necessary  that  he  should  know.  Should  you  also  find  that 
the  post  is  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  and  you 
called  upon  for  assistance  by  the  commandant  of  Fort 
McKay,  you  will  then,  with  the  most  indefatigable  exertion, 
collect  as  soon  as  possible,  as  many  of  the  Folles  Avoines 
and  Winnebago  Indians  as  you  can,  and  repair  to  his  assist- 
ance, your  brother,  in  such  a  case,  supplying  the  necessary 
provisions. 

The  commandant  attaches  no  small  consequence  to  the  ex- 
ertions which  he  trusts  you  will  make  to  obtain  for  the  use  of 
this  garrison  every  barrel  of  flour  that  can  possibly  be  fur- 
nished atf  Green  Bay,  and  expects  that  you  will  spare  neither 
time  nor  trouble  in  obtaining  and  forwarding,  if  possible, 
these  supplies,  of  such  importance  to  us,  which  if  not  fur- 
nished all  in  flour,  the  remainder  must  be  sent  in  wheat. 

Lieut.  Col.  McKay  will  perhaps  be  able  to  arrange  with 
you  some  mode  of  contracting  for  and  forwarding  these  sup- 
plies, which  will  be  paid  for  at  this  place.  Should  any  of 
the  wives  of  the  Indians  who  are  on  duty  at  this  Island  be 
in  want,  your  brother  may  occasionally  render  them  some 
assistance.  Your  utmost  exertions  will  be  required,  as  well 
as  those  of  your  brother,  to  hurry  off  the  Folle  Avoine 
Indians,  who  are'  required  for  the  defense  of  this  Island,  with 
the  utmost  possible  expedition. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  Michilimackinac,  this  21st  of 
Augt.,  1814. 

Rbt.  McDouall,  Lt.  Col., 
Comg  at  Ilichiliviackinac. 
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Sale  of  Land,  by  Pieure  Coupi   to  Joseph  Dugue, 
October  6, 1814. 

In  the  absence  of  a  notary,  before  the  undersigned,  wit- 
nesses were  present  —  Pierre  Coupi,  vendor  of  a  piece  of 
land  to  Joseph  Dugue,  purchaser;  said  land  containing  four 
arpents  of  front,  bounded  by  the  Ohaw  (?)  river,  and  of 
such  depth  as  shall  be  determined  by  a  sworn  surveyor  or 
other  ofhcer  appointed  by  the  Government;  joining  on  the 
lower  side  the  land  of  Jean  Marie  Petel,  and  on  the  upper 
side  the  land  of  Francis  St.  Rock,  which  said  land  has  been 
sold,  and  is  sold,  for  the  price  and  sum  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  money  of  the  country,  which  shall  be  prairie 
wheat  at  the  price  of  twenty-one  pounds,  which  shall  be  de- 
livered, ten  minots  on  the  first  demand;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  payment  shall  be  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April, 
which  shall  be  paid  in  wheat,  or  money  of  the  country,  by 
the  said  purchaser,  who  has  said  that  he  has  frequently 
seen  and  visited  [the  land]  both  before  and  after  making 
the  purchase,  and  both  parties  have  said  that  they  are  con- 
tent and  satis-fled.  There  is  some  work  to  be  completed, 
which  the  vendor  shall  cause  to  be  completed,  etc. 

For  thus,  etc.,  promising,  etc.,  renounchig,  etc.,  it  was  done 
and  transacted  in  the  house  of  the  said  undersigned  witness 
a.  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  [in  the]  presence  [of]  two 
other  witnesses,  viz.,  Sr.  Hypolite  Grignon,  who  has  signed 
and  Francis  St.  Rock,  who  has  declared  that  he  is  unable  to 
do  so,  being  examined  on  that  [subject]  has  made  his  usual 
mark,  with  the  said  vendor  and  the  said  purchaser,  after 
reading  made.  And  the  said  purchaser  will  enter  into  pos- 
session of  the  said  land  and  house  in  the  course  of  this 
month  or  the  next.     . 


Vendor 
P'RE  COUPI 

his  X  mark. 


At  Green  Bay  this  Gth  of  October, 
of  the  present  year,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen.  ;  Purchaser 

his 

his  I    JOSEPH  X  DUGUE 

FRANCOIS  X  ST.  ROCK         )        J  mark, 

mark.  -  Witnesses. 

CHLS.  REAUME,  \ 

[Hypolite  Grignon,  for  some  reason,  failed  to  witness  the  contract] 
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Mackina,  17th  October,  1814. 

Sir: — The  bearer  Corporal  Monan,  is  to  give  his  goods  into 
your  charge,  and  you  are  to  send  him  back  with  as  much 
expedition  as  you  can  possibly  make.  I  wish  you  and  Mr. 
Porlier,  to  send  back,  with  the  two  boats,  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  as  much  as  you  have  ready,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  load  the  boats  too  much.  I  am,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  that  the  boats  should  set  off  the  day  after 
they  arrive,  for  fear  they  may  meet  with  bad  weather. 

Tell  Mr.  Porlier  I  have  stated  to  Government  the  losses 
that  the  Indians  have  occasioned,  and  that  his  wheat  is  paid 
for.  You  will  be  ready,  and  arrange  it  with  Mr.  Dickson  to 
come  here  with  the  Folle  Avoine  and  Winnebago  Indians, 
the  very  instant  the  season  permits,  losing  not  a  moment. 
Such  women  as  they  leave  —  and  I  would  wish  but  few  to 
come  —  Mr.  Porlier  must  give  some  provisions  to,  and  charge 
them  to  Government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obed't  serv't, 

Rbt.  McDouall, 
Lieut.  Grignon,  Lt.  Col.  Commanding. 

Indian  Departinent,  Green  Bay. 


Michilimackinac,  October  22d,  1814. 
My  Dear  Sir:—  Mr.  Pullman,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  will 
inform  you  of  all  the  news.     Try  to   engage  the  people   of 
the  Bay  to  ascend  the  Rapids,  as  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
and  you  will  benefit  your  settlement  by  helping  them. 

I  expect  to  canoe  from  Montreal,  as  it  ought  to  arrive  to- 
morrow, or  day  after  to-morrow;  I  also  made  as  good  a 
journey  as  I  could. 

My  respects  to  Mr.  Porlier  and  your  brothers.  Hoping  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  very  obed't  servant, 
Lt.  Grignon,  R.  Dickson. 

Indian  Department,  La  Baye. 
9— H.  C. 
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Prairie  du  Chien,  January  15,  1815. 

Dear  Sir — This  goes  by  La  Rose,  who  will  give  you  all 
the  news  in  detail.  We  have  been  very  busy  here  since  our 
arrival  —  Indians  arriving  every  day,  so  many  that  with  the 
expedition  I  send  to  the  Sauks,  I  have  almost  expended  the 
whole  of  the  goods  and  ammunition.  There  were  four  hun- 
dred pounds  gunpowder  entirely  lost  in  Pullman's  boats. 
We  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  here.  The  Mississippi 
was  shut  up  the  night  before  we  arrived  at  the  entry  of  the 
Ouisconsin.  I  received  your  letter.  I  am  glad  that  the  In- 
dians are  not  dissatisfied  with  me.  I  have  always  done  as 
much  as  in  my  power  for  them  —  if  they  were  not  better 
supplied  with  provisions  last  Summer  at  Mackinac,  I  di4 
what  I  could  for  them  with  much  trouble  and  vexation  to 
myself. 

I  wish  I  could  have  got  the  keg  you  sent  after  me.  It 
contains  gun-flints,  of  which  article  I  am  much  in  want, 
and  also  gun-powder.  I  have  hardly  any  remaining,  and 
what  shall  we  do  in  the  Spring  if  not  timely  supplied?  Prob- 
ably there  may  be  some  come  to  La  Baye  by  this  time.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  bring  Mr.  Bolette  to  a  court  of  in- 
quiry. I  accused  him  publicly  of  treasonable  practices,  and 
dangerous  and  illegal  conduct  to  the  Indians.  He  certainly 
occasioned  the  death  of  Champigny  and  Antoine  Dubois  by 
his  sending  gun-powder  to  disaffected  Indians  against  the 
positive  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  here.  There  are 
many  other  matters;  it  was  only  as  an  agent  for  the  British 
Government  that  I  preferred  the  charges  against  him.  I 
had  long  ago  forgiven  his  inveterate  malice  against  me.  In 
whatever  manner  it  may  end,  I  have  only  done  my  duty. 
La  Rose  will  tell  you  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  was 
shot,  and  the  pains  I  took  to  get  him  apprehended.  It  was 
high  time  to  do  something  of  this  kind,  and  there  never  was 
a  more  proper  example,  which  I  hope  will  be  attended  with 
the  best  effects.' 

The  Michigans,  on  the  31st  of  December,  proceeded  to  open 

'  For  the  deaths  of  Champigny  and  Dubois,  and  execution  of  tlieir  mur- 
derer, see  vt»l.  IX,  Wis.  Hist.  Culls.,  200-201,  273-75,  296-97. 
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mutiny  in  Fort  McKay,  but  were  checked  by  the  spirited 
exertions  of  Capt.  Bulger.  The  officers  of  the  department 
shewed  themselves  on  this  occasion  by  entering  the  Fort  on 
the  first  intimation  of  the  mutiny.  Three  of  the  most 
guilty  were  selected  for  punishment,  and  received  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lashes,  each  of  which  they  well  merited.  It 
has  had  a  most  surprising  effect  on  them,  and  they  begin  to 
look  like  soldiers. 

I  have  written  Mr.  Aird  twice  —  he  will  make  out  well 
this  year.  I  send  Joseph  Renville  up  to  his  house  to  remain 
until  Spring.  Duncan  Graham  goes  down  to  the  Sauks. 
We  are  badly  off  for  provisions:  the  Indian  department  gets 
no  rations.  I  have  written  Sir  John  Johnson  to  cause  a 
proper  supply  of  goods  to  be  sent,  should  the  war  continue; 
Indian  goods  for  the  Western  nations,  at  least  five  hundred 
pair  strouds  assorted.  If  this  is  not  done,  we  shall  not  sup- 
port our  promises  to  the  Indians.  Our  supplies  have  been 
totally  insufficient  hitherto,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  pa- 
tience of  numbers  will  be  exhausted.  I  shall  write  you  on 
another  subject  before  La  Rose  goes.  Remember  me  to 
your  little  family.  AVith  best  wishes  for  your  health  and 
prosperity,  I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Dickson^ 

Lt.  John  Lawe,  Green  Bay. 


MiCHiLiMACKiNAC,  4th  March,  1815. 

Si7\- — I  have  by  this  express  directed  Lieut.  Lawe,  to  bring- 
in,  accompanied'  by  yourself,  about  ninety  or  a  hundred 
Folle  Avoineand  Winnebago  Indians;  and  if  I  have  formed 
a  proper  estimate  of  your  character,  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  zealously  exert  yourself,  in  conjunction  with  him, 
in  conquering  any  little  difficulty  which  may  be  in  the  way 
of  our  obtaining  this  assistance,  which  is  so  necessary. 

Give  every  assistance  to  Mr.  Porlier  in  providing  what 
may  be  necessary  for  the  voyage;  and  it  is  absolutely  requi- 
site that  they  should  be  here  as  early  as  possible. 

All  that  is  required  is,  that  we  should  stand  our  ground^ 
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both  here  and  at  Fort  McKay,  for  this  ensuing  campaign, 
measures  being  in  contemplation  which  will  afford  us  here- 
after ample  support  and  protection.  I,  therefore,  doubt  not, 
but  that  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Green  Bay  will  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  in  supporting  both  posts  as  far  as  their 
means  will  admit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Rbt.  McDouall,  Lieut.  Col., 
^Cominanding  Michilimackinac  and  Dependencies,  and  the 

Indian  Department  thereof. 
Lieut.  Geignon. 


Michilimackinac,  6th  March,  1815. 

Dear  Sir: —  I  am  informed  that  Col.  McDouall  has  written 
you  and  Lieut  Grignon  to  bring,  at  the  opening  of  the  navi- 
gation, from  eighty  to  one  hundred  warriors;  and  as  you 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  we  labored  under  last  Sum- 
mer from  the  instability  of  some  of  the  tribes,  who  made 
repeated  applications  to  be  dismissed  under  frivolous  pleas, 
I  trust  that  as  the  number  required  are  so  few,  you  will 
spare  no  pains  in  selecting  the  steadiest  and  bravest  men. 
The  commandant  intends  to  take  notice  of  all  the  warriors 
who  come  to  this  with  their  arms  in  good  repair,  and  is  to 
order  them  something  additional  at  the  delivery  of  presents. 
I,  therefore,  hope  that  your  people  will  appear  fully  accoutred 
after  the  hint  I  give  you.  La  Rose  has  been  detained  in 
expectation  that  the  York'  courier  would  arrive  to  enable  us 
to  give  you  the  news  from  below;  but,  as  the  season  is  far 
advanced,  and  we  had  had  two  days  of  uncommon  thawing 
weather,  the  commandant  has  thought  proper  to  send  him 
away  with  directions  for  his  making  all  possible  diligence, 
so  that  the  dispatches  may  reach  the  Prairie  du  Cliien  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

La  Rose  received  his  payment  in  cash,  and  I  have  given 
him  an  additional  present  to  encourage  him  to  exert  him- 
self in  making  all  possible  haste.     The  Indians  also  received 

1  Little  York,  uow  Toronto. 
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the  payment  you  agreed  with  them.     Should  the   express 
arrive  before  to-morrow,  I  will  write  again. 

7th.  No  appearance  of  the  York  courier,  so  that  La  Rose 
must  go  to-morrow  morning.  And  before  I  close  I  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  you,  that  should  the  Indians  con- 
tinue to  commit  depredations  as  usual  in  killing  cattle,  the 
principal  chiefs  and  others  should  be  called  to  a  council,  and 
in  council  declare  that  you  will  make  known  to  the  com- 
manding officer  here,  and  the  head  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, the  person  who  has  behaved  so  ill,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  chief  to  whose  band  he  belongs,  in  order  that 
their  Father  may  detain  clothing,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  the 
damage  done.  At  the  same  time,  not  forgetting  to  write  me 
their  names,  that  a  record  thereof  may  be  kept,  and  the 
King's  bounty  retained  from  them,  if  sanctioned  by  the 
officer  commanding.  And  for  you  or  any  officer  of  the  De- 
partment to  transmit  similar  returns  to  Fort  McKay  to  the 
Agent  and  Superintendent,  that  the  same  steps  may  be 
taken  to  check  such  devastations.  A  few  examples  will,  I 
hope,  put  a  stop  to  the  mode  those  gentry  have  taken  to  ruin 
your  settlement. 

I  enclose  for  your  and  Lieut.  Grignon's  in  formation,  a  copy 
of  a  general  order  dated  Kingston,  31st  October  last.  By  it 
you  will  perceive  that  the  officer  commanding  has  the  com- 
mand and  superintendence  of  all  the  Indian  Department. 
I  detain  Kay-po-di-yay,  alias  Cut  Nose,  until  the  York  cour- 
ier arrives.  Please  write  Mr.  Dickson  that  I  did  not  receive 
any  news-papers  by  the  courier  of  December  last,  conse- 
quently have  none  (for  the  present)  to  send  him. 

Mrs.  Askin  joins  me  in  best  wishes,  and  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

Jno.  Askin,  Jr. 
Lieut.  John  Lawe, 

Indian  Dejjartment ,  Green  Bay. 


MiCHiLiMACKiNAC,  7th  March,  1815. 
Dear  Sir: —  I  have  to  acknowledge  the   receipt   of  your 
sundry  letters,  and  should  have  answered  them  by  Inter- 
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preter  McGulpin,  had  1  not  reason  to  believe  that  our 
York  express  would  have  arrived  'ere  this  period,  to  enable 
me  to  give  you  the  news  of  Lower  Canada;  but  as  the  com- 
mandant is  apprehensive  that  the  season  is  too  far  advanced 
to  retard  him  an}^  longer,  he  is  ordered  to  proceed  with  all 
diligence. 

As  you  may  all  be  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  York  mail,  I  will  relieve  your  anxiety  by  letting 
you  know  that  Wm.  Gruck,  with  some  Indians  arrived  in 
December  last,  and  as  the  season  was  uncommonly  mild, 
they  could  not  be  sent  back  before  February  —  consequently 
the  heads  of  departments  at  York  could  no^,  in  my  opinion, 
thick  of  sending  another  expre»s  before  the  return  of  the 
one  they  sent. 

Lieut.  Cadot  was  sent  to  the  Grand  river  in  JSTovember 
last,  and  he  returned  in  January.  By  him  we  received  ac- 
counts of  a  body  of  Americans  that  went  from  Detroit  to 
attack,  or  rather  plunder,  some  of  our  farmers  on  the  river 
La  Trench  or  Thames.  A  body  of  our  troops  were  sent  from 
Fort  George  to  meet  them;  and  the  result  was,  that  on  their 
meeting  with  our  advanced  guard,  they  commenced  a  fire, 
and  ran  away  without  giving  the  main  body  of  our  troops 
an  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  little  of  their  steel,  tt  is 
reported  that  our  people  are  building  a  twenty  gun  sloop  at 
iSTaw-tow-way-ging.  Fort  George  is  in  such  forwardness  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  any  attempts  the  enemy  may  make. 

As  Col.  McDouall,  who  commands  and  superintends  the 
whole  Indian  Department,  has  written  you  and  Lieut.  Lawe 
to  repair  to  this  [post]  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  with 
eighty  or  one  hundred  Indian  warriors,  I  hope  you  will  do 
your  utmost  to  bring  the  steadiest  and  bravest  men.  You 
are  well  aware  of  the  trouble  we  experienced  last  Sum- 
mer in  keeping  a  set  of  troublesome  fellows,  who  were 
making  frequent  applications  to  be  dismissed  under  frivo- 
lous pretexts.  Therefore  I  trust  you  will  select  staunch  and 
steady  warriors,  with  their  guns  in  good  condition,  as  the 
commandant  intends  to  order  something  additional  at  the 
delivery  of  presents,  to  those  whose  arms  want  no  repair. 
As  I  know  that  it  is  your  wish,  as  well  as  Lieut.  Lawe's,  to 
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do  all  the  good  you  can  for  the  deserving  warriors,  I  hope 
you  will  both  encourage  them  to  keep  their  guns  in  such 
good  order  as  will  entitle  them  to  the  reward. 

Lieut.  Lawe  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  General  Order  of 
the  31st  October,  1814,  whereby  you  will  see  that  Lieut.  Col. 
McDouall  has  the  command  and  superintendence  of  us  all. 

No  doubt  McGulpin  has  informed  you  that  the  enemy 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Fort  Erie  last  Fall,  so  that  the 
whole  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  with  the  exception  of 
Amherstburg,  are  freed  from  the  American  yoke.  Mrs. 
Askin  joins  me  in  good  wishes. 

With  my  compliments  to  J.  Porlier  and  P.  Grignon,  Esqs., 
wishing  them  joy  on  their  appointments,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Y"ours  most  sincerely, 

Jno.  Askin,  Jr. 

Lieut.  Louis  GrignOxV, 

LuVn  Dep't,  Oreen  Bay. 


Prairie  du  Chien,  14th  March,  1815. 
^  Dear  Sir: —  Although  I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate, 
I  wish  to  profit  by  every  opportunity  going  your  way,  merely 
to  let  you  know  how  we  pass  our  time  in  this  desolate  part 
of  the  world.  I  arrived  from  below  the  23d  of  last  month. 
There  is  nothing  interesting  from  that  quarter.  There  were 
five  or  six  Missouri  Indians  with  the  Sauks  when  I  was  there, 
and  had  their  share  of  the  presents.  They  say  that  all  the 
Indians  on  the  river  lower  than  the  Mohawks'  are  in  a  plot 
together  to  strike  on  the  Americans  this  Spring.  There 
were  likewise  some  of  the  lowas  who  left  the  rest  of  that 
nation  three  days  march  from  the  Mississippi  on  their  way 
to  join  the  Sauks. 

They  report  that  Julien  [Dubuque],  with  one  of  his  sons, 
and  three  or  four  men,  went  up  the  Missouri  last  Fall  to 
winter  with  them;  but  he  was  wretchedly  supplied  with 
goods.  He  told  them  that  he  was  afraid  they  would  all  per- 
ish together;  that  the  Americans  had  neither  guns  nor  am- 

'  As  there  were  no  Mohawks  on  the  Mississippi,  probably  reference  was 
made  to  the  Shawanoes,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Missouri.      L.  C.  D. 
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munition,  nor  any  kind  of  goods  to  supply  them  with;  and 
that  it  was  only  their  English  Father  who  had  plenty  of 
these  articles;  and  that  he  purchased  a  number  of  horses. 
They  think  that  his  intention  was  to  come  this  way.  The 
Americans  probably  got  word  of  it.  A  number  of  men 
came  on  horse-back,  and  took  everything  he  had  from  him. 
They  were  at  this  time  a  day's  march  from  him.  About  ten 
or  twelve  days  afterwards  all  their  dogs  came  to  the  lowas' 
camp,  and  remained  there.  They  concluded  from  this  that 
he  and  his  men  must  have  been  killed;  for  had  they  taken 
them  prisoners,  the  dogs  of  course  would  have  followed 
them.  They  think  that  the  Americans  sent  a  party  of  In- 
dians in  their  interest  to  cut  them  off.  They  were  afraid  to 
go  to  his  house  to  know  exactly  what  passed;  and  all  this  is 
only  conjecture,  and  I  give  it  to  you  word  for  word  as  I 
had  it. 

The  Sauks  and  Foxes  that  were  on  the  Missouri  in  favor 
with  the  Americans,  with  four  other  nations  in  alliance 
with  them,  were  struck  upon  some  time  ago  by  the  Mo- 
hawks [?],  Pawnees,  and  other  nations  on  the  upper  part  of 
that  river.  The  Sauks  and  their  allies  lost  about  one  hundred 
men,  and  this  they  attribute  to  the  treachery  of  the  Amer- 
icans.' They  left  the  Missouri  and  have  by  this  time  joined 
their  friends  on  the  Mississippi,  if  not  altogether  satisfied 
with,  at  least  firmly  convinced  of  American  generosity^  as 
they  were  reduced  to  the  point  of  making  knives  with  old 
iron  hoops.  All  the  Sauks,  Foxes,  Kickapoos  and  lowas  are 
now  collecting  to  make  but  one  village  at  the  Rock  river 
that  will  be  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  strong. 

The  only  news  those  that  came  from  the  Missouri  brought, 
was,  that  the  Americans  were  to  pay  us  a  visit  here  in  the 
Spring,  as  early  as  the  season  would  permit.  If  they  come, 
I  hope  they  will  be  well  supplied  with  provisions  —  in  that 
case  we  may  not  all  die  with  hunger.  Should  they  over- 
power us,  they  will  give  us  something  to  eat;  otherwise 

'  This  must  refer  to  Col.  Henry  Dodge's  expedition  up  the  Missouri,  in 
Sept.,  1814,  against  hostile  Miamies.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  were  Sauks 
and  Foxes  among  them.  L.  C.  D. 
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should  we  be  lucky  enough  to  repel  them,  they  will  find  it  a 
difficult  job  to  get  off  with  their  provision,  as  I  candidly 
think  that  the  greatest  coward  in  the  country  will  be  an 
Alexander  or  a  Caesar  to  gain  a  piece  of  pork,  or  bottle  of 
whisky. 

Mr.  Faribault  has  been  up  to  the  river  St.  Peter's,  and 
stayed  fifteen  days  at  Mr.  Aird's.  There  is  nothing  more 
interesting  from  there  than  anywhere  else.  The  Indians 
were  not  come  out  yet.  Mr.  Aird  was  starving  according  to 
th6  custom  of  that  second  Nipigon  [?]  fifty  lodges  of  Sioux 
went  off  last  Fall  with  only  ten  double  hands  full  of  pow- 
der. They  have  not  been  heard  of  since.  The  rest  of  the 
Sioux  think  they  perished  with  hunger.  Reports  of  the  same 
nature  come  daily  from  every  quarter,  of  Indians  dying 
with  hunger  for  the  want  of  ammunition.  Let  a  person 
turn  his  head  what  way  he  will,  he  can  find  nothing  but 
misery,  famine  and  distress  in  all  their  various  shapes,  star- 
ing him  in  the  face.  And  all  this  is  owing  to  the  shameful 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  not  supplying  the 
country  better  with  ammunition  in  proper  time.  It  is  easier 
for  you  to  judge  than  for  me  to  describe  our  situation  here. 
We  are  nearly  on  the  eve  of  seeing  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand Indians,  and  not  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  nor  a  shot  of  powder 
to  give  them.  As  for  eating  it  is  out  of  question,  I  wish  to 
ask  you  as  a  friend,  whether  you  would  wish  to  be  a  door- 
keeper in  hell,  or  be  concerned  in  the  Indian  Department  on 
such  footing?  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  wretchedness  of* 
this  place  has  been  augmented,  if  any  addition  could  be 
made  to  its  calamity,  by  the  worst  of  evils  —  that  is  to  say, 
party  spirit;  and  that  too,  at  such  a  critical  period  when  the 
public  safety  would  require  union  and  good  understanding 
among  the  whole. 

Previous  to  my  departure  to  go  below,  notwithstanding 
every  gloomy  object  that  surrounded  us,  we  still  lived  on 
terms  of  amity  and  friendship;  and  I  was  much  surprised 
on  my  return  to  find  that  a  coolness,  or  rather  a  party  dis- 
position had  taken  place  between  the  gentlemen  of  the  gar- 
rison and  the  [Indian]  Department.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
at  present  who  was  in  the  right,  or  who  was  in  the  wrong. 
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All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  it  caused  Mr.  Dickson  more  trouble 
of  mind  than  anything  he  met  with  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  three  months  of 
this  Winter  have  made  him  look  ten  years  older  than  he  is. 

As  for  Capt.  Bulger,  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  him  that 
I  had  before.  I  think  him  a  just,  impartial  man,  and  in 
every  respect  a  gentleman.  But  still  it  is  a  prevailing  opin- 
ion here,  that  he  is  misled  by  flattery.  This  is  a  thing  I  will 
not  ascertain.  However,  should  it  be  the  case,  he  is  not  the 
first  one;  some  of  the  ablest  kings  that  ever  filled  a  throne 
have  been  misled,  even  to  the  block,  and  I  am  sorry  to  per- 
ceive that  he  has  lost  the  greatest  part  of  that  attachment 
and  fondness  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  seemed  to 
have  for  him  in  the  begining. 

Since  my  return  from  below,  I  find  by  different  chan- 
nels not  to  be  questioned,  that  a  certain  person  —  and  that, 
too,  the  last  that  could  be  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  such 
low-lived,  dirty  actions  —  had,  during  the  whole  Winter, 
acted  not  only  the  part  of  a  busy-body  but  that  of  a  snake 
in  the  grass.  It  seems  that  this  corrupted  villain  has  been 
the  sole  author  of  all  this  misunderstanding.  This  perfid- 
ious wretch  has  long  been  sowing  the  seed  of  discord  every- 
where. Even  those  under  whose  roof  he  has  been  hospitably 
treated,  have  felt  the  effects  of  his  slandering  and  unmanly, 
villainous  behavior.  It  appears  that  the  main  object  of  this 
sneaking  puppy  was  to  undermine  the  whole  [Indian]  De- 
partment. He  is  an  aspiring  youth  at  everything  that  can 
be  obtained  by  flattery,  cringing,  creeping,  sneaking,  pimp- 
ing, by  which  means  he  has  got  into  favor.  But  I  hope  a 
little  time  will  bring  everything  to  light,  and  then  the  devil 
shall  have  his  due.  Excuse  me  for  not  giving  his  name  for 
the  present.  That  I  reserve  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you.  It  seems  there  was  more  than  one  concerned  in  all 
these  slanders,  I,  who  never  interfere  with  any  others'  busi- 
ness, could  not  be  exempted  from  calumniating  reports  to 
my  prejudice  while  absent.  They  were  of  that  nature  that 
my  present  situation  could  not  pass  over  them  in  silence. 
On  flnding-  out  the  author,  Mr.  Bouthelier,  I  obliged  him  to 
appear  before  the  commanding  officer  for  an  explanation  of 
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such  malicious  and  slandering  reports,  when  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  cleared  up  to  be  false  by  two  sworn  witnesses.  I 
then  left  it  to  his  option,  either  to  siga  a  paper  I  made  out 
for  that  purpose,  acknowledging  himself  a  lying,  slander- 
ing villain,  asking  pardon  in  a  humble,  public  manner;  or 
run  the  risk  of  what  would  follow.  Of  the  two  he  preferred 
the  former,  which  saved  me  the  trouble  of  anointing  his 
back  with  the  oil  of  hickory. 

Capt.  B.'s  [Bulger's]  voyage  to  La  Baye  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion  here  amongst  the  learned,  but  no  one  yet 
has  been  able  to  surmise  its  real  object.  Even  the  Indians 
give  their  opinion,  and  some  of  them  had  the  presumption 
to  tell  me  to  my  face,  that  two  of  our  chiefs  ran  away  for 
fear  of  the  Americans.  By  a  proclamation  issued  some 
time  ago,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  requested  to 
deliver  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  wheat  in  their  possession 
into  the  king's  store.  This  appears  to  be  a  hard  task  for 
these  poor,  distressed  people,  as  these  orders  were  given  out 
after  they  laid  by  what  they  could  spare  for  seed,  and  the 
wretched  remainder  hardly  suflScient  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  till  next  harvest,  which  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of 
many  of  them  to  sow  [anything.  I  believe  had  they  the 
means  of  doing  it,  they  would  all  abandon  the  place.  Hard 
times  —  two  ruffles  and  no  shirt  —  plenty  of  land  and  no 
wheat.  But  necessity  knows  no  law;  it  is  the  fortune  of 
war,  and  it  is  useless  to  complain. 

Here  we  are,  posted  since  last  Fall,  without  newsfro  m 
any  quarter,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  sociability,  har- 
mony or  good  understanding.  Not  even  a  glass  of  grog,  nor 
a  pipe  oE  tobacco,  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  if  a  brief 
period  don't  bring  a  change  for  the  better,  I  much  dread  the 
United  Irishmen's  wish  will  befall  this  place,  which  God  for- 
bid it  should  —  a  bad  Winter,  a  worse  Spring,  a  bloody  Sum- 
mer, and  no  king.  Owing  to  scarcity  of  provisions  here, 
a  gloom  appears  on  every  countenance;  and  if  ever  I  take 
an  idea  to  resign,  I  mean  to  recommend  Mr.  Hurtibis  to  sup- 
ply my  place,  as  I  thuik  him  the  properest  person  in  the 
time  of  famine,  as  he  has  no  teeth.  But  Mr.  Myeren  might 
well  spare  him  one  of  his  fore  tusks,  which,  if  cut  in  rea- 
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sonable  length,  might  fill  up  both  of  his  jaws.  As  these 
gentlemen  have  these  conveniences  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  they  might  make  some  arrangement  for  their 
mutual  advantage. 

I  must  conclude  this  long  and  useless  letter  after  having 
endeavored  in  vain  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  M^retch- 
edness  of  this  country  —  a  task  for  which  nature  has  not 
qualified  me.  To  give  it  in  its  true  light,  would  require  the 
pen  of  an  able  historian.  My  compliments  to  Powell,  Mr. 
Jacob,  and  Mr.  Grignon.  Please  make  them  a  share  of  this 
letter,  as  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  write  them  separately  for 
the  want  of  paper,  and  I  expect  a  few  lines  from  you  by  the 
first  opportunity. 

Mr.  Dease,  Mr.  Faribault,  Mr.  Honorie,  and  Mr.  Dickson's 
compliments  to  you. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  sincere  friend,  well  wisher  and 
very  humble  servant.  D.  Graham 

Mr.  Lawe. 


MiCHiLiMACKiNAC,  25th  April,  1815. 

Sir: — I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  been  concluded; 
and  in  the  event  of  your  being  still  at  Green  Bay,  you  will 
inform  the  Indians  that  their  services  at  this  place  are  not 
required  at  present.  That  their  Father  recommends  that 
they  plant  corn  so  to  enable  them  to  subsist  their  families 
next  Winter.  When  their  corn  is  planted,  they  can  then, 
if  they  wish,  visit  him,  and  receive  a  proportion  of  their 
Great  Father's  bounty,  which  will  be  here  about  the  month 
of  June. 

The  term?  of  peace  will  be  communicated  to  them  by 
some  officer  appointed  by  the  commandant.  You  will  in- 
form the  Indians,  that  they  are,  from  the  receipt  hereof,  to 
desist  from  any  hostilities  against  the  Americans.  I  am 
also  commanded  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  the  commandant's 
wish  that  you  will,  without  loss  of  time,  send  a  message  to 
Milwaukee,  to  tell  them  the  same  news,  and  to  prevent  their 
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committing  any  hostile  act  against  the  Americans.  Lieut. 
Langlade,  of  the  Indian  Department,  is  the  bearer  of  these 
dispatches. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obed't  serv't, 

Jno.  Askin,  Jr., 
Lieut.  Lawe,  Captain. 

Indian  Department. 

P^  S._One  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  stipulates,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  included. 

You  will  send  the  commandant's  letters,   etc.,  to  Capt. 
Bulger  with  the  utmost  expedition. 


Writ  Issued  by  Judge  Reaume,  ix  181  G. 

By  authority  of  the  United.  States,  etc. 

Pierre  Chalifoux,  constable,  [is]  authorized  by  the  United 
States  to  take  Andre  La  Chaine  with  him,  to  search  for  the 
property  which  Mr.  John  Dousman  left  at  Green  Bay,  car- 
ried away  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Reaume  by  Jean  B'te 
La  Borde,  and  transferred  to  different  houses  by  the  said 
LaBorde,  his'  father-in-law.  Thereupon,  the  two  persons 
who  shall  make  the  recovery  [of  the  property],  shall  cause 
it  to  be  brought  and  carried  to  the  house  of  the  undersigned, 
so  that  an  inventory  may  be  made  of  it,  and  that  it  may  be 
deUvered  to  Mr.  John  Drew,  who  shall  have  it  put  aboard 
the  Mink.  The  present  [writ]  is  granted  to  be  executed  at 
Green  Bay,  on  the  10th    of  August  of   the    present  year, 

181G. 

Signed:  Chles  Reaume, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Eighteen  miles  from  La  Baye,' 

November  25th,  1816. 
Dear  Lawe: —  After  a  series  of  storms  and  difficulties,  I 
have  got  so  far.    We  left  Mackinac  *  *  *         * 

'Dousman's.     But  Mr.  La  Borde  was  in  fact  Mr.  Dousman's  brother-in- 
laiv. 

'  This  letter  is  endorsed  by  Judge  Lawe,   as  written  at  "  Red  River,' ' 
which  is  a  southern  tributary  of  Green  Bay,  in  Kewaunee  county. 

L.  C.  D. 
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and  found  the  ice  a  short  distance  from  this  place.  Maj. 
Taylor'  with  Capt.  Gray,  and  Lieut.  Hopkins  came  with  me. 
Maj.  Taylor  will  command  at  La  Baye  when  Col.  Chambers 
goes  away,  which  will  be  early  in  the  Spring.  I  have  much 
to  relate  to  you,  but  in  the  meantime  please  rent  the  mission 
house  for  the  Winter;  and  send  me  by  the  men,  if  you  can, 
fifty  pounds  of  pork,  fiftj^  pounds  of  flour,  one  bushel  hulled 
corn,  and  two  pounds  of  salt.  Please  furnish  the  men  with 
moccasins,  and  send  me  three  or  four  dressed  skins.  I  have 
here  my  baggage,  and  William  has  forty  packs  of  goods.  If 
practicable  for  horse- trains,  I  will  thank  you  to  send  them. 
It  is  not  light  when  I  write  this,  bat  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  read  it.  My  kind  respects  to  your  family.  My  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Louis  Grignon. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

R.  Dickson. 


Judgment  of  Judge  Reaume  Rendered  in  1817. 

District       / 
of  Green  Bay.  f 

Dominique  Brunette  )  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^^^ 

""'"Demkndant  [pl'ff.]  (     Friday,  the  25th  April,  1817. 

Joseph  Boiverd,  )  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  having  heard 
Defendant.  ^  the  demandant,  [plaintiff  ]  in  his  de- 
mands, and  the  defendant  in  his  answers  [oppositions]  has 
condemned  the  demandant  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  court, 
and  to  be  barred  of  his  demands,  after  arbitrators  had  been 
offered  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  auditors,  who  would 
have  been  able  to  render  justice  to  the  two  litigants  in  case 
he  was  not  willing  without  reference  to  my  judgment;  al- 
though the  said  demandant,  in  his  proceeding,  knew  well 
that  he  could  not  insist  upon  having  any  rights  upon  the 
subject  of  letting  the  pigs  run,  which  entered  several  times 
wrongfully  [on  defendant's  land  ?],  after  he  [plaintiff]  had 
been  several  times  warned  to  take  them  away;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  the  said  defendant  in  chasing  them,  killed  one  of 

'  Zachary  Taylor,  since  President. 
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them.     Thereupon  the  said  defendant  has  been  condemned 
to  lose  his  pig,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  court;  which 
judgment  has  been  rendered  by  me  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. 
(Signed)  Chles  Reaume, 

One  and  a  half  piastre.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Sault  St.  Mary's,  June  19,  1817. 

Dear  Laiue  —  I  have  been  at  this  place  six  days,  detained 
by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who  will  not  allow  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's brigade'  to  proceed.  However^  I  go  off  in  a  light 
canoe  to-morrow,  with  Mr,  Gale,  a  lawyer  of  great  abilities, 
employed  by  his  Lordship.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to 
you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  villainy  of  the  North  West 
[Fur  Company];  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  have  been 
guilty  of  every  crime  whose  black  catalogue  has  disgraced 
the  human  race.  Something  very  serious  is  still  appre- 
hended; but  I  trust  that  no  accident  may  befall  his  Lordship. 
Since  I  have  begun  this,  Mr.  Crooks  has  arrived,  and  from 
what  I  have  learned  from  him,  there  can  be  no  impediment 
to  your  going  into  the  country.  It  will,  therefore,  be  incum- 
bent on  you  to  proceed  with  all  celerity,  and  get  the  Indians 
to  accompany  you,  and  go  as  high  as  possible,  I  shall  get 
the  goods  I  want  at  Lake  Ouinipigue  [Winnipeg]  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  [Company],  and  shall  lose  no  time  in  ascend- 
ing the  Red  River. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  furnish  Faribault,  and  to  find 
Renville  what  he  requires.  Renville  will  meet  you  at  the 
entry  of  St.  Peter's.  For  heaven's  sake  be  expeditions.  I 
have  learned  much  respecting  the  country  from  people  well 
acquainted  with  it.  It  is  a  fine  country,  abounding  in  furs 
of  all  kinds.  I  think  that  you  had  becter  take,  if  you  can 
procure  them,  four  small  canoes  —  say  bark  canoes.  It  will 
enable  you  to  proceed  with  more  ease,  and  may  prevent 
others  from  following  you.  I  have  taken  care  that  Thomas 
and  his  people  will  be  well  treated  at  Drummond's  Island. 
I  enclose  this  to  you  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Abbot,  who  will  de- 

'  Brigade  of  boats  or  canoes. 
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liver  it  into  your  own  hands.  I  will  write  you  on  my  arrival 
at  his  Lordship's  establishment  near  Fort  William.  Please 
pay  Dease  for  me  seventy  or  seventy -three  dollars;  and  settle 
my  account  with  Mr.  Aird.  I  think  that  I  owe  him  sixty. 
This  is  all,  and  I  shall  reimburse  you  for  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds,  if  there  this  Fall.  I  got  my  bat 
[baggage]  and  forage  money,  which  is  of  service.  I  have 
sold  my  property  at  Mackinack.  Remember  me  to  the  Grig- 
nons. 

I  shall  write  you  about  our  Indian  Department  officers. 
Governor  Gore  is  gone  home.  I  think  if  you  have  fifteen  or 
twenty  pair  strouds  with  you  —  Faribault's  and  Williams' 
not  included,  it  will  be  sufficient  —as  I  shall  have  an  excellent 
quantity  of  goods  should  no  accident  happen.  Goods  can 
be  furnished  at  the  Red  [river]  as  cheap  as  at  Montreal. 
You  will  see  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  obtained.  Lose 
no  time.  By  next  [opportunity]  I  shall  write  you  more  at 
large. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  nealth,  I  remain, 

Yours  most  truly, 

R.  Dickson. 

Mr,  John  Lawe.  Michilimackinac. 


LIST  OF   INHABITANTS  AT   GREEN   BAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER U,  1818. 

By  J.  B.  S.  JACOBS,  Sr, 
With  Explanations  by  Hon.  M,  L.  Martin. 

WEST  SIDE   OF  FOX  RIVER. 

Names.  Explanations. 

Norman Amable,  an  old  man,  related  to  the  Grignons. 

Lalond Believed  to  be  a  nickname— true  name  unknown 

—tenant  of  L.  Grignon. 

Mr.  Porlier Jacques  —  principal  trader,  and  farmer. 

GUARDEPIE Alexis  —  voyageur. 

C.  B.  Masca Nickname;  really  Dominique  Brunette,  Sr. 

Bell Dennis  —  farmer  for  J.  Lawe. 

P.  Grignon Paul,  son  of  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr. 
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Mr.  Gravalle Louis  —  farmer  and  voyageur. 

Jean Jean  or  Jacques  Veaux,  father-in-law  of  Solcnion 

Juneau,  tracer. 

P.  Brunet Perische,  farmer  for  L.  Grignon, 

L.  Grignon Louis,  son  of  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr.,  farm   on  west 

side. 

Widow  Liquier AVidow  of  Jacques  Lequier,  or  Lacuyer,  a  trader, 

who  died  at  Portage  (Jity . 

Col.  Bowyer Col.  John  Bowyer,  Indian  agent.     Two  mills  back 

of  Bowyer's,  on  Dutchman's  creek. 

P.  WiLLRiCK Pierre  Ulrick,  called  "  Tlie  Dutchman." 

AuGT.  Tibeau Farmer  for  Lawe. 

Jean  Ven John  Baptist  Vine,   farmer,   son-in-law  of  Brisk 

Hyatt. 

RiTCHARD Prichet,  a  discliarged  soldier. 

BONTAIR Augusta  Bonteire,  voyageur. 

J.  DousMAN Juhn  Dousman,  son-in-Jaw  of  J.  B.  Laborde,  tra- 
der and  farmer. 

P.  Grignon Perishe,  half    Winneba'^^o,    son  of    Pierre   Grig- 
non, Sr. 

Charles  Reaume,  Esq.  .Lower  Kakolin. 

AUGT.  Grignon Big  Kakolin.  son  of  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr. 

Twenty-five  in  all,  with  large  families. 

east  side  of  fox  river. 

Mr.  Longevine John  B.   Longevine,   husband   of  the   widow  of 

Pierre  Grignon,  Sr. 
P.  Grignon Pierre  Grignon,  Jr.,  one  of  the  principal  traders. 

FoRTiER Lament,  a  farmer,  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  at 

the  Bay  settlement. 
Gourden Joseph  Juurdain.     His  house  was  sta"ding  until 

destroyed  by  fire  in  1884. 
Mr  Lawe .John  Lawe,  one  of  the  principal  traders  and  farm 

owners. 
L.  Grignon. Louis  Grignon,  son  of  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr.,  trader 

and  farm  owner. 
Mr.  Rouse Lewis,  trader;  came  to  Green  Bay  with  the  troops 

in  1816. 

Widow  Deroshez  Widow  of  Amable  Derocher,  Sr.,  voyageur. 

La  Rock Basil  La  Rock,  farmer. 

La  Born John  B.  Laborde,  Sr.,  farmer. 

DUCHARME Joseph,  one  of  the  principal  farmers. 

Felligor John  B.  Pelligon,  farmer  for  J.  Lawe. 

10-H.  C. 
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St.  Rock Francis  Larock,  farmer  for  J.  Lawe. 

Bourdon Lou's,  farmer. 

Pruden Langl.o;s,  farmer. 

Bt.  Griuxox John  Baptiste,  son  of  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr.,  farmer. 

Prevoxcelle -.Nickname;  really  Pierre  Carboneau,  f&,rmer» 

HOULLE Joseph  HouUe,  voyagear  and  farmer. 

P.  Prevoncelle Pierre  Carboneau,  Jr.,  farmer. 

Rapides  —  Mi.  Law's  farm,  occupied  by  a  tenant. 
Mr.  J.  Jacobs J.  B.  S.  Jacobs,  school  teacher,  father  of  John  B. 

Jacobs,  Jr. 
Widow  Chevalier Widow  of  Bartholomew  Chevalier,  and  mother  of 

Mis.  Jacobs. 
J.  DouSMAX's  Distillery. 

[On  both  side^  of  the  river,  forty-seven  inhabitants  and  farmers,  besides 
a  good  many  who  have  taken  up  lands  not  yet  cultivated. —  Note  by  Mr. 
Jacobs.] 


EXACT  LIST  OF    SETTLERS    AT   GREEN    BAY,    BE- 
GINNING FROM  THE  LATE  ST.  LIEW.' 

ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  THE  FOX  RIVER. 

Arnable  Normand,  3  arpents  [frontage?]. 

Jacque  Porlier,  1^  arpents. 

Alexis  Guardepie,  li  arpents. 

Widow  Macabe,  3i  arpents. 

Dominique  Brunette,  6  arpents. 

Joseph  Boivend  for  Domitelle  Grignon,  6  arpents. 

Hypolite  Grignon,  3  arpents. 

Louis  Gravel,  6  arpents. 

Jacque  Vieau,  2f  arpents. 

Jean  Baptist  Brunet,  pere,  3  arpants. 

Prisque  Aillotte,  6  arpents. 

Widow  Emyen,  7  arpents. 

John  Boyer,  Esq.,  6+ arpents. 

Pierre  Ulrick,  pere,  about  8  arpents. 

AuGUSTiN  Tibault,  3  arpents. 

Jean  Baptist  Vaine,  4  arpents. 

'  Preserved  amon^  the  papers  of  Judge  Reaume,  and  presented  to  the 
•Society  by  Frank  Tilton,  Esq.,  of  Green  Bay.  It  is  unfortunately  without 
date,  but  presumably  relates  to  about  the  same  period  as  the  preceding  list 
of  Mr.  Jacobs.  L.  C,  D. 
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AUGUSTIN  BONNETERRE,  8  arpeilts. 

John  Dousman,  4  arpcnts. 

PiERiSHE  Grignon,  3  arpents. 

AuGUSTiN  Grignon,  at  Kakalin,  8  arpents. 
Within  these  limits,  between  all  these  lots,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land 
which  is  not  ocsupied  at  all,  except  eight  or  nine  arpents  where  the  In- 
dians make  their  descent  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Jean  Baptist  Lange vin,  pere.  Jean  Baptist  La  Bord  . 
Pierre  Grignon,  two  lots.  Louis  Bourdon. 
AuGUSTiN  Grignon.  Andre  La  Chaine. 
John  Lawe,  for  Mr.  Frank.  Joseph  Roy. 
Joseph  Jourdain.  Jean  Baptist  Grignon. 
Louis  Grignon.  Pierre  Carbonneau. 
Pierre  Chalifoux.  Joseph  Houlle. 
McKail  Dousman,  two  lots.  Jean  Baptist   Jacobs. 
Amable  Durocher.  Barthelemie  Chevalier. 
Basil  La  Rock.  Pierre  Ulrick,  Jr. 
John  Dousman,  two  lots.  Pierre  Carbonneau,  Jr. 
Joseph  Ducharme.  Jean  Baptist  Brodeur. 
Jacque  Porlier,  two  lots.  Louis  Dubee. 
Joseph  Peligord.  Jean  Baptist  Langevin,  Jr. 
Madround. 

To  this  Judge  Martin  adds:  The  Green  Bay  settlement 
must  have  extended  a  very  trifle  from  1818  to  1837,  when  I 
first  saw  it.  There  were  but  three  or  four  what  could  be 
called  farms.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  small  log  huts, 
and  cultivated  small  patches  of  ground  around  them.  There 
were  no  roads  —  a  wagon  road  was  unknown;  travel  in  the 
Summer  was  on  horseback,  and  in  Winter  with  trains  or 
carryalls  through  the  forests,  and  on  the  ice  of  the  river 
and  smaller  streams. 

Pierre,  Louis, and  Auguste  Grignon,  Lawe,  Jos.  Ducharme, 
Hyatt  and  Porlier,  were  the  principal  farmers  —  some  of 
their  farms  were  occupied  by  tenants,  who  were  frequently 
those  who  wintered  with  their  employers  in  the  Indian 
country  engaged  in  trade  with  the  natives. 

Louis  Bauprez  was  a  trader  who  followed  up  the  Indians 
in  their  wintering  grounds;  in  Summer  was  with  his  family 
at  the  settlement.  His  hut  was  mid- way  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Fox  river,  and  the  Rapide  des  Peres,  around  which  he 
had  a  small  enclosure. 
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All  these  enclosures  of  men  more  or  less  employed  as  la- 
borers by  the  traders,  were  cultivated  by  their  women  whom 
they  called  wives,  but  really  Indian  women  with  whom  they 
lived  after  the  Indian  custom. 

Ulrick  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Dutchman's  Creek,  and 
Boyers  place  on  the  south,  running  back  to  the  stream 
where  the  mills  were  located,  which  belonged  to  Pierre 
Grignon,  Jr.,  occupied  by  a  tenant  —  I  think,  Tibeau. 

In  the  preceding  list  I  have  in  the  name  of  "Richard,"  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Harteau,  an  intelligent  and 
estimable  lady  of  Green  Bay,  daughter  of  the  late  Louis 
Grignon,  she  thinking  that  Richard  Prichet  was  the  person 
referred  to,  who  lived  near  Col.  B oyer's.  I  learned  from 
Prichet  himself,  in  1827,  that  he  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
and,  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  captured  by  the  Sha- 
wanoe  Indians  on  Bear  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Alleghany 
river,  in  Armstrong  county;  and,  after  some  years,  was 
given  to  the  Chippewas,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  or  near 
Mackinaw  among  the  Ottawas.  Growing  toman's  estate, 
he  married  a  Chippewa  woman,  and  became  a  government 
interpreter  at  Mackinaw;  and  subsequently  at  Green  Bay, 
having  removed  there  with  Col.  Bowyer,  in  1816,  when  the 
Indian  Agency  was  located  at  that  place.  While  in  my 
office,  in  1827,  Prichet  met  a  man  from  Ohio,  a  casual  trader, 
whose  mother's  maiden  name  was  Prichet.  It  appeared  on 
further  conversation,  that  the  Ohio  man  was  Prichet's 
nephew:  and,  on  his  invitation,  Prichet  visited  Ohio  that  Fall, 
and  there  found  several  members  of  his  family,  none  of 
wdiom  had  heard  anything  of  him  before  since  his  captivity. 
He  was  then  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  died  a  few  years 
after,  leaving  a  family  of  several  children,  one  of  whom, 
Talbot  Prichet,  now  resides  in  Shawano  county,  a  few  miles 
from  Capt,  Powell's. 


Lake  Traverse,  April  18,  1821. 
Dear  Sir :     Although  I  have  no  interesting  news  to   tell 
you,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  these  few  lines  to 
inform  you  of  our  situation   at  this   place.     Since  we  have 
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been  here,  we  have  always  lived  without  any  trade;  but  I 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  commence  this  year,  I  left  my 
father '  in  good  health  when  I  left  the  Red  river.  There  is 
every  kind  of  trade  at  the  Red  river.  There  is  an  associa- 
tion formed  this  year  there,  from  London,  for  [the  purchase 
of  J  buffalo  skins.  They  give  ten  shillings  sterling  per  hide. 
We  have  two  shares  in  this  company.  Mr,  Powell  [is]  with 
me  this  year  without  any  arrangement.  He  is  there  only 
to  live.  There  is  to-day  much  talk  and  complaint  against 
him  to  the  Governor,  through  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Gra- 
liam.  I  am  here  at  Mr.  Renville's  block-house.  I  am  to 
return  in  nine  days  from  this  time.  Mr.  Graham  is  [boundj 
for  the  JSTorth-West,  and  Mr.  Pullman  is  with  him  here. 

I  close,  wishing  you  good  health  and  all  sorts  of  prosper- 
ity.    Excuse  the  writing. 

Your  humble  servant, 

William  Dickson.' 

John  Lawe,  Esq.,  Green  Bay. 

1  Col.  Robert  Dickson. 

-This  Wm.  Dickson,  was  a  half-breed— son  of  Col.  Robert  Dickson  and  a 
Sioux  woman.  His  letter,  written  in  French,  evinces  some  scholarship. 
He  accompanied  an  Indian  delegation  to  visit  the  President  in  1824;  and 
was  still  a  licensed  trader  at  Lake  Traverse  in  182(3-  We  learn  from  Neill's 
Minnesota,  that  in  1836,  Mr.  Dickson,  styling  himself  General  of  the  Indian 
Liberating  Army,  with  several  others,  appeared  in  the  Red  river  settle- 
ment, endeavoring  to  enlist  the  settlers  in  a  project  to  unite  all  the  Indian 
nations  under  a  common  government,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head,  with 
the  title  of  Montezuma  the  Second.  His  officers  were  dressed  in  showy 
uniforms  and  glittering  epaulettes.  The  cold  weather  ret  iu  before  th  ir 
arrival  at  Red  river,  and  Dickson  had  his  toes  frozen  off,  which  crippled 
him  as  well  as  the  whole  enterprise.  L  C.  D. 
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MiCHILIMACKIXAC,  21st  AugUSt,  1814. 

Sir:  —  By  the  direction  of  Lt.  Col.  McDouall,  I  have  to 
acquaint  you,  that  should  Lt.  Col.  McKay  not  have  left  with 
you  instructions  fully  to  answer  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  garrison  of  Prairie  des  Chiens,  that  you  will  adopt,  as 
early  as  possible  on  receiving  this  communication,  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  viz:  That  you  make  out  weekly  certificates  of 
the  number  of  the  garrison  under  your  command,  and 
which  you  may  be  authorized  to  provide  for  at  the  public 
expense;  and  grant  your  orders  in  conformity  thereto,  on 
such  persons  as  will  provide  the  necessary  quantity  of  pro- 
visions at  the  most  ^reasonable  rate  —  which  orders,  when 
produced  at  this  post,  will  be  settled  for  agreeably  to  the 
price  you  may  have  judged  proper  to  grant,  and  which 
should  be  marked  on  your  weekly  certificates. 

Those  orders,  together  with  the  certificates  —  which  latter 
you  will  please  forward  to  the  officer  coming  here  —  will  be, 
I  am  persuaded,  the  safest  and  easiest  mode  of  settling  for 
the  victualing  of  your  garrison. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  very  obt.  servant, 

G.  H.  Monk. 
To  Capt.  Anderson,  Mississippi  Volunteers, 

or  officer  commanding  at  Prairie  des  Chiens, 


WiNNEBAGOES    AT    THE   PeACE    OF    1814. 

At  a  council  at  Mackinaw,  June,  3d,  1815,  between  Sau- 
sa-mau-nee,  Black  Wolf,  and  NTe-o-kau-tah  or  Four  Legs, 
Winnebago  Chiefs,  accompanied  by  about  forty  warriors, 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  McDouall,  commanding  Mackinaw 
and  its  dependencies,  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Wm,  McKay,  Deputy  Superintendent  and 
Agent  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  Lieut.  Jos.  Cadot,  Indian  De- 
partment, and  Louis  Barthe,  interpreter. 
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Sau-sa-mau-nee,  apparently,  Speaker: 

Father!—  Listen  to  your  children,  and  open  your  ears.  It 
is  the  voice  of  your  children,  the  Winnebagoes,  who  speak 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  Nation. 

Father! —  Last  Winter  and  this  Spring  your  speeches 
reached  us,  it  gave  us  pleasure  to  find  that  you  invited  us 
to  this  place  to  assist  in  defending  so  important  a  point. 
We,  the  Winnebagoes,  were  desirous  of  meeting  our  invet- 
erate enemy,  the  Big  Knives. 

Father! —  Shortly  after  your  invitation  reached  us,  we  re- 
ceived information  of  your  having  made  peace  with  those 
bad  people,  the  Big  Knives — which  intelligence  was  not 
pleasing,  for  we  hate  those  Big  Knives. 

Father! —  Since  our  arrival  here,  we  see  plainly  that  you 
have  actually  made  peace.  We  have  seen  your  young  men 
removing  your  big  guns  from  the  Fort  to  the  water  side, 
which  denotes  plainly  that  you  intend  to  give  up  this  Island 
—  this  important  post,  that  has  afforded  support  to  all  your 
red  children  to  the  westward. 

Father!—  You  promised  us  repeatedly,  that  this  place 
would  not  be  given  up;  and  if  you  actually  intend  to  aban- 
don us  to  our  inveterate  enemy,  who  always  sought  our 
destruction,  it  would  be  better  that  you  had  us  killed  at 
once,  rather  than  expose  us  to  a  lingering  death.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Americans  may  not  at  first  show  their 
intentions  of  destroying  us  immediately;  but  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  first  op- 
portunity for  exterminating  us. 

Father!  —  The  peace  made  between  you  and  the  Big 
Knives,  may  be  a  lasting  one;  but  it  cannot  be  for  us,  for  we 
hate  them;  they  have  so  often  deceived  us  that  we  cannot 
put  any  faith  in  them. 

Father! — We  assisted  you  three  years  ago  to  take  this 
Island  from  the  Big  Knives;  and  as  you  told  us  to  consider 
part  of  it  as  belonging  to  us  we  have  done  so.  and  can  not 
think  of  giving  up  oar  part  to  the  Big  Knives. 

Father! — Our  Great  Father  beyond  the  Great  Lake  is  a 
tender  parent:  but  when  he  agreed  to  give  up  this  place  to 
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the  Big  Knives,  he  did  not  reflect  that  he  was  putting  us  in 
the  power  of  our  great  enemy. 

Father! — Our  Nation  has  not  yet  taken  the  Big  Knives  by 
the  hand,  and  it  is  a  doubt  to  us  here  present,  if  our  breth- 
ren, who  are  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  agree  to  bury 
the  hatchet.  For  our  part,  we  will  consider  what  we  intend 
to  do,  and  speak  again  to  you  before  we  depart  for  our  re- 
spective homes. 

On  the  7th  of  June  following,  the  same  parties  met  again, 
when  young  Sau-sa-mau-nee  rose  and  said: 

Father! — Your  children,  the  Winnebagoes,  addressed  you 
some  days  ago,  and  told  you  that  they  would  again  speak  to 
you  before  they  would  take  their  leave  of  you. 

i^a^/^er/— Though  we  regret  much  that  this  Island  which 
we  have  fought  for,  is  to  be  given  back  to  the  Big  Knives, 
yet  we  must  submit,  for  it  is  the  doings  of  our  Great  Father 
beyond  the  Big  Salt  Lake,  and  we  know  well  it  is  not  your 
fault.  We  believe  you  have  done  what  was  in  your  power 
to  prevent  it  being  given  up. 

Father! —  Our  Nation  has  always  been  considered  as  a  tur- 
bulent set;  it  is  owing  entirely  to  our  being  an  independent 
people,  who  have  made  our  enemies  always  feel  the  weight 
of  our  anger.  We  have  in  this,  and  in  the  former  war,  done 
our  duty  as  warriors,  which  is  well  known  to  the  rest  of 
your  red  children.  The  Big  Knives  hate  us  more  than  the 
other  nations  on  that  account. 

Father! — When  we  left  our  country  to  come  to  this  place, 
our  brethren  that  remained  were  pensive  and  melancholy. 
Distress  was  painted  on  their  countenances.  The  news  of 
your  having  made  peace  with  the  Big  Knives  was  the  cause 
of  their  distress.  We  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  them  in 
order  to  acquaint  them  of  your  sentiments,  and  desire  them 
to  '•  bury  the  hatchet."'  We  are  fearful  that  before  we  get 
back  to  our  country,  some  may  have  foolishly  gone  to  war, 
contrary  to  the  promise  they  had  made  us  previous  to  our 
leaving  them. 

Father! — Some  of  our  chiefs  propose  going  to  Quebec  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  our  Great  Father,  who  gave  our  Nation, 
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through  me,  an  invitation  to  visit  him  every  mid-day.'  We 
therefore  request  you  will  permit  our  interpreter  to  accom- 
pany them  down. 

Father!  —  Your  children  are  destitute  of  clothing.  We 
request  you  will  afford  us  some  clothing.  Our  women  re- 
quest match-i-ko-tahs.  Our  little  children  are  entirely 
naked. 

Father! —  As  we  do  not  believe  that-  the  peace  will  be  of 
long  duration,  we  will  always  be  ready  at  a  short  warning. 

Father!  —  Your  children  want  to  draw  near  your  breast  .- 

They  have  not  been  troublesome  in  this  wr.y. 


Speeches  of  Black-Hawk  and  Na-i-o-gui-man,  at  Drum- 
MOND  Island,  July  12,  1821. 

Present,  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  McKay,  British  Indian  Superin- 
tendent; Capt.  Thos.  G.  Anderson,  Clerk;  Maj.  James  Win- 
nett,  and  other  officers  of  the  Sixty-Eighth  British 
Regiment,  together  with  Lieut.  L.  Johnston,  and  three  in- 
terpreters of  the  Indian  Department. 

The  Black-Hawk,  speaker: 

''Father !  —  I  am  not  very  able  to  speak  — probably  I  may 
say  something  improper.  I  may  have  something  to  reproach 
my  father  with.  I  could  not  get  any  of  my  chiefs  to  come 
with  me.  One  of  the  Renard  or  Fox  chiefs  accompanied  me, 
and  some  of  the  Menomonees  who  reside  amongst  us.  My 
mind  has  been  entirely  taken  up,  since  I  left  home,  with  the 
idea  that  every  stroke  of  my  paddle  carried  me  nearer  to  my 
Great  Father's  fire,  where  his  soldiers,  the  red  coats,  would 
be  charitable  to  me,  and  cover  my  naked  skin;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  my  not  having  been  able,  for  three  years,  to 
step  across  the  barriers,  which  separate  us  from  them,  I 
would  receive  a  double  proportion  of  ray  Great  Father's 
bounty. 

The  Americans,  my  father,  surround  us,  but  we  are  ever 
ready  to  meet  them.     Now,  my  father,  as  we  see  you  but 

'  Middle  of  the  year. 

-  The  Indian  mode  of  begging  for  liquor. 
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seldom.  I  hope  you  will  open  your  stores  and  give  us  more 
presents  than  you  do  to  other  Indians  who  visit  you  annu- 
ally. Now  I  speak  to  you,  my  father,  in  hopes  you  will  be 
charitable  to  us,  and  give  us  something  to  take  to  our  wives 
and  children.  They  are  expecting  to  be  warmed  by  the 
clothing  of  their  Great  Father."' 

Taking  some  strings  of  wampum,  he  added:  "Father!  \ 
got  this  from  the  White  Elk  (Capt.  McKee)  to  open  a 
smoother  path  from  our  country  to  all  your  fires.  I  spoke 
to  the  Pottawatomies  with  it,  and  they  were  happy  to 
accede  to  our  proposals  of  friendship.  Now,  my  father,  we 
have  always  obeyed  your  voice,  and  will  ever  listen  to  your 
counsels.  With  regard  to  the  Indians,  we  have  a  good  road 
from  our  country  to  your  fires;  but  there  are  whites  who 
appear  strong,  and  tell  us  they  will  not  allow  us  to  see  you 
any  more.  Should  that  be  the  case,  we  will  be  miserable. 
But  if  the  road  continues  good,  as  Capt.  McKee  told  us  it 
w  ould,  we  will  see  you  every  day  (year)."  Delivered  the 
T  wampum. 

Answer  of  the  Superintendent: 

"Children! — I  have  listened  to  your  discourse  —  every 
word  has  entered  into  my  ears.  W  hen  you  came  here,  three 
days  (years)  ago  I  gave  you,  of  your  Great  Father's  bounty, 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  I  did  to  other  Indians,  and 
told  you  your  presents  w^ould  in  future  be  given  to  you  at 
Amherstburg.  You  were  displeased.  You  went  away  dis- 
satisfied. I  have  agahi,  this  year,  treated  you  well.  You 
appear  dissatisfied  still,  and  want  more.  I  now  tell  you 
that  your  presents  are  at  Amherstburg,  and  that  in  future 
you  must  go  there  if  you  wish  to  receive  your  Great  Father's 
bounty.  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  please 
you  and  render  you  happy;  but  my  efforts  appear  to  have 
been  thrown  away  upon  you.  Go  home,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  dissatisfied  children  about  me  again.  With  respect 
to  the  road  being  stopped  up,  as  you  say,  that  is  news  tome. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  effect  that; 
and  indeed  if  you  behave  yourselves,  as  I  have  always  re- 
commended you  to  do,  I  do  not  believe  you  Avill  be  hindered 
from  seeing  your  Great  Father's  fires."' 
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Na-i-o-gui-man,  a  Chippewa  speaker: 

"Father!  —  I  have  not  much  to  ask  of  you.  I  return  you 
thanks  for  what  I  have  received.  [  am  not  a  chief.  The 
young  men  sometimes  invite  me  to  their  wigwams,  and 
light  this  pipe  for  me  (a  war  pipe).  I  have  heard  you  say 
be  careful  of  your  traders.  I  listen  to  your  voice.  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  of  our  folly.  This  pipe  I  am  not 
master  of.  The  young  men  sometimes  press  me  to  smoke 
out  of  it  [press  him,  being  a  war-leader,  to  lead  them  against 
the  enemy].  Some  of  them  have  more  sense,  and  know  that 
your  advice  to  them,  to  remain  at  peace,  is  better  than  going 
to  war.  I  therefore  deliver  you  my  war  club  (war  pipe),  and 
beg  for  some  of  my  good  young  men,  more  guns,  kettles-^ 
tobacco  and  provisions.'"     Then  delivered  the  pipe. 

Superintendent's  reply: 

"Children! ~l  approve  much  of  your  determination  to 
give  up  that  bad  practice  of  carrying  on  a  war  with  the 
people  of  your  own  color.  It  cannot  be  productive  of  any 
good,  and  might  lead  you  to  continue  that  bad  practice,  and 
be  destructive  to  your  families.  Therefore,  you  have  acted 
wisely  in  giving  up  your  war  club.  I  will  give  to  your 
young  men,  one  gun,  one  kettle,  and  a  little  provision.*' 


Council  op  Sauk  Indians  at  Drummond  Island,  July 
30th,  1831. 

Col.  McKay,  British  Indian  Superintendent,  Capt.  Thos.  G. 
Anderson,  clerk  and  interpreter,  Maj.  Winnett  and  other 
officers  of  the  Sixty-Eighth  regiment,  and  several  interpre- 
ters of  the  Indian  Department  present. 

We-tau-wau-no-quet,  speaker,  holding  some  strings  of 
wampum  in  his  hand,  said: 

"■Father!  —  We  have  come  to  give  you  news  from  the 
chiefs  of  our  village.  This  is  the  parole  we  received  from 
the  English  at  the  stone  house  (Fort  George)  last  Fall.  We 
have  attended  and  always  will  attend  to  the  words  of  our 
Great  Father  beyond  the  Salt  Lake.  You  see  the  day  in 
which  we  talk  to  you  is  fine.  You  see  the  water  on  which 
we  vovaged  to  this  fire  is  smooth;  the  earth  is  clothed  in  all 
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its  beauties.  All.  my  father,  was  made  by  the  Great  Master 
of  liife.  He  hears  us.  What  we  say  is  the  truth.  We  have 
not  forgot  the  words  of  our  Great  Father.  We  will  never 
forget  what  you  have  said  to  us.  Now,  my  father,  we  are 
distressed  in  our  own  country.  I  called  upon  the  two  chiefs 
seated  there  to  show  you  your  paroles.  I  asked  them  to  ac- 
company me  here. 

"Father!  —  I  have  bsen  speaking  for  the  warriors;  the 
chiefs  will  now  talk  to  you." 

Met-che-quai-au,  holding  the  same  wampum  in  his  hand, 
said: 

"Father:  What  the  warriors  have  said  to  you  is  the 
truth.  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  the  opinion  of  the  chiefs. 
I  believe  the  Great  Master  of  Life  supports  us.  He  made 
everything.  I  am  happy  to  have  got  into  your  house.  It 
was  intended  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  stretch  out 
our  arms  and  join  our  hands  to  yours.  We  hold  you  fast 
and  will  continue  to  do  so."  Dividing  the  wampum  into 
two  parts,  and  holding  one  half  in  his  hand,  he  continued: 

"  This  is  the  Ked  Head's'  message.  He  sent  it  to  us  by  the 
way  of  the  Rock  river,  two  nights  ago,  and  told  us  in  the 
words  of  our  Great  Father,  saying:  '  This,  my  children,  will 
give  you  life.  Those  who  listen  to  the  words  I  tell  you  will 
never  want.  When  any  of  the  Red  Coats  see  this  message, 
they  will  be  charitable  to  you.'  When  he  delivered  us  this 
spet  ch,  he  told  us  to  make  it  known  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  desire  them  to  unite  in  our  opinion  that  the 
Great  Spirit  is  opening  a  road  to  make  you  forever  happy; 
and  '  I  tell  you,'  he  added,  'the  truth.  Sauks  and  Renards, 
hold  fast  of  your  lands.  Whenever  you  wish  to  direct  your 
voyages  towards  the  Red  Coats,  you  will  be  well  received. 
The  doors  will  be  always  open  to  receive  you.  When  you 
see  the  whites  in  your  country,  I  hope  you  will  be  careful  of 
them.'  ■' 

Taking  the  remaining  half  of  the  wampum,  and  selecting 
a  single  string  from  the  bunch,  he  continued: 

"This   is  from  the   Nau-do-ways;  the   remainder  we  re- 

'  Col.  Robert  Dickson,  British  trader. 
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ceived  from  the  English  at  the  stone  house  last  Fall.  Our 
chiefs  are  again  gone  to  the  stone  house,  to  hear  more 
news." 

Then,  taking  all  the  wampum  in  his  hand,  and  holding  it 
by  the  middle,  said: 

"  I  have  told  you  the  words  on  that  part  of  the  message 
above  my  hand.  It  came  by  different  routes  to  our  village 
under  ground,  but  all  on  the  same  subject.  I  cannot  repeat 
this  part  of  it  (below  his  hand)  at  present.  Our  Great 
Father  recollects  the  remainder.  You,  my  brother  warriors, 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  necessary  to  repeat  anything  more.  I  hope  my  Great 
Father's  soldiers  make  one  with  us.  My  father,  you  have 
heard  us  speak.  Think  of  us,  and  say  to  yourself.  My 
children  are  poor.  I  have  repeated  the  words  of  my  father. 
We  came  here  to  hear  if  you  had  any  more  news  for  us. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

Answer,  by  the  Superintendent: 

"  Children !  — Your  father  has  listened  to  you  with  great 
attention.  He  has  not  allowed  one  word  to  escape  unno- 
ticed. He  is  truly  happy  to  see  you  all  in  good  health. 
When  your  war  chief,  Black-Hawk,  was  here,  a  few  nights 
ago,  I  told  him  to  inform  you  that  your  presents  would  in 
future  be  given  to  you  at  Amherstburg.  Your  Great  Father, 
the  king,  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  different  routes  from 
your  country  to  his  fires,  and  knowing  your  situation  with 
regard  to  voyaging,  has,  to  make  it  more  convenient  for 
you,  directed  your  presents  to  be  issued  at  Amherstburg, 
where  you  must  go  for  them  for  the  time  to  come,  and  not 
come  here  any  more  for  the  purpose  of  being  clothed.  Your 
father  has,  by  depriving  other  Indians,  and,  as  if  by  stealth, 
managed  to  give  you  a  few  articles;  but  you  must  not  ex- 
pect anything  more.  Your  Great  Father,  the  king,  cannot 
tell  an  untruth.  The  promises  he  makes  are  inviolable. 
You  see  them  fulfilled  every  day.  Follow  his  advice,  and 
you  will  be  happy.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you  at 
present.  I  wish  the  Great  Spirit  may  protect  you,  and  en- 
able you  to  arrive  safe  in  your  own  country." 


INDIAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  18o2. 

By  Caft.  henry  SMITH,  of  Atkinson's  Brigade. 


Henry  Smith,  the  writer  of  the  following  valuable  narrative  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  —  the  first  detailed  sketch  of  that  contest  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  print —  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  born  at  Stillwater,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  25,  1798.  He  became  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy  in  May,  1813; 
and  graduating,  entered  the  Artillery  as  Third  Lieutenant,  in  March,  1815. 
He  was  promoted  to  a  Second  Lieutenancy  in  the  Second  Infantry,  in 
June  1816.  He  served  as  Adjutant  in  1818-19;  regimental  Quarter-Master, 
in  1820-21,  serving  as  such  at  Green  Bay  in  1822;  First  Lieutenant  and  As- 
sistant Quarter-Master  in  1823,  in  which  year  he  was  assigned  to  the  Sixth 
Infantry,  He  served  as  an  Aid  de  Camp  to  Maj.  Gen.  Scott  in  1823-26,  and 
Avas  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  in  July  of  the  latter  year,  and  acted 
as  Quarter-Master  from  April,  1836  to  Oct.  1880. 

During  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in  1832,  he  served  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany in  Gen.  Atkinson's  Brigade,  and  had  the  bast  of  opportunities  to 
learn  all  the  leading  facts  and  events  connected  with  that  frontier  service. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  Nov.,  1836.  From  that  time  until  1840,  he 
served  as  a  Civil  Engineer,  superintending  United  States  harbor  improve- 
ments on  the  Lakes,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Assembly  in  1837  and  1840;  disbursing  agent  of  the 
Indian  Department  in  1838;  Major  General  of  the  Michigan  Militia  in 
1841-46;  and  Mayor  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  in  1846.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
1847,  he  was  appointed  Quarter-Master  in  the  army,  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  serving  first  at  Detroit,  and  then  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott  in 
Mexico.  Courageous  and  high-spirited,  he  promptly  repaired  to  the  front 
at  Vera  Cruz,  fully  conscious  of  the  danger  of  the  climate  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  where  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  July  24th, 
1847,  in  his  forty-ninth  year. 

Capt.  Smith's  papers  on  the  Indian  Campaign  o/1832,  was  written  in  1883 
at  the  request  of  the  conductors  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Magazine,  publish- 
ed at  Washington;  and  appeared  in  August  of  that  year,  as  written  "by  an 
officer  of  Gen.  Atkinson's  Brigade."  It  was  thus  prej)ared  while  the  recollec- 
tions of  that  frontier  service  were  yet  fresh  in  his  memory.  He  left  a  copy 
in  manuscript,  which  was  furnished  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Snyder, 
of  Rockford,  111.,  to  the  Journal  of  that  city,  in  which  it  appeai'ed  August 
12th,  1882,  and  copied  into  the  Milwaukee  Republican-Sentinel,  of 
the  following  17th  and  21th  of  September.     These  two  copies  have  been 
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carefully  collated,  and  errors  corrected.  Ic  will  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  BlacJi  Hawk  War.  His  public  services,  for 
a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  were  varied  and  eventful,  and  alike  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  useful  to  his  country. 

Early  in  life  he  married  Miss  Elvira  Foster.  She  died  at  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  in  1879.  Seven  of  their  children  yet  survive  —  five  daughters  and  two 
sons;  one  of  the  latter  is  Hon.  VVinfield  Smith,  of  Milwaukee,  formerly 
Attorney  General  of  the  State.  Maj.  Smith  was  about  five  feet,  six  inches 
in  height,  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  weight,  with  ruddy  com- 
plexion, gray  eyes,  and  brown  hair  —  of  handsome  appearance,  erect,  and 
of  military  bearing. 

It  is  justly  said  of  him,  in  the  U.  S.  Biograpltical  Dictlonaru  iorV/iscon- 
sin,  that  "he  was  an  able  and  accomplished  ofHcer,  understood  thoroughly 
the  details  of  his  profession,  was  governed  by  a  high  sense  of  honor,  frank, 
generous  and  upright.  A  gentlemen  of  fine  talents,  and  varied  informa- 
tion, agreeable  in  society,  and  had  many  warm  friends  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  Nation,  He  was  ardent  in  his  family  attachments,  constant 
and  devoted  in  his  friendships,  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  of  spotless  reputation,  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him."  L.  C.  D. 

Gentlemen: —  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  comply  with 
your  requept  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  Indian  hostilities, 
were  I  not  perfectly  sensible  of  my  incapacity  to  interest 
you  and  your  readers.  As  it  is,  flattered  by  your  solicitation, 
and  acknowledging  the  obligation  to  contribute  my  mite  to 
your  valuable  work,  authentically,  I  undertake  the  task. 

"To  begin  then,  with  the  beginning" — The  Sauks  and 
Foxes  forming  one  nation  of  Indians,  occupying  until  1831, 
more  or  less  of  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  ^nd  below 
Rock  Island,  have  always  manifested  as  a  people,  hostile 
feelings  toward  the  people  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
war  with  Great  Britian,  they  were  active  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish; repeatedly  and — as  they  boast — always  successfully  en- 
gaged against  us.  Several  detachments  of  our  army  and 
militia,  one  under  command  of  Col.  Z.  Taylor,  now  of  the 
First  Infantry,  were  previous  to  1815,  defeated  by  this  warlike 
people.  Since  the  latter  date,  the  hostile  feeling  has  been 
openly  shown  only  by  a  portion  of  the  combined  nation 
called  the  "  British  Band,"  of  which  a  chief  called  Muck-ut- 
tay-mick-e-kaiv-kaik,  the  celebrated  Black  Hawk,  was  the 
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head.  This  band  occupied  the  territory  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  principally  along  the  Rock  river,  and  ordi- 
narily numbered  about  four  hundred  warriors. 

By  treaty,  duly  signed  and  ratified,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes, 
previous  to  1831,  conveyed  this  portion  of  their  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  United  States,  and  our  settlers 
advanced  to  the  shores  of  Rock  river,  the  Indians  so  far 
acknowledging  the  treaty  as  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  majority  of  them,  if  not  all,  took  up  their  residence  for 
a  time. 

In  the  Spring  of  1831,  Maj.  Gen.  Gaines,  commanding  the 
Western  Department,  learned  by  express  that  the  Indians, 
in  great  numbers,  had  re-crossed  the  river,  commenced  a 
system  of  aggressions  on  the  whites,  and  by  threats,  and  in 
some  instances  by  violence,  had  driven  off  many  families, 
and  bade  fair  to  break  up  the  settlements  along  the  frontier 
of  Illinois.  The  General  promptly  moved  with  such  troops 
as  he  could  find  disposable  —  the  Sixth,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  Third  Infantry  —  to  the  scene  of  difficulty.  Here  he 
found  the  tone  of  the  Indians  so  high,  and  their  deportment 
so  insufferably  insolent,  that  apprehending  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  resort  to  blows,  he  called  on  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  for  an  auxiliary  force  of  mounted  militia,  and  made 
preparations  to  enforce  the  demand  he  had  already  made  of 
the  Indians,  to  evacuate  the  ceded  territory.  After  much 
delay  and  unusual  display  of  reckless  audacity  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,'  they  finally  crossed  again  to  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  made  and  executed  a  treaty  solemnly  pledg- 
ing themselves  never  to  land  again  on  the  east  hank  of  the 
Mississippi  ivithout  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Within  four  months  after  signing  this  treaty,  a  numerous 
war  party  of  this  very  band  ascended  the  Mississippi,  landed 
on  the  east  bank,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  American  vil- 

'  The  Indians  came  openly  armed  into  council  with  the  General  —  a  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  believed,  without  precexlent  among  them.  They  used  in 
sppech  the  most  violent  and  threatening  language  and  gestures.  Had  not 
the  General  felt  c  impassion  for  their  infatuation,  he  would  probably  hare 
chastised  them  on  the  spot. 
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lage  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  attacked  a  body  of  Menomonees 
—  a  nation  distinguished  for  their  unalterable  friendship  for 
the  United  States  —  and  murdered,  it  is  believed,  twenty- 
eight  persons.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  and 
obtaining  the  leaders  of  this  outrage  on  our  flag,  that  Brig. 
Gen.  Atkinson  was  ordered  with  his  regiment,  the  Sixth,  to 
ascend  the  Mississippi  in  the  Spring  of  1832,  and  the 
circumstances  have  shown  that  the  Secretary  of  War,'  with 
the  acuteness  of  judgment  for  which  he  is  distinguished, 
aided  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character, 
clearly  foresaw  the  result  to  which  the  disposition  of  the 
Indians  would  lead,  yet  very  few  others  anticipated  any  oc- 
currences more  bloody  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1833,  the  force  under  Gen.  Atkinson, 
six  companies  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  numbering  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  in  the  aggregate,  embarked  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  and  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi.  At  the  Des 
Moines  rapids  two  hundred  miles  above,  it  was  first  learned 
by  the  detachment  that  the  Indians  meditated  not  only  re- 
sistance to  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers, 
but  the  seizure  and  holding  the  territory  —  the  debatable 
land — already  twice  or  thrice  ceded  by  them.  Accounts 
here,  made  the  number  of  warriors  between  six  and  eight 
hundred,  who  had  ascended  the  Mississippi  toward  Rock 
Island.  Gen.  Atkinson  arrived  at  Rock  Island  about  the 
13tli  of  April;  and  there  ascertained  that  on  that  day  or  the 
day  before,  the  Indians  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Rock 
river,  and  were  ascending  it. 

The  General  here  received  correct  and  undoubted  informa- 
tion of  their  numbers  and  condition.  Different  traders  and 
others  had  carefully  counted  them,  and  reported  the  number 
of  efficient  warriors  to  be  about  six  hundred  and  fifty,  con- 
sisting of  Black  Hawk's  "  British  Band,"  the  friends  of  the 
war  party  who  had  committed  the  murders  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Kickapoos;  they 
were  subsequently  joined  on  the  Rock  river  by  the  Prophet's 
band.     About  four  hundred   and   fifty  of   this  force  were 

'  Hon.  Lewis  Cass. 
11— H.  C. 
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mounted,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  they  were  very  efficient 
cavalry  on  hardy  and  generally  well-trained  horses  —  they 
never  came  into  contact  with  our  militia,  both  mounted,  that 
the  Indians  did  not  come  off  victors,  whatever  might  be 
their  inferiority  in  numbers. 

Under  their  intention  of  holding  the  country,  they  had 
brought  with  them  their  families  and  movables  of  every  de- 
scription. 

Gen.  Atkinson  immediately  summoned  such  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  as  had  not  participated  in  the  move- 
ment, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Pash-e-paw-ko,  Wa-pel-lo 
and  Keokuk;  demanded  of  them  such  of  the  murderers  as 
were  in  their  power,  and  warned  them  of  the  consequences 
which  would  result  on  their  joining  or  aiding  the  invading 
band.  The  murderers  (three,  being  all  within  the  control  of 
these  chiefs)  were  promptly  surrendered,  and  the  General 
was  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  chiefs  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  The  conference  was  concluded  by  an 
order  from  the  General  for  the  friendly  Indians  to  return  to 
their  home,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  remain  there. 

Two  messengers,  a  friendly  Sauk  chief,  the  son  of  Tay-e- 
mah,  and  a  half  breed  whose  father  was  a  Frenchman  and 
mother  a  Sauk  woman,  were  dispatched  to  the  Black  Hawk 
by  Gen.  Atkinson,  not  only  official  y  ordering  him  and  his 
people,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  to  return,  but  individ- 
ually advising  him  of  the  consequences  of  his  persisting  in 
his  present  enterprise.  The  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  murderers  was  also  made.  Up  to  this  time,  it  appeared 
to  have  been  the  general  belief  of  the  ofiScers  of  the  army, 
as  it  certainly  was  with  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  that  the 
Indians  —  almost  always  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning," 
—  would  under  the  forbearing,  dignified  and  determined 
course  pursued  by  the  General,  be  brought  to  a  sense  of 
thfeir  conduct  and  situation,  and  induced  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Government.  But  we  were  soon  unde- 
ceived; the  messengers  returned  greatly  alarmed,  after  hav- 
ing been  abused  and  insulted,  and  compelled  to  escape  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  They  brought  from  the  Indians  the 
most  insolent  and  bullying  replies  to  the  General's  message, 
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generally,  in  effect,  ridiculing  his  demands,  and  challenging 
the  Americans  to  come  against  them. 

About  this  time  Henry  Gratiot,  Esq.,  the  sub-agent  for 
the  Winnebagoes  of  the  Mining  Country,  obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  his  duty,  intrepidly  proceeded  to  Black  Hawk's 
camp,  near  the  Prophet's  village,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing a  council  with  the  chiefs,  to  ascertain  their  object^ 
and  to  warn  them  to  return.  The  Indians  not  only  re- 
fused to  hear  him,  but  tore  down  his  flag,  raised  the 
British  flag,  and  took  Mr.  Gratiot  prisoner.  There  is  little- 
doubt  that  his  fate  would  have  been  sealed  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Winnebagoes,  who  purchased  him  of 
the  Sauks,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  We  also  learned 
that  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  had  been  instigated  to  their  pres- 
ent course  by  Waw-be-ka-shick,  the  Prophet,  a  half  Winne- 
bago and  half  Sauk,  and  possessing  much  influence  with 
both  nations  from  his  assumption  of  the  sacred  character^ 
from  his  talents,  his  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Americans,, 
and  his  cold-blooded  cruelty. 

Gen.  Atkinson,  an  officer  possessing  all  the  requisites  for 
command,  military  skill,  undaunted  courage  and  persever- 
ance, together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,, 
now  commenced  vigorous  preparations  for  a  campaign.  He 
ordered  such  troops  as  could  with  safety  be  called  from  the 
posts  of  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  rein- 
force him;  and  was,  in  consequence,  joined  at  Rock  Island 
by  four  companies  of  the  First  Infantry,  and  subsequently  at 
Dixon's  Ferry,  by  two  more  companies  of  the  Sixth  Reg- 
iment from  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  took  measures  for 
collecting  provisions  and  stores  and  means  for  their  trans- 
portation, a  work  of  exceeding  difficulty,  under  all  circum- 
stances—  and  lastly,  he  notified  the  Governor  of  Illinois;. 
Reynolds,  that  the  Indians  had  ascended  Rock  river  in  a 
hostile  attitude.  The  General  also  took  measures  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  the  surrounding  Indian  nations;,  or,  should 
he  deem  it  proper,  their  assistance.  These  preparations  de- 
tained the  troops  at  Rock  Island  about  three  weeks,  during 
much  of  which  period  the  weather  was  unusually  cold  and 
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rainy,  and  our  tents  quite  unfit  for  service,  and  useless  as  a 
shelter. 

About  the  0th  day  of  May  provisions  and  boats  having 
been  collected,  a  force  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  militia 
arrived,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  were  mounted,  who  had 
been  ordered  by  Gov.  Reynolds  to  report  themselves  to,  and 
-receive  orders  from  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  regular 
1a*oops,  Our  force  moved  up  Rock  river  —  the  regular  troops 
were  then  under  the  immediate  command  of  Col.  Tay- 
lor, First  Infantry,  and  the  mounted  militia,  under  Brig. 
Gen.  Whiteside.  Gov.  Reynolds  also  accompanied  his  force 
in  person.  The  mounted  men  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
Prophet's  village,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  by  land,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  by  water:  while  the  regular  force  was 
•charged  with  the  severe  and  unpleasant  duty  of  dragging 
up  the  river  our  provisions  and  stores  in  boats,  one  keel  of 
ninety  tons,  and  one  of  thirty,  and  five  or  six  Mackinaw 
boats.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this  duty  better  than  to 
say,  that  the  weather  was  cold,  and  that  for  many  days  the 
troops,  so  employed,  had  not  a  dry  thread  on  them,  com- 
pelled to  wade  against  a  rapid  stream,  dragging  or  lifting 
the  boats  along  from  day-break  until  night.  On  our  arrival 
at  the  Prophet's  village,  it  was  found  tliat  the  mounted 
militia  had  advanced  to  Dixon's  Ferry.  About  thirty  miles 
below  the  last  named  point,  an  express  informed  our  com- 
mand of  the  defeat  of  a  battalion  of  the  militia  under  Maj. 
Stillman,  and  the  troops  were  hastened  forward  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  At  Dixon's  Ferry,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  mils  from  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  we  learned  the 
particulars  of  this  defeat. 

Maj.  Stillman,  commanding  a  volunteer  battalion  of 
Illinois  militia,  at  his  own  solicitation,  had  been  dispatched 
by  Gov.  Reynolds  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  Indians.  Deceived  by  some  individuals  who  assured 
him  that  they  had  reconnoitered  the  country  for  forty-five 
miles  above  Whiteside's  camp,  and  that  there  were  no  In- 
dians within  that  distance,  Stillman  encamped  an  lioui- 
before  sunset,  twenty-five  miles  from  Dixon's,  in  a  well 
chosen  position,  on  a  stream  since  called  Stillman's  Run. 
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Very  soon  after  pitching  tents,  and  after  unsaddling,  some 
Indians  were  discovered  on  the  open  prairie,  a  mile  or  two 
distant.  The  camp  entirely  filled  a  small  open  wood,  which 
was  on  every  side  surrounded  by  open  and  clear  prairie 
slightly  undulating.  The  strongest  fortress  could  hardly 
have  been  more  effectively  defended  than  the  camp  in  ques- 
tion, where  a  hundred  men  ought  to  have  repulsed  ten 
times  their  number  of  an  attacking  force.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  Indians,  only  two  or  three  in  number,  the  militia  sallied 
out,  as  all  agree,  in  great  confusion,  some  with  saddles  and 
some  without,  and  pursued  and  captured  these  Indians, 
when  some  one  called  out  that  three  or  four  others  were  in 
sight;  on  which  another  pursuit  occurred  in  still  greater 
disorder.  The  last  Indians  were  overtaken,  and,  it  is  said, 
two  of  them  killed  unresistingly  and  without  provocation. 
Very  soon  others  were  discovered  advancing.  Their  num- 
bers appeared,  no  doubt,  much  greater  than  they  really  were 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  a  panic  seized  the  whites, 
Sauve  qui  pent  was  the  word  —  or  rendered  into  back  wood's 
English,  "the  devil  take  the  hindmost,"  and  the  whole  corps 
fled  without  firing  a  well-directed  shot.  They  passed  on  the 
run  directly  through  their  camp,  plunged  into  the  creek,  and 
did  not  halt  until  they  had  arrived  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where 
they  came  straggling  in  for  twenty  hours.  Twelve  of  the 
whites  and  four  of  the  Indians,  including  those  wantonly 
slain,  were  killed.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Indians,  that  the 
rout  was  caused  by  less  than  one  hundred  Indians,  and^the 
pursuit  continued  through  the  night  by  less  than  thirty. 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  gallant  fellows  in  Stillman's 
corps,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this,  as  well  as  other 
similar  affairs  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  save  by 
attributing  it  to  a  want  of  discipline,  and  of  material  confi- 
dence in  themselves. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  the  fact,  that  Stillman's  corps  had 
never  been  for  an  instant  under  Gen.  Atkinson's  orders,  they 
having  joined  Gov.  Reynolds  at  Dixon's,  by  a  march  through 
the  country. 

The  army  immediately  advanced  up  Rock  river  to  Still- 
man's Run,  having  left  the  defeated  corps  to  guard  the  sick. 
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wounded  and  provisions  at  the  depot  at  Dixon's.  At  Still- 
man's  Kun,  Gen.  Atkinson  was  overtaken  by  an  express 
with  intelHgence  that  the  corps  left  to  guard  the  depot  had 
determined  to  abandon  their  charge  and  return  home.  He 
also  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  moved  rapidly  up  Syca- 
more creek/  towards  its  head.  The  mounted  force  now 
about  two  thousand,  was  dispatched  in  pursuit,  and  the  reg- 
ulars ordered  to  occupy  the  depot  at  Dixon's.  Whiteside 
with  his  command  moved  up  Sycamore  creek  for  two  or 
three  days,  pursuing  the  enemy,  never,  however,  being  able 
to  get  sight  of  them. 

The  first  intelligence  received  of  the  run-away  troops  by 
Gen.  Atkinson,  was  that  they  had  proceeded  across  the 
country  to  the  Illinois  river,  and  disbanded  themselves  or 
had  been  discharged.  This  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
about  from  some  cause  connected  with  the  local  politics  of 
of  the  State. 

The  General  with  his  staff  immediately  proceeded  across 
the  country  to  the  Illinois  river,  and  by  much  exertion  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  a  few  companies  of  mounted  men  to 
volunteer  to  assist  in  protecting  the  settlements. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  General's  departure,  intelli- 
gence arrived  at  Dixon's  by  express,  that  the  enemy  had 
made  attacks  at  different  points,  eighty  or  ninety  miles  apart, 
and  committed  butcheries,  with  all  the  accustomed  horrors 
of  Indian  warfare.  The  report  of  a  few  mounted  men  of 
the  disbanded  militia,  who  arrived,  induced  the  serious  ap- 
prehension that  the  General  had  been  cut  off  in  his  journey 
across  the  country.  Fortunately  our  fears  proved  without 
foundation.  Among  the  sufferers,  the  fate  of  no  one  created 
more  sympathy  than  that  of  Felix  St.  Vrain,  Indian  Agent 
for  the  Foxes  and  Sauks,  who  had  accompanied  the  army  to 
Dixon's  Ferry,  where  he  had  obtained  leave  to  return,  and 
secure  his  family  at  Rock  Island.  On  his  way  to  Galena, 
with  seven  men,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  In- 
dians under  command  of  the  Prophet,  and  Mr.  St.  Vrain  and 
three  others  most  barbarously  murdered,  the  others  making 
their  escape. 

'  The  south  branch  of  Kish-wau-kte. 
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By  exertions  almost  incredible.  Gen.  Atkinson  succeeded 
in  less  than  three  weeks  in  calling  out  a  new  militia 
mounted  force,  for  it  was  already  found  that  the  war  could 
not  be  successfully  prosecuted  against  a  well  mounted  en- 
emy by  infantry  alone,  and  in  organizing  it  anew,  and  in 
procuring  provisions  for  a  new  movement. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  two  companies  of  regular 
troops  and  a  company  of  militia  had  been  dispatched  to 
Kellogg's  Grove,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  country 
between  Rock  and  Fevre  rivers,  and  dispersing  a  party  of 
the  enemy  known  to  be  lurking  therein.  While  there,  the 
militia  in  returning  to  the  camp  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Indians  in  ambush,  and  driven  off,  with  a  loss  of  three 
of  their  number  killed.  The  Indians  lost  four.  After  re- 
maining at  Kellogg's  Grove  ten  days,  this  party  were  or- 
dered to  return,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  a  battal- 
ion of  militia  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  commanded 
by  Major  John  Dement  who  the  day  after  their  arrival  at 
the  position,  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Indians,  who  drove  them  into  their  stockade,  and 
besieged  them  until  relieved  by  Gen.  Posey  with  the  residue 
of  the  brigade,  when  the  Indians  leisurely  withdrew. 

About  this  time  also.  Col.  Dodge,  now  Colonel  of  the  U.  S. 
Dragoons,  wiih  a  party  of  twenty-eight  mounted  men, 
learned  that  several  murders  had  been  committed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  pursued  the  murder- 
ers. Dodge  and  his  party  overtook  the  enemy,  who  they 
found  to  be  a  party  fifteen  in  number,  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict, killed  every  one  of  them,  with  the  loss  of  three  whites 
killed. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  army  again  advanced  on  the 
enemy.  Our  force  consisted  of  upwards  of  four  hundred 
regular  infantry,  and  Henry's  brigade  of  one  thousand 
mounted  militia.  Brig.  Gen.  Brady,  U.  S.  A.,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  joined  the  army,  and  by  advice  of  Gen.  Atkin- 
son, assumed  the  immediate  command  of  the  division  of 
regulars  and  militia,  was  left  to  guard  the  depot  at  Dixon's 
Ferry,  and  Posey's  and  Alexander's  brigades  detached  and 
disposed  so  as  to  protect  the  settlements. 
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On  the  3rd  of  July,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  enemy,  who,  however,  occupied  an  inaccessible 
position  in  a  swamp  a  few  miles  from  us.  This  was  Winne- 
bago swamp,  in  Ogle  county.  111.  They  had  retired  before 
us,  and,  in  several  instances,  we  found  in  their  camps  scalps 
and  heads  previously  taken,  and  left  in  triumph.  They  also 
always  left  in  their  camps  a  sort  6f  guide-post,  with  a  wisp 
of  hay  done  up  and  fixed  so  as  to  indicate  their  destination. 
This,  however,  was  mere  bravado,  as  they  avoided  a  conflict, 
though  it  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  our  army.  The  force 
of  the  enemy  at  this  time  could  not  have  been  far  from  one 
thousand  efficient  warriors,  nearly  all  mounted.  Our  march- 
ing had  become  exceedingly  disagreeable  and  difficult, 
wading  through  swamps  and  morasses,  our  provisions  and 
baggage  on  pack-horses,  frequently  damaged,  and  the 
former  of  course  falling  short  by  the  horses  sinking  in  the 
swamps. 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  procure  guides,  but  in  vain. 
Such  Winnebagoes  or  Pottawatomies  as  joined  us  or  could 
be  taken,  were  either  ignorant  or  treacherous.  On  the  Gth 
of  July,  we  reached  a  deep  and  muddy  stream  called  most 
inaptly  White  Water,  beyond  which  we  were  informed  by 
the  Winnebagoes  we  should  find  the  enemy.  With  much 
difficulty  we  forded  or  swam  this  stream,  or  rather  the  first 
of  three  branches,  and  after  a  perplexing  march  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  we  arrived  where  the  Indian  guides  assured 
the  General  with  one  voice,  that  further  advance  was  impos- 
sible, having  arrived,  as  they  said,  and  as  it  appeared,  at  a 
wilderness  of  that  description  of  morass  called  by  the  French 
terre  tremhlante.  We  had,  it  appeared,  no  recourse  but  to 
retrace  our  weary  march  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  and 
crossing  Rock  river,  to  reach  the  enemy  by  moving  up  the 
other  bank.  At  the  mouth  of  the  White  Water,  the  mounted 
force  under  Gen.  Henry  and  Col,  Dodge  was  dispatched  with 
the  pack-horses  to  Fort  Winnebago  for  provisions. 

Under  these  vexations  and  disappointments,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  enemy  was  completely  be- 
sieged —  cut  off  from  all  their  resources.  Gen.  Atkinson 
knew  that  they  must  soon  be  driven  by  famine   to  give  us 
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battle,  or  to  retreat  from  their  present  position,  where  he 
had  Uttle  doubt  of  overtaking  them.  He,  therefore,  took 
such  measures  as  to  prevent  their  escape.  To  enable  a  com- 
pany to  guard  our  provisions  and  sick,  when  we  should 
again  advance,  a  stockade  was  erected,  which  was  called 
Fort  Kosh-ko-nong.' 

Here  we  learned  by  dispatches  from  Maj.  Gen.  Scott  to 
our  commander,  of  the  arrival  of  that  officer  with  his  troops 
at  Chicago,  and  that  the  Asiatic  cholera  was  raging  among 
them.  This  was  the  first  intimation  any  individual  of  our 
command  had  received  of  the  existence  of  this  disease  on 
this  continent.  We  also  received  other  disagreeable  and 
mortifying  intelligence  through  the  public  prints,  and  from 
other  sources  —  the  censure  conveyed  in  insinuations  and 
inuendoes  by  certain  prints;  the  information  from  private 
letters,  and  perhaps  the  tone  of  official  dispatches,  all  gave  us 
too  clearly  to  understand,  that  thus  far  for  our  toil,  exposure, 
and  exertions,  we  had  received  nothing  but  censure  — how 
unjustly,  every  individual  of  the  army  knew  and  felt. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  provisions,  a  new  guide  —  an  Indian 
chief  —  offered  to  conduct  the  army  to  the  eneniy's  camp; 
his  services  were  gladly  accepted,  and  the  army  once  more 
advanced  through  swamps  in  the  direction  of  the  foe.  When 
again  within  a  few  hours  march  of  them,  the  night  set  in 
with  the  most  tremendous  storm  of  rain,  wind,  thunder  and 
lightning  that  I  ever  witnessed.  Before  morning  an  officer 
overtook  us  with  information  from  Gen.  Henry,  that  the 
enemy  had  retreated,  crossing  Rock  river,  and  that  the 
mounted  corps  of  •  Henry  and  Dodge  having  fallen  on  the 
fresh  trail  of  the  retreating  Indian  army,  had  taken  the  trail 
in  pursuit,  after  dispatching  the  express  to  Gen.  Atkinson. 
Instantly  we   commenced  our  retrograde  movement  again, 

"  This  Fort  was  located  m  the  eastern  out- skirts  of  the  present  village  of 
Fort  Atkinson,  and  was  first  known  as  Fort  Kosh-ko-nong,  and  afterwards 
as  Fort  Atkinson.  It  was  garrisoned  by  Capt.  Gideon  Lowe,  of  the  regu- 
lars, with  thirty  or  forty  men,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  it  was 
abandoned,  and  Capt.  Lowe  marched  his  men  to  Fort  Winnebago. 

L.  C.  D. 

'White  Crow.  L.  C.  D. 
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and  that  evening  arrived  at  Fort  Kosh-ko-nong;  and  the 
next  day  passed  around  Lake  Kosh-ko-nong,  and  forded  Rock 
river  below  the  lake. 

Our  marches  vs^ere  forced  and  severe.  One  day  we  marched 
it  is  believed,  nearly  twenty  miles,  a  very  hot  one,  with- 
out water.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  the  Wisconsin, 
it  was  met  by  an  express  with  information  that  Henry  and 
Dodge  had  come  up  with,  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  near  the  river,  and  defeated  them. 

Rafts  were  forthwith  constructed  at  the  Wisconsin,  and 
the  army  crossed  at  a  small  village  called  Helena,  on  the 
27th  of  July;  and  within  two  hours  afterwards  we  struck 
the  trail  of  the  enemy.  Their  trail  gave  evidence  that  their 
numbers  must  be  considerable.  Their  order  of  march  was 
in  three  parallel  columns.  Over  the  dry  prairie,  the  route 
of  each  column  was  worn  from  two  to  six  inches  in  the 
earth;  where  the  ground  was  marshy,  their  trail  appeared 
like  ordinary  traveled  roads,  wanting  only  the  tracks  of  the 
wheels. 

From  this  time  until  we  reached  the  Mississippi  river,  we 
continued  without  deviation  to  follow  the  trail  of  the  enemy, 
having  no  other  guide,  and  led  —  doubtless  with  a  view  of 
baffling  the  army  —  over  such  a  country  as,  I  venture  to  say, 
has  seldom  been  marched  over  —  at  one  moment  ascending 
hills,  which  appeared  almost  perpendicular,  through  the 
thickest  forests;  then  plunging  through  morasses;  fording 
to  our  necks  creeks  and  rivers;  passing  defiles,  where  one 
hundred  resolute  men  might  have  defeated  ten  thousand, 
whatever  might  be  their  courage  or  capacity;  next  clamb- 
ering up  and  down  mountains,  perfectly  bald,  without  so 
much  as  a  bush  to  sustain  a  man.  It  was  in  this  march  that 
our  infantry  regained  their  confidence  in  their  own  powers 
—  lacking  the  power  of  rapid  locomotion  to  make  a  dash 
against  an  enemy  —  which  had  been  somewhat  impaired 
early  in  the  campaign.  They  now  far  out-marched  the 
horsemen,  nearly  all  of  whose  horses  were  broken  down. 

The  Indians  were  under  the  impression,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  follow  them;  and  to  that  error,  we  probably 
owe  our  ultimate  gcod  fortune  in  overtaking  them,  or,  at 
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least,  ill  bringing  them  into  action  on  grounds  of  equality. 
We,  each  day,  made  two  of  their  day's  marches,  passing  one 
or  two  of- their  camps.  We  frequently  passed  their  dead, 
who,  exhausted  by  wounds  or  fatigue,  had  expired  and 
fallen  from  their  horses. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  we  passed  the  bodies  of  eleven,  and 
a  little  before  sun  set,  learned  from  a  prisoner,  that  the 
enemy  were  but  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  us.  Up  to  this 
time,  not  a  man  of  the  army  knew  where  we  were,  save  that 
we  were  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  enemy's  track. 
We  marched  until  after  dark,  hastily  encamped,  slept  two 
or  three  hours,  when  the  reveille  beat,  and  we  were  again  on 
the  march  before  day- break. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  at  a  little  after  sun  rise,  we  discov- 
ered the  curtain  of  mist  hanging  over  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  scouts  in  advance,  a  detachment  of  Dodge's  corps,  an- 
nounced the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  We  were  halted  for  an 
instant,  our  knap-sacks  and  baggage  thrown  off  and  our 
pack-horses  left.  AVe  then  advanced  rapidly  into  the  tim- 
bered land,  and  the  occasional  shots  in  advance  confirmed 
the  reports  of  the  scouts.  This  firing  was  from  a  select  rear 
guard  of  the  enemy,  about  seventy  in  number. 

Our  order  of  battle  was  promptly  arranged  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Gen.  Atkinson,  the  center  composed  of 
the  regular  troops,  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  in  num- 
ber, and  Dodge's  corps,  perhaps  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  right,  of  the  remains  of  Posey's  and  Alexander's  militia 
brigades,  probably  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty  men;  the 
left,  of  Henry's  brigade,  in  numbers  not  far  from  four  hun- 
dred men  —  which  brigade  was,  throughout  the  campaign,  a 
most  excellent  body  of  militia,  and  well  commanded.  The 
army  advanced  by  heads  of  companies  over  two  or  three 
miles.  At  length,  after  descending  a  bluff,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, we  entered  a  bottom  thickly  and  heavily  wooded, 
withm^uch  underbrush  and  fallen  timber,  an(i  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds  and  grass,  plunged  through  a  bayou  of  stagnant 
water,  the  men  as  usual  holding  up  their  guns  and  cartridge 
boxes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  heard  the  yells  of  the  enemy, 
closed  with  them,  and  the  action  commenced. 
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As  I  have  already  been  more  prolix  than  I  intended,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  official  account  of  the  battle.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  quarters  were  in  no  instance  asked  or  granted. 
The  official  reports  give  the  number  of  killed  of  the  enemy 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  though  doubtless  many  more  were 
killed  in  the  river  and  elsewhere,  whose  bodies  were  never 
seen  afterwards.  Our  loss  was  but  twenty-seven.  This  dis- 
parity was  doubtless  owing  to  the  rapid  charge  made  by 
our  troops,  on  the  enemy,  giving  them  time  to  deliver  but 
one  confused  fire.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  were 
taken  or  killed.  The  Black  Hawk,  the  Prophet,  and  some 
other  chiefs  escaped  from  the  action;  but  were  subsequently 
brought  in  by  the  Winnebagoes,  and  the  friendly  Sauks, 
and  delivered  to  the  commanding  General.  After  the 
action,  a  body  of  one  hundred  Sioux  warriors  presented 
themselves,  and  asked  leave  to  pursue  on  the  trail  of  such 
of  the  enemy  as  had  escaped.  This  was  granted,  and  the 
Sioux,  after  two  days'  pursuit,  overtook  and  killed  fifty  or 
sixty,  mostly,  it  is  feared,  women  and  children. 

The  afternoon  previous  to  the  action,  the  steamboat  War- 
rior, on  her  return  from  the  Sioux  villages  above,  with  some 
twenty  or  thirty  U.  S.  soldiers,  discovered  the  Indian  army 
on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  engaged  in  constructing  rafts 
and  other  means  of  crossing  the  river,  exactly  where  Gen. 
Atkinson  subsequently  attacked  them. 

The  enemy  for  some  time  endeavored  to  decoy  the  steam- 
boat to  the  shore,  assuring  those  on  board  that  they  were 
Winnebagoes,  a  friendly  tribe.  A  sharp  skirmish  was  fin- 
ally the  result,  in  which  several  of  the  Indians  —  different 
reports  say  from  seven  to  twenty-three  in  number  —  were 
killed,  and  one  soldier  wounded.  The  boat  then  repaired  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  arrived  again  opportunely  at  the  close 
of  the  action  the  following  day. 

The  troops  moved  down  the  river  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
where  they  were  met  by  Maj.  Gen.  Scott,  who,  with  his  staff, 
had  left  the  brigade  at  Chicago,  prostrated  by  an  enemy 
far  more  terrible  than  the  savages  —  the  cholera;  and  was 
hastening  to  take  part  in  the  campaign.  The  wounded  were 
left  at  this  place,  and  the  army  descended  to   Rock  Island, 
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where  we  arrived  in  fine  health  and  spirits  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust. Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  perfectly  healthy  the 
troops  had  been  during  much  and  great  exposure  to  the  ordin- 
ary causes  of  sickness.  Up  to  this  time  not  a  death  from  dis- 
ease had  occurred  during  the  campaign  among  the  regular 
troops.  Thjey  had  borne,  without  the  slightest  murmur,  their 
fatigues  and  privations,  and  scarcely  an  occasion  for  the 
most  trifling  punishment  had  been  given,  from  the  time  the 
army  took  the  field.  It  has  never  been  the  fortune  of  the 
writer,  during  a  service  of  twenty  years,  to  witness  for  a 
length  of  time  the  conduct  of  any  command  so  perfectly 
exemplary. 

We  were  soon  doomed  to  experience  a  sad  reverse.  About 
the  20th  of  August,  the  troops  from  Chicago  arrived  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Eustis,  and  were  encamped  about  four 
miles  from  the  command  of  Gen.  Atkinson.  Poor  fellows'. 
we  listened  with  sincere  condolence  to  the  tale  of  their 
wretced  sufferings  from  disease;  few  of  us  imagining  that 
we  should  call  on  them,  so  soon,  to  reciprocate  our  sympathy. 

About  the  2Gth  of  August,  a  case  of  cholera  exhibited 
itself;  this  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  the  ravages 
of  this  appalling  disease  then  became  truly  dreadful.  The 
troops  were  camped  in  wretched  tents  in  close  order  of  en- 
campment, and  for  several  days  of  continued  cold  rain  the 
pestilence  raged.  Every  man  could  hear  the  groans  and 
screams  of  every  other  individual  as  often  as  a  case  oc- 
curred, which  added  greatly  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 
The  brave  men  who  had  encountered  dangers  and  hardships 
in  every  shape,  now  met  an  enemy  which  made  the  stoutest 
heart  quail.  During  a  very  few  days  four  officers  and  up- 
wards of  fifty  rank  and  file,  out  of  about  three  hundred  in- 
fantry, became  its  victims.  The  Rangers  also  encamped 
near  them,  suffered  severely.  It  is  but  rendering  justice  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Scott  to  say,  that  his  conduct  at  Rock  Island  dur- 
ing this  period  of  horrors  was  worthy  the  hero  of  Chippewa, 
Niagara  and  Fort  George  —  by  his  example,  exciting  confi- 
dence and  courage,  fearlessly  exposing  himself  to  disease 
and  death  in  its  most  terrible  form,  in  his  attentions  alike 
to  the  officer  and  private  soldier;  while  he  enforced  with 
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the  most  vigilant  care  the  strictest  sanitary  regulations.  At 
length  the  troops  were  moved  across  the  Mississippi,  not 
out  of  sight  of  their  late  camp,  and  the  pestilence  ceased. 

The  Indians  sued  for  peace,  a  treaty  w^as  made  at  Rock 
Island  by  which  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
called  the  "  Mining  district,""  and  a  large  tract  on  the  west 
bank,  probably  in  the  whole  about  8,000,000  acres,  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States;  and  all  the  surviving  chiefs  of 
any  note  who  had  been  in  arms  against  us,  were  to  remain 
as  hostages  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

And  thus  ended  the  Sauk  war.  About  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember the  troops  were  ordered  to  their  respective  stations. 

The  fear  of  being  insufferably  prolix,  has  induced  the 
writer  to  confine  himself  to  a  general  account  of  the  cam- 
paign, leaving  minutiae  to  some  future  opportunity, 

iSTOTE. —  The  editor  of  the  Rockford  Journal  appsodad  to  his  publication 
of  Capt.  Smith's  narrative,  the  following  outline  of  the  route  pursued  by- 
Gen.  Atkinson's  troops:  "  The  line  of  march  of  the  army  was  from  Rock 
Island  to  Prophet's  Town,  in  Whiteside  county,  thence  to  Dixon;  thence 
north  on  the  east  side  of  Rock  river,  passing  a  fe  iv  miles  east  of  Oregon, 
Ogle  county;  crossing  Stillman's  Creek  in  the  towns  of  Marion  and  Scott, 
Ogle  county,  where  Stillman's  battalion  was  defeated;  crossing  the  Kish- 
wau-kee  river  in  the  town  of  New  Milford,  some  two  or  three  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  passing  about  one  mile  east  from  the  present  city  of  Rock- 
ford.  Thence  north,  through  the  present  towns  of  Harlem  and  Roscoe  in 
Winnebago  county,  Illinoi;-*.  The  Wisconsin  line  was  crossed  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  city  of  Beloit.  The  east  bank  of  Rock  river  was  followed 
until  they  came  to  Lake  Kosh-ko-nong,  where  the  river  was  crossed,  and 
the  army  took  a  westerly  course,  passing  through  Dane  and  Iowa  counties 
Wisconsin,  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  at  Helena,  where  they  crossed  the  river. 
From  this  point  the  direction  was  a  north-west  course,  passing  through 
Sauk  and  Richland  counties,  the  north-east  corner  of  Crawford  county, 
some  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  through 
Vernon  county,  to  where  the  Indians  were  overtaken  at  the  Bad  Axe  river, 
and  the  final  battle  was  fought. 

This  march  was  through  an  entire  new  country.  No  white  man  had 
ever  passed  through  it  before.  The  distance  marched  was  about  three 
hundred  miles,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  which  being  in  Illinois,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Wisconsin.  The  entire  time  occupied  in  making  the  distance, 
iucluding  the  stoppages  and  deliys,  from  the  time  ihe  army  left  Rock  Is- 
land, May  9tb,  until  the  defeat  of  Black  Hawk,  Aug.  2d,  was  eighty-five, 
days. 


REMmiSCEXCES  OF  THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 


By  gen.  ROBERT  ANDERSON. 

The  Galena  Gazette,  of  June  21,  1870,  introduces  Gen.  An- 
derson's Black  Hawk  war  reminiscences,  with  the  following- 
remarks: 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  our  Minister  to  France,  has  placed 
us  under  great  obligations  in  sefiding  to  us,  for  publication 
in  the  Gazette,  a  very  interesting  letter  in  regard  to  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  addressed  to  him  by  Gen.  Robert  Ander- 
son, now  in  France,  whose  heroic  defense  of  Fort  Sumter 
has  made  him  so  well  known  to  the  country.  These  remi- 
niscences of  Gen.  Anderson  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  Though  this  war  assumed  no  large  proportions, 
yet  there  were  on  its  theater  of  action,  of  which  Galena  may 
be  considered  the  center,  a  greater  number  of  men  who  have 
become  distinguished  in  the  history  of  our  country  than  ever 
figured  on  a  like  theater  in  the  United  States,  Of  this  num- 
ber we  mention  Col.  Zachary  Taylor,  a  Colonel  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  private  in  a  cavalry 
company  (horse,  arms  and  equipments  valued  at  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars),  both  of  whom  became  Presidents  of 
the  United  States;  Gen.  Scott,  candidate  for  President,  and 
afterward  Lieutenant-General,  whofor  a  time  had  his  head- 
quarters in  this  town;  Jefferson  Davis,  afterward  Secretary 
of  War,  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  subse- 
quently President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy;  Henry 
Dodge,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  after- 
ward United  States  Senator;  Hon.  Wm.  L.  D.  Ewing  serving 
for  a  short  time  as  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois;  Hon. 
Sidney  Breese,  for  six  years  one  of  our  Senators  in  Congress, 
and  at  present  the  honored  Chief  Justice  of  the  State;  Gen. 
Jacob  Fry,  who  was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
canal,  and  afterward  Canal  Commissioner,  Col.  William  S. 
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Hamilton,  then  of  "  Hamilton's  Diggings,"  Wisconsin,  now 
Wiota,  and  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton;  and  Col.  James 
Collins,  of  White  Oak  Springs,  Wisconsin,  both  of  the 
latter  afterward  prominent  as  Whig  politicians  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wisconsin,  and  both  died  in  California. 

Of  some  of  the  military  men  other  than  those  mentioned, 
who  became  distinguished,  we  may  name  Gen.  Robert  An- 
deron.  Gen.  Bennet  Riley,  Col.  Wm.  M.  Graham,  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  and  Col.  Nathan  Boone.  There  are  many 
others,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned  by  Gen.  Anderson, 
and  which  do  not  now  occur  to  us.  The  letter  of  the  Gen- 
eral is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  history  in  the  North- 
West,  and  for  which  he  will  have  the  thanks  of  hosts  of 
people  interested  in  the  subject. 

Tours,  France,  May  10,  1870. 
To  E.  B.  Wasliburne,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the   United  States  of  America,  Paris, 
France: 

My  Dear  Sir:  —  After  our  recent  conversation  about  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  you  asked  me  to  put  my  recollections  of 
some  of  the  incidents  connected  therewith  in  writing,  and 
you  were  kind  enough  to  suggest  that  my  reminiscences 
would  be  of  much  interest  to  many  of  the  old  settlers  of 
your  adopted  State.  I  should  state,  however,  that  my  mem- 
ory has  been  a  good  deal  impaired,  and  that,  therefore, 
many  allowances  must  be  made. 

When  the  Indian  disturbances  under  Black  Hawk  broke 
out  in  the  Spring  of  1832,  I  was  on  duty  at  the  St.  Louis 
arsenal,  which  was  then  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Richard  Bland  Lee.  I  may  here  say,  that  I  had  graduated 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1822.  When  the 
hostilities  commenced.  Gen.  Atkinson  was  in  command  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  and  he  was  ordered  to  move  his  troops 
to  the  threatened  frontier.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Fort 
Armstrong,  on  'Rock  Island.  Having  obtained  the  consent 
of  my  commanding  officer,  I  volunteered  to  join  his  expedi- 
tion, which  I  did  at  Rock  Island.  Gov.  John  Reynolds,  of 
Illinois,  soon  arrived,  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  Gen. 
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Atkinson,  and  he  remained  with  us  nearly  all  the  time  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  After  a  considerable  augmentation 
of  the  troops  at  Rock  Island,  we  moved  our  forces  up  Rock 
River  in  keel  boats,  as  far  as  Dixon's  Ferry,  so  called  after 
Capt.  John  Dixon,  the  first  settler  there.  We  made  that 
place  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops  coming  in. 
The  cavalry  had  a  camp  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  infantry  were  in  an  entrenched  camp  on  the  north  side. 

The  officers  in  command  of  the  Illinois  troops  were  Gen. 
Henry  and  Gen.  Posey,  and  Gen.  Alexander;  but  Gen.  Atkin- 
son was  in  command  of  the  expedition.  The  force  remained 
at  Dixon's  Ferry  some  two  or  three  months,  drilling  and 
making  small  expeditions.  We  had  a  force  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry,  the  finest  troops  I  ever  saw.  Whde  at 
Dixon's  Ferry,  we  were  joined  by  a  body  of  friendly  Indians, 
headed  by  the  Chief  Chebanse  (I  may  not  spell  the  name 
correctly).  It  was  during  this  time  that  I  went  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Ottawa  with  Gen.  Atkinson.  It  was  then  a  small 
trading  post,  with  only  a  few  houses.  We  found  one  com- 
pany of  troops  there  whose  term  of  service  had  expired.  I 
mustered  it  out  of  service;  but  most  of  the  men  immedi- 
ately re-enlisted,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  mustering 
them  in  again. 

Henry  Dodge,  afterward  so  well  known  and  so  much  dis- 
tinguished as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Rangers,  authorized  to 
be  raised  by  Congress,  was  with  us,  and  also  Boone  and  Ford, 
Captains  in  the  same  regiment.  Nathan  Boone  was  a 
son  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone.  I  also  mustered  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  twice  into  the  service,  and  once  out.  He  was  a 
member  of  two  of  the  independent  companies  which  were  not 
brigaded.  The  first  time  I  mustered  him  into  the  service  was 
at  the  mouth  of  Fox  river.  May  29,  1832,  in  Capt.  Elijah  lies' 
company.  The  Lieutenants  in  the  company  were  J.  M.  Har- 
rison and  H.  B.  Roberts.  The  value  of  his  arms  was  forty 
dollars,  and  his  horse  and  equipments  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  I  mustered  him  out  of  the  service  at  the 
"Rapids  of  the  Illinois,"  June  16,  1832,  and  in  four  days 
afterward,  at  the  same  place,  I  mustered  him  into  service 
12— H.  C. 
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again  in  Capt,  Jacob  M.  Early's  company.  The  Lieutenants 
in  this  last  company  were  G.  W.  Glasscok  and  B.  D.  Rush. 
Of  course  I  had  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  when 
President  he  reminded  me  of  the  fact. 

I  might  mention  that  previous  to  this  time,  Gov.  Reynolds 
gave  me  a  commission  of  Inspector  General  in  the  Illinois 
volunteer  service,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  I  now  have  in 
my  possession  at  home  that  commission  as  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  that  State,  now  become  so  great  and  powerful.  I 
recollect  the  fight  at  "  Stillman's  Run,"  some  twenty  miles 
above  Dixon's  Ferry,  in  which  Col.  Strode,  of  one  of  the  Illi- 
nois regiments,  figured  quite  conspicuously.  Among  the 
officers  who  were  with  us  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  there  were  sev- 
eral who  afterward  became  distinguished.  There  was  Cap- 
tain, afterward  Gen.  Riley,  distinguished  in  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia; Lieut.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  Aid  and  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  on  Gen.  Atkinson's  staff,  afterward  so 
well  known  as  a  General  in  the  rebel  service,  and  who  was 
killed  at  Shiloh.  He  was  a  cool,  clear-headed  man,  and  an 
excellent  officer.  Indeed,  I  have  always  considered  him  the 
ablest  officer  the  rebels  ever  had  in  their  service.  Capt.  Wil- 
liam S.  Harney  {now  General  Harney),  of  the  First  infan- 
try, was  also  with  us,  a  bold,  dashing  officer,  and  indefatig- 
able in  duty.  So  was  also  Capt.  William  M.  Graham,  of  the 
regular  army,  afterward  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey.  The  names  of  the  members 
of  Gen.  Atkinson's  staff,  as  nearly  as  I  can  now  recall 
them,  were: 

Lieut.  A.  S.  Johnston,  A.  D.  C.  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. Lieut.  M.  L.  Clark  (son  of  General  William  Clark,  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  who  went  with  Lewis  to  explore  the 
Rocky  mountains),  A.  D.  C.  Lieut.  Robert  Anderson,  Assis- 
tant Inspector  General.  Lieut.  N.  J.  Eaton,  Chief  Com- 
missary Department,  Col.  Enoch  March,  Quarter-Master 
General. 

The  last  named  gentleman  was,  I  think,  the  Quarter-Mas- 
ter of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  an  extraordinary  man,  fertile 
in  resources,  prompt  in  deciding  as  well  as  acting.  He  was 
of  inestimable  service  during  the  campaign. 
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Gov.  Reynolds  was  accompanied,  if  ray  memory  serves  me, 
by  the  Adjutant  General  of  his  State,  Gen.  Turney.  In  each 
brigade  there  was  a  spy  battalion.  Capt.  Early  was,  in 
addition  to  those  named,  to  you.  Captain  of  one  of  those  com- 
panies, 

William  S.  Hamilton,  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
joined  us  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  with  a  small  party  of  friendly 
Indians.  He  was  of  much  use  to  us  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  character  and  of  the  country.  The  first  move- 
ment of  our  troops  was  up  Rock  river,  and  with  a  view  of 
finding  the  Indians  and  giving  battle.  My  duty  was  to  be 
in  the  advance  and  select  camping  grounds  for  the  troops. 
I  was  a  great  deal  with  the  "Spy  Battalion,"  commanded  by 
Maj.  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  of  Vandalia,  a  brave  and  efficient 
officer.  Jacob  Fry  was  Colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  in 
Henry's  brigade,  an  excellent  officer  and  an  honest  man. 
Sidney  Breese,  so  much  distinguished  in  your  State,  one  of 
the  Lieutenant  Colonels.  The  country  through  which  we 
passed  (it  was  in  July)  was  beautiful  beyond  description, 
surpassing  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  our  own  country, 
in  Mexico,  or  in  Europe. 

The  Indians  constantly  retreated  as  we  advanced.  Finally 
they  struck  west  to  cross  the  Mississippi  river.  We  over- 
took them  at  "  Bad-Axe,"  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  IS32.  just  as  they  were  making  arrangements 
to  cross,  and  there  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bad-Axe,  which 
ended  in  the  complete  route  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  fight  in 
the  ravines,  on  the  bottom  lands,  and  among  logs,  and  trees, 
and  underbrush.  Black  Hawk  escaped,  but  was  captured 
some  time  afterward,  and  was  taken  to  Fort  Crawford  and 
surrendered  to  Col.  Zachary  Taylor,  who  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  that  post.  The  battle  of  Bad-Axe  having  virtually 
ended  the  war,  the  troops  were  moved  back  to  Dixon's 
Ferry  and  Rock  Island,  at  which  places  I  mustered  them  out 
of  the  service.  Gen.  Scott  was  sent  out  to  supersede  Gen. 
Atkinson  and  take  command  of  the  expedition,  but  he  did 
not  reach  the  theater  of  operations  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  got  as  far  as  Galena,  and  from  there  he  went 
down  to  Fort  Armstrong,  and  established  his  head-quarters. 
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From  Dixon's  Ferry  I  was  sent  by  Atkinson  with  dis- 
patches for  Gen.  Scott  at  Eock  Island,  and  to  report  to  him 
for  dur^y.  He  at  once  assigned  me  to  duty,  placing  me  in 
charge  of  the  Indian  prisoners.  I  have  the  record  of  the 
names  of  all  these  prisoners  among  my  papers.  I  have  also, 
among  my  papers  in  New  York,  all  the  original  must(3r  rolls 
of  the  Illinois  troops,  and  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  put- 
ting them  at  your  disposal  to  be  placed  at  your  discretion 
among  the  archives  of  the  State,  or  of  some  Historical  Society 
in  the  State,  This  should  be  with  the  approbation  of  the 
War  Department. 

Gen.  Scott  having  received  information  from  Col.  Taylor 
of  the  capture  of  Black  Hawk  and  a  few  of  his  chiefs,  he 
detailed  me  with  a  guard  to  go  to  Fort  Crawford  for  them, 
and  to  bring  them  to  Fort  Armstrong.  We  took  for  that 
purpose  the  steamer  Warrior,  Capt.  Throckmorton.  We 
left  Rock  Island  early  in  the  day,  and  before  night  there 
were  indications  of  the  cholera  among  the  soldiers  on  board 
the  boat.  There  was  no  Surgeon  on  board,  and  I  did  the  best 
I  could  for  them.  When  we  arrived  at  the  mouth'  of  Fevre 
river,  I  had  the  boat  tied  up  and  took  a  skiff  and  went  up 
to  Galena  in  search  of  a  doctor.  I  there  found  Doctor  Ad- 
dison Philleo,  who  had  been  with  us  in  the  campaign,  and 
he  cheerfully  returned  with  me  to  the  steam-boat  and  took 
charge  of  my  sick.  We  then  continued  our  trip  to  Fort 
Crawford,  where  I  delivered  my  orders  to  Col.  Taylor.  By 
that  time  I  had  the  cholera  myself,  and  was  scarcely  fit  for 
duty.  Col.  Taylor,  therefore,  assigned  to  me  for  my  assis- 
tance in  returning  with  the  Indians  to  Fort  Armstrong,  his 
Adjutant,  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis.  We  took  with  us  Black 
Hawk  and  his  two  sons,  the  Prophet  and  some  other  chiefs. 
On  reaching  Fort  Armstrong,  the  cholera  was  raging  so 
violently  in  camp,  that  Gen.  Scott  ordered  the  steamer  to 
go  immediately  to  Jefferson  Barracks.  I  there  turned  my 
prisoners  over  to  Gen.  Atkinson,  who  had  resumed  com- 
mand of  the  post.  I  then  resumed  my  original  position  a.t 
the  St.  Louis  Arsenal,  the  temporary  command  of  which 
post  devolved  on  me  some  months  afterwards. 

Such,  my  dear  sir,  are   some   of  my  recollections   of  the 
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"  Black  Hawk  War,"  which  created  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment ,in  the  North- West,  and  which  was  a  great  event  in  its 
day.  It  was  my  first  service  in  the  field,  and  I  entei^d  into 
it  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  young  officer  who  loved  his  profes- 
sion, and  desired  faithfully  to  serve  his  country.  I  have  re- 
tained many  pleasant  memories  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
with  whom  I  was  associated.  There  were  never  finer  troops 
than  the  Illinois  volunteer  soldiers  that  we  had  with  us. 
They  were  brave,  intelligent  and  sober  men,  and  always 
yielding  a  ready  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  offi- 
cers. Many  of  them,  both  ofiicers  and  privates,  have  since 
reached  high  positions  in  public  life,  and  have  reflected 
great  credit  not  only  upon  the  State  bat  upon  the  Nation. 


THIRD  ILLINOIS  BRIGADE  IN  THE  BLACK   HAWK 
WAR.' 

In  looking  over  some  old  papers  and  letters,  I  find  the  in- 
closed memorandum  from  Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Fort 
Sumter  memory,  which  has  a  certain  historical  interest.  I 
take  it  all  the  officers  mentioned  are  dead,  and  their  names 
are  fast  dying  out  of  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
Gen.  Fry,  after  a  long  and  honorable  life,  was  perhaps  the 
last  to  have  died,  and  that  quite  recently.  I  knew  him  very 
well  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
He  was  the  father  of  Col.  James  B.  Fry,  so  long  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Hancock,  and  so  well  and  honorably  known  during 
the  Rebellion  as  Provost  Marshal  General.  Of  the  others 
named  in  the  memorandum,  I  personally  knew  Col.  James 
Collins,  who  was  for  many  years  in  early  times  at  White 
Oak  Springs,  Wis.,  twelve  miles  east  and  north  of  Galena. 
He  was  quite  a  prominent  Whig  politician  in  Wisconsin 
Territory,  and  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council  from  Iowa 
County.     He  died  in  California. 

Maj.  William  L.  D.  Ewing  I  met  frequently  at  Springfield 
sometime  in  the  forties.  By  virtue  of  being  President  of 
the  Senate,  he  became  the  acting  Governor  of  the  State  for 

'  From  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug,  20,  1881. 
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fifteen  days  in  1832.  He  was  a  genteel,  well-appearing  man, 
and  of  many  amiable  qualities.  When  Lieut.  Gov.  Adol- 
phus  Frederick  Hubbard  undertook  to  usurp  the  office  of 
Governor  in  1825,  then  held  by  Edward  Coles,  he  appointed 
Ewing  Pay-Master  General.  George  Forquer,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  refused  to  issue  the  commission,  and  there- 
upon Ewing  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damus to  compel  the  Secretary  to  issue  the  commission. 
The  case  was  the  most  important  one,  politically,  ever  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  as  it  involved  the  ques- 
tion, who  was  Governor  of  the  State,  Coles  or  Hubbard. 
The  Court,  in  an  able  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Lockwood,  dis- 
cussed the  writ,  holding  that  Hubbard  had  no  right  to  the 
office  of  Governor,  and  could  not,  therefore,  issue  any  law- 
ful commission. 

I  never  knew,  before  I  saw  Gen.  Anderson's  memorandum, 
that  Sidney  Breese  had  been  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  He  had  been  so  long  on  the  Bench  that 
he  lost  the  title  of  "Colonel"  in  that  of  Judge.' 

Capt.  Andrew  Bankson  I  did  not  know,  but  I  know  some- 
thing of  his  history.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Illinois,  and  served  as  a  Ranger  in  the  War  of  1812. 
He  was  a  Senator  from  Washington  couaty  in  the  celebrated 
"Convention  Legislature"  in  1823-24,  and,  though  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  he  voted  against  the  resolution  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Convention  to  the  people  with  a  view  of  making 
Illinois  a  slave  State.     He  removed  from  Illinois  to  Dubuque 

^In  Wakefi  Id's  History  of  the  Black  Haivk  War,  published  iu  1834  — 
written  by  a  pHrticipant  in  that  contest  —  it  is  stated,  under  date  of  July 
9th,  1833,  and  while  in  the  region  of  Lake  Koshkonong:  "  Gov.  Reynolds 
and  his  aids  left  us;  likewise  Col.  T.  W.  Smith,  who  had  been  promoted  ta 
the  office  (  f  Adjutant  General;  and  Col.  A.  P.  Field,  Gen.  Henry's  aid,  and 
Maj.  Breese,  also  left  us,  some  on  furlough,  and  some  discharged,  and  re- 
turned home.  The-e  men  at  this  time,  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
fighting,  or  I  think  they  would  not  have  left  the  army."' 

In  the  second  edition  of  Patterson's  Aido-hiography  of  Black  Hairk,  it  is 
seated  that  Maj.  Breese  and  Col.  Field  reached  Galena,  July  12th;  and 
that  "they  were  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  had  taken  to  the 
swamps,  and  gotten  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  arm  • ,  and  that  no  farther 
danger  need  be  appiehendt^d."  L.  C.  D. 
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county,  Iowa  Territory,  in  1835.     He  died  in  1852,  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  daughter  in  Wisconsin. 

Capt.  Hiram  Rountree  became  a  prominent  and  influential 
man  in  the  State,  and  lived,  I  believe,  at  Hillsboro,  in  Bond 
county. 

Gen.  Anderson's  statement  of  his  mustering  Mr.  Lincoln 
into  and  out  of  the  service  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in 
the  company  of  Capt.  Elijah  lies,  is  interesting. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  B.  Warhburne. 

August  19,  1881. 


GEX.  ANDERSON  S  MEMORANDUM. 

Tours,  France,  June  20,  1870. 

Mr.  Washburne  —  My  Dear  Sir :  —  I  have  found  a  memo- 
randum which  enables  me  to  give  you  a  full  list  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Third  Brigade,  Illinois  Mounted  Volunteers. 
They  were: 

Brig.-Gen.  James  D.  Henry,  commanding. 

Colonels  —  S.  L.  Mathews,  Jacob  Fry,  Gabriel  Jones,  James 
Collins. 

Lieutenant-Colonels  —  James  Gilham,  Jeremiah  Smith, 
Sidney  Breeze,  Powel  H.  Sharp. 

Majors  —  James  Evans,  Benjamin  James,  John  D.  Wood, 
William  Miller,  William  L.  D.  Ewing,  commanding  spy  bat- 
talion. 

Captains  —  William  Adair,  James  Arnett,  David  Bald  ridge, 
Andrew  Bankson,  Aaron  Barrows,  Josiah  Briggs,  George  S. 
Bristow,  Reuben  Brown,  James  Burns,  Walter  Butler,  Jesse 
Clay  well,  Jacob  Freeman,  William  Selham,  William  Gordon, 
Osias  Hale,  Samuel  Houstoun,  James  Kinkade,  Allen  F. 
Lindsay,  Cyrus  Matthews,  Thomas  Maffet,  Bennet  Nowlen, 
Gersham  Patterson,  Earl  Pierce,  Hiram  Rountree,  Alexander 
Smith,  Thomas  Stout,  James  Thomson,  William  L.  Webb. 

I  find  that  our  late  President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  a  member, 
during  his  term  of  service,  of  two  of  the  independent  com- 
panies which  were  not  brigaded.     I  mustered  him  into  ser- 
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vice  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  Kiver  of  the  Illinois,  May  29,  1833, 
in  Capt,  Elijah  lies'  company.  The  Lieutenants  in  this  com- 
pany were  I.  M.  Harrison  and  H.  B.  Roberts.  The  value  of 
his  (Mr.  Lincoln's)  arms  was  $40;  of  his  horse  and  equipments 
$120.  I  mustered  him  out  of  the  service  at  the  Kapids  of 
the  Illinois,  June  16,  and  again  into  service,  at  the  same 
place,  June  20,  in  Capt.  Jacob  M.  Early's  company,  whose 
Lieutenants  were  G."  W.  Glasscock  and  B.  D.  Rush.  The 
value  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  arms  was  $15,  his  horse  and  equip- 
ments, $85. 

My  memoranda  enable  me  also  to  give  you  the  dates  of 
my  term  of  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  It  commenced 
May  9,  1832,  and  closed  October  11th  of  the  same  year. 

Robert  Anderson,  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 


IXCIDEXT  OF  THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 


By  col.  CHARLES  WHITTLESEY. 

Among  the  lecoHections  of  the  season  I  spent  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  1832,  is  the  foHowing  incident  of  the  Black-Hawk  war, 
which  occurred  on  the  banks  of  Rock  river,  after  the  so- 
called  Stillman's  defeat,  or  battle  of  the  Kish-wau-kee  or 
Sycamore  creek.  I  cannot  now  bring  to  mind  the  authority 
on  which  the  statement  is  based,  not  being  present,  and 
therefore  give  it  only  as  the  remembrance  of  an  old  man. 

Gen.  Atkinson  had  not  arrived  in  camp,  and  the  command 
of  all  the  troops,  regular  and  volunteer,  devolved  upon  Col, 
Zachary  Taylor  of  the  army.  He  was  to  move  northward, 
across  the  river,  in  pursuit  of  Black-Hawk  and  his  followers. 
A  portion  of  the  volunteers  held  that  thsy  were  called  out 
only  to  defend  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  were  not  inclined  to 
march.  The  column  was  formed  with  the  volunteers  in 
front.  Before  the  order  to  move  was  issued,  Col.  Taylor 
rode  up  to  the  volunteer  troops,  and  made  them  a  brief 
speech. 

He  said  that  orders  had  been  passed  along  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  President,  to  pursue  the  Indians,  It  might  be 
that  some  of  them  would  yet  be  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  if  so,  they  would  expect  their  orders  to  be 
obeyed.  At  any' rate,  he  should  obey  such  orders,  and  if 
there  were  any  who  did  not  wish  to  cross  the  river,  there 
stood  the  United  States  infantry  behind  them.  Forward, 
march  I 

It  may  not  be  true  that  Capt,  A.braham  Lincoln,  of  the 
Illinois  volunteers  was  present  at  that  time;  but  as  he  served 
the  whole  campaign,  he  must  have  been.  If  so,  that  com- 
mand included  two  men  who  became  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  —  Taylor  and  Lincoln. 

Cleveland,  O.,  June,  1877, 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PECKATONICA/ 


By  Lieut.  MATTHEW  G.  FITCH. 

The  morning  of  the  17th'  of  June,  1833,  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar loveliness,  even  in  that  fertile  region  known  at  that  time 
as  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  Mines,  now  as  Wisconsin  — 
although  owing  to  our  Northern  latitude,  being  43  deg.^ 
vegetation  does  not  spring  up  early:  yet  nature  has  amply 
atoned  for  this  by  filling  the  small  groves  that  dot  the 
prairie  at  every  turn  of  the  eye,  with  myriads  of  the  sweet- 
est songsters  of  the  feathered  tribe  —  while  the  prairie,  cov- 
ered with  thousands  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  many  of 
which  rank  among  the  botanical  collections  of  Europe,  but 
which  here,  growing  wild,  fill  the  air  with  an  odor  that 
brings  fancy  almost  into  a  belief  that  these  are  the  Elysiaa 
fields  by  ancient  sages  foretold. 

But  notwithstanding  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  soul  of 
man  was  ill  at  ease.  The  Sauks,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
band  of  savages,  who  inhabit  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, had  crossed  the  river  and  commenced  a  bloody  and 
inhuman  war  on  all  those  that  chance  threw  in  their  way. 
Many  were  the  instances,  from  the  hoary  head  of  age  down 
to  the  babe  that  hung  fondly  to  the  mother's  breast,  that 
felt  the  deadly  blow  of  these  savage  monsters;  and,  as  if 
death  could  not  atone  for  former  existence,  after  removing 
the  scalp,  they  would  proceed  to  cut  the  inanimate  corpses 
in  a  manner  that  baffles  all  description. 

Three  battles  had  already  been  fought  — and  as  often  had 
our  troops  been  forced  to  retreat,  with  loss  of  men,  horses, 
etc.  But  as  yet,  the  horrors  of  war  had  not  immediately- 
visited  the  Mining  Region  — the  Sauks  having  contented 


'-  From  the  Madison  Express,  Jan.  9,  1841. 

''This  is  clearly  an  error  of  memory.  Col.  Dodge's  otficial  report  of  the 
battle,  dated  the  day  of  its  occurrence,  June  16th,  1832,  is  given  in  Smith'a 
Hist,  of  Wisconsin,  iii,  pp.  226-27.  L.  C.  D. 
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themselves  by  sending  their  scouts  to  the  head  of  (Ilh'nois) 
Fox  river,  and  by  placing  parties  in  ambush  along  the  road 
from  Fort  Clark  to  the  Lead  Mines.  It  is  true,  that  many 
respectable  citizens  had  been  cut  off  by  them,  as  they  at- 
tempted to  pass  from  Rock  river  to  Galena;  while  a  few 
others,  from  having  a  general  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  being  mounted  on  superior  horses,  made  good  their  re- 
treat. I  remember  a  case  in  point,  but  as  I  do  not  intend 
this  as  a  history  of  that  short  but  bloody  war,  I  shall  for  the 
present  pass  it  —  but  I  may  be  induced  to  speak  of  it  here- 
after. 

The  only  cause  that  I  can  assign  for  their  not  having 
made  a  charge  on  Galena,  a  town  not  only  unprotected,  but 
containing  all  the  munitions  of  war,  is  this:  Some  five 
years  previous,  the  Winnebagoes,  who  then  owned  a  part  of 
the  Mining  Country,  showed  a  disposition  to  commence  hos- 
tilities—  in  fact,  the  writer  of  this  saw  a  keel-boat  so  com- 
pletely perforated  with  rifle  and  musket  balls,  that  it 
appeared  an  interposition  of  Providence  that  a  man  could 
remain  on  board  without  being  killed.  An  officer,  whom  I 
shall  shortly  introduce,  notwithstanding  the  small  means  of 
the  country,  hastily  collected  a  body  of  mounted  men;  and 
without  any  other  guide  than  the  trails,  or  paths  of  the 
enemy,  proceeded  into  the  heart  of  their  villages.  This 
bold  manoeuvre  caused  them  at  once  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
no  doubt,  struck  terror  to  the  surrounding  tribes. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  above  date  an  express  arrived 
at  Mineral  Point,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  bringing  the 
unpleasant  intelligence  that  six  men  had  on  that  morning 
proceeded  from  Fort  Hamilton  —  a  small  out-post  twenty- 
five  miles  distant — some  six  or  seven  miles  through  the 
timber,  to  the  forks  of  the  East  and  West  Peckatonica,  for 
the  purpose  of  ploughing  and  hoeing  a  piece  of  corn.  While 
thus  engaged,  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  Indians  advanced 
within  thirtx  paces  of  them,  before  they  were  discovered. 
The  devoted  little  party  ran  with  all  possible  speed  for  their 
rifles,  which  had  been  left  at  a  short  distance;  at  the  same 
moment  tli^  savages  discharged  a  volley,  and  raisin  jj  the  war 
cry,  advanced  upon  them,  tomahawk  in  hand.     One  alone 
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escaped,  Bennett  Million  —  and  he  by  swimming  the  river 
four  times,  and  receiving  several  balls  through  his  clothes  — 
some  of  which  grazed  the  skin,  but  did  no  farther  damage. 

As  a  small  party  hastily  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  place,  and  burying  those  that  were  killed,  I 
proposed  accompanying  them  as  far  as  the  Fort.  This  could 
be  done  with  comparative  safety.  We  found  on  our  arrival, 
that  a  small  detachment  from  the  Fort  had  consigned  the 
mutilated  remains  of  four  to  the  earth,  and  that  the  fifth, 
Mr.  Million,  could  not  be  found.  As  the  horses  as  well  as 
men  needed  repose  —  having  been  led  by  forced  marches  to 
head  of  Fox  river,  and  many  other  places,  frequently  mak- 
ing se^^enty  miles  per  day,  without  the  aid  of  roads  or 
brid^e-i  —  it  was  agreed  to  encamp  on  the  ground  for  the 
ensuing  night. 

Col.  Dodge,  who  had  been  unanimously  elected  to  the 
command,  and  who  at  all  times  headed  them  in  person,  had 
permitted  his  citizen  soldiers  to  retire  to  their  respective 
homes-  there,  if  possible,  to  enjoy  a  few  days  rest.  But 
ere  the  commander  had  entered  his  own  house,  news  was 
brought  to  him  that  a  man  had  been  killed  by  the  savages 
at  the  Blue  Mounds,  twenty  miles  distant,  and  that  a  small 
body  of  men  had  collected,  having  procu)-ed  a  few  Indian 
ponies  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  place,  and  from  thence  determined  to 
scour  the  country  to  Fort  Hamilton,  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles,  without  any  intervening  road  or  settlement. 

The  night  of  the  IGth  [15th],  he  lay  with  the  men  ten 
miles  from  the  Fort.  The  next  morning,  leaving  the  men 
under  the  chc^rge  of  an  officer,  with  orders  to  follow  as  soon 
as  they  had  prepared  and  eaten  their  frugal  meal,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  proceeded  unattended  to  the  Fort.  While  yet 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  thte  men  first  above  men- 
tioned, he  met  with  a  man  on  horseback,  who  informed  him 
of  the  massacre  at  the  Peckatonica  —  and  that  he  was  going 
about  three  miles  to  procure  blankets  and  other  equipage 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  mounted  men.  They  sepa- 
rated, and  each  rode  his  way.  The  Colonel  had  not  dis- 
mounted, when  several  guns  were  heard  in  rapid  succession 
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immediately  on  the  route  that  he  had  come;  another  min- 
ute brought  the  horse  which  the  man  whom  he  had  met  had 
been  riding — his  saddle  covered  with  blood,  and  shot 
through  the  ear. 

N"o  sooner  was  this  discovered,  than  a  parade  was  ordered, 
and  obeyed;  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  veteran  troop.  Placing  himself  at  their 
head.  Col.  Dodge  gave  the  word  "Forward!"  when  each 
man,  putting  spur  to  his  horse,  set  off  in  a  sweeping  gallop. 
On  the  left  of  a. long  field,  and  the  route  the  Indians  were 
supposed  to  have  taken,  stood  an  almost  impenetrable 
thicket,  or  undergrowth,  from  six  or  seven  to  twenty -five  or 
thirty  feet  in  height.  This,  in  many  places,  was  thickly 
interwoven  with  grape  and  other  vines.  Here,  aided  by  the 
thick  growth  of  weeds,  a  man  could  secrete  himself  at  a 
distance  of  ten  paces. 

Marching  up  the  side  of  this  field  a  sufficient  distance  to 
ascertain  the  fact  that  they  had  not  gone  that  route,  a  halt 
was  ordered.  The  commander,  placing  himself  in  the  rear  or- 
dered the  troops  to  face  to  the  right,  thus  placing  the  rear  to  the 
front;  and  he  at  their  head.  He  now  gave  the  word  "March!" 
and  plunged  into  the  thicket.  Eighty  rods  march  broughc 
them  to  the  trail  of  the  Indians  who  had  retreated  with  all 
possible  speed  one  mile  further,  where  they  were  discovered 
near  a  mile  in  advance.  Only  three  or  four  of  our  men 
were  at  that  time  in  sight,  many  of  them  having  been  en- 
tangled in  the  thicket  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Indians, 
no  doubt,  thinking  that  these  were  all  of  the  party,  halted; 
it  was  then  ascertained  they  were  fifteen  in  number. 

But  their  joy  was  momentary.  The  men  having  extri- 
cated themselves,  came  sweeping  over  the  hill  at  full  speed. 
Again  the  Sauks  commenced  a  rapid  retreat;  but  they  were 
now  in  the  prairie,  and  hotly  pursued.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  they  took,  lay  a  small  stream,  but  of  very 
rugged  banks  on  each  side.  .  This  detained  the  men  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  crossing,  several  got  their  guns  wet, 
and  had  to  discharge  them.  Four  men  being  in  the  rear, 
discovered  that  the  enemy  was  filing  to  the  left,  circling  this 
branch;  and  by  this  means,  got  within  eighty  yards  of  them 
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before   they   were  discovered.      Shots  were  exchanged  on 
both  sides — none  of  which,  however,  took  effiect. 

Dodge's  main  party  now  rapidly  approaching,  the  enemy 
once  more  betook  themselves  to  flight,  plunged  into  the 
Peckatonlca,  and  swam  over.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  above 
the  place  where  they  crossed,  stood  a  grove  of  about  a  hun- 
dred acres,  in  which  were  several  small  lakes  or  ponds.  To 
this  the  Indians  betook  their  way  amid  a  shower  of  rifle  balls; 
but  oar  men  were  too  far  off  to  shoot  with  any  certainty 
—  still,  it  was  supposed  that  some  of  the  enemy  were 
wounded.  The  banks  of  the  river  being  very  high,  and  the 
water  deep,  there  was  no  possibility  of  crossing  it,  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whites  could  not  swim.  They  were,  therefore, 
ordered  to  mount  and  proceed  rapidly  up  the  river  half  a 
mile,  to  a  place  where  a  deep  ford  would  permit  them  to 
cross.  At  this  point  the  Colonel  ordered  two  men  to  the 
right  as  spies,  or  rather  as  guards,  that  the  enemy  should 
.  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  leave  the  grove  undiscovered: 
he  also  placed  two  on  the  left  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  command  now  passed  the  ford,  and  after  proceeding 
a  short  distance  dismounted,  leaving  the  horses  in  charge  of 
every  seventh  man,  and  advanced  on  foot  to  meet  the  en- 
emy in  .their  close  ambush.  The  guards  left  with  the 
horses,  and  the  two  outposts,  had  reduced  their  numbers 
to  sixteen,  being  one  more  than  the  Indians.  Their  trace 
was  soon  discovered,  and  followed  with  trailed  arms,  to  the 
center  of  the  grove.  At  that  place,  a  small  pond  of  three 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  with  high  banks,  served  at 
once  as  an  ambush  and  breastwork  for  the  Sauks.  They 
permitted  our  men  to  advance  to  within  thirty  yards,  some 
of  whom  had  passed  their  center,  when  they  opened  a  well- 
directed  fire,  wounding  three  men  mortally,  one  of  whom  re- 
ceived two  balls.  Their  names  were  Black,  Wells  and  Mor- 
ris. 

The  enemy  was  still  invisible.  A  charge  was,  therefore, 
ordered,  which  brought  the  opposing  parties  within  ten  feet 
of  each  other.  As  our  men  were  mostly  armed  with  rifles, 
they  halted,  pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  well-directed  vol- 
ley of   balls.     This,  although  it  silenced  many,  did  not  dis- 
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able  them  all;  for  a  second  round  from  the  Sauks  wounded 
Thomas  Jenkins,  since  Major,  though  not  mortally.  Poor 
wretches!  their  efforts  were  worse  than  useless;  fiveminates 
consigned  them  to  their  mother  earth,  one  alone  excepted, 
who,  desperately  wounded,  had  hid  himself  among  the  high 
weeds  and  brush.  He  lived  to  reach  the  Sauk  camp,  but 
died  shortly  after. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  noting  the  following  occurrence, 
although  it  was  my  intention  to  avoid  using  names,  as  I 
heard  the  commander  say  after  the  fight  was  over,  that  all 
had  ''  acted  well  their  part."  In  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, a  man  by  the  name  of  Levin  Leach  had  advanced  so 
close  to  an  Indian  —  probably  a  chief  —  that  the  Indian 
made  a  desperate  thrust  at  him  with  a  war  spear.  Leach 
instantly  dropped  his  gun  and  seized  the  blade  of  the  spear, 
something  like  two  feet  long,  the  Indian  still  holding  to  the 
other  end.  As  the  blade  was  rather  sharp  than  otherwise, 
the  man  was  in  no  small  danger  of  being  run  through  at 
every  plunge.  Col,  Dodge,  discovering  this,  lost  no  time  in 
drawing  a  pistol,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  shot  a 
ball  through  the  center  of  the  Indian's  head. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  engagement  of  the  miners  of 
Wisconsin  with  the  Sauks  and  their  allies  in  the  war  of 
1833. 

Mineral  Point.  December  8,  1840. 
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By  Hon.  PETER  PARKINSON,  Jr. 

In  the  Spring  of  1832,  Col.  Henry  Gratiot  went  on  amission 
to  the  Sauk  and  Fox  [ndians,  at  their  encampment  on  Rock 
river,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  below  Dixon,  to  endeavor 
to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  Indians,  and  they  detained  him  a 
prisoner  some  three  days.  This  was  prior  to  Stillmar's  defeat. 
My  father,  D.  M.  Parkinson,  was  sent  by  the  people,  early  in 
May,  an  express  to  John  Dixon,  on  Rock  river,  to  ask  his 
opinion  whether  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  wer.e  for  peace  or 
war.  The  date  of  the  council  with  the  Winnebagoes  at  the 
head  of  Fourth  Lake  is  given  in  Gen.  Smith's  History  as  May 
2oth.  I  am  quite  confident  this  is  correct.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  .much  out  of  the  way,  I  remember  well  it  was  but 
a  few  days  after  Stillman's  defeat  at  Kish-wau-kee,  which 
happened  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  that  Col.  Dodge  was  at 
Dixon  when  Stillman's  affair  occurred,  when  he  immedi- 
ately hastened  home;  and  in  a  few  days  proceeded  to  the 
Four  Lakes,  and  held  this  conference  with  the  Winneba- 
goes. The  reference  in  Dodge's  address  to  the  Indians  to 
eleven  whites  having  been  killed  in  a  fight,  must  refer  to  the 
Kish-wau-kee  affair;  but  the  reference  to  the  whites  having 
killed  eleven  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  I  do  not  understand.' 

'  Eleven  was  the  number  of  Stillman's  men  killed,  as  stated  by  Gov.  Rey- 
nold's in  his  Life  and  Times  who  gives  the  number  of  Indians  slain  in  that 
afifair  as  eight,  which,  very  likely,  was  reported  as  eleven  at  the  time. 
Dodge  in  his  address  to  the  Indians  at  the  conference  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
mentioned  that  on  the  advance  of  the  main  army,  the  Indians  retreated. 
Smith,  in  his  Indian  Campaign  of  1833,  Wakefield  and  Reynolds,  state 
that  a  strong  party  visited  the  ba^^tle  grounds  the  following  day.  So 
D  dge's  talk  had  sole  reference  to  this,  affair  though  he  did  not  specifically 
name  it,  which  was  the  only  one  then  known  to  him  where  lives  were  lost;  and 
this  fact  goes  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  date.  May  25th,  as  the  one 
of  the  Four  Lake  conference.  L.  C.  D. 
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I  was  not  present  at  this  conference,  but  understood  that 
White  Crow,  Whirling  Thunder  and  Spotted  Arm  partici- 
pated in  it  —  White  Crow  being  the  chief  speaker  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  conciliate  the 
Winnebagoes,  and  secure  their  friendship  in  our  favor;  and 
they  did  give  Cols.  Dodge  and  Gratiot  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  friendship  and  fidelity.  Still,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  all  their  able  bodied  and  efficient  young  men 
were  vvith  the  Sauks  both  in  feeling  and  action. 

The  surrender  of  the  Hall  girls,  and  the  suspicious  con- 
duct of  AVhite  Crow,  a  Winnebago  chief,  deserve  special 
mention.  It  was  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  on  the  night  of  the 
third  of  June,  1832,  that  the  Winnebagoes  brought  in  the 
two  Misses  Hall,  who  had  been  captured  on  the  waters  of 
the  Fox  River,  Illinois,  a  short  time  previous. 

I  was  then  a  mere  boy,  and  had  that  day  just  joined  Col. 
Dodge's  squadron,  at  James  Morrison's  Grove,  as  he  was  en 
route  for  the  Blue  Mounds.  Being  so  young,  and  entirely 
unacquainted  with  any  one  in  the  squadron,  except  Col.  Dodge 
and  two  others,  he,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  took  me  into 
his  mess  until  I  could  be  better  provided  for,  as  he  said. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  we  found  the  two 
girls  there,  who  had  been  brought  in  by  about  fifty  Winne- 
bagoes. Col.  Dodge  feeling  grateful  for  this  act  of  humanity 
on  their  part,  and  being  desirous  otherwise  to  conciliate 
them  as  much  as  possible  towards  the  whites,  he  treated 
them  with  kindness  and  consideration,  mingling  and  con- 
versing with  them  most  freely. 

Among  this  band  of  Winnebagoes  were  many  of  their 
most  distinguished  chiefs  and  braves.  White  Crow  —  who 
was  a  Cicero  among  Indians  for  his  powers  of  oratory  and 
loquence  —  Spotted  Arm,  Whirling  Thunder  and  the  Little 
Priest,'  and  others. 

^  Man-ah-kee-tshump-kaw,  or  Spotted-Arm,  was  a  prominent  war  chief  of 
the  Winnebagoes.  He  was  also  known  as  BroTcen-Arm,  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  tiege  of  Fort  Meigs,  in 
1813,  where  he  dis  inguished  himself.  "The  wound  was  so  painted,"  says 
Atwater,  who  saw  him  in  1829,  "  that  the  blood  running  from  it,  was  so 
well  represented  by  the  painter,  as  to  look  like  reality  itself;  and  at  a  short 
13— H.  C. 
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Before  this  array  of  distinguished  men  of.  the  Winnebago 
tribe,  Col,  Dodge  sought  to  make  a  most  favorable  impression 
in  behalf  of  the  whites,  who  stood  in  constant  dread  of  them, 
as  allies  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes;  and  to  carry  out  this  inten- 
tion, he  procured  from  Ebenezer  Brigham  and  gave  to  them 
a  large,  fine  beef  steer,  which  they  immediately  slaughtered, 
and  upon  which  they  feasted  most  sumptuously.  He  also 
gave  them  good  comfortable  quarters  in  some  miners'  cabins, 
which  were  located  near  by. 

Just  at  night  everything  seemed  amicable  and  auspicious. 
Col.  Dodge  congratulated  himself  upon  the  friendly  feeling 
which  seemed  to  exist  among  the  Winnebagoes;  but  how  long 
this  state  of  things  continued,  the  sequel  will  show. 

Soon  after  Col.  Dodge  had  retired,  which  was  at  a  late  hour. 
Captain  Bion  Gratiot,  a  brother  of  Col.  Henry  Gratiot,  the 
agent  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  with  whom  the  Winneba- 
goes were  well  acquainted,  came  rushing  into  the  cabin 
where  Col.  Dodge  was,  in  the  most  excited  manner,  calling 
upon  him  to  ''rouse  up,  rouse  up,  and  prepare  for  action  im- 
mediately;" that  we  were  in  the  most  eminent  danger; 
that  he  was  most  confident  the  Winnebagoes  meditated  an 
attack  upon  us  before  morning,  and  that  he  was  greatly 
alarmed. 

Col.  Dodge  did  "rouse  up,"  his  countenance  indicating  a 
gatheringstorm  within;  but  he  kept  silent  until  Capt.  Gratiot 

distance  from  him,  on  a  first  view,  I  thought  he  had  recently  been  badly 
wounded."  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Green  Bay  treaty  of  1828.  His  village 
IS  noted  on  Chandler's  3Iaj)  of  the  Lead  Region,  1829,  as  apparently  about  a 
mile  north  of  McNutt's  Diggings,  near  the  present  village  of  Exeter,  Green 
County.  He  is  said  to  have  died  four  or  five  years  after  the  Black  Hawk 
war. 

Waw-kgun-ween-kaw,  or  Whirling  Thunder,  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty 
of  Rock  Island,  in  September,  1832.  He  belonged  to  the  Winnebago  band 
on  Rock  river,  near  Lake  Kosh-ko-nong;  and  subsequently  died  on  Turkey 
river,  Iowa. 

Mo-rah-tshay-kaw,  or  Little  Priest,  was  also  of  the  Rock  river  band,  near 
Lake  Kosh-ko-nong,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  ti-eaties  of  Green  Bay,  in  1838, 
and  of  Rock  Island,  in  1832.  He  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  died  at  the 
Winnebago  village  of  White  Creek,  Ad;  ms  ctunty,  Wis.,  about  1882.  In 
some  bout  or  br;iwl  one  side  of  his  nose  had  been  sliced  off.         L.  C.  D. 
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related  his  grounds  of  alarm,  which  he  did  in  his  most  ex- 
quisite French  style  —  saying  the  Indians  had,  in  violation 
of  all  courtesy  and  respect  to  Col.  Dodge,  abandoned  the 
comfortable  quarters  which  he  had  assigned  them  in  the 
cabins,  and  had  gone  out  far  into  tlie  bush,  and  taken  up  quar- 
ters there;  that  the  White  Crow,  who  was  their  speaker,  had 
spoken  slightingly  and  disrespectfully  of  Col.  Dodge,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  no  great  shakes  of  a  fighter;  that  if  Black 
Hawk  came  across  him,  he  would  make  mince-meat  of  him 
and  his  handful  of  men,  as  he  had  done  of  the  "soft  shelled" 
Maj.  Stillman  and  his  men  at  Kish-wau-kee;  that  the  whites 
couldn't  fight;  that  they  were  a  soft-shelled  breed;  thet  they 
could  not  stand  before  the  frightful  yell  of  the  Red  Man  — 
nor  could  they  stand  the  tomahawk  or  the  spear;  that  when 
the  spear  was  applied  to  them  they  would  squmvk  like  ducks; 
that  they  would  run  upon  the  first  approach  of  danger,  and 
stick  their  heads  in  the  brush,  like  turkeys  or  quails  —  exem- 
plifying this  whole  procedure  in  the  most  insulting  and 
fantastic  Indian  mimicry,  and  applying  it  to  the  defeat  of 
Maj.  Stillman,  and  winding  up  by  saying  that  he  was  friendly 
towards  him,  Capt.  Gratiot,  and  that  he  had  better  quit  Col. 
Dodge,  and  go  home  and  stay  there.  And  Capt.  Gratiot  fur- 
thermore stated  that  the  Indians  were  all  sulky  and  moody, 
and  stealthy  in  their  conversation  and  movements;  that  the}'- 
had  been  busy  in  grinding  and  whetting  their  knives,  toma- 
hawks and  spears — a  further  evidence  of  their  intention  to 
make  an  attack  upon  us,  was,  that  two  athletic  young  Indian 
warriors  were  seen,  just  at  the  approach  of  darkness,  slip- 
ping off  stealthily  in  the  direction  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
where  the  main  body  of  the  Winnebagoes  were  encamped. 
"Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,"  continued  Capt. 
Gratiot, "  together  with  my  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  [ 
think,  Col.  Dodge,  we  have  real  cause  of  fearful  apprehen- 
sion —  at  least  I  am  greatly  alarmed,  and  think  we  should 
prepare  for  the  worst." 

During  this  whole  recital  of  Capt.  Gratiot,  Col.  Dodge  said 
not  a  word,  but  no  one  at  all  skilled  in  human  physiognomy 
could  have  mistaken  the  raging  storm  within  the  Colonel's 
breast    At  Capt.  Gratiot's  conclusion,  he  j  amped  hastily  to  his 
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feet,  and  although  ordinarily  cool  and  collected,  he  did  upon 
this  occasion  indulge  in  some  severity  and  invective. 

His  first  words  were,  addressing  Capt.  Gratiot:  '"Do  not  be 
alarmed,  sir,  I  will  see  that  no  harm  befalls  you  —  I  will  show 
the  White  Crow  that  we  are  not  of  the  soft-shelled  breed  — 
that  we  can  stand  the  spear  without  squawking,  and  that  we 
will  not  run  and  stick  our  heads  in  the  bush  at  the  approach 
of  danger;  and  by  the  eternal  gods,  the  sooner  he  leaves 
these  parts,  the  better  for  him!"' 

Capt.  Gratiot,  who  no  doubt  felt  a  little  nettled  at  Col. 
Dodge's  remarks,  replied  gallantly: 

Col,  Dodge,  I  confess  I  am  greatly  alarmed;  but  in  case  of 
danger  or  an  attack  by  the  Indians,  I  pledge  you  I  will  stand 
by  you  until  the  last  drop  of  blood  is  spilt." 

"This  is  all  I  can  ask,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel. 

Col.  Dodge  then,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  teaching  the 
White  Crow  that  we  were  not  of  the  ''soft  shell"  breed,  called 
the  officer  of  the  guard  and  his  interpreter,  and  taking  these 
two  men  and  six  of  the  guard,  he  marched  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Indians,  and  took  into  custody  the  redoubtable 
White  Crow,  who  had  said  he  was  no  great  shakes  of  a 
fighter,  and  five  others  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  marched 
them  off  without  ceremony  to  a  cabin  near  by,  and  ordered 
them  to  lie  down  there,  and  remain  there,  until  morning : 
and  to  secure  their  obedience  to  this  command,  he  laid  down 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  directing  the  proper  officer  to 
place  a  strong  guard  around  the  cabin,  and  also  a  double 
guard  around  the  whole  encampment.  These  two  strong 
guards  took  nearly  all  the  men  under  Col.  Dodge's  command, 
so  that  virtually  we  were  all  on  guard,  and  stood  upon  our 
arms  all  night. 

Thus  guarded,  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  with- 
out fright  or  molestation.  At  sunrise  Col.  Dodge  announced 
to  those  captive  chiefs  his  purpose  of  marching  them  and  all 
their  young  wan-iors  down  to  Morrison's  Grove,  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  Blue  Mounds,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  coun- 
cil with  them,  in  the  presence  of  their  agent,  Col.  Henry 
Gratiot,  of  Gratiot's  Grove,  —  against  which  proposition 
White  Crow  strongly  remonstrated,  saying  it  was  a  long 
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way  off,  and  that  their  feet  were  already  sore  from 
their  long  march,  after  bringing  the  Hall  girls  to  the 
Blue  Mounds  —  reminding  Col.  Dodge  at  the  same  time  of 
the  great  magnanimity  displayed  on  their  part  in  their 
endeavors  and  final  success  in  procuring  the  release  or  ran- 
som of  the  two  prisoners.  To  all  of  which  Col.  Dodge  cor- 
dially assented;  but  remained  inflexible  to  his  purpose  of 
marching  them  to  Morrison's  Grove,  where  we  arrived  about 
noon,  Col.  Dodge  in  the  mean  time  having  sent  an  express 
messenger  to  Gratiot's  Grove,  for  Col.  Gratiot,  who  arrived 
at  Morrison's  Grove  the  same  night. 

Next  day  the  council  was  held,  in  the  progress  of  which 
Col.  Dodge  frankly  told  the  Winnebago  chiefs  of  our  appre- 
hensions of  their  sympathy  and  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Black  Hawk;  that  many  of  their  young  men,  we  were  in- 
formed, were  already  in  the  ranks,  and  fighting  under  the 
banners  of  the  Sauk  chief,  and  unless  we  could  have  the 
most  positive  assurance  on  their  part  of  their  neutral  posi- 
tion in  the  war  between  the  whites  and  Black  Hawk,  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  treat  them  as  enemies;  that  we 
had  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  the  instigation  and  con- 
nection of  the  AVinnebagoes  with  the  border  murders  that 
had  been  committed  upon  our  frontier  inhabitants  —  to  all 
of  which  the  White  Crow  returned  a  negative  answer,  except 
that  a  few  of  their  young  men,  whose  warlike  ardor  could 
not  be  controlled,  might  be  in  the  ranks  of  Black  Hawk. 
But  in  the  main,  he  said,  the  Winnebagoes  entertained  the 
most  friendly  and  kindly  relations  toward  the  whites,  and 
would  not  under  any  consideration  be  induced  to  take  up 
arms  against  them  in  behalf  of  Black  Hawk. 

Col.  Dodge,  however,  determined  to  be  upon  the  safe  side, 
and  to  secure  this  end,  he  stipulated  with  them  that  he 
should  retain  as  hostages  for  the  good  faith  of  their  nation, 
three  of  their  leading  chiefs,  to  which  they  assented.  The 
chiefs  selected  for  the  purpose,  were  the  Whirling  Thunder, 
their  principal  war  chief,  the  old  Spotted  Arm,  the  most 
prominent  sage  and  counselor,  and  the  Little  Priest,  the 
magician.  These  three  hostages  were  conveyed  to  Gratiot's 
Grove  on  the  next  day,  and  retained  in  the  fort  under  the 
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care  of  Col.  Gratiot,  until  Generals  Posey,  Alexander,  and 
Henry  arrived  with  their  commands  in  this  country.  These 
forces  bein^  considered  amply  sufficient  for  the  defense  of 
the^  frontiers  even  against  the  Winnebagoe3  combined  with 
the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  the  three  Winnebago  chiefs  were  set 
at  liberty. 

These  rigid  measures  of  Col.  Dodge  have  been  somewhat 
criticised  by  some,  little  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  their 
propriety  seriously  questioned;  but  in  my  own  opinion  —  and 
that  of  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  at  that 
time,  they  were  fully  warranted  and  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances which  then  existed. 

In  conversation  with  Ebenezer  Brigham,  of  the  Blue 
Mounds,  some  years  after  these  events  had  transpired,  as  to 
their  propriety  and  justification,  he  fully  gave  his  sanction 
to  them;  and  said  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fears  of  Cap. 
Gratiot  were  well  founded;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bold  and  prompt  action  of  Col.  Dodge,  we  might,  and  per- 
haps would,  have  been  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then  encamped  near  the 
Four  Lakes,  and  waiting,  as  he  verily  believed,  for  a  favor- 
ably opportunity  to  make  a  strike  in  behalf  of  Black  Hawk; 
but  the  timely  movements  of  Col.  Dodge  foiled  them. 

Of  the  personelle  of  the  Winnebago  Chiefs  who  ransomed 
and  brought  in  the  Hall  girls,  I  will  give  my  best  recoUep- 
tions.  White  Crow  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  was  about  five  feet,  ten  inches  in  stature,  straight  and 
erect;  and  of  a  mild  and  pleasant  countenance  for  a  savage. 
He  was  a  fine  and  fluent  speaker,  and  the  spokesman  of  his 
band  on  all  important  occasions. 

Spotted  Arm  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  sixty,  was 
about  the  same  size  and  form  of  White  Crow,  except  that 
he  was  stoop-shouldered  and  ill-shaped;  but  possessed  a  mild 
and  agreeable  temperament.  He  and  Little  Priest,  and 
another  chief  were  detained  by  Col.  Dodge  at  Gratiot's 
Grove  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  people.  While 
kept  there,  I  saw  considerable  of  Spotted  Arm.  His  village 
was  near  or  just  where  the  village  of  Exeter  now  stands. 
After  the  Rock  Island  treaty,  in  September,  1832,  when  the 
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Winnebagoes  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  Lead  mine  coun- 
try, Spotted  Arm  emigrated  with  his  little  band  to  more  con- 
genial hunting  grounds,  in  the  new  home  assigned  the  Win- 
nebagoes west  of  the  Mississippi.  Whirling  Thunder  and 
Little  Priest  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  five  years  of  age. 
I  can  say  but  little  of  either,  save  that  Whirling  Thunder 
was  morose  and  sullen  in  his  appearance,  and  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  cruel.  He  was  short  and  thick-set,  not  more 
than  five  feet,  eight  inches  in  height.  Of  his  subsequent 
career,  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Little  Priest  was  a  small-sized  Indian,  of  symmetical  form 
and  not  very  erect.  He  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
height.  He  had  piercing  black  eyes,  and  evinced  but  little 
inclination  to  engage  in  conversation.  W^hile  sprightly  in 
his  actions,  his  appearance  was  fierce  and  uninviting. 

The  battle  of  Peckatonica,  June  IGth,  1 833,  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  contests,  for  the  numbers  engaged 
that  was  ever  fought,  in  it^  fierceness  and  in  its  desperate  and 
sanguinary  character,  as  well  as  in  its  effects  and  influences 
upon  the  savages  connected  with  the  war.  It  is,  therefore,  de- 
sirable to  know  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  and 
that  led  to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  about  the  first  days  of  May, 
1832,  the  notable  war  chief.  Black  Hawk,  who  ranked  second 
only  to  the  great  Tecum seh,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  with  his 
war-like  band  of  about  one  thousand  braves,  and  invaded 
the  State  of  Illinois.  He  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Rock 
river,  producing  the  greatest  fear  and  consternation  among 
the  inhabitants,  causing  them  to  flee  in  all  directions  for 
safety  and  protection.  Black  Hawk  continued  his  march 
up  the  river  until  the  14th  of  May,  when  he  fell  upon  the 
unfortunate  Maj.  Stillman,  one  of  the  commandants  of  the 
Illinois  forces,  who  had  under  him,  it  was  said,  about  three 
hundred  men.  These  were  most  disastrously  defeated,  and 
put  to  an  ignominious  flight,  and  never  stopped  the  run  un- 
til they  reached  Dixon,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  scene 
of  action,"  where  they  communicated  to  Gen.  Atkinson  the 
most  frightful  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  numbers  and 
ferocity  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  22d  day  of  May,  three  days  after,  the  families  of 
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Hall,  Davis  and  Petigrew  were  attacked,  and  fifteen  of  the 
number  were  massacred.  Two  young  ladies  were  taken 
prisoners,  but  were  afterwards  ransomed  by  Col.  Dodge,  at 
the  Blue  Mounds,  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin  for  62,000. 

Individual  murders  were  being  committed  about  this  time 
all  over  the  country.  At  Buffalo  Grove,  one  Durley  was 
killed.  The  next  day  St.  Vrain,  the  agent  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Hawley,  Fowler  and  Hale  were  killed.  Four  men 
were  killed  at  Sinsinawa  Mounds;  others  at  Cassville,  at  the 
Blue  Mounds,  and  various  other  places.  While  this  Indian 
murdering  was  going  on,  which  produced  the  greatest  alarm 
and  dismay  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  the  whites  were 
no  less  dismayed  and  alarmed  at  the  results  of  the  battles 
or  skirmishes  that  were  being  enacted  in  various  portions 
of  the  country  about  this  time.  Gen.  Samuel  Whiteside, 
an  old  and  distinguished  Indian  fighter,  was  encountered 
by  a  party  of  old  Black  Hawk's  warriors,  on  Rock  river 
and  badly  defeated.  Soon  after,  Major  Stephenson  of 
Galena,  a  brave  and  chivalrous  young  officer  was  also  de- 
feated in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians  on  the  Yellow  creek, 
losing  six  of  his  men,  and  being  himself  wounded;  the  re- 
mainder of  his  men  had  to  retreat  to  Galena,  with  great 
alarm  and  trepidation.  Soon  after  this  unfortunate  disasfer, 
Maj.  Deinint,  another  brave  and  daring  yoang  officer,  was 
most  disastrously  defeated  at  Kellogg's  Grove,  losing  many  of 
his  men,  and  about  thirty  of  his  horses. 

About  this  time  Apple  River  Fort  was  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Black  Hawk  himself. 
The  fort  was  beleaguered  for  two  days,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  most  Providential  circumstance  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  not  all  massacred.  Seventeen  women  were  outside 
of  the  fort,  washing  at  the  creek  near  by.  The  hills  and  val- 
leys were  covered  with  children,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
firing  on  the  express  men,  passing  from  Galena  to  Dixon, 
who  gave  the  alarm,  all  of  the  women  and  children  who 
were  outside  of  the  fort  must  inevitably  have  been  slain. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  country  was  at  this  time 
in  the  most  alarming  and  fearful  condition.  To  still  further 
increase  this  alarm  and  consternation,  on  the  l-4th  of  June 
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the  affair  at  Spaff ord's  farm,  six  miles  south-east  of  "W  iota, 
took  place.  It  was  this  attack  that  led  to  the  battle  of  the 
Peckatonica.  In  this  massacre  five  men  were  killed,  and 
two  made  their  escape.  One  was  Bennet  Million,  who  was 
pursued  by  the  Indians  about  ten  miles,,  though  they  left 
him  about  four  miles  from  the  fort.  The  news  of  this  ter- 
rible murder  and  massacre  reached  Fort  Defiance  about 
sun-down  of  the  day  of  its  occurrence  —  the  same  day  that 
Col.  Dodge  and  his  men  had  arrived  home  from  an  expedition 
to  Rock  river  and  to  Ottawa,  on  the  Illinois  river.  Eleven 
men  proceeded  at  once  to  Wiota,  or  Fort  Hamilton  as  it 
then  was  called,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  R.  H.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  arriving  there  about  mid-night.  Next  morning,  having 
been  joined  by  eight  or  ten  more  men,  the  detachment  pro- 
ceeded, still  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Kirkpatrick,  to  the 
scene  of  the  massacre.  After  burying  the  victims,  and  re- 
connoitering  the  country  for  Indians  and  Indian  signs,  we 
returned  to  Wiota,  where  we  met  Capt.  Gentry  and  ten  or 
a  dozen  of  his  men  from  Mineral  Point. 

The  detachment  encamped  there  for  the  night,  and,  next 
morning,  June  16th,  about  sun-rise,  the  unfortunate  Apple 
passed  the  encampment,  going  out  to  his  cabin,  about  three 
miles  distant,  for  his  blankets,  intending,  as  he  promised 
Capt.  Gentry,  to  return  and  accompany  us  on  our  scout  that 
day  for  Indians.  In  a  few  moments  afterwards.  Col.  Dodge 
arrived  from  the  Blue  Mounds,  having  camped  the  night  be- 
fore at  Fretwell's  Diggings.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
Col.  Dodge's  arrival,  the  firing  of  guns  was  heard  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  corn-field  near  by.  The  Colonel  proceeded  on 
to  the  fort.  Apple's  horse  came  running  back,  shot  through 
the  top  part  of  the  head.  It  was  now  evident  that  Apple 
was  killed.  Col.  Dodge  was  sent  for,  and  by  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  w  hich  was  in  a  few  moments,  all  hands  were 
mounted,  ready  and  eager  for  the  pursuit. 

Col.  Dodge  addressed  them  for  a  few  moments,  in  stirring 
and  thrilling  language,  reminding  them  of  the  fearful  and 
alarming  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  exposed  and 
perilous  condition  of  ourselves  and  families,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  then  striking  a  decisive  blow;  and  concluded 
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by  saying.  "I  shall  start  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians, and  I  shall  overtake  them  before  I  stop.  Mark  the 
language  —I  shall  overtake  them  before  I  stop;  and  when  I 
do  overtake  them,  I  shall  charge  them  sword  in  hand,  let 
their  numbers  be  what  they  may.  If  there  are  any  in  the 
ranks  who  feel  as  if  they  cannot  do  this,  I  want  them  to  fall 
into  the  rear,  for  I  want  no  cowards  with  me."  '  But  not  a 
man  fell  back  —  all  were  eager  for  the  chase. 

The  order  was  then  given  for  the  advance,  which  was 
made  in  quick  time.  Soon  we  came  to  the  mangled  and 
mutilated  body  of  Apple.  The  Indians  seemed  to  have 
scattered  in  all  directions,  and  considerable  time  was  spent 
in  finding  the  trail.  When  found,  it  led  us  through  an  almost 
impassible  thicket  of  under-brush  ,  grape-vines,  prickly  ash, 
fallen  timber,  and  everything  that  was  calculated  to  im- 
pede our  progress.  This  continued  for  about  three  miles, 
when  the  trail  struck  the  open  prairie.  Then  the  pursuit  be- 
came animated  and  rapid;  but,  in  getting  out  of  the  timber, 
the  line  became  wonderfully  extended,  perhaps  a  half  mile 
in  length.  This  fact,  and  the  delays  occasioned  b}^  the 
crossing  of  branches,  which  were  much  swollen  by  the 
rain  of  the  previous  night,  made  travel  slow.  The  Indians 
were  often  in  sight,  and  we  could  see  their  movements. 
They  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  get  away  from  us,  neither 
did  they  manifest  any  fear  or  alarm,  but  moved  leisurely 
along  The  commander,  as  he  seemed  to  be,  was  walking 
backwards  and  talking  to  his  braves.  He  was  perhaps  fifty 
years  of  age,  of  tall  and  commanding  appearance. 

After  the  Indians  had  swam  the  Peckatonica  river,  and 
were  about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  the  most  of  the  de- 
tachment, with  Col.  Dodge  in  the  front,  came  up  to  the  high 
bluff  of  the  stream,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  Indians. 
Here  some  random  firing  took  place,  but  without  effect. 
At  this  point,  Capt.  Gentry  and  Lieut.  D.  M,  Parkinson  gal- 
loped their  horses  down  the  river,  and  swam  them  across 
to  the  opposite  side  where  the  Indians  were.     This  move- 

'  Substantially  the  same  address  is  given  by  Col.  D.  M.  Parkinson,  Wis. 
Hist.  Colls.,  ii,  347:  by  Gen.  Bracken,  in  same  volume,  pp.  370-71;  Smith's 
Wisconsin, -[,215.  L.  C,  D. 
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ment  seemed  to  turn  the  enemy  into  the  heavy  timber  on 
the  river  bottom.  Where  the  Indians  crossed  the  river 
was  high  water,  and  the  banks  were  steep;  but  we  soon 
effected  a  crossing  at  an  old  Indian  ford  near  by. 

Soon  after  the  passage,  the  detachment  was  met  by  Lieut. 
Parkinson,  who  conducted  us  to  the  trail  of  the  Indians, 
which  was  at  this  point  plain  and  well  defined.  When  the 
trail  was  reached^  the  men  were  dismounted,  and  four  of 
them  detailed  to  hold  the  horses.  The  remainder,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  were  addressed  by  Col.  Dodge  in  a  few  very 
stirring  and  appropriate  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
the  order  to  advance  was  given.  This  was  the  thrilling 
crisis  of  the  occasion.  We  knew  we  were  advancing  upon 
a  hidden  foe,  who  were  closely  concealed  in  some  advantage- 
ous position,  from  which  they  must  inevitably  have  the  first 
cool  and  deliberate  fire,  their  numbers  being  but  few  less 
than  ours;  and,  for  aught  we  then  knew,  might  be  much 
superior.  Still,  the  brave  and  gallant  leader,  nor  any  of  his 
men,  seemed  the  least  abashed  or  dismayed,  but  advanced 
into  the  dense  thicket,  with  boldness  and  determenation 
visibly  depicted  upon  every  countenance. 

We  marched  in  extended  line,  with  the  trail  about  the 
center.  After  advancing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
through  this  dense  thicket,  and  within  sixty  feet  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  completely  concealed  under  the  bank  of  a 
slough,  at  least  six  feet  high,  the  stillness  and  suspense  of 
the  occasion  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  Indian  guns  and 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  bullets,  that  passed  so  near  our  heads 
that  we  could  feel  the  force  of  them.  All  was  accompanied 
by  the  most  terrific  yell  of  the  savage  foe,  that  had  so  suc- 
cessfully and  Unfortunately  frightened  and  terrified  the 
Illinois  forces  upon  all  previous  occasions.  At  this  fire, 
three  of  our  brave  volunteers  were  brought  to  the  ground. 
Wells,  Morris  and  Black  received  fatal  shots;  while  Jenkins 
was  soon  afterwards  severely  wounded.  The  order  for  the 
charge  was  instantly  given,  and  as  instantly  obeyed.  The 
Indians  occupied  about  the  same  position  on  the  trail  that 
we  did  —  the  trail  being  about  their  center  as  well  as  ours. 
This  brought  us  together,  face  to  face,  and  breast  to  breast. 
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The  contest  was  a  terrific  one,  —  a  hand  to  hand  encounter. 
The  Indians'  tomahawk  and  spear  were  pitted  against  the 
white  man's  bayonet  and  breech.  The  conflict  was  deadly 
and  decisive.  Steel  clashed  against  steel,  and  the  woods 
resounded  with  the  most  terrific  yell  of  the  savages.  But 
in  the  end  the  bayonet  and  the  breech  were  triumphantly 
successful.  The  last  Indian  was  killed  and  scalped,  and  not 
one  left  to  tell  old  Black  Hawk,  their  chieftain,  the  sad 
tale  of  their  wholesale  disaster. 

In  this  contest  the  tide  of  war  was  turned  against  them. 
In  this  battle  they  were  as  badly  whipped  and  beaten  as 
they  had  been  successful  in  whipping  all  with  whom  they 
had  hitherto  come  in  contact.  In  this  fight.  Col.  Dodge 
made  good  his  words  spoken  to  Capt.  Gratiot  at  the  Blue 
Mounds.  He  showed  the  Indians  that  we  were  not  of  the 
soft-shelled  breed,  as  they  had  said  we  were. 

I  have  said  before  that  this  was  a  remarkable  battle.  The 
annals  of  Indian  warfare  furnish  no  parallel  to  it.  Never 
before  was  so  large  a  war  party  of  Indians  completely  an- 
nihilated, with  so  small  a  loss  to  the  whites,  as  in  this  des- 
perate contest,  where  the  numbers  were  so  nearly  equal. 
Lieut.  Charles  Bracken,  who  acted  as  Col.  Dodge's  Adjutant 
in  the  fight,  and  whose  graphic  pen  all  the  old  settlers  in 
this  country  well  remember,  in  writing  an  account  of  this 
battle  for  publication,  said:  "There  were  individual  acts  of 
devotion  and  desperate  bravery,  which,  if  done  in  the  days 
of  chivalry,  would  have  immortalized  the  actors,  and  fur- 
nished themes  for  the  song  of  the  ministrel." 

This  engagement  was  fought  under  the  most  depressing 
and  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  inhabitants  were  scat- 
tered over  a  large  area  of  country,  without  money  or  credit, 
and  without  horses  or  guns,  to  any  great  extent.  There 
were  not  at  the  time  of  this  contest  one  hundred  horses,  or 
guns,  in  all  this  mining  region,  embracing  a  country  at  least 
seventy-five  miles  square;  all  of  which  was  surrounded  by 
hostile  and  savage  Indians,  who  were  murdering  and  scalp- 
ing the  defenceless  inhabitants,  in  all  directions.  Men  were 
being  killed  at  Kellogg's  Grove  and  Apple  river  on  the 
south,  at  Sinsinawa  Mounds  and  Cassville  on  the  west,  at 
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Blue  Mounds  on  the  north,  and  at  Spafford's  farm  on  the 
east. 

The  many  disastrous  defeats  that  had  just  befallen  the 
Illinois  troops,  have  already  been  alluded  to.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  these  most  heart-rending-  occurrences,  the  most 
of  us  had  just  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  from  an 
expedition  to  the  Rock  river  and  Ottawa,  Illinois,  during 
which  we  had  found  and  buried  the  mangled  and  mutilated 
bodies  of  St.  Vrain,  Fowler  and  Hale,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered near  Kellogg's  Grove.  The  remainder  of  the  volun- 
teers who  were  in  this  contest  at  Peckatonica,  or  the  most 
of  them,  had  just  returned  from  the  Blue  Mounds,  where 
they  had  been  to  bury  the  bodies  of  Force  and  Green. 
These  horrible  scenes  of  murder  and  savage  butchery,  to- 
gether with  the  burying  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
Spafford  farm  massacre,  and  the  sight  of  the  headless  and 
disemboweled  body  of  the  poor  old  German,  Apple,  had  the 
effect  of  harrowing  up  our  feelings  to  the  highest  point  of 
desperation  and  revenge;  and  we  went  into  this  fight  deter- 
mined to  kill  every  Indian,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  So  we 
fought  with  the  desperation  of  pirates. 

Some  idea  of  the  sanguinary  and  determined  character 
of  the  fight  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  incidents  connected 
with  it.  One  of  the  soldiers,  in  speaking  of  it,  said,  "  When 
I  charged  up  to  the  slough,  I  fired  my  gun,  dropped  it;  drew 
one  of  my  pistols,  fired  and  droped  it;  drew  the  other,  fired 
and  dropped  it,  and  was  pouring  some  powder  into  my  hand 
to  re-load  my  rifle,  when  some  one  shouted  out,  'They  are 
all  killed.'  "  Some  were  run  through  and  killed  with  the 
bayonet;  others  knocked  in  the  head  with  the  breech  of  the 
old  heavy  regular-army  musket.  Our  loss  was  Samuel 
Black,  Samuel  Wells,  Montaville  Morris,  mortally  wounded; 
and  Thomas  Jenkins,  shot  through  the  hip,  who  recovered.' 

'  Maj.  Thomas  Jenkins  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  in  March,  1801;  and 
after  residing  iu  Alabama  and  Missouri,  he  settled  in  Dodgeville,  in  the 
Lead  Region,  in  1827.  After  serving  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  he  repre- 
sented Iowa  county  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  five  sessions,  frcim  181^8 
to  1841;  was  a  member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention,  and  of  the 
first  State  Legislature   in  1848.     He  removed  to  California  in  1849,  and  in 
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Thus  ended  this  remarkable  battle,  and  I  feel  called  upon, 
as  its  last  surviving  participant,  though  a  mere  boy  at  the 
time,  to  pay  this  small  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  brave  and  heroic  men  who  shared  in  this  conflict  and 
some  of  whom  fell  in  the  engagement  —  to  say,  that  a  braver 
and  a  more  determined  set  of  men,  from  the  gallant  old 
leader  down  to  the  youngest  soldier,  never  conducted  them- 
selves better,  or  more  bravely,  in  the  face  of  a  foe,  than  did 
those  engaged  in  this  remarkable  fight.  Besides  Col.  Dodge, 
who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  successful  and  ex- 
perienced Indian  fighter  in  the  North-West,  there  were  Lieut 
D.  M.  Parkinson,  who  had  a  brother  who  commanded  a 
company  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  Creek  war,  Capt.  James 
H".  Gentry,  Maj.  Richard  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Lieut.  Charles 
Bracken,'  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  con- 
siderable age  and  experience,  having  all  been  on  the  frontiers, 
and  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  Indian  wars  and  skir- 
mishes of  1812-15.  The  younger  soldiers  of  this  contest 
were  scarcely  less  brave  and  determined. 

This  battle  seemed  to  break  the  back-bone,  as  it  were,  of 
the  belligerent  Indians  —  to  discourage  and  cow  them  —  and 
to  strike  terror  and  dismay  into  their  ranks.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war,  and  had  more  to  do  with 
its  final  termination  than  all  other  circumstances  put  to- 
gether. Black  Hawk's  glory  was  on  the  wane.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  many  disasters  and  repulses 

1864  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  died  in  1866,  his  wife  preceding  him  to  the 
grave  in  1850.    He  left  two  sons.  L.  C.  D. 

'  Gen,  Charles  Bracken  was  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  6,  1797.  He 
was  Orderly  Sergeant  in  the  Pittsburg  Blues,  and  marched  to  Baltimore 
to  repel  the  British  attack  on  that  city,  but  did  not  reach  there  till  after 
the  battle.  In  1816,  he  settled  at  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  and  was  engaged  in 
running  the  boundary  lines  between  Kentucky  and  Tenn"sse8,  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas.  Seitling  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin  in  1828,  he  figured 
prominently  ia  the  Black  Hawk  war,  as  aid  to  Gen.  DoJge,  in  the  battles 
of  Peckatonica,  Wisconsin  Heights,  and  Bad  Axe.  He  served  three  ses- 
sions in  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1839-40;  and  in  the  State  Legislature 
of  1858,  and  attain- d  the  rank  of  General  in  the  Militia.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  Walnut  Grove,  La  Fayette  county,  Wis.,  April  16,  1861.  He 
waq  a  meritorious  pioneer  and  useful  citizen.  L.  C.  D. 
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that  the  whites  had  met  with;  but  now  the  thing  was 
changed.  The  Indians  from  this  time  forward  were  upon 
the  defensive,  instead  of  the  aggressive  as  heretofore.  Their 
endeavor  now  was  to  get  out  of  the  country.  They  were 
hotly  pursued  and  overtaken  at  the  Wisconsin  Heights,  on 
the  21st  of  July,  where  they  were  again  badly  defeated, 
sixty-eight  of  their  number  being  killed  upon  the  ground, 
and  many  more  dying  from  wounds  supposed  to  have  been 
received  in  this  fight.  On  the  2d  day  of  August  they  were 
again  overtaken  at  the  Bad  Axe,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
where  they  were  almost  annihilated  and  driven  out  of  the 
country. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  by  reviewing  the  events  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  that  this  battle  of  the  Peckatonica  was  the  first 
repulse  the  Indians  had  met  with;  and  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  only  battles  in  which  the  whites  were  successful 
were  those  in  which  Col.  Dodge  and  his  brave  volunteers 
were  engaged.  It  will  furthermore  be  seen,  that  they  were 
always  in  the  front,  and  in  the  thickest  and  hottest  of  the 
fight.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  that  the 
speedy  and  successful  termination  of  this  war  was  largely 
attributable  to  the  prompt,  energetic,  and  judicious  move- 
;nents  of  Col.  Dodge,  sustained  by  the  bold  and  brave  volun- 
teers under  him. 

When  we  compare  the  duration  of  this  war,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  carried  on,  with  those  of  the 
other  Indian  out-breaks  of  this  country,  we  may  be  able  to 
form  some  just  estimate  of  the  relative  fitness  and  efficiency 
of  those  who  had  control  of  them.  The  Indian  war  of  Vir- 
ginia lasted  twenty-two  years;  the  Creek  war  and  those 
connected  with  it,  continued  for  three  years,  though  waged 
by  the  intrepid  Andrew  Jackson;  the  first  Seminole  war 
lasted  one  year,  and  the  second  Seminole  war  lasted  two 
years;  and  these  wars  were  in  part  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Zachary  Taylor.  The  Black  Hawk  war  only  lasted 
about  three  months  at  the  most;  and  only  one  month  and 
a  half  after  Col.  Dodge  became  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  No  impartial  man  who  is  familiar  with  the 
facts,  can  doubt  that  Col.  Dodge  was  the  main  cause,  of  the 
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speedy  and  successful  termination  of  this  war.'  I  am  aware, 
however,  that  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  him 
of  this  honor.  No  longer  ago  than  last  summer,  just  after 
the  celebration  of  this  battle  at  this  same  place,  an  article 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Milwaukee  papers,  I  do  not  now  re- 
member which  one,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  entitled  to  no 
credit  for  the  Rock  River  Rapid's  expedition,  —  that  Gen. 
Atkinson  ordered  him  and  General  Henry  there  to  find  the 
Indians;  that  he  hesitated  to  go,  and  after  he  got  there 
ard  found  the  Indians,  as  the  article  stated,  he  refused  to 
fight  them,  saying  he  was  only  ordered  to  find  them,  and 
not  to  fight  them.  All  of  which  is  wholly  erroneous.  I  was 
with  Col.  Dodge  during  all  that  time;  so  was  my  father,  who 
was  Captain  of  one  of  the  volunteer  companies.  He  was  the 
warm  friend  of  both  Col.  Dodge  and  Gen.  Henry,  and  shared 
the  full  confidence  of  both  of  these  gentlemen,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  all  their  counsels  and  consultations.  He  often  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Dodge,  and 
not  in  pursuance  of  any  order  from  Gen.  Atkinson,  that  the 
expedition  to  the  rapids  of  Rock  river  was  undertaken;  and 
that  Col.  Dodge  was  justly  entitled  to  all  the  credit  and 
honor  of  that  expedition,  and  its  consequent  results.  This 
may  well  and  justly  be  said  without  any  disparagement 
or  discredit  to  Gen.  Henry,  who  was  doubtless  a  brave  and 
heroic  man,  but  wholly  inexperienced  in  Indian  fighting, 
and  greatly  the  junior  of  Col.  Dodge  in  years.  He  showed 
his  great  prudence  in  conceding  to  the  superior  knowledge 
and  experience  of  Col.  Dodge  in  the  management  and  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

Those  who  have  read  Gen.  Smith's  History  of  Wisconsin, 
or  volume  second  of  the  Collections  of  the  Wis.  Hist.  Society, 
will  remember  that  in  the  battle  of  the  Peckatonica,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Black  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
first  fire  of  the  Indians. 

This  young  man  —  or  boy,  rather  —  was  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  only  son  of  a  very  respectable 
widowed  lady.  He  was  attracted  to  this  country  by  the  great 
lead  mine  excitement,  as  all  others  were  at  that  time.  He 
lived  at  the  old  Willow  Springs,  near  by  my  father's  house. 
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and  was  often  there.  I  became  much  attached  to  him,  and 
much  interested  in  his  future  welfare.  He  was  of  a  melan- 
choly and  moody  turn  of  mind  at  times,  and  again  of  the 
most  buoyant  and  vivacious. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Black 
Hawk,  he  attached  himself  to  Col.  Dodge's  squadron,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  killing  of  Spafford,  Mcllvain  and  others,  near 
Widta,  he  was  at  Fort  Defiance  with  me,  he  and  I  having 
just  returned  from  Ottawa,  on  the  Illinois  River,  where  we 
had  been  on  an  expedition  of  ten  days  with  Col.  Dodge. 
We  had  barely  got  our  horses  out  to  grass —  the  only  feed 
we  could  give  them  —  when  the  express  messenger  came, 
bearing  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  killing  of  the  men  near 
Wiota.  He  and  I,  having  been  accustomed  to  prompt  and 
energetic  movements  under  Col.  Dodge  for  the  last  ten  days, 
were  soon  in  our  saddles,  and  ready  for  movements  quite  in 
advance  of  the  remainder  of  the  detachment,  who  were  or- 
dered by  Capt.  Hoard,  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Wiota.  When  the  detachment  was  ready  to  take 
up  the  line  of  march,  Maj.  Kirkpatrick,  who  had  command 
of  the  expedition,  detached  this  young  man  Black,  and  my- 
self, to  take  the  position  of  advanced  guard,  saying  that  in 
case  we  fell  in  with  any  Indians,  we  would  only  run  the  risk 
of  being  shot,  and,  as  we  were  mounted  on  good  horses,  the 
Indians  could  not  catch  us. 

On  the  march  to  Wiota,  which  was  in  the  night,  Black 
was  in  one  of  his  buoyant  moods,  so  much  so,  I  remarked  to 
him  that  he  seemed  more  than  unusually  cheerful  and  high 
spirited;  that  I  did  not  feel  so  —  that  I  had  a  presentiment 
that  we  should  smell  powder  before  we  got  back  —  that  in 
case  we  could  overtake  any  Indians,  we  certainly  should 
have  to  iight  them,  let  their  numbers  be  what  they  might. 
I  knew  the  temper  of  most  of  our  men,  and  knew  fight  was 
in  them.  I  have  heard  Maj.  Kirkpatrick,  Gen.  Bracken,  my 
father  and  others  express  their  chagrin  and  abhorence  of 
the  shameful  disasters  of  the  Illinois  troops  in  such  terms  as 
assured  me  that  there  would  be  hot  work  in  case  we  could 
come  across  any  Indians,  and  I  knew  our  only  preservation 
14-H.  C. 
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demanded  it;  and  knew,  furthermore,  that  some  of  us  would 
probably  be  killed.  1  must  confess,  it  was  not  the  most 
pleasant  subject  for  me  to  meditate  upon,  though  I  did  not 
think  I  would  be  killed  myself;  and  so  expressed  myself  to 
my  companion  and  mess-mate,  Black,  to  which  he  replied, 
"Well,  if  we  get  into  a  battle  I  know  I  shall  be  killed;  I  feel  it 
now  —  and  am  confident  that  it  will  be  so.'"  He  was  so 
earnest  and  confilent  about  it,  that  it  frightened  me,  until  I 
became  aim  )st  to  realize  it  also,  and  then  told  him  if  I  really 
felt  as  he  did,  I  should  mike  some  excuse  to  keep  out  of  any 
battle  until  that  feeling  left  me.  He  said,  "No,  Peter,  I  would 
rather  be  killed  than  have  the  word  go  home  to  my  uear 
mother  that  I  was  a  coward."'  At  the  end  of  this  conversa- 
tion we  arrived  at  Wiota.  I  said  no  more  to  him  on  the 
subject,  for  it  oppressed  me,  and  he  said  nothing  further  to  me. 

After  Col.  Dodge  had  made  his  brief  and  fitting  address  to 
his  little  band  of  followers,  we  then  immediately  commenced 
the  pursuit,  and  the  Indians  were  soon  overtaken,  and  sure 
enough  Col.  Dodge  did  charge  them  "sword  in  hand,"  and 
sure  enough  the  unfortunate  Black,  true  to  his  sad  pre- 
sentiment, was  mortally  wounded. 

I  had  the  solicitude  of  a  brother  for  this  boy,  —  for  noth- 
ing but  a  boy  was  he.  He  was  my  junior  in  age  one  year. 
We  were  mess-mates,  and  had  galloped  side  by  side  in  hot 
pursuit  after  the  Indians,  and  went  together  into  the  en- 
gagement, and  he  was  shot  down  beside  me  by  a  ball  just 
burying  itself  through  the  skin,  just  above  the  ear,  but  so 
fractured  the  skull  as  to  prove  fatal,  while  I  only  lost  a  small 
lock  of  my  hair.  I  took  charge  of  him,  and  took  him  to  Fort 
Defiance,  where  my  fathers  family  were  forted.  For  a  few 
days  we  had  hopes  of  his  recovery.  On  the  eight  day  after  he 
was  shot,  we  learned  that  Dr.  Phillio,  an  eminent  surgeon 
from  Galena,  was  in  Wiota,  to  see  the  other  two  young  men 
—  Wells  and  Morris  —  who  were  wounded  in  the  same  battle. 
I  mounted  my  horse  and  galloped  to  Wiota,  and  brought 
Dr.  Phillio  to  see  my  dear  boy  friend:  but  when  he  saw  him 
he  assured  me  there  was  no  hope  for  him,  —  that  the  skull 
bone  was  so  fractured  that  death  must  ensue  in  a  few  days, 
perhaps  in  twenty-four  hours.     On  the  second  night  after- 
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wards  —  at  the  dark  hour  of  midnight  —  I  was  watching  at  his 
couch  with  its  solicitude  of  a  brother,  with  no  light  except 
what  was  given  by  the  small  glimmering  blaze  of  one  long  tal- 
low candle.  I  saw  a  faint  smile  come  upon  his  countenance;  it 
increased  until  it  broke  out  into  quite  an  audible  laugh.  In 
the  joy  of  my  heart,  I  put  my  face  down  near  to  his  and  said, 
"Why,  my  dear  Sam,  what  pleases  you,  so  as  to  make  you 
laugh?"  He  replied:  "Well,  Peter,  I  was  just  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  Col.  Dodge  saying  he  would  charge  them  sword* 
in  hand,  when  there  were  but  two  swords  in  the  crowd."" 
Poor  fellow  I  he  knew  but  little  of  military  language,  but  he- 
died  with  the  amusing  idea  no  doubt,  on  his  mind.  These- 
were  his  last  words.  He  was  soon  after  a  cold  corpse,  grim' 
and  rigid  in  death.  The  second  day  afterwards,  he  was 
buried  in  a  lone  and  solitary  grave,  with  the  honors  of  war, 
and  perhaps  no  young  man  was  killed  during  the  contest 
whose  death  was  more  lamented  than  his. 

This  circumstance  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  a  scrap 
of  history  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Gen.  Braddock,. 
in  which  it  was  said  that  after  he  was  wounded  he  laid  in 
an  apparent  unconscious  state  for  twenty -four  hours,  and 
then  revived  so  as  to  say,  "Well,  who  would  have  thought  it?"' 
then  relapsed  and  lay  twenty-four  hours  longer  in  the  same- 
apparent  condition  when  he  again  revived,  and  said:  "Well, 
we  must  do  better  next  time;"  which  I  could  scarcely  believe 
until  witnessing  the  occurrences  I  have  just  related. 

These  are  some  matters  connected  with  Peckatonica  bat- 
tle I  will  venture  to  notice.  My  father,  D.  M.  Parkinson,, 
though  a  Lieutenant  in  the  company  at  Fort  Defiance,  had 
no  command  in  this  contest,  serving  only  as  a  volunteer;, 
but  he  was  the  following  day  elected  Captain  of  the  fifth 
company  of  mounted  volunteers  o*"  Dodge's  squadron. 

In  the  Illustrated  Histories  of  Iowa  and  Lafayette  Coun- 
ties, pages  4-33-39,  it  is  stated  that  Little  Priest  commanded 
the  party  so  completely  exterminated  at  Peckatonica.  This  is 
a  mistake.  At  the  tima  of  this  fight.  Little  Priest  was  one 
of  the  hostages  at  Gratiot's  Grove,  and  was  not  liberated 
till  some  weeks  after.  Another  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  my  memory  in  the  matter,  is  the  fact  thai  his  name  appears 
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to  the  Rock  Island  treaty  in  September  of  that  year.  Had 
lie  been  slain  at  Peckatonica,  we  should  hardly  have  found 
him  sufficiently  ^'alive  and  kicking/'  three  months  there- 
after, 10  have  shared  in  making  an  important  treaty  with 
our  Government. 

Lieut.  Fitch,  in  his  narrative,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
it  was  the  same  Indian  with  whom  Levin  Leach  had  a  per- 
sonal rencounter,  that  Col.  Dodge  shot  with  his  pistol;  nor 
was  Leach's  Indian  the  leader.  Fitch's  mistake  probably 
arose  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  charging 
party;  but  had  been  assigned  by  Col.  Dodge  to  take  a  po- 
sition, some  little  distance  away,  to  aid  in  intercepting  any 
-of  the  Indian  party  who  might  attempt  to  make  good  their 
escape.  I  was  near  Leach  at  the  time,  and  witnessed  the 
incident.  I  know  that  Leach  killed  the  Indian  himself  by 
thrusting  his  bayonet  through  him  after  he  jerked  him 
down  o)i  the  ground  by  the  end  of  his  antagonist's  spear, 
which  he  seized  hold  of,  to  prevent  the  Indian  from  running 
it  through  him.  I  am  sustained,  in  the  main,  in  this  view, 
by  Gen.  Bracken's  account.  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  ii,  '673:  "In 
the  charge.  Levin  Leach  encountered  a  warrior  armed  with 
a  spear;  parrying  the  thrusts  of  the  Indian  with  his  bayonet, 
lie  dropped  his  gun,  sprang  upon  him,  wrenched  his  spear 
from  him,  and  with  it  ran  him  through  the  body."  Gen. 
Bracken  erred  in  saying  that  in  was  with  the  Chief's  spear 
that  Leach  killed  him  —  I  can  state  with  a  certainty  that 
it  was  done  with  tiie  bayonet. 

Col.  Dodge  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  so  was 
the  Indian  leader  whom  he  killed  —  at  least  he  said  he  did, 
and  no  one  ever  doubted  it.  This  version  of  Col.  Dodge's 
exploit,  is  well  substantiated  in  Patterson's  enlarged  edition 
of  his  work  on  Black  Hawk,  1S82  p.  170:  '•'Col.  Dodge  in 
speaking  of  this  engagement  [Peckatonica]  at  Galena, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  said  he  was  amazed  at  the  des- 
peration displayed  by  a  big,  burly  brave,  who  came  toward 
him  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  halted  quickly  when 
only  a  few  paces  from  him,  drew  the  trigger,  and  was  sorely 
disappointed  in  his  gun  not  going  off.  Quick  as  thought, 
the  Colonel  brought  his  rifle  in  position,  pulled  the  trigger; 
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butowinoj  to  the  dampnass  of:  the  powder,  it  failed  to  go  oil'. 
In  the  meantime,  the  hrave  was  coming  towards  him  knife 
in  hand,  and  desperation  in  his  eyes,  and  when  only  a  few 
feet  from  him,  the  Colonel  shot  him  down  with  his  revolver." 

Gen.  Bracken's  brief  account  of  the  affair  is  substantially 
the  same — Wis.  Hist  Colls,  ii,  371:  "When  I  got  to  the 
pond,  I  found  no  enemy  before  me;  and  at  the  same  moment 
I  heard  the  General  [Dodge]  who  was  a  little  to  my  left, 
say  —  there's  an  Indian,  kill  him;  I  turned  toward  him  and 

heard  a  shot;  and  as  I  came  up  he  said:  'There,  by  G ! 

I've  killed  him  myself.'  This  was  the  Indian  commander." 

I  have  said  that  Little  Priest  was  a  small  Indian,  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  apparent  Indian  commander 
at  the  Peckatonica  battle  was  a  tall,  gallant  looking  fellow^ 
at  least  five  feet  ten  inches  in  heigth,  of  commanding  mein, 
and  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  old.  He  had  much  to 
say,  exhorting  his  men,  during  the  chase  preceding  the  bat- 
tle, often  running  backwards,  talking  to  and  encouraging 
them,  and  haranuging  them  constantly  during  the  fight. 
He  was  the  one  killed  by  Col.  T)odge. 

Lieut.  Matthew  G.  Fitch,  who  shared  in  the  Peckatonica 
expedition,  and  has  left  us  his  recollections  of  the  conflict, 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Hon.  Wm. 
J.  Graves,  of  that  State,  who  killed  Hon.  Jonathan  Cilley, 
of  Maine,  in  a  duel,  in  1839,  while  both  were  members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Fitch  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1827.  He  served  as 
Lieutenant  in  D,  M.  Parkinson's  company  on  the  Black 
Hawk  campaign,  sharing  in  the  actions  at  Wisconsin 
Heights  and  Bad-Axe,  and  was  a  good  officer.  There  are  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society  som.e  of  Fitch's  per- 
sonal relics  —  among  them,  his  powder-horn,  with  the  date 
1828  cut  on  it.  He  was  not  in  public  life  after  the  war.  He 
died  at  Mineral  Point,  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  about  April 
13, 184:1,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  much  regretted.  He  was 
under  size,  some  five  feet  eight  inches  in  stature,  weighing 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  He  left  a  widow 
and  four  children,  who,  after  his  death,  went  to  Texas  with 
Mrs.  Fitch's  father,  Gdorge  Carroll,  a  nephew  of  Charles 
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Carroll,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Maj.  R.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  who  served  with  credit  at  Peck- 
atonica,  died  in  1834,  at  Diamond  Grove,  three  miles  north- 
west of  Mineral  Point.  In  all  the  various  relations  of  life, 
both  public  and  private,  he  was  a  first-class  man.  His  widow 
still  survives. 

Lieut.  Porter,  who  also  figured  in  the  Peckatonica  affair, 
belonged  at  Mineral  Point.  Mrs.  Elvira  J.  Whiteside,  who  per- 
sonall>  knew  him,  says  his  first  name  was  John.  She  agrees 
with  me  in  thinking  that  on  the  opening  of  the  Dubuque 
mines  after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Porter  repaired  to  that 
point  and  died  there. 

Since  the  death  of  Maj.  Wm.  Deveise,  near  Belleville, 
Dane  County,  Aug.  2i,  1885,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  I  know 
of  none  of  my  fellow  associates  of  Peckatonica  battle  now 
surviving.     After  over  fifty-three  years,  I  alone  remain. 

Col.  Dodge's  battalion  marched  across  the  country  to 
join  Gen.  Atkinson  on  Rock  river.  It  was  on  this  route, 
between  now  Exeter,  in  Green  County,  and  Rock  river  — 
some  say  near  First  or  Kegonsa  Lake — but  it  was  nearer  Lake 
Kosh-ko-nong,  at  our  encampment,  early  in  the  morning, 
that  White  Crow,  with  six  of  his  warriors,  joined  us,  tender- 
ing his  services  to  pilot  the  troops  to  the  locality  of  Black 
Hawk.  Whether  White  Crow  was  justly  chargeable  with 
intended  treachery  may  be  a  debatable  question:  I  think, 
however,  he  was  —  not,  perhaps,  in  trying  to  mislead  the 
army  to  Black  Hawk,  but  in  pretending  friendship  to  the 
whites,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  quite  clear  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  for  Black  Hawk. 

His  conduct  at  and  near  Lake  Kosh-ko-nong  was  this: 
He  had  said  to  Col.  Dodge  and  others  that  he  knew  where 
Black  Hawk  was  encamped,  and  would  be  our  guide  there, 
if  desired.  His  proposal  was  at  once  accepted;  but  on  the 
march  that  day,  we  were  met  by  an  express  from  Gen.  At- 
kinson, ordering  Col.  Dodge  and  Gen.  Alexander,  who  were 
then  together,  to  march  directly  to  him,  which  threw  us  off 
the  route  we  were  pursuing  under  the  guidance  of  White 
Crow.    When  the  chief  learned  of  these  orders  he  refused 
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to  accompany  us,  saying  he  did  not  agree  to  conduct  us  to 
Gen.  Atkinson.  It  was  only  by  the  use  of  severe  language 
on  the  part  of  Col.  Dod^e,  that  White  Crow  was  prevailed 
on  to  continue  with  us.  We  reached  Atkinson's  camp  that 
night,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  Whitewater  near  where 
Black  Hawk  was  encamped. 

That  night  Capt.  Charles  Dunn  —  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
Dunn,  of  Wisconsin  —  was  accidentally  wounded.  The  next 
morning,  a  reconnaissance  of  Black  Hawk's  encampment 
was  made  —  Black  Hawk's  Island,  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
Kosh-ko-nong  — by  Col.  W.  S.  Hamilton,  who  at  that  time 
commanded  a  small  company  of  rangers  and  spies  made  up 
of  friendly  Menomonees  and  some  whites.  It  was  found  that 
Black  Hawk  had,  daring  the  preceding  night,  abandoned 
his  encampment.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  him,  in  case  he  had  been  attacked  from  the  opposite 
or  west  side  of  the  river,  which  was  thought  to  have  been 
the  pre-arranged  plan  between  him  and  White  Crow;  and 
it  was  believed  by  many,  that  in  case  Dodge  and  Alex- 
ander had,  under  the  guidance  of  White  Crow,  attacked 
Black  Hawk,  in  this  almobt  unapproachable  position,  they 
would  have  been  defeated.  It  was  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
that  suspicions  of  treachery  were  entertained  against  White 
Crow.  His  village,  I  think,  was  on  the  western  side  of  Kosh- 
ko-nong  Lake;  but  the  troops  did  not  pass  in  sight  of  it. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  locality  of  the  Burnt  Village, 
said  to  have  been  on  White-water.  None  of  our  troops 
could  have  burned  it,  or,  I  think.  I  should  have  remembered 
the  circumstance.  Cranberry  Lake  of  those  days  is  what  is 
now  known  as  Horicon  Lake. 

Pierre  Paquette,  with  some  five  or  six  Indians,  joined  us 
at  some  point  near  the  Four  Lakes;  and  were  with  us  in 
the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights,  but  lc;ft  immediately  there- 
after. 

I  can  recall  nothing  about  the  Indian  ambuscade  formed 
near  the  crossing  of  the  Catfish;*  but  Indian  signs  were 
fresh  and  plenty.     Our  encampment,  on  the    light  of  July 

'  Mentioned  by  Col.  D.  M.  Paikinson,  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  ii,  356. 
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20th,  was  in  the  woods,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
the  north-east  end  of  Monona  or  Third  Lake,  and  about  one 
mile  north-east  of  the  present  crossing  of  the  Catfish  or 
Yahara.  We  entered  what  is  now  Madison  the  next  morn- 
ing, between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes,  crossing  the 
Catfish  at  or  near  where  the  bridge  now  spans  that  stream, 
near]  3^  south  of  the  former  residence  of  Wm.  Welch,  Esq. 
After  crossing  Catfish,  the  Indian  trail  led  along  the  slight 
ridgeway  between  Moaaiia  or  Third  Like  and  the  marshy 
land  on  the  west.  Reaching  the  point  where  the  "Lake 
House"  hotel  formerly  stood,  just  above  S.  L.  Sheldon's 
agricultural  depot,  a  lone  Indian  was  killed.  Then  turning 
nearly  due  west,  we  pursued  almost  precisely  over  the 
ground  where  the  Capitol  now  stands  —  thence  nearly  due 
west,  leaving  the  summit  of  University  Hill  slightly  to  the 
north.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  the  site  of  Madison. 

During  the  chase  of  the  21st,  occurred  the  incident  men- 
tioned by  Wakefield,  in  his  work  on  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
of  one  of  Dod,ge's  men  having  received  three  wounds  from 
one  shot  of  a  woimded  Indian.  It  took  place  about  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Madison,  and  not  far  from  the  route  of  the 
present  road  to  Sauk  Prairie.  The  Indian  was  on  foot,  and 
a  straggler,  and  when  discovered  by  our  advanced  men, 
he  attempted  to  deceive  them,  by  crying  out,  Winnebago! 
Winnebagol  It  was  regarded  as  a  weak  device  —  and  if 
really  a  Winnebago,  he  was  found  in  bad  companj^  in  the 
wake  of  the  flying  foe,  and  was  immediately  shot;  and  while 
in  the  act  of  falling,  he  raised  his  gun,  and  shot  a  young 
man  of  Capt.  Clark's  company,  of  White  Oak  Springs,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten.  I  was  near  by,  and  witnessed  the 
incident  — the  soldier  received  but  one  ball,  and  that  in  the 
thigh. 

I  was  not  at  the  Bad  Axe  battle.  I  heard  afterwards, 
in  general  terms,  of  the  dislodging  of  the  Indians  upon  an 
island.  I  think  the  statement  of  Gen.  Bracken  is  correct  as 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  by  the  Sioux;  and  my  recollec- 
tion now  is,  that  this  pursuit  was  by  order  of  Gen.  Atkinson, 
and  was  done  by  the  Sioux  alone — how  many  were  killed,  was 
never  definitely  stated.     I  think  the  slain  of  the  Sauks  and 
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Foxes  were  mostly  women  and  children.  Black  Hawk  did 
not  accompany  the  main  body  of  fugitives,  but  retired  by 
way  of  Chippewa  river,  to  the  Dells  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
was  captured  by  friendly  Winnebagoes. 

Of  Col.  Marsh,  who  accompanied  Col.  Hamilton's  rangers, 
I  can  give  no  account  after  the  war. 

Capt.  J.  P.  B.  Gratiot,  who  was  with  us  at  the  Blue  Mounds, 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Hall  girls,  vv^as  on  no 
other  occasion  in  service  with  Col.  Dodge.  He  was  Captain 
of  the  company  stationed  at  Fort  Gratiot,'  and  doubtless 
had  charge  of  the  Winnebago  hostages  kept  there. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  preserve  a  record  of  such  of  Col. 
Dodge's  camping  places  as  I  can  recall.  I  joined  his  bat- 
talion of  mounted  men  at  Porter's  Grove  at  noon  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  the  Hall  girls  that 
night  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  where  we  camped  that  night. 
The  following  two  nights  we  made  our  encampment  at  Por- 
ters  Grove  on  the  premises  of  Col.  James  Morrison,  where 
Col".  Dodge  and  Col.  Henry  Gratiot  held  a  council  with  the 
Winnebagoes.  The  night  of  June  the  Gth,  we  encamped  at 
Gratiot's  Grove,  having  escorted  the  hostages  there,  which 
the  Winnebagoes  had  given  as  a  pledge  of  their  good  be- 
havior; the  next  night  at  Kirker's  farm,  at  the  head  of 
Appleriver,  in  Joe- Daviess  county,  Illinois;  and  the  follow- 
ing night  on  Rock  river,  where  the  city  of  Dixon  now  stands. 

From  this  point  Col.  Dodge  made  an  expedition  to  Ottawa, 
on  the  Illinois  river,  where  Gen.  Atkinson  then  encamped 
with  his  regulars,  and  there  we  staid  one  night.  Returning 
to  our  respective  Forts  in  the  Mining  country,  we  made  our 
camps  at  the  same  localities  as  on  our  outward  march.  We 
encamped  at  Spafford's  farm,  near  Wiota,  on  the  night  of 
the  massacre  at  that  place,  and  the  following  night  also. 

Our  camping-places,  while  on  the  expedition  against  Black 
Hawk,  in  the  upper  Rock  river  country,  I  will  give  as  nearly 
as  I  can  fix  them.  The  first  night  at  Wiota;  the  next  at 
Argyle;  the  third  at  Sugar  river  Diggings,  at  or  near  what 

'The  Histories  of  Iowa  and  Lafayette  Counties,  473,  make  the  same  state- 
ment L.  C.  D. 
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is  now  called  Exeter;  th*^  next  night  at  some  point  in  the 
wilderness  between  Exeter  and  Rock  river  —  apparently  in 
the  present  township  of  Oregon  —  where  White  Crow  and  his 
party  joined  us.  The  next  night  we  encamped  on  a  sandy 
ridge,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  Fort  Atkinson;  and  the  next  day  reached  Gen.  Atkin- 
son's camp,  where  the  Fort  named  after  him  was  located— this, 
according  to  Wakefield,  was  the  Gtli  of  July. 

The  commands  of  Gens.  Henry  and  Alexander,  and  Col. 
Dodge,  were  now  ordered  to  Fort  Winnebago  for  a  supply  of 
provisions.  The  encampments  on  this  route  were  not  any 
notable  localities,  and  I  presume,  are  not  material;  and  I 
may  say  the  same  of  the  return  trip  to  the  Rapids  of  Rock 
river,  where  we  arrived  the  third  day  from  Fort  Winnebago. 
We  now  started  in  hot  pursuit  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  band 
of  fugitives.  The  first  camp  I  need  specify  was  that  of  July 
20th,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  north-east  end  of 
Monona  or  Third  Lake,  as  already  described;  then  we  camped 
two  nights  on  the  Wisconsin  Heights  battle-ground.  This  is 
the  extent  of  my  pei  sonal  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

I  will  close  my  paper  with  my  estimate  of  the  salient 
points  of  Gen.  Dodge's  character  —  particularly  of  his  public 
career.  Henry  Dodge  was  no  ordinary  man,  whether  re- 
garded as  a  citizen,  a  hero,  or  a  statesman.  But  few  men, 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  possessed  these  three  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  great  man,  more  fully  than  did  Gen. 
Dodge.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  just,  kind  and  obliging.  Dis- 
charging with  promptness  and  fidelity  all  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  him,  either  by  the  customs  of  society,  or  the 
laws  of  his  country.  He  lawed  not,  he  wrangled  not  with 
his  neighbors;  but  lived  in  cordiality  and  friendship  with 
them.  In  his  disposition,  he  was  kind-hearted  and  generous 
-in  these  respects  he  was  not  unlike  the  old  "Hero  of  the 
Hermitage."  Although  he  had  a  "bold  and  daring  head," 
he  had  a  kind  and  generous  heart.  In  these  respects,  he, 
perhaps,  was  not  always  understood;  somesupposed,  because 
he  was  a  bold  and  daring  man,  he  was  harsh  and  cruel;  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  I  knew  him  well,  and  in  times  of 
^reat  excitement  and  perplexit^y,  and  never  knew  anything 
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like  cruelty,  or  harshnes;s  in  his  nature.  But  on  the  contrary, 
knew  many  things  which  showed  his  kind  and  generous 
nature. 

Only  one  of  which  I  shall  relate.  It  was  at  an  early  time 
in  this  country,  when  Gen.  Dudge  was  living  with  his  family 
in  some  small  cabins,  near  the  present  village  of  Dadi^eville. 
When  on  a  cold  November  evening,  just  at  nighi,  a  small 
boy  with  a  heavy  loaded  ox  team,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm 
near  the  cabins.  In  his  own  language,  he  could  hardly 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to  go  in  and  ask  Gen.  Dodge  if 
he  could  stay  all  night,  or  go  on  and  run  the  risk  of  freezing. 
He,  however,  adopted  the  former,  and  went  in  and  asked 
if  he  could  stay  all  night.  He  said  Gen.  Dodge  replied  in 
a  kind  tone,  saying:  "My  son,  you  can  see  that  we  can 
scarcely  take  care  of  ourselves;  but  the  best  we  have,  you 
shall  be  welcome  to;  we  can't  turn  you  out  doors."  He  im- 
mediately sent  a  man  to  assist  him  in  taking  care  of  his 
team,  and  when  he  came  in.  Gen.  Dodge  conversed  with 
him  kindly  and  familiarly,  making  him,  as  the  boy  said, 
feel  quite  at  home.  When  he  was  ready,  in  the  morning,  to 
start,  he  asked  what  his  bill  was,  when  Gen.  Dodge  replied 
in  the  same  kind  tone,  "not  anything,  my  son;  we  do  not 
keep  people  here  for  money." 

I  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  kind  and  considerat 
nature  of  my  own  case.  When  I  joined  his  squadron  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and  quite  a  stranger  to 
all  that  were  in  it.  He  took  me  into. his  own  mess,  and 
cared  for  me,  and  looked  after  me  with  the  kindness  of  a 
father. 

Heroism,  however,  I  always  regarded  as  Gen,  Dodge's 
most  prominent  trait  of  character.  This  was  universally 
accorded  to  him,  by  both  friend  and  foe.  I  never  heard 
any  one  question,  in  the  least,  his  claim  to  heroism.  Most 
any  man  can  be  a  good  citizen,  and  many  men  can  be  wise 
statesmen,  but  few  men  can  be  heroes.  Heroism  is  a  rare 
qualification,  and  but  few  men  possess  it.  The  world's  his- 
tory does  not  furnish  us  with  an  account  of  many  heroes. 

Gen  Dodge's  entire  military  course  partakes  largely  of  the 
heroic  character.    There  is  a  heroic  tinge  about  all  his  mil- 
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itary  achievements.  Taking  into  custody  the  five  AVinne- 
bago  chiefs  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  during  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  bold  and  daring  act; 
and  required  the  nerve  and  boldness  of  a  hero  to  have 
undertaken  and  accomplished  it.  There  were  about  as 
many  Indians  on  the  ground  as  there  were  of  Dodge's  men, 
and  their  main  army  of  warriors  were  close  at  hand,  and 
they  were  just  ready  and  greatly  inclined  to  seize  upon  any 
pretext  for  an  excuse  to  join  Black  Hawk  in  his  war  with 
the  whites. 

His  military  expeditions  to,  and  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains for  three  years,  among  the  numerous  and  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians  in  those  regions,  was  characterized  by  the  same 
bold  and  heroic  movements,  that  all  his  military  operations 
were  —  so  much  so,  that  upon  its  completion,  and  his  re- 
turn to  Washington,  both  houses  of  Congress  unanimously 
passed  the  most  complimentary  resolutions,  expressive  of 
their  high  admiration,  and  approbation  of  the  heroic  and 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  high 
and  important  trust  confided  to  him. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  heroic  acts  of  Gen.  Dodge, 
which  so  justly  stamp  him  with  the  appellation  of  hero. 

As  a  statesman,  the  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into 
a  very  extended  review  of  his  course.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
was  in  his  public  career,  honest,  frank  and  sincere,  and  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  all  matters,  of  state,  in  a  clear,  concise 
and  convincing  style.  There  seemed  to  be  electricity  in  his 
voice,  and  magnetism  in  his  manner,  when  addressing  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  august  body  he  served 
twelve  years,  and  ranked  as  one  of  its  most  honored  and  in- 
fluential members. 

As  Executive  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  he  was  de- 
servedly popular.  His  messages  and  other  State  papers,  took 
high  rank  with  similar  documents  for  their  sound,  judicious, 
and  statesman-like  views.  From  the  Executive  office  of  the 
Territory,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  Senators  of  the 
State,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  high  estimate  which  his  fel- 
.^ow  citizens  placed  upon  his  abilities  as  a  statesman. 


SKETCHES  OF  INDIAN  CHIEFS  AND  PIONEERS  OF  THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


By  COL.  JOHN  SHAW. 

These  reminiscences  of  Col.  Shaw,  like  his  Personal  Narrative,  which 
appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  this  series,  were  dictated  by  him  in 
1855  —  he  was  then  b!ind  —  and  noted  down  by  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety. Other  matters  precluded  its  pu*  lication  at  the  time  with  his  Nar- 
rative. Col.  Shaw  passed  away,  as  recorded  in  our  sixth  volume,  in  1871. 
He  possessed  a  fine  memory  of  historical  events.  The  Indians  conferred 
on  him  the  name  of  Es-sap-pan,  or  The  Raccoon  —  perhaps  expressive  cf 
his  cunning  and  sagacity.  L.  C.  D. 

Treaty  of  Portage  Be  Sioux. —  At  this  treaty,  held  a  little 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  in  1815,  the  United  States, 
I  understood,  acquired  a  title  to  the  Lead  Region.  But  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes  generally  repudiated  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  and  head  men  who  ceded  that  territory,  as  hunting- 
had  become  so  poor,  that  they  relfed  much  on  digging  lead 
mineral  and  smelting  it,  and  selling  it  to  procure  such  nec- 
essaries and  comforts  as  they  desired. 

Col.  Robert  Dickson  obtained  an  unbounded  influence 
over  the  Indians  of  the  North-West.  He  established  a  law, 
that  no  Indians  should  engage  in  war  with  each  other  within 
twenty-five  leagues  of  Prairie  du  Chien  —  that  wide  belt  of 
country  should  be  strictly  neutral  ground.  I  think  he  must 
have  made  Prairie  du  Chien  his  summer  home  for  some 
thirty  years  prior  to  the  final  pacification  in  1815.  "When 
peace  was  proclaimed,  he  spoke  to  a  large  assemblage  of  his 
red  children,  and  informed  ihem  that  the  treaty  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  retire  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
and  Hudson's  Bay;  that  it  caused  the  deepest  gloom  in  his 
mind  to  be  compelled  to  leave  his  much-loved  children,  and 
that  he  could  never  recover  from  this  sorrow.  The  Indians 
by  their  tears  and  grief  for  many  days  evinced  their  strong 
attachment  for  their  father  and  friend. 
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The  Sioux  Chief  La  Feiiille,  or  The  Leaf  .—About  1818" 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prairie  du  Chien  were  killed  by 
the  Winnebagoes.  The  Sioux  were  the  particular  friends 
of  the  French,  and  La  Feuille,  or  The  Leaf,  was  their  head 
chief  of  the  seventeen  bands  of  the  Sioux,  residing  south  of 
the  Minnesota  or  St.  Peters,  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
from  Prairie  du  Chien,  as  the  Indians  then  estimated  dis- 
tances. 

La  Feuille.  accompanied  by  about  fifty  warriors,  made 
his  appearance  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  response  to  an  invi- 
tation from  the  French  people  of  that  place,  who  received 
the  chief  and  his  party  with  hearty  welcome. 

La  Feuille  was  then  apparently  about  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,'  and  very  nearly  seven  feet  high,  of  great  muscular 
frame  though  not  overburdened  with  flesh,  with  coarse 
features  and  long  visage.  He  was  majestic  in  his  appear- 
ance, with  a  firm  step,  and  commanding  mien.  He  called  a 
council  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  when  assembled  in  a 
bowery,  in  Prairie  du  Chien,  constructed  for  such  purposes, 
he  thus  substantially  addressed  them: 

"You  Winnebagoes!  the  enemy  of  the  white  man  and  of 
all  Indians,  but  too  insignificant  to  be  worthy  of  my  notice. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  call  of  my  white  brethren  here,  in- 
forming me  that  you  have  been  repeating  your  murderous 
deeds  by  killing  some  of  my  esteemed  friends,  I  should  not 
be  here  in  council  with  you  to-day.  Upon  this  call,  I  could 
hardly  make  up  my  mind  to  any  other  course  than  your 
total  extermination;  and  you  could  not  have  expected  any- 


'  It  was  more  likely  ijvior  to  the  establishment  of  Fort  Crawford  iu 
1816.  L.  C.  D, 

-  Wa-ba-shaw,  or  The  Leaf,  the  person  here  referred  to,  signed  the  treaty 
at  Prairie  dii  Chien  ia  18i5,  and  was  probably  older  than  Col.  Shaw  sup- 
posed. He  had  fought  for  t"e  Briti-h  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  as  men- 
tioned in  a  note  on  page  194,  ii,  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  and  was  perhaps  quite 
young  at  that  time.  Whe  i  there  arr;  successive  chiefs  of  the  same  name, 
it  i-  sonifctimes  difficult  to  determine  which  one  is  referred  to  in  our  vague 
accounts  of  Indian  history.  The  '  great  Wa-ba-sliaw,'  who  figured  during 
the  f  eriod  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  is  l.riefl,  noticed  in  Ne'll's  Min- 
nesota, pp.  228-30,  was  probably  the  fatlier  of  this  chief  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  Col.  Shaw.  L.  C.  D. 
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thing  less,  from  my  declaration  on  the  last  occasion  when  I 
met  you  here  to  chide  you  for  a  similar  act  of  perfidy. 

"  You  Winnebagoes!  I  will  now  speak  to  you  in  words 
that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  If  I  am  ever  called  upon 
again  ta  take  you  to  task  for  killing  my  white  Drethren 
here,  I  will  come  down  from  the  interk'>r  wilderness  with 
my  leaves  [warriors],  and  will  annihilate  you;"  and  palling 
out  a  hair  from  his  head,  and  blowing  it  from  his  hand, 
added:  "I  will  thus  blow  you  away,  so  you  shall  never 
again  make  water  in  the  streams  flowing  into  the  mighty 
Mississippi.    Do  you  understand  mef 

The  Winnebagoes  gave  a  hideous  grunt,  acknowledging 
that  they  fully  comprehended  it,  and  soon  sneaked  off.  But 
they  stealthily  kept  up  their  depredations. 

About  182-1,  La  Feuille  again  visite«l  Prairie  du  Chien, 
with  some  five  hundred  of  his  people,  and  in  counciP  spoke 
of  his  nation  having  formerly  been  the  fast  friends  of  the 
French  —  their  first  love  of  white  folks;  the  traditions  of 
which  would,  he  said,  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions of  the  Sioux;  that  their  associations  with  the  French 
were  more  congenial  to  them  than  with  any  other  people; 
but  the  French  as  a  nation  were  weak  and  imbecile.  The 
next  friends  we  had,  he  said,  were  the  Great  Lion,  the  Saga- 
nash,  or  English,  and  being  warriors,  the  alliance  was 
agreeable;  and  for  the  British  representative.  Col.  Robert 
Dickson,  with  whom  they  were  so  long  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
they  cherished  feelings  such  as  words  could  never  express. 
Now  it  was  proposed  to  him  and  his  people  to  make  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  the  Che-muck-o-mins  or  Long  Knives, 
who  had  now  become  their  neighbors,  and  they  had  consid- 
ered the  matter  well.  "  It  is  our  interest,"  continued  La 
Feuille,  "  to  form  the  new  association,  as  our  American 
Father  has  furnished  us  with  so  bountiful  a  supply  of  arti- 
cles that  we  need  —  and  this  is  the  best  evidence  we  can 

'  The  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1825,  is  doubtless  referred  to,  where 
the  name  of  Wa-ba-shaw,  or  The  Leaf,  heads  the  list  of  signers  on  the  part 
of  the  Sioux  Indians.  He  is  unquestionably  the  chief  mentioned  on  page 
414.  Vol.  Id,  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  who  aided  in  bringing  the  Sauk  war  of  1832 
to  a  close.  L .  C.  D. 
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have  why  we  should  form  such  an  alHance.  See  what  a 
large  numher  of  presents  our  American  Father  has  sent  us! 
See  ihe  clothing  for  ourselves,  squaws  and  children;  see  the 
guns  and  the  wampum;  and,  above  all  the  rest,  and  what  is 
most  conclusive,  see  the  milk  of  the  nation,  so  kindly  sent  us 
by  our  Great  Father" — pointing  to  a  row  of  fifteen  barrels 
of  whisk3^  A  treaty  of  friendship  was  formed;  and  La 
Feuille  continued  amicable. 

Tomah. — The  Menomonee  chief  Tomah  descended  the 
river  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  St.  Louis,  in  1817,  in  company 
with  me.  He  could  speak  some  words  in  French,  and  was 
quite  companionable,  frequently  indulging  in  pleasantry 
and  drollery.  He  was  then  quite  advanced  in  years,  but 
was  very  active,  and  made  camp  on  shore,  of  nights,  for  us 
both. 

Red  Bird  Disturbance,  1827. — Red  Bird  did  not  die  till 
after  his  trial  —  not,  as  Gen.  Smith  states  in  his  History  of 
Wisconsin,  before  his  trial.  He  was  tried  and  convicted, 
together  with  Chick-hong-sic,  or  The  Little  Steer,  and  Wi- 
na-ga,  or  The  Sun\  but  the  sentence  was  deferred  till  the 
last  day  of  that  term  of  the  court,  and  then,  from  some  cause, 
was  not  pronounced.  During  the  trial.  Red  Bird  repeatedly 
protested  against  the  whole  proceedings  as,  in  his  estima- 
tion, cowardly  and  unworthy  a  great  nation.  He  was  re- 
manded to  prison  to  await  his  sentence,  and  there  died.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  there  was 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  his  appearance.  His  fellow 
culprits,  Little  Steer  and  The  Sun,  subsequently  received 
their  sentence,  but  were  ultimately  pardoned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  there  were  eight  Winnebagoes,  instead  of  six 
as  Gen.  Smith  states,  who  voluntarily  surrendered  them- 
selves as  prisoners,  in  order  to  relieve  their  nation  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a  war  with  the  whites.  The  others 
were  finally  discharged  without  trial. 

Black  Hawk,  1832. —  Not  long  after  Black  Hawk's  capture 
I  descended  the  river  on  a  steamboat  with  him  from  Galena, 
and  having  been  a  number  of  years  acquainted  with  him, 
he  appeared  glad  to  see  me,  and  talked  freely  about  the  re- 
<?ent  war.     He  said  he  had  been  in  irons,  but  he  was  then 
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unshackled;  several  other  Indians  were  also  prisoners  with 
him,  one  of  whom  was  Wau-pel-la.'  Black  Hawk  had  an 
interpreter,  present,  a  Frenchman,  so  we  could  converse. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  with  one  who  could  compre- 
hend his  grievances,  and  spoke  of  the  misfortune  that  re- 
sulted from  the  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  white 
people  of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  That  he  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  British  post  at  Maiden,  gen- 
erally yearly,  and  received  with  his  people  liberal  presents. 
That  early  in  1833,  thinking  it  was  a  tedious  undertaking, 
to  make  that  long  journey  so  frequently,  and  that  the 
whites  were  then  over-running  and  gaining  possession  by 
pretended  treaties,  of  all  their  fine  country,  and  but  little 
game  remaining,  he  started  for  Canada,  with  such  of  his 
people  as  might  choose  to  follow  him,  with  the  design  of  re- 
maining there;'  that  he  had  been  forewarned  by  Keokuck 
and  other  chiefs,  that  in  going  in  the  direct  route  he 
proposed  through  the  settled  portions  of  the  country, 
he  and  his  party  would  be  regarded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants as  making  a  hostile  movement;  but  that  he.  Black 
Hawk,  thought  it  better  that  his  people  should  keep 
embodied  rather  than  get  scattered.  That  after  they 
had  progressed  a  few  days  in  upper  Illinois,  he  found 
he  was  pursued  by  the  whites.  He  said  he  was  still  in 
hopes,  if  he  could  have  an  opportunity,  to  be  able  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  reason  of  the  embodied  movement  of  his 
people,  but,  he  said,  he  had  been  grieviously  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  a  peaceful  rcitirement  to  Canada.  He  was  set 
upon  by  armed  men,'  which  he  supposed  was  only  the  ad- 
vance detachment,  and  now  concluded  that  war  was  inev- 
itable. 
Black  Hawk  related,  that  he  then  said  to  his  young  men, 

'  Wau-pel-la,  or  He- Who-is-Painted- White,  a  Fos^  clii=f,  was  signer  of 
the  treat  es  of  1822,  1830,  1832  and  1836.  L.  C.  D. 

'  This  story  of  Black  Hawk's  design  of  retiring  to  Canada,  as  related  to 
Col.  Shaw,  in  September,  1832,  is  singularly  at  vaiiance  with  the  reasons 
and  purposes  of  his  uiovements  as  dictated  in  his  auto-biography  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  appears  not  susceptible  of  reconciliation.  L.  C.  D. 

*  Col.  St  llman's  pursuit. 
15-H.  C. 
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that  inasmuch  as  the  whites  had  commenced  making  war 
upon  them,  they  should  make  the  best  defense  they  could. 
He  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Americans  could,  in  so 
brief  a  period,  have  assembled  so  large  a  force,  and  still 
more  surprised  to  find  some  Indians  among  them.  That  he 
and  his  party  endured  great  fatigue  and  suffering  in  their 
march,  with  their  women,  children  and  baggage,  and  dis- 
covering that  the  whites  and  their  Indian  associates  were 
steadily  gaining  on  him,  he  sought  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing with  the  Indians  who  were  accompanying  the  Ameri- 
cans; but  finding  none,  he  went  back  some  distance,  the 
night  after  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights,  and  ascended 
a  tree,  as  near  the  American  encampment  as  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  venture,  and  spoke  in  as  loud  a  voice  as  he  posi- 
bly  could,  desiring  the  American  Indians  to  inform  the 
whites  that  he  was  not  for  war;  that  he  was  only  endeavor- 
ing to  leave  the  country,  and  hoped  he  would  be  permitted 
to  do  so  in  peace. 

But  he  said,  he  knew  by  the  renewed  pursuit  of  the 
whites  the  next  morning,  that  further  conflict  was  inevita- 
ble, and  he  felt  convinced,  that  in  the  then  enfeebled  condi- 
tion of  his  people,  that  he  had  nothing  favorable  to  hope  for 
in  the  result.  He  now  changed  his  route,  and  directed  his 
course  towards  the  Mississippi;  and  to  facilitate  the  more 
rapid  movements  of  himself  and  people,  they  were  c  ^'^.- 
pelled  to  throw  away  all  their  heavy  and  most  cumbersome 
articles.  The  whites  also  increased  their  speed,  and  he  and 
his  jaded  followers  were  overtaken  at  the  Bad  Axe  river  — 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  took  place  —  many  were  killed 
and  drowned;  and  Black  Hawk  and  his  people  believing  that 
no  quarter  would  be  shown  them,  escaped  as  best  they  could, 
and  dispersed.  As  he  spoke  of  the  slaughter  pf  his  people 
at  the  Bad  Axe,  in  their  helpless  and  forlorn  condition,  tears 
coursed  down  his  aged  cheeks.  The  old  chief  added,  that  he 
was  soon  captured  and  put  in  irons;  but  finding  that  ho 
would  not  attempt  to  escape,  the  irons  were  taken  off;  but 
he  did  not  know  what  the  Americans  would  do  with  him. 
This  is  substantially  the  story  Black  Hawk  related  to  me. 
I  never  saw  him  afterwards.     In  conversation  with  him  at 
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the  treaty  of  Portage  des  Sioux  in  1815,  he  said  that  he  had 
seen  me  on  the  Missouri  frontier  many  times  during  the  war 
of  1812-15  —  I  think  he  said  he  saw  me  when  I  escaped  in 
the  canoe  at  the  mouth  of  Cuivre  river.'  I  saw  him  several 
times  before  the  Indian  troubles  of  1832,  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  elsewhere,  and  he  had  stopped  at  my  house  and  enjoyed 
my  hospitality.  He  consequently  seemed  to  rehearse  to  me 
his  griefs  and  misfortunes  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend. 
Of  his  sons  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Ke-o-kuck. — At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  1832;- 
there  was  no  settlement  at  what  is  now  called  Ke-o-kuck,  ex- 
cept Stillwell's  cabins.  Not  long  after  Black  Hawk's  decent, 
of  the  river  as  a  prisoner,  the  remnant  of  his  band  arrived' 
at  that  point,  generally  in  canoes;  warriors,  women  and 
children,  numbering  perhaps  two  hundred  altogether,  dis- 
embarked, and  sat  down  along  the  beach.  Keokuck,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  followers,  njw  miie  his  appearance  —  his- 
first  meeting  with  them  since  their  departure  on  their  ad- 
venturous and  disastrous  hegira.  He  appeared  to  be  some 
thirty  years  of  age:  and  as  he  approached,  and  beheld  his 
surviving  countrymen  and  associates,  some  wounded,  and 
all  haggard,  and  in  a  most  pitable"  condition,  now  returning, 
and  looking  to  him  as  the  most  influencial  chief  of  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  nations,  for  friendship  and  protection,  he 
was  deeply  moved  at  the  sight.  He  walked  along  their  line 
forward  and  backward,  for  some  minutes,  the  working  of 
the  muscles  of  his  face,  and  even  his  brawny  limbs,  evinc- 
ing the  strong  agitation  of  his  mind  at  beholding  such  a 
scene.     He  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  he  said  touchingly: 

"'My  mothers,  my  sisters,  my  brothers  I  I  forewarned  you 
of  what  I  believed  was  inevitable  —  that  should  you 
persist  in  marching  ofl"  in  a  body,  your  attitude  would 
be  regarded  as  a  hostile  one,  and  you  would  be  destroyed. 
The  destruction  of  that  i)ortion  of  our  nation,  of  which  you 
are  the  remnant,  has  been  nearly  effected.  Your  leader  is 
gone  —  he  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  whites —  we  know  not 
what  will  be  his  fate.     But  you  must  submit  to  your  condi- 

'  Col.  Shaw's  Narrative,  ii,  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  pp.  207-208.  L.  C.  D. 
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tion,  and  must  now  fully  identify  yourselves  with  us,  the 
l)eaceful  portion  of  the  nation,  and  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  ability,  alleviate  your  sufferings,  and  supply  your  wants. 
You  know  me  well,  and  know  that  I  never  had  a  desire  to 
go  to  war,  either  against  the  white  or  the  red  man,  and  al- 
ways endeavored  to  inculcate  by  my  own  example,  that  peace 
was  our  true  policy.  Now  my  advice  to  you,  young  men, 
the  remnant  of  a  noble  band,  is  to  pursue  the  game  in  the 
forest,  and  not  seek  the  destruction  of  your  fellowmen, 
while  your  women  cultivate  the  soil  at  some  place  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  and  there  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
"with  all." 

All  were  deeply  affected,  and  wept  like  children,  and 
seemed  like  so  many  returning  prodigals.  I  was  present  at 
this  scene,  and  had  my  feelings  as  deeply  stirred  within  me 
as  tlie  rest.  Gathering  up  what  little  they  had,  they  now 
followed  Ke-o-kuck  a  few  miles  up  the  Des  Moines,  where  he 
and  his  people  resided. 

Ke-o-kuck  was  a  noble  man,  and  a  good  friend  of  the  white's. 
His  father's  name  was  also  Keokuck,  and  was  the  head 
peace  chief  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  at  their  old  town,  about 
two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Eock  river,  between  the  Rock 
and  Mississippi,  while  a  small  portion  were  located  on  the 
opposite  or  southern  bank  of  Rock  river.  There  must  have 
been  five  thousand  acres  in  their  fields,  and  they  had  every 
appearance  of  long  occupancy  and  cultivation,  and  the  soil 
was  exceedingly  good.  There  doubtless  young  Ke-o-kuck 
was  born.  His  father  must  have  been  living  at  least  as  late 
as  1820;  I  know  not  when  he  passed  away  — but  some  time 
between  1820  and  1832.' 

Black  Thunder  was  a  noted  chief  and  counsellor,  and  a 
very  remarkable  orator  of  his  day.  He  was  considered  the 
ablest  speaker  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  of  his  time.  I  heard 
him  speak  when  I  went  up  Fevre  river  in  1816,  and  several 
times  afterwards;  and  can  testify  to  his  great  ability  as  an 
orator.     He  was  of  medium  size,  of  strong  expressive  fea- 

'  Probably  prior  to  1824,  as  the  name  of  Keokuck,  or  The  Watchful  Fox 
doubtless  the  son,  app  ^ars  appended  to  the  treaty  of  that  year,  as  well  as 
to  the  subsequent  treaties  of  1825,  1830,  1832,  and  1836.  L.  C.  D. 
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tures,  with  a  brilliant  eye,  peculiarly  piercing  when  ani- 
mated with  his  subject  while  addressing  an  audience.  His 
energy  was  unparalleled,  and  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
whatever  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  I  do  not 
know  of  his  having  taken  any  part  in  the  troubles  of  1832, 
nor  what  became  of  him.' 

Of  the  Prophet,  Nah-o-pope,  and  Wish-eet,  I  know  noth- 
ing worth  communicating. 

One-Eyed  De-Kau-ry  was,  I  think,  a  Sauk,  but  was  always 
identified  with  the  Winnebagoes,  perhaps  by  marriage;  his 
home  was  near  what  is  now  Portage  City.  I  have  seen  him 
at  Prairie  du  Chien.  He  was  called  by  the  French  Le  Borgne, 
or  The  Oiie-Eijed.    He  was  something  over  the  medium  size. 

Yellow  Thunder,  a  Winnebago  chief,  whom  I  frequently 
met,  was  a  man  of  great  respectibility  among  his  people, 
and  an  able  counsellor  in  all  their  public  affairs.  He  was  a 
zealous  Catholic.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  Indian 
payment  in  1848,  at  Lake  Powakanna,  in  Winnebago  county. 
His  old  encampment,  called  the  Yellow  Banks,  was  about 
five  miles  below  Berlin,  on  Fox  River.' 

Dubuque  s  Tomb. —  Julien  Dubuque  was  buried  on  a  very 
high  promontory  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
some  period  prior  to  1815,  about  a  mile  below  the  present 
city  of  Dubuque.  A  tomb  was  erected  over  the  grave,  cov- 
ered with  tin,  and  on  a  bright  day  when  the  sun's  rays  would 
reflect  from  it,  it  could  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  a  dozen 
miles  belovv.  So  great  was  the  veneration  of  the  Indians 
for  Dubuque's  memory,  that  they  constantly  kept  vigil  for 
years  over  his  tomb,  till  the  whites  became  quite  thickly  set- 
tled in  the  country.     The  tomb  has  since  gone  to  decay. 

TJw  Wisconsin  Portage. —  I  always  understood,  that  when 
the  trade  between  Mackinaw  and  the  Wisconsin  and  Upper 

'  Mu-k-ka-tan-a-na-raa-kee,  or  Black  Thunder,  was  a  Fox  chief,  and  a 
signer  of  the  treaty  at  Portage  Des  Sioux,  in  September,  1815.  As  his 
name  does  not  appear  to  any  subsequent  treaties,  he  proba  jly  died  not 
very  long  a!  ter  Col.  Shaw  last  saw  him.  L.  C.  D. 

-  He  was  a  S'gner  of  the  treaty  <  f  1829,  and  his  village  is  mentioned  in 
Col.  Charles  Whittltr'Sey's  Recollections  of  WhcDnsia  in  18;]2,  p.  74,  vol.  1, 
Wis.  Hist.  Colls.  L.  C.  D. 
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Mississippi  had  become  important,  the  early  French  adven- 
turers were  induced  to  make  a  sort  of  pole  or  corduroy  road 
over  a  marsh,  for  a  mile  in  length,  between  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin,  and  construct  a  large  clumsily  formed  wagon  on 
which  to  transport  boats  across  the  portage,  of  ten  tons  bur- 
then. This  wagon  was  fully  fifty-eight  feet  in  length.  The 
lading  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  boatmen  or  Indians, 
or  on  the  rude  carriage.  This  custom  of  rolling  over  the 
traders'  boats  was  in  vogue  perhaps  some  thirty  years  or 
more,  and  ceased  upon  the  erection  of  Fort  Winnebago  in 
1828.  Baptist  Roy,  lately  a  citizen  of  Marquette  county, 
was  for  many  years  mainly  engaged  in  this  business,  as  was 
Pierre  Paquette,  of  the  Portage  region. 

Nicholas  Boilvin,  a  Frenchman,  was  United  States  Indian 
Agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1810,  and  subsequently.  His 
wife  was  formerly  a  Miss  St.  Cyr,  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  a 
faithful  public  officer,  of  moderate  ability,  but  never 
obtained  much  popularity  with  the  Indians.  He  left  sons 
and  daughters. 

John  W.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  United 
States  Factor  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1816,  and  afterwards. 
In  his  manners,  he  was  a  real  gentleman,  and  a  very  Avorthy 
man;  but  unfortunately,  he  was  quite  deaf.  He  married  a 
Sauk  woman,  and  raised  several  children,  and  educated 
them;  and  finally  retired  to  St.  Louis,  wealthy,  where  he 
resided  the  last  I  heard  of  him. 

Capt.  John  Throckmorton  and  one  Shellcross  were  the 
first  persons  who  engaged  in  steam-boating  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  Throckmorton  first  brought  a  small  steamer, 
called  the  Bed  Rover,  from  the  Ohio,  about  1830.  He  after- 
wards built  the  steam-boat  Warrior,  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
engaged  with  it  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  trade,  and  had 
much  of  the  Government  patronage  in  transporting  troops, 
supplies  and  Indian  goods  for  the  Factory  trade.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Bad  Axe  with  his  steamer,  and  played  quite  a 
part  in  that  affair.  He  was,  some  five  years  since,  still  navi- 
gating the  Upper  Mississippi,  making  St.  Louis  his  home. 

September,  1855. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 

Barbabous  Treatment  of  Indian  Women  and  Children. 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Kentuckij  CornmonweaUh,  of 
May  28th,  1833,  edited  by  the  late  Hon.  Orlando  Brown,  personally  known 
to  the  writer  of  this  note  as  an  able,  conscientious  man,  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  of  Kentucky  under  Gov.  J.  J.  Crittenden,  and  Commissi  iner  of 
Indian  Affairs  under  Pi-esident  Taylor.  L.  C.  D. 

"  We  have  heretofore  aUeged  the  existence  of  a  rumor 
that  a  son  of  Black  Hawk  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  had 
received  five  hundred  lashes,  and  that  this  was  the  last  in  a 
series  of  outrages  that  had  induced  his  father  to  take  up 
arms.  Our  authority  for  asserting  that  such  a  rumor  ex- 
isted is  of  the  most  respectable  kind;  nay  more,  we  had  the 
information  from  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  ascended 
the  Ohio  river  with  the  Indian  chiefs  and  got  his  informa- 
tion from  them  —  the  other  gentleman  resides  near  the  dis- 
puted territory,  and  served  in  the -campaign  against  Black 
Hawk.  The  latter  gentleman  said  that  it  was  believed  that 
the  young  Indian  was  treated  in  the  unmerciful  manner  as 
described  in  our  article  upon  that  subject.  With  both  of 
these  gentlemen  the  editor  of  the  Globe  —  who  discredits 
this  rumor  —  has  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  if  their 
names  were  mentioned,  he  would  blush  to  think  how  reck- 
lessly he  had  doubted  an  assertion  which  could  be  so  authori- 
tatively sustained.  The  article  in  the  Globe  is  one  of  singu- 
lar constraction;  and,  in  its  zeal  to  correct  an  error,  admits 
a  fact,  if  possible,  more  discreditable  than  that  from  which 
it  is  endeavoring  to  escape.  After  arguing  —  that  as  Black 
Hawk  said  nothing  about  the  flogging  of  his  son  when  he 
had  his  talk  with  the  President,  that  therefore  he  was  not 
flogged  —  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  Black  Hawk  himself 
declared  that  "he  crossed  the  river  to  raise  provisions  ivhere 
he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  raise  them,"  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  war.     Well,  if  his  silence  is  conclusive 
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proof  in  one  instance,  his  assertion  should  be  so  in  another; 
and  how  glorious  does  not  that  nation  appear  who,  for  such 
a  cause,  would  wage  a  war  of  extermination  upon  an  ignor- 
ant people.' 

We  know  something  of  these  matters  from  our  own  obser- 
vation, and  have  witnessed  outrages  committed  upon  the  In- 
dians until  in  their  rage  they  gnashed  their  teeth  together, 
and  full  grown  and  hold  men  wept  like  little  children,  be- 
cause they  dared  not  to  make  any  resistance.  They  were 
not  afraid  for  themselves,  but  they  trembled  for  their  wives 
and  children,  well  knowing  that  upon  the  slightest  pretext 
the  cry  of  Indian  murders  would  be  raised,  and  their  tribes 
would  be  overrun  in  a  moment.  On  one  occasion  a  poor  fel- 
low, who  had  been  most  unmercifully  beaten,  was  advised 
to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress.  He  did  so;  and  notwith- 
standing he  made  out  a  clear  case  of  the  most  wanton 
ill-usage,  he  was  refused  any  compensation,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial  he  had  to  fly  to  his  nation  to  save  his 
life.  This  occurred  in  a  small  village  bordering  on  the 
Choctaw  Nation.  Upon  this  trial,  a  peculiarity  in  the  cus- 
toms of  this  tribe  was  disclosed,  which  we  believe  has  never 
been  taken  notice  of  in  any  written  account  of  them.  It  is 
the  Choctaw  mode  of  figlitiny  a  duel.  The  interpreter  was 
introduced  as  a  witness  lo  prove  the  extent  of  injury  which 
the  Indian  had  received,  and  he  stated  that  a  messenger 
came  to  him  from  the  Indian,  urging  him  to  come  and  see 
him.  He  did  so;  and  on  his  arrival  found  the  Indian  in  a 
silting  posture,  with  his  blanket  wrapped  closely  around 
him  and  rocking  his  head  between  his  hands.   The  interpre- 

^  There  is  no  ether  authority  for  this  sto'y  of  the  whipping  of 
B'ack  Hawk's  son.  The  old  chief,  in  his  auto-biography,  states  that,  in 
1822,  tViree  whites  met  him,  and  falsely  ac  used  him  of  stealing  their 
hogs  —  took  his  gun,  fired  it  off,  and  divested  it  of  ihe  flint,  before  return- 
ing it  to  him,  when  they  beat  him  so  severely  with  sticks  that  he  could 
not  sleep  for  several  night  ;  and  subsequently,  he  adds,  the  whites  "  burnt 
our  lodges,  destroye  I  our  fences,  ploughed  up  our  corn,  and  beat  our 
people^"  His  son  may  have  been  one  of  the  nvimber  thus  beaten.  At  all 
events,  these  club  law  beatings  were  among  the  complaints  of  Black  Hawk 
and  his  people.  L.  C.  D. 
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ter  was  thsn  told  by  the  Indian  how  badly  he  had  been 
treated  by  a  white  man,  and  that  he  wished  the  interpreter 
to  go  and  tell  the  white  man  that  "  the  Indian  meant  to  spoil 
himself y  Upon  being  interrogated  by  the  court  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  message,  he  said  that  it  was  customary  with 
the  Choctaws,  whenever  they  were  personally  maltreated 
or  grossly  insulted,  to  send  word  to  the  one  who  offered  the 
insult  or  committed  the  injury  that  they  meant  to  spoil 
themselves.  He  who  sent  the  message  took  leave  of  his- 
friends  and  then  blew  his  brains  out  with  his  rifle,  the  In- 
dian to  whom  the  message  was  sent  was  bound  as  a  man  of 
honor,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  message,  to  kill  himself  also. 
In  the  present  case,  the  interpreter  said  that  he  had  much 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  Indian  that  the  white  man  would 
pay  no  attention  to  his  message,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
be  doing  wrong  to  kill  himself. 

But  we  are  devoting  more  time  to  this  matter  than  is  nec- 
essary. We  will  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  more  than 
three  years  ago  we  were  informed  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Illinois,  that  the  Indians  would  before 
long  be  goaded  by  the  white  people  into  acts  of  open  hostil- 
ity. He  told  us,  that  from  his  own  -knowledge  he  knew  that 
the  Indians  were  the  subjects  of  intolerable  oppression,  and 
detailed  to  us  the  particulars  of  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  some  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  sent  for  him  to  come  into 
their  nation  and  counsel  therrl  how  to  act  in  their  distresses^ 
The  speech  which  was  made  to  him  by  an  old  chief  whom  he 
had  known  him  in  better  days,  was  of  the  most  affecting 
character,  and  prophesied,  almost  to  the  letter,  the  transac- 
tions which  have  since  occurred. 

As  you  approach  the  scene  of  the  late  Avar  you  will  hear 
of  barbarities  to  which  the  flogging  of  the  son  of  Black 
Hawk  was  most  merciful.  We  should  like  to  see  an  answer 
to  the  following  query  made  in  the  St.  Louis  Times,  of  the 
21st  May,  by  a  writer  who  takes  the  signature  of  "  F,"  and 
whose  whole  communication  displays  a  minute  knowledge 
of    the     occurrences    of  the    Indian    campaigns: 

"  I  should  like  to  know,  for  information  sake,  Avho  it  was 
that  employed  a  party  of  Sioux  Indians  to  follow  sixty    or 
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seveuty  poor  unfortunate  women  and  children  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  nations,  who  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  were  traveling  on  their  own  land 
towards  the  Wabesepinnecon  river  —  where  some  five  or 
six  hunters  had  gone  forth  to  furnish  some  meat  for  the 
half  starved  and  half  dead  women  and  children?  Those 
unfortunate  women  and  children  were  getting  out  of  the 
way  of  danger,  wiien  the  Sioux  bands  were  let  loose,  and 
every  soul  perished  by  their  tomahawks  and  scalping 
knives  I  The  murder  of  these  unfortunate  women  and 
children  ought  to  be  enquired  into  by  the  proper  authorities, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  Superintendent  of.  Indian  Affairs,  and 
reported  by  him  to  the  Government;  and  let  those  who 
advised  the  Sioux  Indians  to  commit  those  cruelties,  be  pun- 
ished. Well  may  the  Indians  say,  there  is  no  dependence  in 
any  white  man;  and  in  all  probability  the  day  may  come 
when  some  innocent  white  person  may  suffer  for  those 
atrocities."  ' 


'  In  Capt.  Henry  Smith's  Indian  Campaigns  of  1832,  in  this  volume, 
reference  is  made  to  this  sad  event;  and,  it  woul  i  seem  from  his  state- 
ment, that  the  party  of  one  hundred  Sioux  had  "leave"  to ■  pursue  the 
fugitives  —  from  Gen.  Atkinson,  doubtless,  as  the  Commander  in  author- 
ity—and after  two  days'  pursuit  tliey  overto  k  and  killed  fifty  or  sixty— 
"mostly,"  adds  Capt.  Smith,'  "it  is  feared,  women  and  chiHren."  It  can 
hardly  I  e  supposed  that  Gen.  Atkinson  contempla'ed  such  a  slaughter  of 
helpless  non-comb itants.  Bracken,  p  414,  Vol.  II,  Wis.  Hist.  Collec- 
tions, states  that  Gen.  Atkinson  ordered  this  pursuit  by  Wabashaw's  party 
of  Sioux  warriors,  and  that  they  nearly  exterminated  the  half-starv^edand 
helpless  fugitives — their  hereditary  foes.  Hon.  Peter  Parkinson,  in  the 
present  volume,  confirms  Brackriu's  re3oll33tiotn.  In  Wtk'fi  Id's  work 
on  the  Black  Hawk  war,  it  is  stated  that  before  Gen.  Atkinson  left  the 
Bad  Axe  battle-ground,  "he  provisioned  a  number  of  Sioux  and  some 
■Winnebagoee,  and  sent  them  in  search  of  Black  Hawk,  to  see  if  they 
-could  not  capture  him,  and  bring  him  in  a  prisoner." — p.  91. 

Blai  k  Hawk  in  his  narrative,  refers  to  th^se  uuf  rtuuate  women  and 
children,  who  after  they  had  gotten  safely  across  the  Mississippi,  were 
overtaken  and  slain  by  the  Sioux.  "  The  whites,"  says  the  old  chief,  sor- 
rowfully, "ought  not  to  have  permitted  such  cmduct— none  but  coivards 
would  ever  have  been  guilty  of  such  cruelty,  which  has  alwjys  been  prac- 
ticed on  our  nation  by  the  Sioux."  L.  C.  D. 


BLACK  HAWK  SCRAPS  FROM  OLD  NEWSPAPERS. 


During  Black  Hawk's  travels  in  the  easier  portion  of  the 
Union,  while  a  prisoner,  in  18:52-33,  a  gentleman  in  New 
York,  presented  the  old  chief  with  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  and 
explained  to  him  that  it  was  the  first  and  only  newspaper 
printed  in  the  Indian  language;  that  it  was  edited,  and  had 
been  edited  for  the  last  five  years,  by  Mr.  Boudinot,  a  full- 
blood  Cherokee;  was  ably  conducted  and  was  a  means 
through  which  they  could  communicate  freely  their  injuries, 
complaints  and  wishes.  Black  Hawk  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  appeared  highly  pleased,  said  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  tribe;  but  had  never  heard  or 
seen  of  their  establishing  a  newspaper.  He  requested  the 
gentleman  to  write  his  name  on  the  newspaper,  which  being 
done.  Black  Hawk  folded  up  the  paper  and  put  it  awa}"  with 
care  and  said  he  would  take  it  home  to  his  people  and  show 
it  as  a  specimen  of  what  was  done  by  the  Cherokees. 

While  in  New  York,  after  Black  Hawk  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  had  arisen  from  a  dinner  table  to  which  they  had 
been  invited,  they  retired  to  an  ante-room  to  seek  repose. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present,  was  one  who  requested  an 
introduction,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  religious  conversa- 
tion with  the  sons  of  the  forest.  Young  Black  Hawk,  some- 
times called  Tommy  Hawk,  had  just  thrown  himself  on  a 
sofa,  when  the  object  of  the  visitor  was  made  known  to 
him  through  the  interpreter.  He  smiled,  and  replied,  saying, 
"  I  la-zee  —  I  la-zee,""  —  covered  his  head  with  a  blanket,  and 
fell  asleep. 

Black  Hawk's  reception  on  his  return  to  Rock  Island,  where 
he  was  met  by  Ke-o-kuck's  band,  is  related  by  an  eye-witness 
to  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  under  date  Aug.  5,  J833: 

The  whole  suit  arrived  here  a  few  days  since  loaded  with 
assumed  dignity  and  costly  presents. 
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Ke-o-kuck's  band  speedily  followed  to  vs^elcome  their  broth- 
ers, a  grand  council  assembled,  among  whom  was  myself  to 
witness  the  deliverance  of  the  Hawk  to  his  nation.  The 
council  opened  with  the  address  of  the  President  to  Black 
Hawk,  in  which  he  is  informed  that  in  future  he  was  to 
yield  supremacy  to  his  inferior  Ke-o-kuck,  the  white  man's 
friend. 

The  old  chief  in  violent  agitations,  denied  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  told  him  so;  that  he  would  not  be  advised  by  any 
body,  that  he  wanted  what  he  said  to  be  told  to  the  President; 
and  that  he  in  person  would  have  said  so  in  Washington;  t 
but  that  his  interpreter  could  not  sufficiently  make  known 
his  vie  ws.  The  Col.  [Garland]  made  to  him  a  speech  stating, 
that  by  his  own  treaty  neither  him  or  his  people  could  for 
the  future  head  a  band,  and  that  by  that  treaty;  Ke-o-kuck 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Sac  Nation,  etc.  Ke  o-kuck 
with  benevolence  spoke  awhile  to  the  Hawk,  then  addressed 
the  council,  begging  that  nothing  might  be  remembered  of 
what  the  Hawk  said;  that  he  was  too  old  to  say  any  thing 
good,  and  that  he  was  answerable  for  his  good  behavior. 
The  i)Oor  old  Chief  recalled  his  words,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  my  sympathy  was  ever  more  imbibed,  than  in  witness- 
ing his  expiring  struggle  for  freedom — nothing  but  his 
advanced  age,  and  a  want  of  military  power  will  prevent 
him  from  making  another  effort.  Ke-o-kuck's  band,  gave  us 
a  splendid  dance,  but  the  Hawk's  party  were  either  too  de- 
jected or  too  sullen  to  participate  in  the  festivities. 

That  you  may  tell  the  good  citizens  of  New  York,  these 
Indians  would  willingly  get  up  another  war,  in  order  to 
make  another  visit  to  the  East,  and  return  loaded  with  pres- 
ents and  almost  satiated  with  attention. 


ROBERT  S.  BLACK  AND  TJIE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 

By  GEN.  GEO.  W.  JONES,  of  Dubuque. 


The  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin,  Chronicle,  contains  an  obitu- 
ary of  Robert  S.  Black,  who  died  at  that  place  October  23, 
1S72,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Mr.  Black  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  when 
quite  young.  The  first  years  of  his  residence  in  the  country 
were  passed  in  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
He  came  to  Wisconsin  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Those 
who  now  enjoy  the  peace  and  plenty  with  which  this  region 
is  blest  can  little  imagine  the  dangers  and  discomforts  to 
which  the  pioneers  were  subjected.  The  Indian  war-whoop 
and  the  howl  of  the  scarcely  less  savage  wolf,  was  the  wel- 
come that  greeted  those  who  came  to  wrest  those  beautiful 
hills  and  prairies  from  the  hands  of  desolation. 

During  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Black  rendered  valuable 
services,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was  the  bearer  of 
dispatches  when  none  others  could  be  found  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  in  traveling  through  the  Indian-infested  country. 
Mr.  Black  leaves  many  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  Dubuque,  such  as  the  Bensons,  Wallaces,  Wilsons,  Gen. 
Jones,  Lewis  and  other  old  settlers.  He  married  the  widow 
Mc Arthur,  who  will  be  remembered  by  early  settlers  as  the 
hostess  at  Elk  Grove  and  Belmont,  in  the  days  when  Michigan 
Territory  included  not  only  the  State  by  that  name,  but  the 
territory  now  covered  by  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minneso:a,  and 
so  on,  including  everything  north  of  3(3°  30',  and  west  to  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

Mrs.  Black  was  the  half  sister  of  Henry  Dodge,  the  first 
Governor,  and  the  first  Senator  in  Congress,  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Colonel  of  the  "  Mining  Regiment "  which  put  an 
end  to  the  Black  Hawk  war  by  the  last  battle  at  Bad  Axe 
when  Black  Hawk  was  defeated,  and  which  induced  Maj. 
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Geii.  Atkinson  to  exclaim,  when  he  met  the  old  hero  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  as  he  threw  his  arms  around  him,"  Dodge, 
you  have  saved  me;  you  have  dragged  me  on  to  victory!'^ 
Gen.  Dodge,  like  Gen.  Jackson  in  Florida,  and  Csesar,  when 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  had  violated  Gen.  Atkinson's  order, 
by  going  after  Black  Hawk  instead  of  for  provisions  to  the 
"Blue  Mound" — giving  him  battle  at  the  "Wisconsin 
Heights"  as  he  retreated  towards  Bad  Axe. 

At  this  battle  his  subsequent  brother-in-law,  Black,  his 
brave  sons  Henry  Lewis,  and  Augustus  Csesar,  now  of  Bur- 
lington, our  United  States  Senator  and  Minister  to  Spain, 
his  son-in-law.  Col.  Paschal  Bequette,  how  of  Visalla,  Cali- 
fornia, Wm.  J.  Maddin,  whose  bones  lie  bleached  in  Califor- 
nia, Col.  John  Demint,  now  of  Dixon,  Illmois,  and  his  grand 
son,  Henry  Dodge  Maddin,  acted  bravely  their  parts.  His 
son-in-law  Bequette,  had  previously  shown  his  pluck,  and 
practiced  and  steady  nerves  at  the  battle  of  twenty  Sacs 
who  had  killed  Apple  and  scalped  him,  near  Col.  Wm.  S. 
Hamilton's  ford,  from  the  ambush  in  which  they  were  se- 
creted, and  waiting  for  Gen.  Dodge  as  he  rode  along  from 
Dodgeville  over  to  Hamilton's —  Fort  Union  I  believe  it  was 
called  in  those  days.  I  was  Gen.  Dodge's  aid  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  know. 


REMmiSCENCES  OF  WISCONSIN  IN  1833.' 


But  few  halt  in  the  busy  paths  of  to-day  to  look  back  over 
past  years  when  Wisconsin  lay  sleeping  in  the  cradle  of 
Nature,  as  wild  as  when  the  broad  river  streams  swept  down 
the  hill-slopes  and  valleys  to  the  sea;  when  the  beech,  the 
maple  and  the  linden  had  assumed  their.places  on  the  margin 
of  the  hill,  the  willow  had  began  to  weep  o'er  the  sparkling 
waters,  and  Nature  smiled  on  the  crowning  work  of  creation 
which  summoned  man  to  the  scenes  of  earthly  life  and 
labor. 

But  such  was  the  condition  of  Wisconsin  only  a  short  time 
ago,  and  here  is  a  scrap  of  Wisconsin  history  as  old  to  the 
common  reader  as  the  musical  tones  of  Homer  are  to  the 
fossilized  lover  of  classical  lore. 

In  the  year  1832,  there  were  enlisted  four  companies  of 
U.S.  Rangers,  for  one  year — ^two  from  Indiana,  one  from 
Illinois,  and  one  from  Missouri.  On  the  2od  of  July,  I  en- 
listed in  the  Illinois  company.  Cape.  Jesse  B.  Brown  com- 
manding, and  some  time  in  August  we  spt  out  for  the  front. 
In  those  days  the  front  was  not  down  in  Dixie,  but  any  where 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Badger  State,  wherever  Black 
Hawk  &  Co.  happened  to  be,  we  had  reached  Hickory 
Creek,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Chicago,  when  we  met  a 
messenger  with  word  that  Black  Hawk  had  been  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  and  we  were  ordered  to  Rock  Island. 

We  passed  by  way  of  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  the  Dixon  family 
included  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  point  —  a  census- taker 
in  those  days  could  have  done  better  working  per  diem  than 
per  capita.  From  Dixon's  Ferry  our  route  lay  directly  down 
Rock  River  for  about  eighty  miles;  and  on  the  way  down  the 
soldiers  began  taking  the  cholera,  and  we  had  to  leave  some 
of  them  after  erecting  tents  and  leaving  nurses.  We  went 
into  camp  four  niiles  south  of  Rock  Island,  and  for  three 

'  From  the  Madison  Democrat,  July  1,  1871. 
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weeks  the  cholera  raged  fearfully  in  the  camp  —  thirteen  of 
the  company  died,  and  were  buried  there  in  the  woods  with- 
out the  use  of  such  luxuries  as  coffins. 

The  site  where  Rock  Island  now  stands  was  entirely  va- 
cant —  a  beautiful  blue  grass  sod,  on  which  we  frequently 
drilled.  The  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  of  Indians  came  in  while 
we  were  there,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace;  and,  on  the 
25fch  of  September,  we  received  orders  to  go  into  Winter 
quarters  at  Danville,  III.,  where  we  remained  until  the  loth 
of  April,  1833,  when  we  were  ordered  to  report  at  Dodge- 
ville.  Our  route  lay  by  Hennepin,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
Dixon,  on  Rock  river,  Buffalo  Grove,  Chambers,  Kellogg's 
Grove,  thence  to  Fort  Hamilton  (now  Wiota),  where  there 
was  a  block-house  and  a  small  settlement  of  miners.  Con- 
siderable mining  had  been  done  at  that  place,  but  from  there 
to  Dodgeville  we  saw  no  house. 

At  Dodgeville  wore  a  cluster  of  eight  or  ten  log  cabins, 
with  diggings  and  a  furnace,  and  one  little  variety  store  in 
a  log  cabin  —  these  constituted  the  town,  and  this  was 
mostly  the  property  of  Col.  Dodge.  Here  we  met  our  Col- 
onel for  the  first  time  —  Colonel  Dodge.  After  remaining 
here  a  week  we  started  for  Fort  Winnebago,  via.  Blue 
Mounds,  where  we  found  a  block  house.  There  had  been 
a  settlement  here,  but  the  people  had  all  left  on  account  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  killed  some  of  the  settlers.  From  here 
we  went  to  the  north-west  side  of  Fourth  Lake,  where  we 
encamped  for  a  few  days.  Near  our  encampment  lived  a 
solitary  Frenchman'  in  a  log  cabin.      He  alone  constituted 

'  This  must  have  been  Michel  St. Cjr,  noticed  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
our  Collections.  Wallace  Rowan  had  first  located  at  this  point,  just  north 
of  the  outlet  of  Pheasatit  Branch,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Meudota — after- 
wards the  site  of  Col.  Wm.  B.  Slaugliter's  paper  City  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
and  was  there  at  th^  outbreak  of  tiie  Black  Hawk  War,  in  1833.  Not  long 
after,  and  probably  in  consequ-mce  of  the  Indian  troubles  of  that  per  od, 
he  removed  to  Squaw  or  Strawberry  Point,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Third 
or  Monona  Lake.  Thus  in  May,  1833,  Capt.  Brown's  company  found  a 
"Frenchman  "  —  St.Cyr,  residing  there.  We  may  suppose  he  lo mted  there 
in  the  preceding  Fall,  when  the  Indian  war  had  ended.  This  serves  to  fix 
pretty  nearly  the  early  settleaient  of  St.Cyr  —  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Dane 
county.  L.  C.  D. 
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the  population  of  Dane  county  at  that  tune.  Between  the 
lake  and  Belle  Fountaine  —  a  name  we  gave  the  place  —  we 
spent  some  time  resting  ourselves  and  horses. 

We  considered  the  country  utterly  worthless,  and  thought 
it  would  never  be  settled,  except  that  there  might  be  a  set- 
tlement sometime  at  Blue  Mounds,  and  one  at  Platie  Mounds, 
and  perhaps  a  small  settlement  at  the  Four  Lakes  —  could  we 
have  been  assured  at  that  time,  that  we  would  live  to  see  the 
whole  country  thickly  settled,  with  a  large  ciiy  and  a  State 
capital  at  the  Four  Lakes,  we  should  have-  promised  our- 
selves a  lifetime  of,  at  least,  three  centuries.  The  country 
was  wild  and  desolate  enough,  no  whistling  locomotives, 
lowing  herds,  singing  milk-maids,  tolling  church  bells,  rat- 
tling vehicles,  ringing  anvils,  busy  mills,  or  whistling  plow- 
boys,  then;  the  wild  cat  and  wolf  roamed  at  large  over 
prairie  and  forest  in  search  of  food,  unmolested  by  the  rifle's 
sharp  ring;  the  oriole,  the  nut-hatch,  the  robin,  the  bullfinch, 
and  the  thrush  flitted  from  tree  to  tree,  sang  their  songs, 
built  their  nests  and  reared  their  young;  and  the  white  man's 
voice  had  not  joined  with  theirs  in  singing  praise  to  Him  who 
caused  the  waters  to  gather  themselves  together,  and  the  dry 
land  to  appear. 

After  several  day's  rambling  around  through  this  vsection, 
we  resumed  our  march  toward  Fort  Winnebago.  We  found 
the  whole  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians  encamped,  I  think, 
on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Portage  city.  The  settle- 
ment there  consisted  of  those  in  the  Fort,  and  one  man  with- 
out, who  kept  a  bakery  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
garrison.  The  local  currency  used  was  common  playing 
cards,  cut  in  strips,  issued  by  the  baker  with  his  name  writ- 
ten on  the  back  —  every  spot  good  for  one  shilling  or  a 
loaf  of  bread.  If  it  was  not  quite  a  specie  paying  bank, 
bread  —  the  staff  of  life  —  wai  always  paid  on  demand. 

After  leaving  Winnebago,  we  followed  the  Wisconsin  to 
Helena,  keeping  between  the  river  and  bluff,  not  a  house, 
or  any  sign  of  civilization,  did  we  see  on  the  route.  The 
town  of  Helena,  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  consisted  of  ten  or 
fifteen  houses;  but  was  entirely  deserted,  except  two  men. 
16-H.  C. 
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From  here  we  went  by  way  of  Blue  Mounds  to  Dodgeville, 
and  from  thence  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  back  to  Dodge- 
ville,  where  we  were  discharged  on  the  23rd  day  of  July, 
1833. 

Less  than  two  score  of  years  have  made  a  great  and  pop- 
ulous State  out  of  a  country  then  as  wild  as  Nature  ever 
left  her  work;  and  the  money  earned  soldiering  in  Wiscon- 
sin, thirty-eight  years  ago,  was  invested  in  land  in  Illinois, 
which  was  afterward  sold,  and  the  proceeds  re-invested  in 
this  same  wild  Wisconsin  land,  now  a  first  class  Wisconsin 
farm.  Truly,  we  live  in  a  fast  age,  and  who  dares  to  pre- 
dict what  the  next  half  century  will  bring  to  our  great  ter- 
ritories still  lying  unsettled  in  the  West. 

Cadiz,  Wisconsin. 


COL.  HENRY  GRATIOT- A  PIONEER  OF  WISCONSIN. 


An  address  on  the  occasion  of    the  presentaHon  of   his  portrait  to  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wiscons^in,  November  13,  1884. 

By  HON.  E.  B.  WASHBURNE. 
The  early  history  of  the  country  now  embraced  in  the- 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  No 
man  can  read  the  account  of  the  French  domination  over 
the  whole  country  of  the  Great  Lakes,  running  back  as  far 
as  1671,  and  coming  down  to  1763,  without  awakening 
within  him  the  greatest  admiration  of  those  pious  French 
missionaries  who  erected  the  cross  among  so  many  tribes  of 
Indians,  where  a  white  man  had  never  before  been  seen, 
and  planted  the  flag  of  France  as  the  sign  of  the  protection 
of  the  French  Government.  It  was  the  French  missionary, 
T\  ith  a  devotion  unparalleled,  with  a  courage  unsubdued, 
and  with  a  heroism  never  surpassed,  facing  hardship  and 
'danger  unheard  of,  illustrating  his  whole  life  and  career  with 
pure  and  devout  piety,  who  first  trod  the  soil  of  Wisconsin. 
No  new  State  of  the  Union  has  done  so  much  to  preserve 
its  history  and  illustrate  ics  career  and  progress,  as  has  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Researches  have  been  pushed  in  every 
direction  by  able  and  intelligent  men,  stimulated  by  an  en- 
thusiasm inspired  by  the  subject.  Such  light  has  been  shed 
on  your  earlier  as  well  as  your  later  history,  as  to  challenge 
the  deepest  interest  of  all  whose  tastes  lead  them  to  pursue 
historic  paths.  The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
thanks  to  the  intelligent  and  useful  labors  of  the  men  who 
have  directed  its  affairs,  and  instituted  its  investigations, 
stands  now  in  the  front  rank  among  the  Historical  Societies 
of  the  country.  In  the  history  of  what  was  so  long  known 
as  the  "  North-West,"  it  now  excels  any  Society  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  not  only  passed  beyond  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  historic  research,  but  it  has  sought  in  print  and 
in  canvas  to  perpetuate  the  names  and  lives  and  labors  of 
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the  men  who  have  been  distinguished  in  all  your  annals, 
and  did  so  much  to  give  your  State  so  high  a  rank  among 
the  Commonwealths  of  the  Union. 

I  can  boast  of  having  known  Wisconsin  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  for  I  first  trod  its  soil  in  1840,  four  years  after  it 
had  been  organized  as  a  Territory.  This  was  in  South- 
western Wisconsin,  for  it  was  in  that  section  that  the  first 
considerable  settlements  were  made.  That  was  due  to  the 
discovery  of  Lead  Mines  at  a  very  early  day  in  that  region. 
I  have  now  in  my  possession  an  old  map,  which  I  found  in 
Paris,  published  in  1703,  thirty  j-ears  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  by  Joliet  and  Marquette,  which 
shows  the  existence  of  Lead  Mines  in  that  vicinity.  What 
was  afterward  known  as  Fevre  river,  is  put  down  on  this 
map  as  "La  Riviere  Parisien,"  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  that  river  a  lead  mine  is  marked  down,  "mine 
de  plomb."  Lead  ore  discovered  at  so  early  a  period,  con- 
tinued to  be  sought  for  by  the  Indians  and  the  early  French 
traders  and  explorers  in  what  is  now  South- Western  Wis- 
consin and  North- Western  Illinois,  and  in  1820  and  1821 
what  soon  became  known  as  the  "  Fevre  river  Lead  Mines  " 
began  to  attract  public  attention.  It  was  at  this  time"  that 
Col.  James  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  brother  of  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  afterward  Vice  President,  engaged  in  lead-mining 
and  developed  what  was  known  as  the  "  Buck  Lead,"  near 
where  Galena  now  stands,  which  undoubtedly  yielded  the 
largest  amount  of  mineral  or  lead-ore  ever  discovered  in 
any  one  lode  throughout  the  whole  Mineral  Region  of  the 
Xorth-West. 

"Galena"  had  not  then  an  existence,  and  when  a  post- 
office  for  that  remote  and  almost  unknown  country  was 
established  in  1826,  it  was  named  "Fevre  river,  Crawford 
County,  Illinois,"  At  that  time,  the  boundary-line  between 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Territory  was  so  ill-defined,  that  in 
the  Presidential  election  two  years  later  (1828),  a  poll  was 
opened  at  Platteville,  and  Presidential  electors  for  Illinois 
were  voted  for.  On  the  ith  day  of  June,  1828,  the  commis- 
sioners of  Joe-Daviess  County,  Illinois,  established  a  voting- 
precinct  at  Platteville.    The  boundary-line  between  Illinois 
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and  Michigan  Territory  was  not  officially  defined  until  1830 
Hon.  John  M.  Rountree,  who  still  lives  in  the  same  place, 
and  who  is  so  well  known  in  all  your  earlier  and  later  an- 
nals, and  whose  honored  life  is  still  spared  to  you,  was  one 
of  the  judges  of  that  election.  At  this  time,  Crawford 
County  was  also  assumed  to  be  in  Michigan  Territory,  and 
was  one  of  the  two  counties  in  that  Territory,  and  Prairie 
du  Chien  was  the  county-seat  —  the  old  French  and  Indian, 
and  English  and  American  town,  with  a  history  so  full  of 
interest,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  theatre  of  so 
many  important  events.  When  I  first  visited  Prairie  du 
Chien,  in  1845,  the  outlines  of  the  old  French  fort  were  dis- 
tinctly traceable.  Brown  County  (Green  Bay)  was  the 
other  county. 

In  looking  over  your  early  days,  you  find  much  that 
awakens  your  interest,  and  excites  your  attention,  in  South- 
western Wisconsin.  It  was  there  that  the  Upper  Mississippi 
river  was  discovered  by  Joliet  and  Marquette,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin.  It  was  there,  three  miles  below  the  site 
of  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1673,  that  these 
explorers  entered  into  that  great  river,  before  unknown,  and 
which  had  been  the  object  of  so  much  speculation,  an  event 
which  Father  Marquette  thus  recorded  in  his  journal: 

'  Nons  entrons  heureusement  dans  Missipy,  le  17  Juin  avec  une  joy  que 
je  ne  pids  exprimer.''^  ' 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  now  come  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly of  South-Western  Wisconsin,  as  it  was  that  section  I 
have  known  better  than  any  other.  From  1841,  I  practiced 
law  for  several  years  in  Iowa  and  Grant  counties,  and  had 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  prominent  men,  law- 
yers, politicians,  and  private  citizens,  and  at  a  time  when 
that  section  cut  a  great  figure  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory 
and  State  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  in  Grant  county  that  I  first 
knew  your  honored  and  accomplished  Chief  Justice— Orsa- 
mus  Cole  —  when  a  young  lawyer  at  "Snake  Hollow,"  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  go  back  to  the  old  name,  and  so  soon 
to  become  a  member  of   Congress.     It  was  also  in  Grant 

1  We  enter  happily  in  the  Missipy,  the  17th  of  June,  with  a  joy  I  can 
not  express. 
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county  that  I  knew  at  the  bar  Nelson  Dewey,  a  citizen  of 
the  county,  your  first  Governor;  and  it  was  in  the  same 
county  1  had  as  aysociates  at  the  bar  Ben.  C.  Eastman  and 
J.  Allen  Barber,  both  afterward  members  of  Congress,  and 
both  of  whom  have  paid  the  last  great  debt  of  nature.  It 
was  at  Mineral  Point,  in  Iowa  county,  in  the  spring  of  1842, 
that  a  brother,  to  whom  I  was  allied  by  every  tie  which 
could  bind  one  brother  to  another,  commenced  the  practice 
of  law,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  Congress  for  three 
terms.  Serving  his  country  subsequently  during  the  entire 
time  of  the  Rebellion.  Wisconsin  then  paid  him  its  highest 
honor,  in  electing  him  Governor;  and  when  he  died,  in  the 
Spring  of  1882,  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness,  the  whole  State  paid  the  most  touch- 
ing honors  to  his  memory. 

It  was  in  Iowa  County,  also,  when  Wisconsin  was  yet  a 
Territory,  that  I  contracted  the  most  sacred  and  the  hap- 
piest relation  of  my  life,  for  it  w^as  at  Gratiot's  Grove,  on 
the  31st  day  of  July,  1845,  that  I  married  the  daughter  of 
him  who  is  to-night  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  discovery  of  lead-ore  in  the  Fevre- 
river  Lead  Mines  in  1820  and  1821.  The  development  there 
of  great  mineral  wealth  attracted  large  numbers  of  ad- 
venturous men  in  search  of  sudden  wealth.  For  many 
years  there  was  a  great  influx  of  miners  and  prospectors, 
and  from  the  immediate  country  about  Fevre  river  they 
spread  over  the  surrounding  country  and  into  the  Indian 
possessions  of  Michigan  Territory. 

What  I  have  said  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  and  to  connect  with  Wisconsin  the  name  of 
Henry  Gratiot,  an  early  settler  of  the  then  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, an  enterprising  and  well-known  business  man,  who 
won  an  honored  name  as  a  good  citizen,  and  made  an  im- 
press on  his  time  by  the  extent  of  his  affairs,  the  probity  of 
his  conduct,  and  the  grea,t  and  exceptional  services  he  ren- 
dered to  the  people  in  their  early  struggles,  and  during  the 
Black-Hawk  Wa^-. 

It  is  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  daughter,  Adele 
(jratiot  Washburne,  that  I  now  come  to  present  to  the  State 
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Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  his  portrait,  from  an  origi- 
nal painting  by  Chester  Harding,  and  from  which  a  re- 
markable copy  has  been  made  by  your  Townsman  and 
accomplished  artist,  Mr.  J.  R.  Stuart, 

Henry  Gratiot  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  Territory  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1780,  eighteen 
days  before  Washington's  first  inauguration  as  president. 
The  ordinance  of  1787  had  been  adoi3ted  two  years  before, 
and  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  the  Governor  of  the  North-West 
Territory.  Prairie  du  Chien  was  then,  or  had  a  short  time 
before  been,  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  French  Revo- 
lution closing  in  blood  and  terror  a  few  years  before,  the 
French  residents  of  St.  Louis  were  eagerly  watching  the 
Government  of  the  Directory,  and  interesting  themselves  in 
the  first  glories  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  winning  in 
Sj^ria  and  Egypt.  Gen.  Wilkinson  was  in  the  height  of  his 
treasonable  intrigues  in  the  South- West,  and  Virginia  had 
just  established  the  county  of  Illinois,  which  embraced  the 
present  State  of  Illinois." 

Charles  Gratiot,  the  father  of  Henry  Gratiot,  was  a  re- 
markable man  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  had  a 
history  of  almost  romantic  interest.  His  father  and 
mother  were  Huguenots,  of  LaRochelle,  in  France,  and  were 
driven  from  their  native  land  by  the  savage  act  of 
Louis  XIV,  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes.  They  fled  to 
Switzerland,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Lausanne, 
where  Charles  Gratiot  was  born  in  1753.  When  quite  young 
he  was  sent  to  London  to  receive  a  mercantile  education. 
Developing  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  business,  before 
arriving  at  full  age  he  left  England  for  Canada,  to  seek 
wealth  and  fame  through  the  fur  trade  of  the  North- West. 

Embarking  in  that  commerce,  young,  active,  intelligent, 
and  ambitious,  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  exten- 

'  The  County  of  Illinois  was  establishad  by  act  of  \-  he  Virginia  Legislature 
in  October,  1778;  but  its  organization  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
one.  Sometime  after  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  the  North- Western 
Territory, Gov.  St.  Clair,  in  February,  1790, visited  Kaskaskia,  and  organized 
Randolph  County,  u'hich  like  its  predecestor,  as  Mr.  Wasnburne  states, 
practically  embraced  the  whole  of  Illinois  Territory.  L.  C.  D. 
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sioii  of  his  business,  which  led  him  to  travel  throughout  all 
the  vast  region  of  the  North  West.  With  a  trading  post  at 
Mackinaw,  he  penetrated  everj  part  of  the  country  where 
Frenchmen  and  Indians  were  to  be  found,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  trade  of  his  establishments.  He  visited  the 
Maumee  and  the  Wabash  countries,  traversed  the  Upper 
Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi  river  from  the  Fails  of  St.  An- 
thony to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  About  the  year  1770  he 
visited  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  those  two  old  towns 
which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  your  history.  In  1793,  he 
made  the  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  Montreal  in  a  canoe,  up  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Wisconsin,  then  by  the  Wisconsin  to 
Green  Bay,  thence  to  Mackinaw,  and  from  there  down  the 
Lakes  to  Montreal;  a  wonderful  trip,  and  one  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  at  this  day. 

Leaving  the  country  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  1774,  Charles 
Gratiot  turned  his  attention  to  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"  Illinois  Countrj ,"  and  set  up  establishments  at  Cahokia 
and  Kaskaskia,  where  he  engaged  in  business  enterprises, 
and  had  a  large  commerce  with  the  white  and  Indian  popu- 
lation throughout  that  whole  country.  It  was  when  George 
Kogers  Clark  invaded  the  country,  that  he  stepped  forward 
and  gave  to  him  all  he  had  of  influence  and  fortune  in  the 
cause  of  the  American  Revolution.  Of  this  epoch  and  of 
Charles  Gratiot,  Gov.  Reynolds,  in  his  "  Pioneer  History  of 
Illinois.'''  says: 

"It  is  known  to  all,  that  Clark  had  scarcely  received  any 
means  from  Virginia  to  conquer  and  retain  the  Illinois 
Country.  The  army  commanded  by  Clark  was  in  a  starving 
and  destitute  condition,  and  had  to  rely  for  support  on  the 
resources  of  the  country.  They  remained  in  the  Illinois  and 
Wabash  country  for  several  years,  and  were  supported  by 
the  inhabitants  during  that  time.  The  French  people  were 
too  poor  to  give  away  their  subsistence,  and  the  support  of 
the  army  fell  upon  Gratiot  and  Vigo  for  most  of  the  above 
crisis.  If  the  supplies  had  not  been  given  by  Gratiot  and 
others,  the  great  and  glorious  campaign  of  Clark  must  have 
failed  for  ihe  time  being.  But  the  generous  heart  of  Gra- 
tiot came  to  the  rescue,  and  he  paid  and  became  account- 
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able  to  them  to  the  fall  amount  of  his  vast  estate  for  the 
supplies  of  the  American  army.  His  heart  and  soul  were 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  The  blood  of  the 
country  of  Tell  burned  in  his  veins,  and  all  his  means  were^ 
exhausted  in  the  glorious  conquest  of  Illinois.  In  payment 
for  his  advances,  Virginia  agreed  to  give  him  thirty- thous- 
and acres  of  land  in  Kentucky;  but  after  the  State  was  or- 
ganized, it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  agreement."  ' 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Charles  Gratiot  left  the 
Illinois  country  and  settled  in  Upper  Louisiana,  at  fSt.  Louis,- 
He  had  come  there  with  a  splendid  business  reputation  ac- 
quired in  the  Illinois  Country  and  elsewhere,  and  the  histo- 
rian of  St.  Louis  says,  that  at  this  time  he  was  better  known 
in  Paris,  London  and  Geneva  than  on  this  Continent.  He 
married  Victoire  Chouteau,  the  sister  of  Pierre  and  Auguste 
Chouteau,  and,  allying  himself  to  the  founders  of  St.  Louis, 
he  came  to  be  distinguished  as  one  of  its  most  enterprising 
and  conspicuous  citizens.  Enjoying  an  ample  fortune  for 
that  time,  his  home  was  the  center  of  hospitality.  His  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  English  language,  then  almost  un- 
known in  that  part  of  the  country,  brought  to  him  .all 
strangers  visiting  St.  Louis. 

Though  for  so  long  a  time  within  Spanish  jurisdiction, 
and  nominally  under  Spanish  rule,  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
were  thoroughly  and  completely  French  in  language,  habits 
and  thought.  When  in  1800,  Spain  retro-ceded  Upper  Louis- 
iana to  France,  the  people  of  St.  Louis  rejoiced  in  being  un-' 
der  the  French  flag.  But  in  three  years  afterward  France 
ceded  all  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  The  treaty  mak- 
ing ths  cession  was  ratified  April  30,  1803;  but  the  news  of 

'When  it  was  learned,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  that  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion of  British  and  Indians  was  being  fitted  out  against  St.  Louis,  ihe  in- 
habitants of  that  place,  despairing  of  successful  resistance,  deputed  Charles 
Gratiot  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  then  at  Fort  J.ffer- 
son,  a  sh-rt  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Clark  quickly  re- 
sponded to  this  appeal,  and  hastened  himself,  with  surh  a  detachment  as 
he  could  spare,  for  Cahokia,  the  nearest  American  girrison  to  the  point  of 
the  threatened  attac':.  T  le  British  and  Indi  ns  were  repulsed— Clark  and 
his  troops  aidmg  i'l  driving  back  this  savage  horde.  See  Beck's  Gazetteer 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  p.  325.  L  C.  D. 
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it  did  not  reacli  St.  Louis  till  a  "  bright  day  in  August."  But 
the  news  was  not  well  received  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
St.  Louis.  There  is  nothing  in  history  more  touching  than 
the  devotion  and  affection  which  these  old  French  residents 
had  for  their  mother  country.  The  loye  of  la  belle 
France  was  with  them  a  supreme  and  ruling  passion. 
It  was  with  feelings  of  unmeasured  sadness  and  regret 
that  they  found  their  allegiance  to  France  was  to 
be  severed.  The  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  sank 
deeply  into  their  hearts.  The  long  association  of  Charles 
Gratiot  with  George  Rogers  Clark:  and  his  associates,  who 
captured  Illinois,  the  iaterest  he  had  taken  in  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  fortune  he  had  devoted  to  uphold- 
ing that  holy  cause,  had  made  him  in  heart  and  sympathy 
more  of  an  American  than  any  man  in  St.  Louis.  He  had 
the  strongest  desire  to  see  the  French  Territory  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  Independence  of  which  he  had 
contributed  so  much.  He  hailed  the  event  with  joy.  On 
the  10th  of  March,  ISOi,  tenderly  and  reverently  the  proud 
ensign  of  France  was  lowered  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
multitude,  and  amid  tears  and  sighs.  Then  was  thrown  to 
the  breezes  of  heaven  the  starry  banner  of  our  Republic. 
All  this  important  and  interesting  ceremony,  the  germ  of 
so  much  greatness,  took  place  on  the  balcony  of  the  house 
of  the  grandfather  (on  her  father's  side)  of  the  donor  of 
this  portrait;  and  as  the  American  flag  was  lifted  toward 
the  heavens,  the  emblem  of  a  new,  a  great  and  a  powerful 
nation,  he  alone  saluted  it  with  respect  and  affection. 

Charles  Gratiot  had  four  sons.  The  oldest,  Charles 
Gratiot,  Jr.,  was  educated  at  West  Point,  graduated  in  the 
engineer  corps,  and  became  distinguished  in  his  profession. 
As  a  young  offiLjer,  he  gained  much  distinction  in  the  war 
of  18r^,  and  in  after-years  became  the  chief  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  in  the  United  States  army.  He  was  the  officer 
who  planned  and  constructed  Fortress  Monroe  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  stands  to- 
day tho  most  extensive  and  important  fortifications  on  the 
American  continent,  which  will  remain  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  the  skill  and  scientific  accomplishments  of  Gen. 
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Charles  Gratiot.  The  United  States  honored  his  memory 
by  giving  his  name  to  an  important  fort  —  Fort  Gratiot  — 
on  the  Straits  of  Huron  in  Michigan,  while  that  State 
named  one  of  its  large  and  important  counties  after  him  — 
Gratiot  County.  The  second  son  was  Henry  Gratiot,  the 
subject  of  this  notice;  the  third  son,  John  P.  B.  Gratiot,  the 
associate  and  partner  of  Henry  in  the  Lead- Mines;  the  fourth 
son,  Paul  M.  Gratiot,  who  in  1829-30  was  a  resident  of  Michi- 
gan Territory,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gratiot  &  Terry, 
doing  business  at  Diamond  Grove,  Iowa  county.  His  part- 
ner, John  B.  Terry,  was  well  known  to  the  early  settlers, 
and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council. 

Henry  Gratiot  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Hempstead  in 
St.  Louis,  January  26,  1813.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Stephen  Hempstead,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  from  which 
State  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  in  1811.  He  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolution,  who  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  served  as  a  segeant  in  the  company  of 
Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  the  "martyr  spy;"  the  steadfast  friend 
of  that  noble,  generous  and  accomplished  young  officer,  he 
accompanied  him  in  his  fatal  mission. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  of  the  strictest  pro- 
bity, and  was  possessed  of  ail  the  elements  of  the  best  type 
of  the  New  England  character.  Col.  Benton  once  spoke  of 
him  in  the  most  expressive  and  beautiful  language:  "Mr, 
Hempstead  was  a  true  and  brave  man,  a  man  pure  and 
without  reproach,  fearing  God,  and  discharging  every  public 
and  private  duty  with  scrupulous  exactness;  he  united  be- 
nevolence with  true  piety,  and  in  him  patriotism  was  sub- 
limated to  the  highest  degree." 

His  eldest  son,  Edward  Hempstead,  had  preceded  him  to 
the  West,  and  had  settled  in  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana 
in  1804.  A  young  man  of  the  highest  character  and  excep- 
tional ability,  he  v/as  elected  the  first  delegate  in  Congress 
after  the  Territory  of  Missouri  was  organized.  Hence  it  is^ 
that  the  donor  of  this  portrait  is  the  niece  of  the  first  man 
who  ever  sat  in  the  halls  of  Congress  from  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi  river. 

A  young  man  with  a  wife  and  a  family  of  five  children. 
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growing  up,  ^Ir,  Gratiot  had  thougiit  much  of  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  had  imbibed  such  a  hatred  of  the  institution, 
that  he  had  determined  in  his  own  mind,  without  consulta- 
tion and  without  advice  from  any  source,  that  he  would  not 
live  in  or  bring  up  his  family  in  a  slave  State.  In  1M25,  the 
Fevre-river  Lead  Mines  having  been  but  a  short  time  before 
opened  up,  and  it  being  in  free  territory,  he  determined  to 
settle  with  his  family  in  that  new  El  Dorado.  His  brother, 
J.  P.  B.  Gratiot  (Jean  Pierre  Bugnion),  determined  to  asso- 
ciate himself  with  him  in  his  enterprise,  and  in  the  middle 
of  October,  1825,  they  departed  on  their  journey.  Their  out- 
fit consisted  of  a  two-horse  wagon,  with  supplies  and  imple- 
ments, and  three  trusty  "  royageurs."  Peoria  was  then  only 
a  small  out-post,  and  from  there  to  Fevre  river  it  was  an 
almost  unbroken  prairie.  They  camped  at  night  in  the 
groves  or  on  the  prairie;  shooting  a  variety  of  game  for 
their  subsistence,  and  jerking  their  meat  before  the  camp- 
fire,  Indian  fashion.  After  an  interesting  trip,  crossing 
Rock  river  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion. The  two  brothers  pitched  their  tent  about  a  mile  from 
the  river  in  a  ravine,  and  near  a  beautiful  spring,  since 
known  as  Sunny  Spring,  and  there  they  commenced  build- 
ing cabins  and  log-smelting  furnaces. 

In  the  Spring  of  182''.,  Mr.  Henry  Gratiot  brought  his  fam- 
ily to  Fevre  river.  Their  trip  was  made  by  steamboat  and 
keelboat,  consuming  nearly  sixty  days.  In  the  Summer  of 
the  same  year,  reports  were  spread  of  a  rich  discovery  of 
lead-ore  about  fifteen  miles  north  and  east  of  Fevre  river, 
by  the  Winnebago  Indians.  The  discovery  was  regarded  as 
a  great  secret  by  the  Indians,  and  one  not  to  be  divulged 
without  offending  the  "Great  Spirit,"  But  the  richness  of 
the  mines,  and  the  desire  to  profit  from  them,  were  too  much 
for  the  Indians,  and  while  they  would  not  impart  the  secret 
directly,  and  offend  the  Great  Spirit,  they  had  been  long 
enough  with  the  white  man  to  know  how  to  "  whip  the  devil 
around  the  stump."  They,  therefore,  told  Jes:5e  W.  Shull, 
who  had  long  been  an  Indian  trader,  if  he  would  go  with 
them  to  the  top  of  what  is  now  Berry's  Hill,  overlooking  ihe 
country  to  the  north  and  east,  they  would  shoot  arrows  in  a 
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certain  direction,  which,  if  followed  up,  would  reveal  their 
great  secret, 

Shull  followed  up  the  lead,  and  put  up  a  cabin  near  the 
place  where  the  Indians  had  found  the  mineral,  and  com- 
menced prospecting  for  himself  for  lead  ore.  But  the  In- 
dians soon  drove  him  off.  and  soon  after  this  the  Gratiot 
brothers,  availing  themselves  of  a  friendly  half-breed  Win- 
nebago woman,  Catlierine  Myott,  negotiated  with  the  In- 
dians for  the  right  to  dig  for  mineral  or  lead  ore  in  their 
lands,  they  paying  therefor  a  large  amount  of  goods  and 
supplies.  And  thus  was  the  discovery  made  and  utilized  of 
the  celebrated  Shullsburgh  mines,  which  have  first  and  last 
yielded  a  vast  amount  of  wealth. 

From  the  dearth  of  timber  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fevre  river,  the  Messrs.  Gratiot  soon  found  out  that  smelt- 
ing could  not  be  made  profitable  where  they  had  established 
their  first  furnace.  The  process  of  smelting  lead  ore  at  that 
time  was  very  crude,  being  but  a  slight  improvement  on  the 
Indian  mode  of  smelting  by  a  log  furnace  or  an  ash  furnace. 
These  simple  modes  were  succeeded  by  the  ''  Drummond 
furnace,''  or  "  cupola  furnace,"  a  most  valuable  invention, 
made  by  Robert  A.  Drummond,  of  Joe-Daviess  County,  111. 
The  log  furnaces  could  only  be  used  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  timber.  Having  obtained  the  right  to  mine 
on  the  Winnebago  lands,  Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Gratiot,  procured  to  be 
made  an  authentic  survey  thereof,  and  the  location  was 
thereafter  for  man 7  years  known  as  "Gratiot's  Survey." 

The  brothers  then  determined  to  abandon  their  smelting 
operations  at  Fevre  river,  and  commence  them  in  a  mag- 
nificent grove  of  timber,  which  from  that  time  to  this  has 
been  known  as  "  Gratiot's  Grove."  On  the  prairie  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  grove,  the}'-  commenced  building  houses 
for  their  families,  domestics,  and  workmen.  The  facilities 
for  smelting  soon  became  so  great,  that  a  large  part  of  all 
the  ore  raised  in  the  Mines  was  brought  there  to  be  smelted. 
James  Bennett,  an  old  settler  of  the  Lead-Mines  and  of  Joe 
Daviess  County,  and  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  old  All- 
anwrath  Diggings,  a  few  miles  from  Galena,  once  told  me 
that  he  hauled  all   his  mineral  to   Gratiot's   Grove  to   be 
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smelted.  Takino^  a  load  there  on  one  occasion,  he  says  he 
found  nine  smelling  furnaces  running,  and  that  he  had  to 
wait  nearly  all  day  for  his  turn  to  come  to  have  his  load  of 
mineral  weighed.  A  season  of  prosperity  followed,  and 
there  became  a  settlement  of  some  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred people.  This  was  before  Shullsburgh  had  an  exist- 
ence. 

At  this  time,  Gratiot's  Grove  was  considered  to  be  in  Illi- 
nois, and  outside  of  Galena,  the  most  important  point  in  the 
Fevre-river  Lead  Mines.  Strange.'S  visiting  Galena  were 
not  satisfied  without  having  visited  Gratiot's  Grove.  And 
to  illustrate  the  changes  in  the  countr^^  it  may  be  stated  that 
this  settlement,  once  so  full  of  life,  business,  and  animation, 
has  utterly  disappeared,  and  there  is  hardly  more  than  a 
single  farm-house  on  the  original  site.  From  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Gratiot's  Grove  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Black-Hawk  war,  the  little  village  was  the  seat  of 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  a  genuine  hospitality.  The 
natural  situation  was  most  lovely.  The  people  were  all  con- 
genial, living  very  near  together,  and  their  enjoyments, 
trials,  and  privations  were  all  in  common.  The  wife  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  B.  Gratiot  was  a  French  lady  of  the  highest  education, 
and  wonderful  accomplishments.  All  her  family  were 
driven  from  France  by  the  storms  of  the  Revolution.  Her 
mother  was  a  lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  ?[ctrie  Antoinette. 

It  is  quite  a  translation  from  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  to 
Gratiot's  Grove;  but  she  met  all  the  changes  with  content- 
ment, and  in  the  most  admirable  spirit.  Though  brought 
up  in  France,  and  with  a  French  education,  she  acquired  in 
the  course  of  her  life  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and  wrote  it  with  a  beauty  and  simplicity  rarely 
equaled.  A  short  time  before  her  death,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  she  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  Fevre  river  Lead  Mines  and  of 
Gratiot's  Grove,  from  3  82G  to  1841,  which  is  of  marvalous  in- 
terest and  beauty.  In  speaking  of  Gratiot's  Grove,  the  first 
time  she  ever  saw  it,  in  1827,  she  says:  "Never  in  all  my 
wanderings  had  I  beheld  a  more  delightful  prospect:  the 
beautiful  rolling  prairies  extending  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  the  magnificent  grove,  as  yet 
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untouched  by  the  felling-axe,  forming  a  graceful  frame  to 
the  lovely  landscape."  This  description  recalls  to  my  own 
mind  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Gratiot's  Grove,  in  the  Summer 
of  1841,  and  the  beauty  of  that  whole  country  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  which  time  can  never  efface. 

Mrs.  Gratiot  describes  the  life  at  the  Grove  with  the  most 
charming  naivete:  "Ours,"  she  says,  "was  a  happy  life.  We 
were,  as  it  may  be  said,  camping  out.  We  made  the  most 
of  it,  and  were  full  of  life  and  enjoyment.  We  had  many 
visiting  us,  strangers  as  well  as  friends,  and  all  were  wel- 
come, and  to  whom  we  offered  a  pallet  and  a  meal  under  a 
shade  of  green  boughs."  *  *  *  ''Our  families  enjoyed  almost 
uninterupted  happiness  and  prosperity.  The  old  days  at  the 
Grove  can  never  be  forgotten.  Gay  surprise  parties  in  the 
Winter  would  come  to  the  Grove  with  jingling  sleigh-bells 
to  have  a  dance,  and  in  return  we  enjoyed  going  to  pleasure- 
parties  in  Galena."  Bat  sometimes  deep  shadows  fell  across 
their  paths.  She  speaks  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Henry 
Gratiot,  who  often  found  herself  alone  with  her  children, 
when  her  husband  was  necessarily  absent,  and  then  she  adds, 
"that  to  the  greatest  gentleness  and  fortitude  she  joined  the 
courage  of  a  heroine:  a  most  devoted  wife,  an  affectionate 
mother,  and  kind  friend,  she  was  beloved  and  honored  by  all." 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  brought  alarm 
and  unhappiness  to  this  peaceful  village.  In  speaking  of 
that  event,  Mrs.  Gratiot  says:  "Up  to  this  time 
(1832),  our  dwellings  had  been  completed,  and  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  many  comforts,  and  in  our  light-heartedness, 
never  dreamed  of  the  storm  gathering  over  our  heads.  On 
the  4th  of  July  I  claimed  the  privilege  of  entertaining  our 
friends  at  dinner;  the  table  was  set,  the  guests  assembled. 
Ours  were  primitive  accommodations.  I  was  carrying  a 
large  bowl  of  custard  to  the  table,  Mrs.  Henry  Gratiot  was 
assisting  me  carrying  something,  when  we  saw  four  tall 
Indians,  with  guns  in  their  hands,  coming  to  th3 
house.  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  the  bowl  fell  from 
my  hands,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  children .  I  ran  in  to 
apprise  the  gentlemen.  The  Indians  gravely  entered,  and 
we  were  quite  relieved  when  we  saw  our  visitors  stack  their 
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guns  and  accept  a  share  of  our  dinner;  but  all  appetite  and 
joyousness  had  fled." 

An  interpreter  was  sent  for,  and  it  was  found  that  these 
unlooked-for  visitors  were  friendly  Winnebago  chiefs,  who 
in  their  friendship  for  the  Gratiots,  had  come  to  warn  them 
that  on  account  of  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  in  their 
territory,  they  could  no  longer  restrain  their  young  men 
from  making  war.  They  said  they  did  not  want  to  hurt 
them,  but  wanted  to  advise  them  to  remove  their  women 
and  children.  This  was  an  admonition  to  be  heeded.  The 
news  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  all  was  terror  and  confusion. 
All  the  women  and  children  were  sent  to  Galena.  Mrs. 
Gratiot  says:  "  We  made  our  preparations  to  leave  with 
'heavy  hearts,  leaving  our  husbands  to  the  dangers  of  Indian 
warfare,"  and  she  continues  sadly,  "  when  the  teams  drove 
up  to  take  us  away,  we  left  our  homes  with  many  tears." 

Many  others  besides  Mrs.  Gratiot  have  written  of  Gra- 
tiot's Grove,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  location,  its  beautiful 
climate,  and  the  character  of  its  society.  Mr.  Caleb  At- 
water,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  treaties  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  in  1829,  visited  Gratiot's  Grove  in  the  Fall  of  that 
year.  In  a  volume  published  by  him  in  1831,  he  speaks  of 
Gratiot's  Grove  as  follows: 

"About  twenty  families  reside  in  this  secluded  grove. 
Among  the  interesting  peo})le  here  are  Mrs.  Henry  Gratiot, 
who  was  born  and  educated  in  New  London,  Conn.;  Mrs.  J. 
P.  B.  Gratiot,  who  was  born  and  educated  in  Paris;  Mrs. 
John  R.  Coonce,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  En- 
lish  botanist,  John  Bradbury,  and  who  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  London.  They  all  live  within  a  few  rods  of  each 
other.         *  *  There  is  a  post-office  here,  and  mail 

passes  through  the  place  once  a  week,  to  and  from  Galena. 
Mr.  Gratiot  has  large  lead-f  arnaces  here,  and  there  is  a  dry 
goods  store,  but  no  doggery  in  the  village." 

A  roving  contributor  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  in  July,  1844, 
writing  from  Gratiofs  Grove,  thus  describes  that  locality,  as 
it  appeared  to  him  at  that  time: 
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*        *        *        "  'lis  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  has  done  for  this  delicious  land."" 

"  This  lovely  and  romantic  spot  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  very  near  the  dividing 
line  between  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  about  twenty 
miles  east  from  the  Mississippi  river.  Galena,  Illinois,  the 
depot  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  Mines,  and  a  place  of 
great  business  and  activity,  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  a  direc- 
tion a  little  south  of  west,  from  that  part  of  the  Grove  where 
I  write.  The  first  settlement  made  here  of  white  men  was 
in  1836  —  the  whole  country  around  here  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  Winnebago  Indians.  At  that  early  period,  the  In- 
dians had  made  discoveries  of  lead  ore,  and  had  made  some  ■ 
progress  in  smelting  it  in  a  rude  way.  Col.  Henry  Gratiot,^. 
an  enterprising  frontier-man,  and  a  brother  of  Gen.  Gratiot, 
of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  was  the  first  settler,  and  hence^ 
the  name  of  Gratiot's  Grove.  In  all  my  travels  in  the  West; 
I  have  not  seen  a  section  of  country  combining  so  many 
advantages  with  so  much  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth, 
and  so  well  watered  and  timbered,  as  the  country  around. 
Gratiot's  Grove.  Nature  never  spread  out  a  fairer  and! 
nobler  field  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  man.  The  great- 
natural  beauty  of  the  country,  with  its  shady  groves,  its 
high  rolling  prairies,  and  its  rippling  streams;  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  richness  of  the  mines  and  the  salubrity  of 
of  the  climate,  cannot  be  surpassed." 

To  us  who  live  in  these  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  strangers 
to  internecine  commotion,  and  undisturbed  by  war,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  realize  that  little  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  in  what  is  now  your  beautiful  and  peaceful  county  of 
Lafayette,  women  and  children  were  fleeing  from  the  tom- 
ahawk and  the  scalping-knife.  It  is  well  for  us  in  our  busy 
and  active  lives  to  pause  in  the  presence  of  such  a  history,  and 
pay  a  respectful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  of  your 
early  settlers  who,  amid  so  many  dangers  and  privations, 
helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  your  noble  State. 

There  never  was  a  white  man  in  his  time,  or  any  other 
time,  that   had  so  murh  influence  over  thft  Indians  of  the 
17-H.  C. 
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North- West  as  Col.  Gratiot.  His  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character,  obtained  by  him  while  in  St.  Louis,  through  his 
brothers-in-law,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  and  John  P.  Cabanne, 
both  controlling  spirits  in  the  American  Fur  Company- 
taught  him  that  to  obtain  consideration  and  influence  with 
the  Indians,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  deal  with  them  with 
kindness  and  good  faith,  and  never  to  practice  on  them  any 
deceit.  Let  an  Indian  be  once  knowingly  deceived  by  a 
white  man,  confidence  was  gone,  and  never  to  be  regained. 
Always  dealing  honorably  and  frankly  with  the  Indians, 
treating  them  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  vigilantly 
guarding  himself  and  all  about  him  against  the  least  decep- 
tion, even  in  the  smallest  matters.  Col.  Gratiot  obtained  an 
almost  unbounded  control  and  influence  over  them,  particu- 
larly the  Winnebago  tribe,  which  in  his  time  claimed  all  the 
country  in  what  is  now  South-Western  Wisconsin  and 
North- Western  Illinois. 

Col.  Hercules  L.  Dousman,  so  well  known  to  all  your  early 
settlers,  as  connected  with  the  American  Fur  Company,  and 
so  long  the  manager  of  its  vast  trading  establishment  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  as  a  business  man  without  an  equal 
during  his  day  and  generation  in  the  North-West,  once  told 
me,  that  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  what  they  had  to  guard 
against  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  was  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible deception  when  dealing  with  them.  If  by  any  acci- 
dent or  mistake  a  blanket  or  a  gun,  or  any  other  article, 
which  was  not  up  to  the  standard  was  sold  to  an  Indian,  the 
utmost  pains  would  be  taken  to  exchange  the  faulty  article, 
and  replace  it  by  the  most  perfect  one  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, without  regard  to  trouble  or  expense.  And  such  was 
always  the  rule  of  the  American  Fur  Company  in  all  of  its 
colossal  transactions  with  the  Indians  over  half  a  continent, 
and  it  was  that  which  enabled  it,  during  its  entire  existence, 
to  hold  such  a  control  over  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  two  most  important  Indian  treaties  ever  concluded  in 
the  then  Xorth-AVest,  was  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomios,  executed  July  27, 
1829;  and  the  treaty  with  the  Winnebagoes,  executed 
August  1, 1820.      These  treaties  were  negotiated  with  the 
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various  tribes  of  Indians  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  Gen.  John  McNeil,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Pierre  Menard,  ex-Lieut.  Governor  of  Illinois, 
and  Caleb  Atwater,  a  weak  and  inoffensive  old  man  from 
Ohio,  Charles  S.  Hempstead,  for  many  years  my  law 
partner  at  Galena,  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
The  country  purchased  was  of  vast  importance,  embracing- 
the  region  from  Rock  Island  to  the  Wisconsin  river  on  the 
north,  and  to  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east,  and  taking  in  all 
that  is  now  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin, 
and,  in  fact,  making  the  United  States  the  possessor  of  all 
the  Indian  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin  River. 

The  first  person  in  civil  life  to  whom  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  and  others  interested  in  making  a  treaty 
was  directed  was  Col.  Gratiot,  as  a  man  having  more  in- 
fluence with  the  Indians  than  any  other  in  securing  the 
object  sought  for.  The  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Winnebagoes,  brought  to  him  the  confidence  of 
the  other  tribes,  who  eagerly  sought  his  advice  and  sugges- 
tions. Of  such  value  were  the  services  of  Col.  Gratiot  in 
negotiating  the  treaty,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
wrote:  "Col.  Gratiot  is  very  busy,  and  if  a  treaty  be  made 
with  the  Winnebagoes,  the  Government  may  mainly  thank 
him  for  it." 

From  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  Indians 
and  Col.  Gratiot,  he  had  been  enabled  to  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence in  arranging  the  Indian  troubles  of  1827-8;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out  in  1832  (which 
drew  the  Winnebagoes  into  its  vortex),  that  his  full  influ- 
ence was  felt.  In  the  annals  of  those  times,  few  names 
more  frequently  appear  than  that  of  Col.  Gratiot,  and  no 
man  throughout  the  whole  trouble  accomplished  more  than 
he.  The  position  he  held  as  agent  for  the  Winnebagoes, 
and  the  friendly  relations  that  had  existed  between  him  and 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  I  have  stated,  that  the  chiefs  had  come  to  his  house  at 
Gratiot's  Grove  to  advise  him  that  war  was  to  be  declared, 
and  to  remove  the  women  and  children. 
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The  most  important  and  dangerous  mission  confided  to 
Col.  Gratiot  was  the  one  with  which  he  was  intrusted  by 
Gen.  Atkinson,  who  was  in  command  of  all  the  force  em- 
ployed against  the  Indians  at  the  time.  He  deemed  it  im- 
portant that  an  effort  for  some  accommodation  with  the 
Indians  should  be  made  through  the  Prophet,  who  was  the 
right  arm  of  Black  Hawk.  To  that  end  he  had  recourse  to  the 
good  offices  of  Col.  Gratiot  as  the  only  man  who  would  dare  to 
undertake  the  mission.  Gen.  Atkinson  prepared  a  letter  to 
the  hostile  chief  to  be  taken  to  the  Prophet  by  his  commis- 
sioner, Col.  Gratiot.  The  village  of  the  Prophet  was  situ- 
ated on  the  beautiful  Rock  River  in  what  is  now  Whiteside 
County,  111.  There  is  now  on  the  site  of  the  Prophet's  vil- 
lage a  beautiful  and  flourishing  little  town,  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Prophet's  Town."  I  had  in  my  possession,  when 
in  Paris,  an  original  painting  of  the  Prophet,  by  Catlin.  I 
had  represented  Whiteside  County  in  Congress  for  six  years, 
and  had  there  many  valued  friends.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
a  copy  of  this  painting  would  be  considered  by  the  people 
of  Whiteside  county  a  valuable  and  interesting  souvenir  of 
the  great  chief  whose  home  had,  in  by-gone  days,  so  long 
been  in  their  county.  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  gifted 
pencil  of  Healy  to  make  a  copy  to  present  to  Whiteside 
County.  That  being  accomplished  in  the  most  admirable 
manner,  I  made  the  presentation,  accompanied  by  an  ad- 
dress, at  Morrison,  the  county-seat,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and 
as  connected  with  Col.  Gratiot,  I  venture  to  embrace  in  this 
paper  what  I  said  of  this  incident  : 

"  It  was  the  circumstance  of  the  good  relations  and  the 
high  respect  in  which  Col.  Gratiot  was  held  by  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  North- West,  that  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  he  was  deputy  by  the  military  authorities  to  visit  the 
Prophet  at  his  village.  Prophet's  Town,  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  and  with  a  view  to  some  accommodation  that  might 
spare  the  inhabitants  the  horrors  of  a  warfare  with  savages. 
He  bore  a  letter  from  Gen.  Atkinson,  who  was  in  command 
at  Fort  Armstrong.  This  was  an  imi)ortant  though  danger- 
ous mission.  Col.  Gratiot  took  with  him  his  Secretary  and 
several  Winnebago  chiefs,  all  his  fast  friends,  and  all  on 
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good  terms  with  the  whites  of  the  country  in  that  time  of 
so  much  peril.  It  is  interesting  to  know  who  they  were. 
There  was  Broken  Shoulder,  an  Indian  of  stalwart  frame, 
great  intelligence,  courage,  and  sobriety.  He  had  previously 
been  an  enemy  of  the  whites,  and  he  was  shot  in  the  shoul- 
der while  scalping  a  white-man  at  Fort  Edwards,  near 
Warsaw,  111.  Hence  his  name.  Broken  Shoulder.  Whirling 
Thunder  was  a  man  of  great  repute  for  his  sagacity  and 
wisdom  in  council.  White  Crow  was  an  Indian  of  bad 
character,  tall,  slim,  with  a  hawk  nose,  and  with  as  much  of 
a  sinister  look  as  a  man  could  have  who  had  only  one  eye, 
for  one  of  his  eyes  had  been  put  out  in  a  brawl.  He  was 
addicted  to  gambling,  fighting,  drinking,  and  other  disrep- 
utable practices.  Little  Medicince  Man  was  a  fine-looking 
man,  rather  under  ordinary  size,  quiet,  subdued,  gentle- 
manly. Little  Priest  was  one  of  the  most  reputable  of  all 
the  chiefs,  able,  discreet,  wise,  and  moderate,  and  always 
sincerely  friendly  to  the  whites.  The  party  took  their  canoes 
at  Dixon's  ferry,  and  descended  Rock  river  to  the  Prophet's 
Village.  No  sooner  had  the  canoes  landed  than  the  Indians 
surrounded  the  party  with  every  demonstration  of  violence, 
and  made  all  of  them  prisoners.  At  the  moment  of  the 
seizing  of  Col.  Gratiot,  the  Prophet  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Seeing  his  old  friend  in  danger,  he  rushed  upon  his  people, 
and  interfered  in  his  defense,  crying  out:  "Good  man,  good 
man,  my  friend.  I  take  him  to  my  wigwam;  I  feed  him; 
he  be  good  friend  of  my  Indians."  Col.  Gratiot  being  con- 
nected with  the  Chouteaus  of  St.  Louis,  the  founders  of  the 
American  Fur  company,  which  vast  concern  wielded  an 
immense  influence  among  the  Indian  tribes,  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  called  by  the  Indians  'Chouteau.^ 
Arriving  as  a  prisoner  at  the  wigwam,  the  Prophet  said  to 
him,  that  if  he  came  as  'Chouteau'  he  should  welcome  him 
to  his  village;  but  if  he  came  as  a  ivhite  man  he  must  con- 
sider him,  like  all  the  whites,  an  enemy,  and  detain  all  the 
party  as  prisoners.  Col.  Gratiot  explained  to  the  Prophet 
the  peaceful  object  of  his  mission,  which  was  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  Indians,  and  how  great  would  be  the  perfidy  if  he 
and  his  party  should  be  detained  or  harmed.    The  situation 
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of  the  Prophet  was  very  embarrassing.  He  wanted  to  save 
his  friend,  but  the  young  men  and  warriors  who  were  be- 
hind him  were  clamoring  for  the  scalps  of  the  prisoners, 
and  would  never  consent  to  their  departure.  After  keeping 
the  prisoners  two  or  three  days,  the  Prophet,  uneasy,  rest- 
less, and  disturbed  by  conflicting  emotions,  finally  said  to 
Col.  Gratiot:  'Chouteau,  you  have  always  been  my  friend, 
and  the  friend  of  my  people,  and  you  and  your  party  must 
not  be  harmed;  but  there  is  great  trouble,  my  young  men 
will  never  consent  to  give  you  up,  and  so  you  must  leave 
without  their  knowledge;  your  canoes  are  on  shore:  go  to 
them  at  a  moment  when  I  shall  indicate,  and  leave  instantly, 
and  go  with  all  speed,  like  wild-fire,  for  the  young  men  will 
give  you  chase.  All  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  your 
good  right  arms.' 

"  The  Prophet  was  right.  Hardly  had  they  reached  their 
canoes  when  the  alarm  was  given,  and  all  the  young  men  of 
the  village  raised  the  war-cry,  rushed  to  their  canoes  to  fol- 
low the  prey  about  to  escape  them,  and  never  before,  nor 
since,  have  the  placid  waters  of  Rock  river  been  the  theatre 
of  such  an  ^citing  contest.  It  was  literally  a  race  for  life. 
A  score  of  young  and  maddened  warriors  were  in  pursuit, 
amid  shouts  and  cries  and  imprecations.  But  a  sense  of  the 
overwhelming  danger  nerved  the  arms  of  the  pursued,  for 
to  be  taken  was  certain  death  to  all.  And  the  pursuit  con- 
tinued with  cheers  and  savage  yells  through  long  and  dreary 
hours.  Silence  fell  at  last  upon  the  pursuers.  In  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  no  sound  was  heard,  except  the  quick  and 
regular  stroke  of  the  paddle,  wielded  with  gigantic  strength. 
Sullen,  resolute,  determined,  nothing  could  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  these  red  men  of  our  prairies,  who  gave  no  heed  to 
anything  but  the  vital  matter  in  hand.  The  race  was  at  last 
to  the  swift,  and  victory  to  the  strong.  As  daylight  appeared, 
the  shores  of  the  river  revealed  to  the  exhausted  party,  that 
they  had  passed  the  point  of  danger,  and  were  within  the 
limits  of  the  white  settlements.  Doggedly,  silently,  the 
warriors  gave  up  the  chase,  and  the  pursued  were  in  a  short 
time  safely  landed  at  Rock  Island. 

'•'  I  have  these  relations  from  the  sons  of  "  Col.  Gratiot  — 
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Col.  Charles  H.  Gratiot,  of  Gratiot,  Wis.,  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Edward  H.  Gratiot,  of  Platteville,  Wis.,  who  had  often  heard 
their  father  recount  the  story  of  his  dangerous  mission.  It 
was  the  Prophet  who,  on  this  occasion,  protected  from  vio- 
lence and  probably  saved  the  life  of  Col.  Gratiot,  who  was 
the  honored  father  of  Mrs.  Washburne.  In  this  fact  so  inter- 
esting to  me,  I  am  sure  all  the  people  of  Whiteside  count}'' 
will  readily  see  another  reason  for  my  interest  in  the 
Prophet." 

But  Col.  Gratiot  became  better  known  to  the  public 
through  his  successful  efforts  in  rescuing  two  young  girls 
from  a  horrible  captivity.  The  most  shocking  event  during 
all  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  one  which  bathed  in  tears 
every  mother  in  the  North-West,  was  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  the  Hall  family  on  Indian  creek,  in  what  is  now 
La  Salle  county,  Illinois.  A  party  of  Sac  and  Fox  and  Pot- 
awatomie  Indians  suddenly  appaared  at  the  peaceful  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hall,  May  21,'  1832;  without  warning,  they  first 
killed  a  neighbor  who  was  at  the  house,  and  then  inhumanly 
murdered  and  mutilated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  and  all  the 
family  then  at  home,  except  two  young  girls,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  This  event 
everywhere  awakened  a  sense  of  horror,  and  the  probable 
fate  of  these  two  young  girls  wrung  all  hearts  with  anguish. 
They  were  dragged  through  the  country  by  the  Indians, 
enduring  every  privation,  undergoing  the  most  terrible 
hardships  in  going  from  Indian  Creek  to  the  Blue  Mounds 
in  Wisconsin.  The  knowledge  of  the  affair  coming  to  Gen, 
Dodge,  he  at  onc.e  saw  that  the  only  way  to  rescue  these 
unfortunate  young  girls  was  through  the  Winnebagoes,  in- 
fluenced thereto  by  their  agent.  Col.  Gratiot.  The  Colonel 
immediately  addressed  himself  to  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent chiefs  of  the  Winnebagoes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing their  good  offices,  in  effecting  the  release  of  the  two 
young  prisoners.  They  could  not  refuse  the  request  of  their 
"father,"  Col.  Gratiot;  and  armed  with  full  authority  and 

^  Wakefield's  History  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  says,  "  about  the  20th  of 
May,"  but  the  narrative  of  the  Hall  girls  fixes  the  date  as  the  21st  of  that 
month,  L.  C.  D. 
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ample  means  to  ransom  the  prisoners,  their  rescue  was 
affected,  after  six  days  of  detention,  and  the  most  frightful 
maltreatment.  But  to  the  credit  of  these  murderous  and 
cruel  Indians,  it  can  be  said  that  during  all  the  time  they 
held  the  girls  as  prisoners,  there  was  never  offered  the  least 
affront  to  their  modesty.  The  rescue  occasioned  universal 
joy.  The  liberated  girls  were  first  taken 'to  Gratiot's  Grove, 
where  they  received  every  kindness  and  attention  from  the 
kind-hearted  ladies  of  the  settlement.' 

The  great  probity  of  Col.  Gratiot's  character  made  his  ad- 
vice and  suggestions  sought  for  on  every  side.  He  had  the 
fullest  confidence  and  friendship  of  Gen.  Dodge,  who  con- 
stantly consulted  with  him.  At  the  request  of  the  General, 
Col.  Gratiot  had  induced  the  Winnebagoes  to  meet  in  coun- 
cil at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1832. 
And  there  followed  a  long  "talk"  to  the  Indians  by  Gen. 
Dodge,  who  commenced  by  saying:  "My  friends,  Mr.  Gra- 
tiot, your  father,  and  myself  have  met  to  talk  with  you. 
Having  identified  us  both  as  your  friends  in  making  a  sale 
of  your  country  to  the  United  Stat(3S,  you  will  not  suspect 
us  of  deceiving  you.'  Gen.  Dodge  was  not  satisfied  by  this 
talk  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  shortly 
thereafter  he  again  sent  for  CdI.  Gratiot,  arrested  three  of 
the  principal  chiefs  as  hostages,  and  sent  them  to  Gratiot's 
Grove.  That  point  being  the  residence  of  Col.  Gratiot,  and 
included  in  hostile  territory,  it  became  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance. A  stockade  was  built  there  for  the  protection  of 
the  white  settlers. 

After  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Col.  Gratiot  grad- 
ually closed  up  his  business  of  mining  and  smelting,  and 
prepared  to  open  up  a  large  farm  adjoining  the  "Grove." 
Erecting  a  house  on  a  beautiful  site,  built  in  the  French 
fashion,  with  its  long  and  wide  galleries  and  its  many  ample 
rooms,  and  no  one  who  ever  visited  it  up  to  the  time  it  was 
consumed  by  fire,  in  1853,  can  ever  forget  its  hospitable 
shelter. 

'  The  names  of  those  ffirls  were  Richel  and   Sylvia  Hall.     The    former 
was  fifteen  and  the  latter  seventeea  years  old  when  taken  prisoners. 
^Smith's  Hist.  Wisconsiv,  i,  416-17. 
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Having  passed  through  many  dangers  and  tribulations. 
Col.  Gratiot  now  found  himself  in  a  situation  to  settle  down 
to  enjoy  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family^  and  to  him,  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth.  But,  alas!  there  was  to  be  no  future 
full  of  bright  hopes  for  long  days  of  happiness.  In  the 
Spring  of  183G,  he  went  to  Washington,  partly  on  business 
and  partly  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  Gen.  Charles  Gratiot, 
then  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the  United  States 
army. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  original  of  the  portrait  here 
presented  was  painted  by  Harding.  He  was  then  forty- 
seven  years  old,  and  in  all  the  vigor  and  flush  of  his  middle 
life.  MingHng  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Washington, 
people  were  amazed  to  find  a  man  who  had  spent  nearly  his 
whole  life  on  the  frontier,  and  with  the  Indians,  the  highest 
type  of  a  gentleman,  who,  with  his  French  vivacity  and 
coxclial  manner,  attached  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  met. 

While  at  Washington,  Col.  Gratiot  contracted  a  sudden 
and  severe  cold,  but  in  his  hurry  to  reach  his  home  he  left 
Washington  before  he  was  really  able  to  travel.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  Baltimore  he  was  too  unwell  to  pro- 
ceed further,  and  stopped  at  Barnum's  Hotel,  where  he  grew 
rapidly  worse,  until  he  died,  April  27,  183G.  Though  away 
from  his  family,  he  had  every  attention  which  care  and  af- 
fection could  suggest.  He  was  surrounded  during  his  illness 
by  his  brother.  Gen.  Gratiot,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Gen.  George  W.  Jones, 
delegate  in  Congress  from  Michigan  Territory,  Capt.  Henry 
A.  Thompson,  United  States  army,  and  others. 

The  death  of  Col.  Gratiot  created  a  profound  impression 
throughout  all  the  Lead-Mining  districts,  for  no  man  was 
better  or  more  favorably  known,  nor  more  highly  esteemed 
than  he  was.  A  large  meeting  was  held  in  Galena  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  public  loss,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  deceased.  Hon.  John  Turney  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  who  made  the  report,  and  Hon.  Joseph 
P.  Hoge,  afterward  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Galena 
District,  was  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  Judge  Turney,  adopted  bv 
the  meeting: 

"Gentlemen  —  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report:  The 
friend  and  fellow-citizen,  whose  melancholy  fate  has  as- 
sembled us  together,  and  for  whose  worth  we  would  offer 
our  tribute  of  respect,  has  been  long  and  intimately 
known  in  this  country,  and  only  known  to  be  most 
warmly  esteemed.  The  name  of  Henry  Gratiot,  Esq., 
is  identified  with  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  extreme 
North-West.  The  probity  and  integrity  of  his  character, 
no  less  than  his  hospitality,  benevolence,  and  charity,  en- 
deared him  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  death 
of  the  good  man  is  a  bereavement  to  the  whole  community; 
but  to  those  connected  with  the  deceased  by  ties  of  blood, 
the  loss  is  irreparable." 

Col.  Gratiot  left  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. Two  of  the  sons  have  died  in  Wisconsin  within  the 
last  three  years:  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  H.  Gratiot,  late  a  Pay- 
master in  the  United  States  army,  at  Platteville,  and  Char- 
les H.  Gratiot,  at  Gratiot,  La  Fayette  County.  An  other 
Stephen  H.  Gratiot  died  in  Washington,  in  18G4.  The 
only  remaining  son,  Henry  Gratiot,  resides  in  the  State  of 
California.  Of  the  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Washburne  is  the 
only  one  now  living. 

The  death  of  no  man  throughout  the  Lead-Mines  was  ever 
more  generally  and  sincerely  regretted  than  was  that  of  Col. 
Gratiot.  By  none  was  his  death  more  sincerely  mourned 
than  by  the  poor  and  straggling  AVinnebagoes  who  lingered 
in  the  country.  For  many  years  after  the  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Washburne,  and  up  to  18G0,  many  of  the  surviving  members 
of  the  tribe  would  come  almost  annually  to  visit  her  at  her 
home  in  Galena,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to 
the  memory  of  her  father.  Bringing  their  blankets  with 
them,  they  would  sometimes  remain  for  several  days,  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor  of  her  parlors.  To  those  poor,  wandering, 
dispirited,  and  squalid  Indians — men  literally  without  a 
country  —  the  latch-string  was  always  out,  and  they  were 
ever  hospitably  received  and  entertained.  They  always  de- 
parted satisfied,  and  \^  ith  their  best  wishes  for  the  happi- 
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nes5  and  well-being  of  the  daughter  of  their  best  friend,  and 
all  her  family. 

It  can  but  be  with  conflicting  emotions  that  you  contem- 
plate the  destiny  that  has  overtaken  the  original  possessors 
of  your  soil.  They  have  passed  away;  their  council-fires 
have  been  extinguished,  and  their  monuments  torn  down. 

"Ill-fated  race,  thy  tribes  have  one  by  one 
Sunk  to  their  rest  beneath  the  setting  sun, 
Just  like  the  bubbles  which  the  ocean  bore, 
The  waves  swept  o'er  them,  they  are  seen  no  mor.^." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society,  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give 
you  a  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Wisconsin.  It  only  remains  for  me,  formally,  in  the  name 
of  Mrs,  Washburne,  to  present  to  your  Society  the  portrait 
of  her  father,  Henry  Gratiot. 


Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  gratefully 
accepted  the  gift  of  the  excellent  portrait  of  one  of  Wis- 
consin's early  and  meritorious  pioneers;  and,  raised  in  the 
Lead  Region,  he  was  able  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  this  distinguished  man : 

"  Col.  Gratiot  was  a  thorough-going  business  man,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  '  old  settlers '  of  that  region,  as  I  person- 
ally know,  have  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the 
enterprises  he  has  set  on  foot.  His  versatility  of  business 
talent  and  power  of  adaptation  were  remarkable.  It  is  of 
record  that  he  was  miner,  smelter,  farmer,  merchant,  mill- 
builder,  and  at  each  successful.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
one  of  the  first  grist-mills  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  very  first 
within  the  present  county  of  La  Fayette,  was  constructed 
by  Col.  Gratiot  as  early  as  1838-9,  and  the  little  buhrs  that 
were  put  into  it  were  imported  from  France  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  and  Galena.  We  should  not  forget  the  energy  here 
shown  was  like  in  kind,  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances, 
scarcely  inferior  in  degree,  to  that  displayed  a  half  century 
later  in  the  erection  of  those  huge  structures  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  whose  products   reach   to  the  ends  of  the 
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earth.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  the  first  school 
taught  in  that  portion  of  the  State  was  organized  by  Col. 
Gratiot  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  and  that  the  first  teacher 
employed,  Miss  Beulah  Lamb,  afterwards  Mrs.  George 
Schellenger,  still  lives  near  the  little  village  of  Wiota,  and 
has  witnessed  the  development  from  these  small  beginnings, 
of  our  present  excellent  school  system,  in  which  the  State 
takes  just  pride." 


Gen.  David  Atwood,  in  presenting  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted,  spoke  in  appropriate 
terms  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  present  generation  to  such  hardy,  far- 
seeing  men  as  Col.  Gratiot,  for  this  great  prosperity;  and  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  Historical  Society  that  the  daughter  and 
grand-daughter  of  this  noble  pioneer,  and  of  the  eminent 
statesman  who  had  just  pronounced  the  admirable  address 
on  Col.  Gratiot,  are  present  on  this  interesting  occasion: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  presentation  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 
by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Washburne,  of  an  elegant  portrait  of  her  late  honored  father. 
Col.  Henry  Gratiot,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  highly  respected  pioneers 
of  Wisconsin,  she  has  performed  a  graceful  and  generous  act,  that  is 
highly  appreciated  by  the  Society; that  the  interesting  and  eloqent  manner 
in  which  the  presentation  was  made  by  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  and  the 
felicitous  terms  in  which  he  referred  to  the  life  and  cliaracter  of  Col.  Gra- 
tiot, are  fitting  accompaniments  of  the  noble  generosity  of  the  donor;  and 
that  the  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society  be,  and  they  are  hereby  tendered  to  Mrs.  Washburne  for 
her  valuable  contribution  to  the  art  gallery,  and  to  Mr.  Washburne  for  his 
able  contribution  to  the  biographical  literature  of  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  respect- 
fully requested  to  furnish  to  this  Society,  for  publication,  a  copy  of  his  ad- 
mirable address  on  the  life  and  character  of  Col.  Henry  Gratiot,  delivered 
this  evening. 
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Mrs.  Adele  Maria  Antoinette  Gratiot,  ne^  Da  Perdreauville,  was  born 
Oct.  25,  1802,  in  La  Maillerage.  near  Rouen,  France.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rene  Alphonse  de  David,  de  Perdreauville.  Her  interesting  narra- 
tive, with  what  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  says  of  her,  gives  the  reader  a 
good  idea  of  this  most  estimable  lady  —  a  worthy  pioneer  of  Western  Wis- 
consin.    She  died  in  Washington,  Arkansas,  December  4,  1873, 

Her  husband,  Jean  Pierre  Bugnion  Gratiot  —  often  referred  to  as  Bion 
Gratiot  —  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  February  18,  1799.  He  was  well  educated, 
and  a  man  of  enterprise  and  generous  impulses.  As  early  as  1824,  he  spent 
a  year  in  New  Mexico,  in  search  of  gold  mines,  without  finding  the  prec- 
ious metal  in  sufficient  quantities  for  profitable  mining.  In  1825,  with  his 
brother,  Henry  Gratiot,  he  located  in  the  Lead  Region  of  South- Western 
Wisconsin,  and  was  long  engaged  in  lead  mining.  During  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  he  raised  a  party  of  men,  principally  his  own  employes,  did 
good  service,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Gen.  Atkinson.  These  services 
are  referred  to  in  the  Illustrated  Hist,  of  Lafayette  Co.,  Wis.,  p.  472;  and 
by  Col.  D.  M.  Parkinson,  Wis.  His.  Colls.,  ii,  338. 

In  1841,  he  removed  to  the  lead  region  of  Missouri,  and  located  in  Wash- 
ington county,  which  he  frequently  represented  in  tke  Legislature  of  that 
State.  He  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  while 
temporarily  at  St.  Louis,  April  7,  1871,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  He  was 
a  man  of  much  enterprise  and  usefulness  in  his  day,  of  fine  intelligence, 
and  proverbial  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality.  L.  C.  D, 

MRS.  Gratiot's  narrative. 

"The  residents  of  Galena,"  says  the  Galena  Gazette,  May 
2, 1879,  "and  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  Mines  prior  to  1841, 
will  remember  John  P.  B.  Gratiot,  one  of  the  prominent 
early  settlers.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  late  Col.  Henry 
Gratiot,  so  well  and  honorably  known  in  the  North- West. 
Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Gratiot  died  several  years  since  while  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Missouri.  His  wife  was  a  Miss 
Perdreauville,  a  French  lady  of  noble  family,  and  highly 
educated  and  accomplished.  Her  father  filled  several  high 
positions  under  the  First  Napoleon,  and  was  thrown  on  the 
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shores  of  the  United  States  after  the  political  storms  of 
181-4.  Mrs.  Gratiot  died  some  few  years  ago  at  Washington, 
Arkansas,  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  the  widow  of 
Major  B.  F.  Hempstead,  formerly  of  Galena,  and  the  nephew 
of  the  late  Charles  S.  Hempstead,  Esq.,  of  this  city. 

"  A  short  time  before  her  death,  Mrs.  Gratiot,  at  the  request 
of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Adele  Gratiot  Washburne,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  then  minister  to  France,  jotted  down 
some  of  the  recollections  of  her  life,  giving  somewhat  of 
her  own  history  and  that  of  her  family,  so  distinguished  on 
both  sides. 

"  We  are  fortunate  in  having  this  document  in  our  pos- 
session, and  are  permitted  to  make  it  public.  The  narrative, 
all  in  the  elegant  hand-writing  of  Mrs.  Gratiot,  when  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness 
of  style  and  accuracy  of  statement,  evincing  a  refined  edu- 
cation and  superior  intelligence.  We  are  certain  that  our 
readers  will  find  these  reminiscences  of  great  interest.  It 
forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  early  history  of  the  Lead 
Mining  Region." 

Mrs.  Gratiot,  after  alluding  to  her  father's  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1815,  leaving  France  on  account  of  the 
political  troubles  that  were  convulsing  the  country,  says: 

"  After  sojourning  for  three  years  in  different  parts  of  the 
Eastern  States,  my  father  met  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Bernard  Pratte,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  remove  to  the  West,  and  settle  his 
young  family  on  a  farm.  He  was  a  man  highly  cultivated, 
and  entirely  unfit  to  follow  the  plough.  After  two  years  of 
painful  efforts,  he  finally  abandoned  the  farm  and  removed 
to  Xew  Orleans,  where  he  edited  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  a 
French  paper,  for  several  years,  and  with  much  success. 

I  was  married  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  J.  P.  B. 
Gratiot,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Gratiot,  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Charles  Gratiot  was  a  native  of  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, and  descended  from  a  noble  Huguenot  family  of  La 
Kochelle,  France,  that  fled  from  the  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed the  revocation  of  the  "Edict  of  Nantes."  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  England,  where  his  only  sister. 
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who  was  married,  resided,  to  receive  an  English  education. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  sent  for  by  an  uncle,  Mr. 
Bernard,  his  mother's  brother,  a  very  wealthy  man  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  After  remaming  a  short  time  with  him,  he 
joined  the  Fur  Company  of  the  North- West. 

After  several  years  of  hardships  and  hazardous  adven- 
tures, Mr.  Gratiot  came  to  St.  Louis,  then  a  very  small  French 
settlement.  He  had  education,  energy,  and  enterprise,  made 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  married  Miss  Victoria  Chouteau, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  eminent  virtues.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sisters  of  Messrs.  Auguste  and  Pierre 
Chouteau,  the  founders  of  St.  Louis,  with  their  friend  and 
protector,  the  Marquis  Pierre  Ligueste  de  Laclede.  Mr. 
Gratiot's  house  was  the  centre  of  hospitality.  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  almost  unknown  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  brought  to  him  all  strangers 
coming  to  St.  Louis  for  either  business  or  pleasure.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Gratiot  was  an  earnest  pa- 
triot, and  prominent  for  the  assistance  he  furnished  the 
American  troops,  destitute  of  money  and  provisions.  He 
furnished  them  to  the  amount  of  his  available  fortune.  For 
this  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  English  Government, 
having  resided  so  long  in  their  dominions,  he  was  considered 
an  English  subject  and  a  traitor. 

A  large  reward  was  offered  for  his  head.  While  on  a 
visit  to  Illinois  on  business,  he  was  kidnapped  by  a  party  of 
hostile  Indians  and  hurried  towards  the  English  lines,  where 
he  would  most  certainly  have  been  hung.  But  he  had  many 
friends  among  the  neighboring  tribes.  A  famous  chief  of 
the  "  Saukies,"  named  Pontiac,  and  known  by  the  French 
as  the  "Grand  Sauteur/''  on  account  of  his  lofty  stature, 
started  in  pursuit  with  a  few  chosen  braves,  and  rescued  him 
within  two  days  of  the  frontier,  when  he  had  lost  all  hopes 
of  his  life.*  The  British  could  not  take  him,  but  took  their 
revenge  by  confiscating  to  the  Crown,  all  the  estate  of  his 

*Mrs.  Gratiot  has  blended  her  recollections.  It  was  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  that  the  elder  Charles  Gratiot  furnished  supplies  to  the 
American  troops;  and  thus  stirred  up  the  ire  of  the  British.     When  cap- 
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uncle,  Mr.  Bernard,  which  had  been  left  to  him,  and  which 
was  very  considerable.  The  State  of  Virginia,  of  which 
Illinois  then  formed  a  part,  had  large  transactions  with  Mr. 
Gratiot,  then  residing  in  St.  Louis,  and  had  become  indebted 
to  him  for  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  sup- 
plies, money  advanced,  etc.  In  part  payment,  Mr.  Gratiot 
was  obliged  to  take  a  large  amount  of  land  scrip,  to  be 
located  in  Kentucky,  then  almost  a  wilderness,  and  Louis- 
ville a  mere  military  "post.  These  lands  upon  which  the 
scrip  was  located,  were  comparatively  worthless,  and  by  the 
burning  of  the  land  offices  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  simultaneously,  the  evidence  of  location 
was  destroyed,  and  no  title  was  ever  obtained.  After  giving 
him  the  scrip,  the  State  still  owed  Mr.  Gratiot  $18,000,  and 
he  employed  James  Monroe,  afterwards  President,  to  prose- 
cute his  claim,  which,  though  proved  and  recognized,  was 
never  paid. 

When  we  landed  in  St.  Louis,  in  1S17,  it  was  a  small 
place,  the  population  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred, 
and  only  four  brick  buildings.  The  two  Messrs.  Chou- 
teau, Auguste  and  Pierre,  had  large  stone  houses 
with  broad  verandas,  all  around.  Mr.  Gratiot's  was 
was  also  a  large  stone  house,  with  a  wide  gallery  in  front,  and 
stood  on  Main  street,  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Pine.  All 
the  rest  were  low  houses  of  more  or  less  respectable  appear- 
ance, with  large  yards  and  gardens  surrounded  by  picket 
fences.  There  were  no  pavements,  no  sidewalks,  and  the 
streets  (there  were  but  three  improved)  were  muddy  in  the 
extreme.  But  it  soon  began  to  improve  rapidly.  If  the 
town  was  not  attractive,  the  situation  was  most  beautiful, 
and  the  rolling  country  back  of  it,  perfectly  lovely.  Who 
could  have  dreamed  then  of  this  Queen  of  the  West.  The 
population,  composed  principally  of  French  residents,  was 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  hospitable  type,  many  highly  re- 
fined and  intelligent  people.  I  was  then  very  young,  and 
spoke  the  English  language  but  imperfectly,  and  knew  but 

tured,  he  was  rescued  by  Pecan,  a  noted  Miami  chief,  as  the  Indian  party- 
was  passing  through  his  village  with  their  captive.  The  famous  Ottawa 
Chief,  Pontiac,  had  been  dead  sonie  ten  or  twelve  years.  L.  C.  D. 
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few  beyond  the  circle  of  my  husband's  relations.  My  mother- 
in-law  was  highly  respected  and  accomplished,  and  I  was 
among  the  frequent  visitors  to  her  house,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  remarkable  persons  of  these  early 
times:  Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  then  ascending  the  political 
ladder;  Gen.  William  Clark,  Mr.  Edward  Bates,  the  two 
Messrs.  Gamble,  Gen.  William  Rector,  U.  S.  Surveyor,  Gen. 
W.  H.  Ashley,  Edward  Hempstead,  first  delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Missouri  Territory,  and  brother  of  Charles  S^ 
Hempstead,  of  Galena,  and  some  others. 

As  soon  as  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  emigrants  began  to  pour  in  from  all  parts,  principally 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  bringing  with  them  wealth 
and  enterprise.  Long  trains  of  wagons  would  cross  the 
ferry  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  nearly  all  making  their 
way  toward  North  Missouri,  the  richest  lands  in  the  State. 
One  or  two  small  steamers  made  their  way  to  us  during  the 
season,  from  New  Orleans  or  Louisville.  On  such  occasions 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  town  would  run  to  the 
river  bank  to  see  the  rare  sight. 

During  the  year  1825,  discoveries  of  large  lead  mines  had 
been  made  in  the  nothern  part  of  Illinois.  My  husband  had 
just  returned  from  a  voyage  to  Santa  Fe.  After  hearing 
the  news,  and  consulting  with  his  brother  Henry,  the  two 
brothers  made  up  their  minds  to  go  immediately,  and  try 
their  chances  in  a  new  field  of  enterprise.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  October  of  the  same  year,  after  fitting  up  a  two-horse 
wagon  with  all  necessary  implements  and  supplies,  with  three 
hardy  and  trusty  Canadians  for  assistants,  they  started  for 
the  long  and  arduous  voyage;  for  after  passing  Peoria,  itself 
a  small  out  post,  the  country  lay  an  unbroken  wilderness  or 
prairie,  camping  at  night  in  the  forest  or  on  the  prairie, 
shooting  a  variety  of  game  for  their  subsistence,  broiling 
their  meat,  Indian  fashion,  by  the  camp-fire,  they  enjoyed 
the  journey  exceedingly.  After  crossing  the  Rock  river,  at 
Dixon's  Ferry,  they  soon  reached  the  new  Eldorado.  Nor 
were  their  expectations,  in  any  way,  disappointed.  A  num- 
ber of  miners  were  already  on  the  spot.  Their  intention 
was  to  erect  a  smelting  establishment.  Capt.  Comstock,  Mr. 
18-H.  c. 
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-Moses  Meeker  and  Capt.  Hardy  had  furnaces  already  in 
-operation.  Mr.  Henry  Gratiot  and  my  husband  first  selected 
a  place  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  a  valley,  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  river,  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  William 
Hempstead,  They  worked  diligently  all  winter  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  weather,  erecting  cabins  and 
log  furnaces,  the  primitive  way  of  smelting.  As  soon  as 
the  river  was  free  from  ice,  in  the  month  of  April,  182G,  Mr. 
Henry  Gratiot  brought  up  his  family. 

I  had  spent  the  Winter  in  New  Orleans.  My  husband 
came  for  me,  and  I  arrived  at  the  Mines  on  the  19th  of  June. 
When  the  boat  landed,  I  was  vainly  looking  for  a  town  or 
village,  but  a  few  scattered  log  cabins  were  all  that  I  could 
see;  piles  of  lumber  lay  on  the  shore,  promising  new  build- 
ings. I  was  put  in  possession  of  a  small  cabin,  standing 
where  Capt.  H.  H.  Gear  after  wards  built  his  residence.  But 
although  just  from  the  city,  all  this  looked  much  more  like 
fun  than  hardships  —  we  were  young,  and  had  bright  pros- 
pects before  us.  Every  one  around  us  was  sociable,  hopeful, 
and  in  good  spirits.  The  country  was  so  vast  that  no  jeal- 
ousy could  exist  from  the  laborer  to  the  capitalist  and  specu- 
lator.    A  large  field  was  open  to  the  enterprise  of  all. 

The  first  insight  I  had  in  border  society  was  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,  of  the  same  year.  It  was  to  occur 
at  the  old  Harris  place,  below  the  portage,  three  miles  from 
the  town.  It  was  the  most  curious  medley  that  could  be  well 
imagined  —  only  a  fanciful  pen  could  describe  the  scene. 
Several  very  polished  persons,  of  course,  were  present;  but 
it  was  the  contrast  that  made  it  original:  Capt.  Comstock, 
Maj.  Farns  worth,  Dr.  Newhall,  Capt.  Hardy,  Mr.  Meeker  and 
others.  Col.  Strode  delivered  the  oration.  But  of  miners 
with  uncut  hair,  red  flannel  shirts,  and  heavy  boots  drawn 
over  their  pants,  there  was  a  great  number,  all  eager  to 
dance  and  enjoy  themselves  to  the  worth  of  their  money; 
but  I  must  say  to  their  praise,  that  they  all  behaved  like  gen- 
tlemen. The  ladies  were  few:  Mrs.  David  G.  Bates  and  her 
two  sisters  (afterwards  Mrs.  Newhall  and  Mrs.  Swan),  Mrs. 
Lock  wood  and  Mrs.  Henry,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Henry,  a  Gov- 
ernment agent,  with  three  or  four  miner's  wives  smoking 
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corn  cob  pipes,  completed  the  assembly.  The  Misses  Harris 
were  there,  pretty  little  girls,  the  oldest  I  saw,  about  thir- 
teen; the  boys,  seventeen  and  under. 

About  this  time  came  down  from  Fort  Snelling,  a  number 
of  Swiss  families  who  had  emigrated  to  Lord  Selkirk's  set- 
tlement on  the  North  Red  River.  After  suffering  for  sev- 
eral years  from  starvation,  and  from  the  several  overflows 
of  the  river,  destroying  their  crops,  and  almost  destruction 
from  the  half  breeds  and  fierce  tribes  surrounding,  they  at 
last  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  in  a  body.  They  were  in- 
dustrious, honest  people,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  a  new 
country.  Henry  Gratiot  and  my  husband  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  several  families,  among  whom  was  Peter  Rendes- 
bacher,  afterwards  so  celebrated  for  his  pictures  of  Indians 
and  other  works  of  art.  Also  the  Chetlains  —  one  of  the 
sons  was  tifterwards  a  General  in  the  Union  army.  There 
were  also  the  Longets,  Bricklers,  and  many  others  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten. 

Late  in  the  same  Summer  came  a  report  that  a  number  of 
Winnebago  Indians  had  come  to  a  beautiful  prairie  about 
fifteen  miles  north,  and  taken  out  a  large  quantity  of  lead 
ore.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Shull  went  there  to  put  up  a 
shanty  with  the  intention  of  prospecting  for  lead  ore;  but 
the  Indians  drove  him  off.  During  that  Summer  they  made 
complaints  through  their  agent,  and  appeare'd  much  dissat- 
isfied with  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  their  ter- 
ritory. The  two  brothers,  taking  with  them  a  half  breed 
woman  named  Catharine  Mayotte,  very  popular  with  her 
tribe,  proceeded  i  r.aacdiately  to  the  place,  and  proposed  to 
pay  a  large  amount  1  ;  the  Indians  for  the  privilege  of  min- 
ing on  that  prairie.  Af  -  r  r.juch  consultation,  they  consented 
to  let  them  work  for  a  large  amount  of  goods  and  supplies, 
which  were  delivered  within  a  week.  These  were  the  cele- 
brated "diggings"  of  Gratiot's  Grove,  then  called  "  Gratiot's 
Survey." 

It  was  then  thougnt  advisable  to  commence  the  new  estab- 
lishment without  delay.  Miners  were  already  flocking  to 
the  new  discoveries;  although  late  in  the  season  the  work 
advanced  rapidly,  cabins,  store-houses  and  furnaces    ap- 
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peared  simultaneously.  As  my  health  was  bad,  I  was  sent 
back  for  the  Winter  to  St.  Louis,  in  a  keel-boat  that  had 
brought  goods  to  the  firm.  My  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Henry 
Gratiot,  was  then  left,  most  of  the  time  alone,  with  her 
young  family,  her  husband  and  her  brother  being  neces- 
sarily absent  at  "Gratiot's  Grove."  But  to  the  greatest 
gentleness  and  fortitude,  Mrs.  Gratiot  joined  the  courage  of 
a  heroine,  a  most  devoted  wife,  an  affectionate  mother  and 
a  kind  friend,  she  was  beloved  and  honored  by  all.  I  re- 
turned to  Fevre  River  in  May,  1827,  Gratiot's  Grove  being 
now  our  home.  Never  in  my  wanderings  had  I  beheld  a 
more  delightful  prospect,  the  beautiful  rolling  prairie  ex- 
tending to  the  Blue  Mounds,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  the 
magnificent  grove,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  felling  axe, 
forming  a  graceful  frame  for  the  lovely  landscape.  From 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  you  could  see  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  miners'  shanties,  and  windlasses  in  activity.  The 
store  was  furnishing  tools  and  provisions  to  hundreds  of 
miners.  Three  four-horse  teams  making  regular  trips  to 
town  every  other  day,  could  hardly  supply  the  demand  or 
transport  the  lead,  smelted  night  and  day. 

Ours  was  a  happy  life —  we  were,  it  may  by  said,  camping 
out.  We  made  the  most  of  it,  we  were  full  of  life  and  en- 
joyment, we  had  many  visitors,  strangers  as  well  as  friends, 
all  were  welcome,  we  could  offer  a  pallet  and  a  meal  under 
a  shade  of  green  boughs.  Our  families  were  intimately 
united,  we  lived  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other;  en- 
joyments, trials,  privations  were  all  in  common.  It  was 
about  the  time  that  the  name  of  "  Sucker  "  was  given  to  the 
Illinois  folks,-  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance:  Every 
Spring,  when  the  grass  was  high  enough  to  afford  pasture 
for  their  teams,  large  numbers  would  come  and  do  all  the 
heavy  hauling  during  the  Summer,  over  beautiful  prairies 
furnishing  all  that  they  could  desire.  But  at  the  first  frost 
they  would  all  disappear  not  to  return  until  the  nextSpring. 
Their  habits  of  migration  being  exactly  timed  witli  that  of 
a  fish,  called  the  "Sucker,"  which  abounded  in  all  the  creeks 
and  rivers,  caused  the  people  of  the  upper  settlements  to 
give  that  name  to  those  of  the  lower  counties.     So  came  the 
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name  of  "Sucker."  This  pleasant  life  lasted  until  the 
month  of  August.  Up  to  that  time  our  dwellings  had.  been 
completed  and  we  were  surrounded  with  many  comforts, 
and  in  our  light-heartedness  never  dreamed  of  the  storm 
gathering  over  our  heads. 

I  had  claimed  the  privilege  of  entertaining  our  friends 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  table  was  set,  and  the 
family  assembled.  Ours  were  primitive  accommoda- 
tions. I  was  carrying  a  bowl  of  custard  to  the 
table.  Mrs.  Henry  Gratiot  was  assisting  me,  car- 
rying some  thing,  when  we  saw  four  tall  Indians,  wuth 
guns  in  hand,  coming  up  to  the  house.  I  was  so 
taken  by  surprise  that  the  bowl  fell  from  my  hands,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  children.  I  ran  in  to  apprise  the  gen- 
tlemen. The  Indians  gravely  entered,  and  we  were  quite 
relieved  when  we  saw  our  visitors  stack  their  guns,  and 
accept  a  share  of  our  dinner,  but  all  appetite  and  joyous- 
ness  had  fled.  It  was  soon  over.  Catherine,  the  interpreter, 
was  sent  for.  Our  husbands  remained  in  close  interview 
with  the  Indians.  They  were  friendly  Winnebago  chiefs, 
who  came  to  tell  us  that,  on  account  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  whites  upon  their  territory,  they  could  not  restrain 
their  young  men,  who  were  going  to  declare  war.  They 
did  not  want  to  hurt  the  "  Chouteaus,"  as  they  called  us;  but 
they  had  best  remove  their  women  and  children  out  of 
harm's  way.  The  news  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  all  was 
terror  and  confusion;  families  were  flocking  to  the  Grove 
from  the  neighboring  "  diggings,"  preparations  were  mak- 
ing for  defense,  and  a  strong  stockade  was  being  built 
around  the  store  and  warehouse,  which  were  advantage- 
ously situated  for  defense.  On  all  sides  could  be  heard  the 
stroke  of  axes  felling  the  trees.  We  made  our  preparations 
to  leave  with  heavy  hearts,  Jeaving  our  husbands  to  the 
dangers  of  Indian  warfare. 

On  the  26th,  the  teams  drove  up  to  take  us  away.  We  left 
our  homes  with  many  tears.  My  husband  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  Galena,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  arms,  for  the 
Grove  was  a  place  most  exposed;  but  he  pleaded  in  vain. 
They  granted  him  only  some  ammunition.    Some  two  weeks 
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after,  some  arms  were  procured  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  mil- 
itary post.  We  remained  one  week  in  town,  waiting:  for  a 
boat.  The  little  place  was  crowded  with  families  pouring 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  Mines.  The  flat  prairie  between  the 
bluff  and  the  river  was  covered  with  wagons,  the  families 
camping  in  them;  block-houses  were  erected  on  the  hill, 
companies  forming,  drums  beating,  and  Gen.  Dodge  was 
busily  engaged  in  organizing  troops,  and  creating  order  and 
confidence  out  of  terror  and  confusion.  One  afternoon, 
while  impatiently  waiting  for  the  steamer,  men's  voices 
were  heard  down  the  river  —  it  seemed  a  regular  chorus. 
Some  cried  in  terror,  "  The  Indians!  the  Indians  I  "  The  more 
intelligent  declared  they  were  not  Indians,  when,  of  a  sud- 
den, we  all  saw,  gracefully  turning  the  point,  a  large  bark 
canoe,  with  six  Canadians,  paddles  in  hand,  dressed  in  blue 
jackets,  red  sashes,  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  the  United 
States  flag  flying  in  the  breeze,  and  all  singing  the  Canadian 
boat  song.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  The  boat  landed  in 
the  midst  of  cheers,  and  Gen,  Cass,  then  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan Territory,  stepped  on  shore. 

Mr.  Henry  Gratiot  remained  in  command  of  the  stockade 
at  the  Grove.  My  husband  formed  a  company  of  the  most 
efficient  men  in  his  section,  and  well  armed  and  well 
mounted^  they  joined  Gen.  Dodge's  command. 

The  war  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Indians  were 
soon  reduced  to  submission.  In  October  we  were  able  to 
return  home.  But  it  was  a  great  check  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  an  immense  loss  to  the  smelters,  they  hav- 
ing made  large  advances  to  the  miners,  the  two-thirds  and 
more  having  fled  in  terror,  never  to  return,  at  least  to  pay 
their  debts.  However,  the  next  Spring  saw  business  revive, 
the  block-house  and  stockade  converted  into  cord- wood,  and 
in  the  assurance  of  peace,  all  forgot  their  past  trials.  A 
treaty  was  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  Indians  requested 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Henry  Gratiot,  who  was  a  great  favorite 
with  them,  and  very  efficient  in  their  behalf,  having  their 
entire  confidence.  Being  so  well  acquainted  with  their 
ways,  he  was  subsequently  appointed  their  agent,  an  office 
of  more  expense  than  profit  to  an  honest  man. 
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Our  families  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  happiness  and 
prosperity.  The  old  days  at  the  Grove  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Gay  surprise  parties  in  the  Winter  would  come  to  the 
Grove,  with  jingling  sleigh-bells,  to  have  a  dance  at  either 
house.  We  in  turn  enjoyed  pleasure  parties  in  Galena  until 
1832,  when  the  Black  Hawk  war  came  upon  us  almost  as 
suddenly  as  the  previous  one.  Both  of  our  husbands  were 
then  in  St.  Louis,  entirely  unaware  of  any  hostile  demon- 
stration. Mr.  Henry  Gratiot  proposed  returning  home  by 
land,  driving  a  private  carriage,  taking  with  him,  for  com- 
pany, our  oldest  son,  then  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  Mr.  J.  P.  B. 
Gratiot  was  to  return  by  steamer. 

On  reaching  Dixon,  Mr.  Henry  Gratiot  was  startled  by 
the  news  that  the  Indians  had  raised  the  tomahawk,  and 
had  cruelly  murdered  several  families  on  the  borders.  He 
had  then  one  hundred  miles  or  more  to  travel  alone  in  the 
hostile  country;  but  he  knew  our  families  were  exposed, 
and  he  pushed  bravely  on,  regardless  of  danger,  and  reached 
home  without  accident.  He  found  express  orders  to  repair 
to  the  Winnebagoes  immediately,*  to  follow  their  move- 
ments, and  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  join  the 
hostile  tribes.  So  without  allowing  himself  any  rest,  he  left 
us  again.  The  news  reached  St.  Louis,  and  my  husband 
took  the  first  boat  up  the  river;  but  the  boat  and  several 
others  were  pressed,  at  Rock  Island,  into  the  service  of  the 
Government.  The  strength  of  the  Indians  was  not  well  as- 
certained. Henry  Gratiot  had  arrived  at  head-quarters  with 
the  most  reliable  information  that  could  be  gathered  from 
the  other  tribes..  The  General  commanding  sent  an  order  to 
the  hostile  Indian  chiefs  to  come  for  a  parley  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  naming  a  spot  some  fifteen  miles  up  the  Rock 
River,  near  to  the  place  where  the  Indians  were  supposed  to 
be  encamped.  Henry  Gratiot  and  my  husband  were  present 
at  the  interview. 

Although  the  history  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  has  been 
published,  yet  I  do  not  know  if  the  following  incident  was 
ever  related  in  its  true  light:  The  General,  the  officers,  two 
or  three  hundred  troops,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  several 
favored  lookers  on,  came  up  the  river  on  a  steamer  to  the 
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appointed  place.  It  was  a  large  flat  prairie  forming  a  semi- 
circle, surrounded  by  steep  bluffs,  and  a  fine  view  up  the 
river,  opening  out  for  more  than  a  mile.  Everybody  left 
the  boat  and  came  ashore.  The  officers  and  the  soldiers 
scattered  in  different  groups,  the  arms  wore  stacked,  and 
the  steam  suffered  to  go  entirely  out.  The  assembly  had 
been  lounging  and  waiting  for  some  two  hours,  when  a 
most  singular  and  majestic  spectacle  offered  itself  to  view. 
Suddenly  Rock  river  appeared  covered  with  Indian  warriors: 
sixty  canoes,  three  abreast,  each  containing  ten  men,  all 
armed,  singing  their  war  song.  While  officers  and  men 
were  looking  at  the  picturesque  display,  and  the  warriors 
disembarking,  and  forming  under  their  respective  leaders, 
orders  were  given  and  drums  beat  to  arms;  but  the  officers 
were  astonished  to  perceive  that  while  their  attention  had 
been  directed  toward  the  river,  three  hundred  warriors  on 
horseback,  appearing  as  by  magic  from  some  passes  in  the 
bluffs,  were  completely  surrounding  them.  Had  the  Indians 
entertained  any  treacherous  designs,  the  whole  Federal 
party  could  have  been  made  prisoners,  for  they  were  en- 
tirely off  their  guard,  and  the  Indians  three  times  their 
number;  but  ihey  did  not  perceive  their  advantage,  or  did 
not  mean  any  hostility.  It  was  only  for  an  instant  —  the 
men  under  arms,  the  band  playing,  the  steam  raising  — 
things  took  a  dignified  and  military  aspect.  But  the  man- 
oeuvering  of  the  Indians  was  beautiful,  and  for  a  moment 
Black  Hawk  out-generaled  Gen.  Gaines. 

Henry  Gratiot  was  sent  on  a  new  mission,  to  release  two 
young  girls  taken  prisoners  by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  whose 
agent,  Mr.  Felix  St.  Vrain,  had  been  murdered,  and  the  un- 
dertaking was  one  of  great  danger.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians,  and  we  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  on  his  ac- 
count. Two  Winnebago  chiefs  undertook  to  negotiate  for 
his  release.  They  met  with  much  opposition.  They  offered 
a  large  ransom  for  him  and  the  girls.  After  two  days'  de- 
liberation, he  was  liberated  at  midnight,  with  the  two  girls, 
and  silently  conducted  to  a  canoe  and  paddled  with  great 
speed  by  the  two  friendly  chiefs  until  daylight.  It  was  all 
owing  to  his  high  standing  with  these  savages  that  his  ef- 
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forts  were  successful,,  and  he  was  known  to  be  the  only  per- 
son who  could  accomplish  the  task.  These  girls  were  the 
only  survivors  of  a  murdered  family  on  Sugar  river.  I 
have  forgotten  their  names.*  During  all  this  time  we  were 
at  the  Grove  —  a  prey  to  much  anxiety. 

We  could  not  hear  from  below,  all  the  ascending  boats 
being  pressed  into  service.  The  land  mail  had  been  cut  off 
several  times,  and  we  could  hear  nothing  but  floating- 
rumors.  Mrs.  Henry  Gratiot  was  composed,  but  I  was  ter- 
rified, and  never  thought  my  children  and  myself  safe  except 
under  the  shadow  of  her  wings.  At  last  my  husband  ar- 
rived, after  four  days'  detention  at  Rock  Island,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  passage  on  a  boat,  fitted  up  a  canoe,  and  with 
four  trusty  Canadians  paddled  up  the  river  in  three  days, 
nearly  as  fast  as  any  steamer.  It  was  a  dangerous  under- 
taking, the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  swarming  with  hostile 
Indians.  Mr.  Gratiot  immediately  made  every  preparation 
for  our  removal  to  a  place  of  security.  Mrs.  Henry  Gratiot 
followed  us  to  Galena,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  leave 
the  country  until  her  husband  was  released  from  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  which  was  effected  soon  after.  Then  fol- 
lowed another  exodus,  and  a  new^  period  of  trials  and  anx- 
iety. Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe  was  fought,  and 
peace  once  more  restored,  we  were  allowed  to  return  to  our 
homes  to  gather  up  the  scattered  remnants  of  our  household 
effects. 

In  1833,  the  two  brothers  dissolved  partnership.  Henry, 
tired  of  the  many  losses  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
by  the  two  Indian  wars,  preferred  farming  to  mining,  with 
all  its  uncertainties.  We  then  left  the  Grove  where  we 
had  spent  several  happy  years,  and  came  to  reside  near 
Galena. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Gratiot  sent  our  eldest  son  to  New  York  to  be 
educated.  Col.  Wm.  S.  Hamilton,  long  a  friend  of  both  our 
families,  gave  him   letters  of  introduction  to   his  mother, 

*Mis3es  Sylvia  and  Rachel  Hall  were  capture i,  not  on  Sugar  river,  but 
on  Indian  Creek,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois;  they  were  not  liberated,  however 
at  the  same  time  with  Col.  Gratiot.  L.  C.  D. 
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Mrs.  Alex.  Hamilton.  She  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  placed  him  in  an  excellent  school  of  her  own 
selection. 

In  February,  183(3,  my  husband  and  his  brother  Henry, 
left  together  for  the  East,  partly  on  business  and  also  to  pay 
a  visit  to  their  elder  brother.  Gen.  Charles  Gratiot,  the  Chief 
of  the  Engineer  Corps.  Henry  remained  in  Washington, 
After  a  week  Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Gratiot  proceeded  to  New  York. 
While  there  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Hamilton.  He  was 
charmed  with  her  cordial  yet  dignified  manners.  She  spoke 
of  coming  the  next  year  to  the  West,  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
son.  Mr.  Gratiot  made  her  promise  to  come  to  our  house 
during  her  stay.  This  visit  to  Washington  City,  which  had 
promised  to  be  so  pleasant,  terminated  in  the  death  of 
Henry  Gratiot,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  deeply  lamented  by 
his  family,  and  deeply  regretted  by  all  his  friends,  and  all 
who  knew  him, 

Mrs.  Gen.  Hamilton,  the  widow  of  Alex.  Hamilton,  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Holley,  ar- 
rived in  Galena  on  the  first  of  June,  1837.  She  was  on  a 
visit  to  her  youngest  son.  Col,  William  S.  Hamilton,  then 
living  at  Hamilton's  Diggings,  Wisconsin  Territory,  We 
had  the  pleasure  to  entertain  them  for  several  weeks.  The 
souvenir  of  this  lovely  old  lady  stands  among  my  dearest 
recollections.  Pleasant  and  unaffected,  she  bore  eighty-four 
years  with  graceful  dignity.  Remarkably  active,  every 
morning  before  breakfast  she  would  take,  unattended,  a 
long  walk  in  search  of  wild  flowers;  she  would  return  with 
her  hands  full,  her  garments  saturated  with  dew,  but  per- 
fectly delighted  with  the  blooming  prize.  Mrs.  Holley 
remonstrated  in  vain;  the  amiable  lady  would  shake  her 
head  and  say,  '•  It  is  a  pleasure  —  I  must  take  my  morning 
walk."  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  fond  of  playing  back-gammon; 
every  evening  after  tea,  she  had  a  game  with  my  brother 
Leon. 

Having  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  Falls  of  St,  An- 
thony, on  the  24th  of  June,  we  left  Galena  for  the  Upper 
Mississippi  on  the  steam-boat  Burlington,  Capt,  Throckmor- 
ton,    We  had  a  very  pleasant  voyage.     Mrs,  Hamilton  was 
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delightdd  with  the  scenery,  which,  I  believe,  has  no  parallel 
for  beauty  and  loveliness.  We  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  at  sun-rise.  At  eight  o'clock,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  received  the  visit  of  Col.  Campbell  and  the  offi- 
cers stationed  at  the  Fort,  in  full  uniform.  At  nine,  the 
Colonel's  barouche  and  a  Jersey  wagon  drove  down  to  the 
landing,  to  take  her  and  party  to  the  Falls,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  After  a  most  delightful  ride,  stopping  at  every 
notable  point,  such  as  Lake  Calhoun,  the  Falls  of  Minne- 
haha and  St.  Anthony,  we  returned  to  the  Fort  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.  Col.  Campbell  and  the  officers  were  in  waiting 
at  the  entrance,  and  he  offered  Mrs.  Hamilton  his  arm  to 
conduct  her  through  the  parade  ground.  A  carpet  had  been 
spread,  an  arm  chair  ready  to  receive  her,  the  troops  were 
under  arms,  we  passed  between  two  double  rows  of  soldiers, 
and  a  very  fine  band  was  playing.  After  enjoying  the  mil- 
itary display  for  some  time,  the  Colonel  took  his  distin- 
guished guest  into  the  quarters  where  refreshments  were 
prepared,  and  we  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Col.  Campbell,  a 
most  agreeable  and  intelligent  lady.  At  sun-set  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton was  accompanied  to  the  boat,  after  a  day  to  us  all,  of 
unalloyed  enjoyment.  She  received  these  marks  of  respect 
with  the  peculiar  charm,  ease  and  simplicity  which  belonged 
to  her.  She  remained  with  us  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, leaving  after  her,  recollections  never  to  be  effaced. 

In  1841,  circumstances  led  us  to  emigrate  from  the  Galena 
Lead  Mines  to  the  lead  mining  region  of  Missouri,  and  we 
left  the  land  so  dear  to  us,  never  more  to  return. 


EARLY  WISCONSIN  EXPLORATION  AND  SETTLEMENT. 


By  Hon.  JAMES  SUTHERLAND. 

Whence  originated  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  is  now, 
and  perhaps  always  will  remain,  a  mystery  to  both  the 
antiquarian  and  the  historian.  Some  have  endeavored  to 
trace  their  origin  to  the  Greeks,  others  to  the  Romans,  oth- 
ers to  the  Egyptians,  while  yet  others  have  tried  to  identify 
them  with  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  contended,  in  the 
latter  case,  that  having  roamed  eastward,  through,  Asia  to 
Behring  Straits,  these  wandering  Israelites  crossed  over  to 
the  northwestern  portion  of  ourcontinent,  gradually  spread- 
ing over  the  greater  portions  of  both  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. More  recently,  plausible  arguments  have  been  presented, 
to  prove  that  the  aborigines  of  the  country  came  from  Japan, 
and  also  from  China.  From  whatever  source  this  anteced- 
ent race  had  Its  origin,  it  is  fairly  to  be  conjectured,  that  the 
natives  inhabiting  the  middle  portion  of  our  continent,  if 
not  the  whole  of  it,  when  Columbus  and  other  early  navi- 
gators arrived  on  its  coasts,  were  their  lineal  descendants. 

That  this  earlier  race  possessed  a  higher  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  arts,  than  their  de- 
scendants, is  readily  seen  from  the  remains  they  have  left 
behind  them.  These  consist  of  earth-works,  the  traces 
of  palisades,  various-shaped  mounds,  some  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  others  for 
look-outs,  game-drives,  places  of  sepulture,  while  others,  per- 
haps, were  designed  as  places  or  objects  of  worship.  In  the 
wonderful  remains  at  Aztalan,  large  quantities  of  rude  brick 
were  found,  and  in  others,  articles  of  pottery  evidently  used 
for  culinary  purposes.  Their  fortifications  were  constructed 
in  various  forms.  Some  of  them  were  circular,  others  rectan- 
gular, others  octagonal;  but  all  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
laid  out  in  geometrical    order,  unless  where  the  grounds 
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were  not  well  adapted  to  that  end.  The  sites  chosen  were 
places  well  suited  for  defensive  operations,  near  some  stream 
or  lake,  and  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  rich  soils.  Doubt- 
less, in  those  earlier  times,  the  different  tribes  or  clans  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  war  upon  each  other;  and,  therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  have  their  towns  fortified.  The  en- 
trances to  these  defences  were  the  most  difficult  of  access 
from  without,  and  the  more  easily  defended  from  within. 
Altogether  they  exhibited  a  good  degree  of  military  science. 

The  mounds  which  abound  so  extensively  throughout  the 
Mississippi  valley,  have  elicited  a  great  amount  of  specula- 
tive controversy.  Some  of  them  are  circular  in  form,  oth- 
ers are  in  the  shape  of  birds  or  quadrupeds;  they  are  also 
of  various  sizes.  That  some  of  them  were  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sepulture  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  on 
opening  them,  human  bones  have  occasionally  been  found 
in  great  abundance.  As  others  bear  no  traces  of  having 
been  used  for  such  purpose,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  were  constructed  as  monuments  of  victory  in  war,  or 
as  places  for  observing  their  religious  rites.  As  the  largest 
forest  trees  are  found  upon  both  the  fortifications  and  the 
mounds,  it  is  evident  they  are  of  ancient  origin,  and  must 
have  existed  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  country  by 
European  navigators. 

The  principal  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  now 
known  as  Wisconsin,  when  first  explored  by  the  whites, 
were  the  Menomonees,  Winnebagoes,  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Chip- 
pewas.  There  were  several  other  tribes  having  a  partial 
residence  upon  our  territory.  By  treaty  the  most  of  these 
have  ceded  their  lands  to  the  General  Government,  and  re- 
tired westward  before  the  march  of  civilization,  until,  at 
present,  we  find  but  comparatively  few  remaining  of  these 
once  powerful  races  and  lords  of  the  soil. 

The  Oneidas,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State,  the 
Brothertowns,  residing  in  Calumet  county,  and  also  the 
Stockbridges,  who  once  resided  in  the  same  county,  immi- 
grated from  the  State  of  New  York,  having  previously  pur- 
chased their  lands  from  the  Menomonees  and  Winnebagoes, 
about  the  year  1822.      They  were  induced  to  remove  west- 
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ward,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams,  who  has,  since  that  time,  -  claimed  to  be  the 
Dauphin,  or  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  who 
had  previously  been  a  missionary  of  the  Episcopal  church 
among  the  Oneidas  for  some  five  or  six  years.  As  these  In- 
dians were  partially  Christianized,  Mr.  Williams  claimed, 
that,  by  intermingling  with  the  wild  men  of  the  West,  they 
might  be  the  means  of  converting  the  latter  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  that  there 
had  been  chartered  a  powerful  land  company  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  whose  pre-emption  attached  to  the  lands  occu- 
pied by  these  bands,  as  soon  as  they  might  leave  that  State; 
and  that  this  company  operated  in  a  quiet  way  upon  Mr. 
Williams  and  the  agents  of  the  General  Government,  to 
bring  about  their  removal.  They  did  not,  however,  all  come 
to  Wisconsin  immediately  after  their  new  purchase,  but  im- 
migrated at  intervals  for  several  successive  years.  After 
coming  West,  there  was  quite  a  lengthy  negotiation  among 
the  parties,  before  they  were  peacefully  and  permanently 
settled. 

In  the  year  1839,  the  Brothertowns  sent  a  petition  to  Con- 
gress, to  be  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Their  request  was  granted.  They,  therefore,  abolished  their 
tribal  government,  and  became  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Wisconsin.  They  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  by  virtue  of  our  State  Constitution,  which  confers 
that  right  upon  "  persons  of  Indian  blood,  who  have  once 
been  declared,  by  law  of  Congress,  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  In  the  year  1843,  the  Stockbridges  were, 
also,  by  act  of  Congress,  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. They  subsequently,  however,  became  divided  upon 
this  subject,  and  a  majority  of  them  returned  to  their  old 
form  of  government.  On  coming  to  their  new  homes,  these 
two  tribes  settled  in  what  has  become  Calumet  county, 
though  since  that  time  some  of  the  Stockbridges  have  re- 
moved farther  to  the  north.  They  built  comfortable  homes, 
and  erected  saw  and  grist-mills.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Broth- 
ertowns, that  they  built  the  first  steam-boat  which  ever 
plied  upon  Lake  AVinnebago,  called  by  them  the  Manchester. 
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In  the  year  1838,  the  Oneidas,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
their  missionary,  Rev.  Solomon  Davis,  resolved  to  sell  a 
portion  of  their  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
with  which  to  make  some  needed  improvements  on  their 
domain;  and,  for  this  purpose^  sent  Mr.  Davis  with  some  of 
their  chiefs,  to  Washington.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
signed,  which  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate.  By 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  they  sold  to  the  United  States  all 
their  lands,  except  a  piece  situated  on  Duck  Creek:  near 
Green  Bay.  These  Indians  have  never  been  declared  by 
act  of  Congress^  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  rights  of  State  citizenship. 
They  maintain  their  own  form  of  government. 

The  Indians  now  residing  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  are 
the  following: 

Several  bands  of  the  Chippeways,  who  are  a  part  of  the 
original  and  war-like  tribe  better  known  as  Ojibwas,  whose 
territory  originally  extended  along  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Huron,  Superior,  and  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  river.  They  number 
something  over  1,200. 

There  are  about  the  same  number  of  Menomonees,  who 
have  a  reservation  mainly  in  Shawano  county,  of  some 
230,000  acres.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Menomonees 
have  made  substantial  advancements  in  civilization,  and  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  That  portion  of  the 
Stockbridges  who  separated  from  their  brethren  in  Calumet 
county,  and  whose  numbers  are  novv  less  than  300,  are  loca- 
ted on  a  reservation  near  the  Menomonees. 

The  Oneidas  number  some  1,500,  and  have  their  reserva- 
tion of  over  G0,000  acres,  located  near  Green  Bay.  They  are 
also  engaged  mainly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  There 
are  also  some  stray  bands  of  the  Winnebagoes  and  Potto- 
watamies,  numbering  nearly  1,000,  who  did  not  remove  with 
their  respective  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or  who  re- 
turned soon  after  their  removal,  and  who  are  now  scat- 
tered through  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State. 
They  subsist  mainly  by  cultivating  small  patches  of  ground, 
and  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
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All  not  admitted  to  citizenship,  excepting  the  roving  bands, 
have  their  tribal  governments.  Of  the  300,000  Indians  now 
inhabiting  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
only  about  5,000  of  them  make  their  homes  within  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

When  the  Europeans  first  landed  on  the  Western  conti- 
nent, the  character  of  the  Indian  was  far  different  from 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Then  he  was  temperate, 
strong,  and  brave.  He  walked  with  noajestic  mein  —  was 
proud,  bold  and  independent.  Now,  we  find  him  weak, 
deceitful,  intemperate,  and  filthy.  All  the  once  noble  char- 
acteristics of  his  soul  seem  to  have  vanished  by  contact 
with  the  vices  which  have  followed  the  train  of  civilization. 
The  governmeuts  then  existing  among  the  various  tribes, 
were  patriarchal  in  character.  At  a  remote  period,  each 
tribe  must  have  been  few  in  numbers,  forming  no  more 
than  a  family  or  clan.  Some  one  from  age,  superiority  in 
wisdom  or  in  war,  or  because  of  parental  authority,  was 
designated  as  chief.  As  but  little  progress  was  made  in  a 
written  language,  among  any  of  them,  what  are  called  the 
"  laws  "  of  a  tribe,  may  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than 
customs  and  practices,  which  had  been  handed  down  by 
tradition.  These  became  sacred  and  binding,  like  the  com- 
mon law  among  civilized  nations  from  long  usage.  There 
were,  in  some  instances,  several  clans  existing  among  the 
same  general  tribe  or  nation,  whose  principal  or  leader  was 
also  denominated  a  sachem  or  chief-  Hence  we  account 
for  the  fact,  that  several  persons  in  the  same  tribe  bear  the 
title  of  "  chief."  These  minor  chiefs,  however,  held  only 
subordinate  positions.  Indeed,  the  leading  chief,  in  time  of 
peace,  was  not  invested  with  any  extraordinary  powers.  All 
matters  of  importance  had  to  be  settled  by  the  tribe,  in  gen- 
eral council.  When  a  chief  died,  his  position  was  claimed, 
as  a  general  rule,  by  his  son,  or  some  kinsman,  as  a  heredi- 
tary right;  but  oftener,  perhaps,  the  succession  was  in  the 
female  line.  In  some  instances,  when  this  right  fell  to  one 
who  was  judged  unworthy  to  possess  it,  the  tribe  chose  their 
own  chiefs.    As  instances  of  this  kind;  Brant  of  the   Mo- 
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hawks,  and  Tomah  of  the  Menomonees,  were  placed  in  that 
position,  for  their  superior  wisdom  and  valor. 

All  of  the  tribes  had  some  kind  of  reHgion.  They  gener- 
ally believed  in  a  God,  whom  they  called  the  Manitou  or 
"  Great  Spirit."  Some  of  tbem  believed  in  the  existence  of 
inferior  deities.  They  also  entertained  some  ideas  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  existence.  Their  heaven,  however,  was  not 
like  that  of  the  enlightened  Christian,  spiritual  and  holy; 
but  it  was  a  repetition  of  their  earthly  existence,  where 
game  and  all  earthly  comforts  existed  in  great  plenty. 
Perhaps  the  Indians'  views  and  hopes  of  the  future  were 
never  more  beautifully  expressed  than  in  the  oft-repeated 
stanzas  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  : 

"  Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutured  mind, 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind. 
His  soul,  proud  science,  never  taught  to  stray, 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  ^nilky  way; 
Yet,  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given. 
Behind  the  cloud-capped  hill,  an  humbler  heaven^ 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christian  thirsts  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire  — 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire  — 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

The  earliest  civilized  explorers  of  the  country  now  known 
as  Wisconsin,  were  either  immigrants  from  France,  or  the 
descendants  of-  the  French,  who  had  originally  settled  in 
Canada.  They  did  not  come  among  the  natives  like  the 
Spanish  adventurers,  who  first  explored  Mexico  and  Peru, 
as  plunderers  and  murderers.  They  came  rather  as  breth- 
ren, professing  to  teach  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  way  of  a 
higher  life.  They  were  generally  of  that  order  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  called  Jesuits,  whose  office  is  the  reverse  of  that 
of  monks  and  friars;  for  while  these  latter  seclude  them- 
selves from  the  world,  holding  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
it,  Hhe  Jesuit  goes  out  and  mingles  with  his  kind,  for  the 
19— H.  C. 
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purpose  of  extending  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  strength- 
ening the  church  he  holds  most  dear. 

Jean  Nicolet  was  the  explorer  to  whom  history  ascribes 
the  honor  of  first  visiting  the  territory  now  known  as  Wis- 
consin. He  had  emigrated  from  France  to  Canada,  as  early 
as  the  year  1G18.  Here  his  associations  were  mainly  with 
the  natives.  He  learned  their  languages,  studied  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  so  far  adopted  their  habits  of  life, 
the  better  to  ingratiate  himself  into  their  confidence,  that 
he  almost  became  an  Indian  himself,  all  which  well-fitted 
him  to  become  a  useful  interpreter.  He  was  honored  by 
his  Government  as  its  agent  in  negotiating  all  the  treaties 
made  in  that  region  with  the  Indians  during  that  early 
period.  In  his  intercourse  with  those  who  came  from  the 
Far  West  and  South- West,  he  obtained  a  faint  idea  of  the 
great  inland  seas  and  rivers.  After  establishing  the  mission 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  he 
determined  on  a  voyage  to  the  country* of  which  he  had 
heard;  and  accordingly  passed  through  the  straits  of  Mack- 
inaw, whence  he  proceeded  around  the  northern  and  west- 
ern shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  until  he  entered  Green  Bay. 

This  was  in  the  year  1634,*  only  four  years  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Here  Nicolet  held 
a  council  with  some  four  or  five  thousand  warriors,  who  as- 
sembled to  see  the  strange  white  man,  who  had  ventured 
upon  their  far-distant  territory.  They  informed  him  further 
about  the  great  river  of  the  West,  and  gave  him  a  descrip- 
tion of,  the  route  thither.  He  therefore  determined  upon  a 
yet  further  voyage  of  discovery.  After  leaving  Green  Bay 
he  passed  up  the  Fox  river  to  the  villages  of  the  Mascou- 
tins;  but,  wearying  of  his  journey,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
he  did  not  reach  the  Wisconsin,  much  less  descended  any 
portion  of  it,  but  returned  to  Green  Bay,  and  thence  to  Que- 
bec. In  the  year  1Q4:2,  while  on  a  mission  to  deliver  one  of 
his  countrymen,  who  had  fallen  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  his  canoe  was  upset  in  a  stream,  and  he 
drowned.  Thus  perished  the  noble  and  adventurous  Nicolet, 

*Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  viii,  188  et  seq.;  Suite's  Melanges;  Butterfield's  Nicolet. 
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who  was  the  first  civilized  explorer  of  the  territory  which 
makes  a  part  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  next  similar  adventurer  upon  our  soil  was  Father  Me- 
nard, a  French  Catholic  missionary,  who  had  been  laboring 
to  the  eastward  among  the  Hurons,  for  many  years.  He 
established,  in  the  year  1660,  a  mission  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  at  a  place  he  called  La  Pointe.  He 
was  far  advanced  in  life,  at  this  time,  and  it  is  stated  that 
he  soon  after  perished  in  the  Menomonee  river,  which  forms 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 

Claude  AUouez  was  the  first  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  explored  extensively  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
He  came  to  Green  Bay  in  the  year  1669.  The  next  Spring 
he  passed  up  the  Fox  river,  then  part  way  down  the  Wis- 
consin, when  he  also  returned  to  Green  Bay.  This  was  some 
thirty-five  years  after  Nicolet's  abortive  effort  to  reach  the 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Great  Father  of  Waters.  He  subse- 
quently established  a  mission  among  the  Illinois  Indians, 
which  was  at  length  broken  up,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
history  is  clouded  in  obscurity. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1673,  Father  James  Marquette,  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  and  Joliet,  an  enterprising  fur-trader,  a 
resident  of  Quebec,  accompanied  by  five  other  persons,  left 
the  mission  on  the  St.  Mary's  river,  in  two  birch- bark 
canoes.  They  passed  up  through  the  straits  of  Mackinaw, 
and  coasted  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  until  they 
entered  Green  Bay.  They  then  passed  up  the  Bay  until 
they  came  to  the  Fox  river.  Journeying  up  that  stream 
some  distance,  they  came  to  an  Indian  village.  Here  they 
held  a  consultation  with  these  villagers,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  objects  of  their  voyage,  which  were  to  pass 
on  to  the  great  river  of  the  West,  of  which  they  had  heard, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  civilization, 
and  the  religion  which  they  professed.  They  requested  that 
guides  might  accompany  them  a  part  of  the  way,  which 
was  readily  granted.  On  the  10th  of  June,  of  the  same 
year,  they  left  this  Indian  village,  in  their  canoes,  with  their 
two  guides,  and  renewed  their  journey  up  the  river.  After 
passing  through  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  upper  Fox  river. 
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they  came  to  the  portage  between  it  and  the  Wisconsin, 
over  which  they  carried  their  canoes,  when  their  Indian 
guides  returned  to  their  homes.  Here  these  strong-hearted 
men,  nothing  daunted  by  the  uncertainties  and  dangers 
which  lay  before  them,  launched  their  canoes  upon  the 
lonely  waters  of  the  Wisconsin.  They  passed  with  the  cur- 
rent down  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi. 

One  great  object  of  their  journey  was  now  accomplished. 
They  then  descended  the  Great  River  to  within  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  they  concluded  to 
retrace  their  route,  and  paddled  up  that  turbulent  stream  to 
the  Illinois,  which  they  ascended,  and  probably  the  Des 
Plains,  crossing  over  to  the  Chicago,  and  down  that  water- 
course to  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  to  Green  Bay.  Here 
Joliet  separated  from  Marquette,  and  embarked  for  Canada. 
Before  reaching  his  destination,  his  canoe  was  upset  in  a 
storm,  when  he  lost  all  his  papers  containing  a  narrative  of 
his  voyage.  He  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  subse- 
quently dictated  from  memory  a  concise  account  of  his 
adventures.  It  is,  therefore,  mainly  to  the  journal  of  Mar- 
quette, as  published  in  France,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
full  account  of  this  first  great  journey  through  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin,  and  upon  the  Mississippi  river.  This  faith- 
ful missionary,  after  preaching  to  various  tribes  for  some 
two  years  subsequent  to  his  great  voyage,  desired  one  day 
of  his  companions  to  be  left  alone  for  prayer.  And  going 
from  them  a  short  distance,  he  was  soon  after  found  dead. 
His  remains  have  until  within  a  few  years,  supposed  to  have 
been  interred  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  which  yet  bears  the  name  Marquette; 
but  it  is  now  quite  apparent  that  Marquette  died  some  sev- 
enty miles  further  north,  a  little  below  what  is  known  as 
Sleeping  Bear  Point,  in  Leelenaw  county,  Michigan,  in  May, 
1675;  and  the  next  Spring,  his  remains  were  removed  by  a 
band  of  Indians  to  the  church  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  opposite 
the  Island  of  Mackinaw.  Researches  made  in  October,  1877, 
were  successful  in  discovering  at  that  place  the  remains  of 
the  great  explorer,  and  early  missionary  of  the  North-West. 

In  the  year  1679,  Robert  De  La  Salle,  a  French  Jesuit,  who 
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had  left  his  native  country  in  early  life,  and  sought  a  home 
in  New  France,  built  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Niagara 
river  a  vessel  of  some  sixty  tons  burdens,  which  he  called 
the  Griffin.  It  was  doubtless  the  first  considerable  craft 
which  sailed  upon  the  Upper  Lakes.  On  the  seventh  of  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  the  vessel  was  launched,  and  her  sails 
spread  to  the  breeze.  Passing  up  through  the  great  chain 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  having  erected  a  trading  house  at 
Mackinaw,  we  at  length  find  him^casting  anchor  at  thevil- 
lage  of  Green  Bay.  Here  he  opened  up  a  trade  with  the  na- 
tives; and  having  loaded  his  vessel  with  furs  and  peltries, 
he  dispatched  her,  under  command  of  his  crew,  back  to 
Canada. 

With  La  Salle  was  Louis  Hennepin.  .^The  spirit  of  enter- 
prise prompted  these  bold  explorers  to  coast  the  western 
shore  of  liake  of  Michigan,  to  wherejSouth  Bend  is  now  lo- 
cated; and  passing  over  the  portage  of  the  Kankakee,  they 
descended  that  stream  and  the  Illinois  to  Peoria  Lake, 
where  La  Salle  erected  a  fort,  and  dispatched  Hennepin 
with  a  single  companion  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  Meanwhile  La  Salle  re-visited  Green  Bay, 
and  then  made  his  adventurous  descent  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  eventually  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Eldo- 
rado in  Mexico,  in  March,  1687. 

Hennepin  was  more  fortunate.  He  had  continued  his 
voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  to  the  great  falls,  which  he 
named  St.  Anthony,  by  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
known.  Here  he  and  his  companion  were  captured  by  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and  detained  as  prisoners  for  a  few  months. 
After  their  release,  they  returned  to  Canada,  via  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Wisconsin  and  the  Fox  rivers,  and  the  lakes. 
From  the  conflicting  statements  given  by  him  of  his  jour- 
ney, his  exaggerated  account  of  the  height  of  the  falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  which  he  stated  was  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
and  from  his  efforts  to  rob  La  Salle  of  the  laurels  he  had 
won  as  an  explorer,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
not  possessed  of  much  veracity  and  integrity  as  the  Jesuit 
adventurers  generally.    However,  much  honor    justly  at- 
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taches  to  his  name,  as  an  early  and  intrepid  explorer  of  the 
wilds  of  the  West. 

Let  us  now  advert,  very  briefly,  to  the  wars  which  oc- 
curred between  the  English  colonists,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  French  and  Indians  on  the  other.  Though  these  con- 
flicts at  arms  "were  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  our  country, 
yet  as  our  territory  was  partly  the  inciting  cause,  it  is 
proper  in  this  connection  to  make  some  mention  of  them. 
The  English  colonists  held  possession  of  all  the  country 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  as  far  West  as  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  They  claimed  generally  a  right,  by  virtue  of 
their  charters,  to  all  the  country  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  French  had  taken  possession  of  the  country 
along  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  the  great 
chain  of  lakes,  and  had  also  established  various  settlements 
and  trading-posts  throughout  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
they  in  turn,  claimed  the  country  by  virtue  of  their  discov- 
eries. It  was  evident  from  this  conflict  of  claims,  that  a 
clash  of  arms  would  ultimately  ensue.  Frequent  wars 
broke  out  across  the  ocean,  between  England  and  France, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  much  of  the 
17th.  The  colonists  very  naturally  took  sides  with  their 
respective  parent  countries,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  war  was 
kindled  in  the  New  World.  When  the  conflict  was  once 
commenced  here,  the  parent  countries  sided  with  their 
respective  colonies,  and  furnished  material  aid  for  carrying 
it  on.  The  English  colonists,  with  the  aid  of  the  mother 
region,  were  finally  victorious:-;  and  our  territory,  as  well 
as  all  others  which  had  been  held  by  the  French  in  this 
region,  fell  to  the  English,  and  the  former  lost  all  claims 
to  the  country  ever  after.  The  martial  spirit  awakened, 
and  the  partial  union  effected  for  prosecuting  these  wars, 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  leading  the  colonies  subse- 
quently to  declare  their  independence  of  the  mother  country. 

A  brief  reference  will  now  be  made  to  a  few  of  the  ear- 
liest permanent  white  settlers  of  Wisconsin.  About  the 
year  1745,  Augustus  De  Langlade,  a  native  of  France,  but 
who  in  early  life  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Canada,  and 
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became  an  Indian  trader,  with  his  son  Charles  —  the  first 
born  by  his  marriage  with  an  Indian  woman.  Accompanied 
by  a  few  others,  the  Langladee  left  the  settlement  which 
had  been  formed  at  Mackinaw,  and  effected  a  lodgment  at 
Green  Bay.  They  located  upon  the  south-east  side  of  Fox 
river,  just  above  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay. 
Here  they  constructed  homes,  and  are  generally  regarded  as 
the  first  permanent  white  settlers  in  the  country. 

Charles  De  Langlade  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  Colonies.  He  marched  at 
the  head  of  several  bands  of  warriors  of  various  tribes,  in 
the  North-West,  accompanied  by  several  distinguished 
chiefs  —  among  those  who  joined  him  on  the  way  was  the 
noted  Pontiac  —  to  aid  the  French  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  claimed  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  in  the  battle  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  General  Braddock.  He  was  also  at  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  in  the  year  1759,  when  the  city  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English;  and  took  part  in  several  other  engage- 
ments during  the  French  and  English  wars.  When  the 
country  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  he  en- 
gaged in  their  service,  and  sided  against  the  Americans  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  boasted  of  having  been  in  ninety-nine  battles  and  skir- 
mishes, regretting  that  he  could  not  fight  one  more  to 
round  out  the  number  to  an  even  hundred. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  permanent  settlement  in 
Green  Bay,  in  1745,  up  to  1785,  a  period  of  forty  years,  there 
was  but  little  increase  in  the  number  of  its  permanent  set- 
tlers, as  at  that  time  there  were  not  in  all  more  than  six  or 
seven  families  residing  there,  which,  with  the  persons  in 
their  employ,  amounted  in  all  to  about  fifty  individuals. 
From  the  year  1791,  up  to  the  year  1812,  several  other  set- 
tlers, principally  from  Canada,  took  up  their  residence  there, 
making  the  number  of  families,  at  this  latter  date,  about 
thirty,  with  a  population  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
souls. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Green  Bay,  at  this  time,  was 
the  rather  notorious  Charles  Reaume,  who  subsequently  be- 
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came  known  as  Judge  Reaume.  This  legal  title  was  ac- 
quired from  having  been  commissioned,  in  the  year  1808,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  by  General  Harrison,  then  Governor  of 
the  North-West  Territory.  He  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
had  received  in  early  life  more  than  an  ordinary  education 
for  that  day.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business;  but,  being  unfortunate  in  that  pursuit,  he  aban- 
doned his  early  home  and  friends,  and  sought  a  refuge  in 
less  civilized  society.  He  was  a  proud,  pompous  man,  who 
generally  managed,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  live  as  well  as 
the  country  could  afford.  A  red  coat,  which  he  wore,  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  more  common  citizen,  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at 
Madison.  A  variety  of  anecdotes  are  related  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  this  Society,  of  the  queer  modes  of  practice  in 
his  court,  and  of  his  quaint  judicial  decisions.  He  was  the 
first  commissioned  civil  officer  in  Green  Bay,  and  in  the 
country  which  at  present  makes  up  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Though  his  commission  was  never  renewed,  he  continued 
to  act  under  it,  until  the  organization  of  Brown  county,  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Michigan,  in  the  year  1818;  a 
period  of  ten  or  eleven  years.  His  library  did  not  contain 
even  so  niuch  as  the  statutes  of  the  Territory.  It  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  kept  docket.  After  the  organization  of 
Brown  county,  which  embraced  about  one  half  of  Michigan 
Territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  Judge  Reaume  sold  his 
possessions  near  Green  Bay,  and  settled  about  ten  miles 
above,  on  the  river,  where  he  lived  until  the  year  1833, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  years. 

Among  others  who  early  settled  at  this  place,  may  be 
mentioned  Pierre  Grignon,  a  native  of  Montreal,  who  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Charles  De  Langlade. 
Green  Bay  was  his  home,  and  the  head-quarters  for  his 
business  operations.  He  had  several  other  trading  posts  or 
agencies  for  trafficking  vvitii  the  Indians.  He  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  successful  business  man. 

Augustin  Grignon,  who  resided  for  many  years  on  his 
farm,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Fox  river,  a  few  miles  above 
the  city  of  Oshkosh,  in  Winnebago  county,  was  one  of  his 
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sons.  He  is  also  represented  as  an  intelligent  and  worthy- 
citizen,  though  of  mixed  French  and  Indian  blood.  In  his 
narrative,  obtained  by  Corresponding  Secretary  of  our  State 
Historical  Society,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  history  of 
the  early  times  in  Wisconsia  has  been  preserved  from  obliv- 
ion. Augustin  Grigaon  died  in  the  year  1860,  at  the  age  of 
about  eighty  years. 

One  early  event  in  the  history  of  Wisconsin  deserves 
particular  mention.  In  the  year  1761,  Lieutenant  James 
Gorrell,  attended  by  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  British  Service, 
visited  the  country  in  and  around  Green  Bay.  This  was 
near  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  against  the 
British  American  Colonies.  His  mission  was  to  establish 
friendly  relations  between  the  Indians  and  traders,  and  the 
British  Government,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  country.  He  made  presents  of  powder  and  belts  of 
waupum  to  the  Indians;  and  assured  them  that  he  had  not 
come  to  their  homes  as  their  enemy,  but  to  preserve  peace 
and  order.  The  Indians,  wherever  he  went,  received  him 
with  kindness,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  that  their 
Great  Father,  the  English  King,  was  willing  to  pardon  them 
for  having  lately  taken  up  arms  against  him,  in  behalf  of 
the  French.  They  promised  to  treat  the  English  traders 
well,  who  might  come  to  their  settlement;  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  they  would  get  goods  much  cheaper  of  them 
than  hey  had  of  the  French. 

The  English  Government  continued  thereafter  to  hold 
possession  of  the  country  now  known  as  Wisconsin,  until 
after  the  war  of  .the  American  Revolution,  when  it  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
though  the  transfer  was  not  formally  made  until  after  Jay's 
treaty  in  the  year  1795.  During  all  those  early  times.  Green 
Bay  was  a  great  emporium  of  trade  between  the  Indians  and 
the  whites. 

The  United  States  Government  built  Fort  Howard,  just 
across  the  river  from  Green  Bay,  in  the  year  1816.  It  was 
shortly  after  that  Green  Bay  was  visited  by  James  Biddle, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  a  contractor  to  sup- 
ply this  and  other  military  posts  in  the  North-West  with 
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provisions.  In  a  communication  from  him,  some  years  ago, 
to  our  Historical  Society,  we  gather  something  in  relation 
to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  at  that  period.  The  Win- 
nebagoes  occupied  the  region  about  Lake  Winnebago,  and 
the  Menomonees  around  Green  Bay.  Tomah  was  then  the 
chief  of  the  latter  tribe.  He  did  not  hold  the  chieftainship, 
as  heretofore  explained,  by  an  hereditary  right,  but  was 
appointed  to  that  position  for  his  superior  sagacity  and 
wisdom. 

About  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Biddle  states,  the  celebrated  In- 
dian chief,  Tecumseh,  visited  the  Menomonees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  them  in  the  cause  of  the  British  against 
the  Americans.  For  this  object  he  went  to  the  region  of 
Green  Bay,  where  he  obtained  a  council,  and  hearing  from 
Tomah  and  his  people,  whom  he  addressed  in  a  manner  as 
he  best  could.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  with  true  In- 
dian eloquence,  he  pictured  the  glory  as  well  as  the  certainty 
of  success;  in  confirmation  of  which,  he  recapitulated  to 
them  his  own  hitherto  prosperous  career,  the  number  of  bat- 
tles he  had  fought,  the  victories  he  had  won,  the  enemies  he 
had  slain,  and  the  scalps  he  had  taken  from  the  heads  of 
warrior  foes.  Tomah  appeared  sensible  of  the  influence  of 
such  an  address  upon  his  people,  and  feared  its  conse- 
quences, for  he  was  opposed  to  leading  them  into  a  war. 
His  reply  was  in  a  tone  to  allay  the  feeling  produced  by  the 
speech  of  Tecumseh,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  said  to  his 
warriors,  that  they  had  heard  the  words  of  Tecumseh, 
heard  of  the  battles  he  had  fought,  of  the  enemies  he  had 
slain,  and  of  the  scalps  he  had  taken.  He  then  paused,  and 
while  the  deepest  silence  reigned  throughout  the  audience, 
he  slowly  lifted  his  hands,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
them,  and  in  a  lower,  but  not  less  prouder  tone,  continued — 
"  But  it  is  my  boast  that  these  hands  are  unsullied  by  human 
blood  !"  He  concluded  his  speech  by  saying  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Americans  upon  the 
Indians;  he  thought,  however,  that  their  condition  would  be 
equally  bad,  if  their  country  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
British.  He  counseled  his  tribe  against  embracing  the 
proposition  of  Tecumseh;  but  finally  said,  that  if  any  of  his 
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young  men  wished  to  join  the  Shawaaoe  leader,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  do  so.  His  counsel  for  a  period  prevailed;  but 
at  length  the  intrigues  and  influences  of  Col,  Robert  Dick- 
son, and  other  British  traders,  inveigled  them  into  the  war 
of  1812-15  against  the  Americans. 

Passing  over  the  early  settlements  at  La  Pointe,  Prairie 
du  Chien  and  Milwaukee,  the  Black  Hawk  War,  our  twelve 
years  of  Territorial  pupilage,  and  thirty-six  of  full  State- 
hood, we  come  down  to  the  year  1885,  with  a  population  of 
a  million  and  a  half  within  our  borders,  ranking  far  above 
the  average  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  point  of  wealth, 
education  and  importance  —  made  up  of  energetic  and  in- 
telligent citizens  from  nearly  all  States  and  all  regions  — 
presenting  a  rich  and  prosperous  country,  all  dotted  over 
with  thousands  of  beautiful  €hurches,  public  and  normal 
schools,  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  with  our  mag- 
nificent State  University,  and  our  almost  unequaled  public 
Libraries  —  all  proclaiming  a  splendid  triumph  over  the 
early  savage  state,  and  the  advent  of  a  permanent  and 
higher  civilization. 


NOTES  OiX  EARLY  WISCONSIN  EXPLORATION,   FORTS  AND 
TRADING  POSTS. 


By:Rev.  EDWARD  D.  NEILL,  D.  D., 

Corresponding  Member   Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin   Historical  Societies,  and   Hon, 
Vice  President  oj  the  New  England  Historic- Genealogical  Society. 

Benjamin  Suite,  in  Notes  on  Jean  Nicolet,  published  in 
1879,  in  Vol.  VIII,  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
shows  that  this  interpreter  of  a  trading  company,  Nicolet, 
visited  as  early  as  1634,  the  region  around  Green  Bay,  and 
the  next  year  returned  to  Canada.  This  paved  the  way  for 
other  enterprising  explorers  and  traders.  It  is  only  of  recent 
occurrence  that  we  have  had  a  full  account  of  the  early  ex- 
plorations of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota. 

Mr  Gideon  D.  Scull,  of  London,  discovered  not  long  since, 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  manuscript  journals 
of  Peter  Radisson,  the  Frenchman,  who  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Medard  Chouart,  the  Sieur  .des  Groseilliers,  had 
penetrated  Central  Wisconsin,  and  was  the  first  to  visit  the 
region  now  known  as  Minnesota.  Mr.  Scull  transcribed  the 
journals  for  the  Prince  Society,  Boston,which  published 
them  in  1885. 

Radisson  was  not  a  scholar,  was  careless  about  dates,  and 
the  transcriber  of  the  manuscripts,  or  the  type-setter,  has 
mangled  many  Indian  words;  and  yet  there  are  facts  in  the 
volume  which  may  modify  some  of  the  statements  of  mod- 
ern historians  as  to  the  exploration  of  the  North- West. 
These  manuscript  journals  have  a  curious  history.  They 
once  belonged  Samuel  Pepys,  of  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second,  whose  charming  "  Diary "  is  found  in  every  well 
filled  gentleman's  library.  In  time  they  became  attached 
to  the  Bodleian  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  at  length 
found  their  way  to  the  British  Museum. 
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romantic  career  of  radisson. 

Peter  d'Esprit,  Sieur  Radisson,  was  born  at  St.  Malo,  and 
when  young,  in  1651,  arrived  in  Canada.  The  next  year, 
while  on  an  expedition,  he  was  captured  by  the  Mohawks, 
and  reached  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  where  for  a  time  he 
acted  as  interpreter.  He  went  to  Manhattan,  now  New 
York  City,  and  from  thence  sailed,  and,  in  January,  1654,  ar- 
rived at  Amsterdam.  In  a  few  months  he  returned  to 
Canada,  and  in  1657  was  among  the  Onondagas,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1658  returned  to  Three  Rivers,  Canada.  Groseil- 
liers  and  his  brother-in-law,  Radisson,  in  1658,  determined 
to  explore  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Radisson,  in  his 
journal,  writes:  "As  soon  as  the  resolution  was  made, 
many  undertake  the  voyage;  for  where  is  lucre,  there  are 
enough  people  to  be  had." 

In  the  middle  of  June,  with  twenty-nine  Frenchmen  and 
six  Indians,  they  left  Three  Rivers,  and  by  way  of  the 
Ottawa  river  reached  Lake  Huron.*  Thence  they  visited 
Manitoulin  island,  where  the  Hurons  had  a  village.  Passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  to  Lake  Michigan,  they 
reached  Green  Bay,  and  after  visiting  the  Standing  Hair 
tribe,  so  called  because  they  kept  their  hair  brushed  up, 
they  went  to  the  Poutauotemick  village.  During  the  winter 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Escotecke  or  Maskoutens, 
and  learned  about  the  Sioux  and  Christinos. 

In  the  spring  of  1659,  Radisson  proposed  that  the  Hurons  of 
their  party  should  visit  the  refugees  of  their  tribe  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers.  In  October, 
1659,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Sault  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the 
Indians  whom  Radisson  calls  Pauvestigouce.  The  Algon- 
quins  called  these  Pawitagouek,  People  of  the  Falls.  Here 
the  French  passed  the  winter;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1660,  re- 
turned to  the  Green  Bay  region,  where  Radisson  mentions 
he  went  up  a  great  river  which  branched,  one  turning  west 
and  the  other  south  toward  Mexico.  It  is  possible  he  may  have 
followed  the  Wisconsin  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  river.  In 
August,  1660,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  returned  to  Quebec* 

'  Radisson's  Journal. 

^  Journal  des  Jesuites,  par  M.  M.  les  Abbes  Laverdiere  et  Cosgrain,  Que- 
bec, 1771. 
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expedition  of  1662. 

In  the  spring  of  1663,  Grosseillers  and  Radisson  proposed 
to  make  another  tour  to  the  remotest  nations,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  them  a 
license,  provided  they  would  take  with  them  two  of  his  ser- 
vants and  allow  him  one  half  of  the  peltries  obtained.  Look- 
ing upon  the  demand  as  unjust,  they  quietly  made  their  ar- 
rangements to  slip  away,  which  they  did  on  the  second  of 
May,'  in  company  with  a  party  of  Indians  returning  to  the 
Sault,  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Superior.  Their  purpose  was 
to  find  Hudson's  Bay  by  way  of  Lake  Superior.  In  time 
they  camped  by  the  Utawas,  now  Ottawa  river.  Lake  Huron, 
"ready"  writes  Kadisson,  "to  wander  on  that  sweet  sea." 
Following  the  route  from  Georgian  Bay,  by  the  straits  of 
the  Manitoulin  island,  they  came  to  the  rapids  "that  make 
the  separation  of  the  Lake  of  the  Hurons  and  that  we  call 
Superior,  or  Upper"  lake.  Here  they  rested  for  some  time, 
and  ate  "  assickamack, "  whitefish. 

EXPLORATION  OP  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

While  Radisson's  dates  are  confusing,  yet  he  gives  a  very 
correct  account  of  the  earliest  explorations  of  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  asserts  that  he  was  the  first 
white  man  to  visit  the  Arched  Rock.  The  first  stopping 
place,  after  entering  Lake  Superior  was  an  isle  designated 
as  "Isle  of  the  Pour  Beggars;"  from  thence  they  paddled 
toward  the  south  shore,  and  came  to  a  small  stream,  which 
the  Indians  called  Pawabick  Konesibis,  and'in  the  vicinity 
found  pieces  of  copper,  and  were  told  that  it  was  abundant; 
probably  the  Little  Iron  river.  The  weather  was  becoming 
cold,  and  they  pushed  on  to  an  escarpment  of  rocks,  which 
Indians  called  Namitouck  Sinagoit.  Within  an  arch  was  a 
cave,  and  Radisson  writes:  "  I  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Por- 
tal of  St.  Peter,  because  my  name  is  so-called,  and  that  I  was 
the  first  Christian  who  ever  saw  it. " 

The  next  they  saw  were  three  beautiful  islands  in  front  of 
a  very  deep  bay.  The  islands  are  called  Trinity;  these,  on 
modern  maps,  are  marked  Huron  islands.      Going  to  the 

•  Journal  des  Jesuites. 
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main  land,  they  camped  three  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hu- 
ron river.  The  next  journey  was  the  Portage  river,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Keweenaw  Bay,  where  much  was  heard  of 
rich  copper  deposits.  Here  the  canoes  were  taken  ashore, 
and  by  a  well- beaten  trail  a  portage  was  made  to  the  other 
side  of  Keweenaw  Point  and  much  distance  saved.  Five 
days'  journey  along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  brought 
their  canoes  to  an  encampment  of  Christines,  not  far  from 
the  Montreal  river  of  modern  maps.  A  half-  day's  journey 
brought  the  two  explorers  to  a  point  two  leagues  long  jutting 
out  into  the  lake,  but  only  sixty  paces  in  width.  By  a  short 
portage  the  beautiful  bay  of  Cheguamegon  was  discovered, 
and  Groseilliers  and  Eadisson^  with  their  Huron  guides, 
went  to  the  head  of  the  bay  and  camped  near  a  small  stream, 
between  the  modern  towns  of  Ashland  and  Washburn, 
Wisconsin. 

first  EUROPEAN  FORT  ON  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  Hurons  told  the  Frenchmen  that  they  wished  to  go 
to  a  village  five  days'  distant,  to  visit  their  wives  and  friends. 
A  settlement  of  refugee  Hurons  was  at  this  time  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Black  and  Chippewa  rivers,  in  Wisconsin. 
Groseilliers  and  Radisson  agreed  to  wait  for  them  fourteen 
days,  and  occupied  the  interval  in  building  the  first  rude  Euro, 
pean  fort  or  trading  post  on  Lake  Superior.  It  was  of  pick- 
ets in  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  The  door  faced  the  lake, 
fire-place  in  the  middle,  and  sleeping  place  in  the  right-hand 
corner.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  abattis  of  branches  of 
trees,  and  around  the  whole  was  suspended  a  long  cord 
upon  which  were  small  bells  which  took  the  place  of  sen- 
tries. A  small  brook  was  near  by.  On  the  twelfth  day  of 
their  residence  at  the  Bay,  some  of  the  Hurons  came  back 
with  fifty  young  men,  and  preparations  were  made  to  visit 
their  village.  The  Frenchmen,  after  a  march  of  four  days 
through  the  forest,  reached  a  village  near  a  lake  eight 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  next  day  they  reached  a 
settlement  of  one  hundred  wigwams,  and  were  the  guests 
of  the  chief.  Here  were  met  some  Malhominees  (Meno- 
minees),  and  an  old  man  of  the  tribe  adopted  Radisson  as 
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his  son.  The  winter  was  passed  in  following  the  Indians 
while  hunting.  The  snow  was  deep,  and  there  was  much 
suffering  from  scurvy  and  hunger.  In  the  Spring,  a  deputa- 
tion of  Nadoues-Seronons  (Sioux),  known  as  the  Boeuf  or 
Buffalo  people,  arrived,  "b  tid  in  a  great  council  expressed 
their  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French.  The 
French  were  told  that  Tantanga  was  the  name  for  the  buf- 
falo. The  Sioux  wore  in  their  noses  and  ears  rings  of 
copper  wire,  to  which  in  cold  weather  they  attached  feathers 
or  down  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  —  rude  face-mufflers. 
Their  drums  were  earthen  pots  wound  with  dried  skins. 
They  wanted  to  have  thunder  to  take  home  with  them  — 
that  is,  a  gun,  which  they  called  miniskoick  —  and  the 
French  to  make  peace  for  them  with  the  Christinos,  their 
enemies.  Radisson  mentions,  that  after  this  council,  he 
visited  the  Boeuf  Sioux,  who  were  distant  ''  seven  small 
journeys,"  and  found  a  prairie  town  of  lodges  of  skins  and 
mats,  the  population  very  numerous,  and  one  man  had  four- 
teen wives;  that  where  they  were  there  was  no  wood,  but 
in  the  winter  they  moved  to  the  woods  of  the  north.  These 
were  probably  Prairie  Sioux  or  loways^  who  in  the  summer 
hunted  below  the  Minnesota  river.  After  remaining  six 
weeks  he  returned  to  the  Huron  village.  Returning  to  Lake 
Superior,  Groseilliers  and  Radisson  coasted  along  the  west- 
ern shore,  and  heard  of  another  lake,  probably  Nepigon, 
and  explored  the  region  from  Groseillier,  now  Pigeon  river, 
northward  to  the  tributaries  of  Hudson  Bay,  but  did  not  go 
to  Lake  Winnipeg,  as  some  have  written. 

This  primitive  establishment  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Cheguamegon  Bay,  became  a  great  depot  for  Indian  trade, 
which  flourished  for  some  time.*    Pierre  Boucher,  in  a  little 

^This  locality  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  seems  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  early  mission  establishment  of  Father  Allouez  —  at  the  head  of 
Cbequamegon  Bay;  or,  "near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Bay,  and  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  Bay  and  the  modern  town  of  Washburn,"  as  Father 
Verwyst  describes  it,  as  indicated  by  the  Jesuit  map  of  1671,  most  probably 
drawn  by  Marquette  and  Allouez.  This  was  probably  not  very  far  from 
the  mouth  of  Whittlesey  Creek,  nearly  three  miles  west  of  Ashland,  where 
was  a  migratory  colony  of  Hurons  and  Ottawae,  which  Father  Allouea 
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book  published  in  Paris,  in  1G64,  mentions  that  four  or  five 
Frenchmen  lately  returned  from  Lake  Saperior,  who  had 
discovered  a  large  island  full  of  copper,  and  had  been  absent 
three  years. 

DISPUTE  WITH   GOVERNOR   OF   CANADA. 

Returning  to  Quebec,  for  £4,000,  the  Governor  gave  them 
permission  to  make  a  fort  at  Three  Rivers,  and  bear  a  coat- 
ofarms.  But  his  exactions  became  so  great  that  they  went 
to  the  English  settlements,  and  in  1665  they  went  with 
Commissioner  Carteret  in  Capt.  Gillam's  vessel  to  England. 
They  were  entertained  at  Oxford  by  Carteret,  and  the  next 
winter  passed  three  months  at  Windsor  with  Sir  Peter 
Colleton.  Radisson  married  in  London  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Kirk,  and  accompanied  from  the  Thames  Capt. 
Gillam,  of  Boston,  in  1667,  in  the  ship  Non  Such  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  Gioseilliers  and  he  established  English  trading 
posts.  A  son  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  on  Dec.  11, 
1671,  writes  to  his  father  from  Boston:  "All  the  news  is 
that  Zachary  Gillam  is  returned  from  the  North-West  pass- 
age with  abundence  of  beaver." 

Hayes  River,  of  Hudson's  Bay,  was  named  from  Sir  Peter 
Hayes,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company, 
who  always  remained  friendly  to  the  two  Frenchmen  who 
had  been  the  occasion  of  organizing  the  corporation;  but 
with  others  they  had  some  dispute,  and,  in  1675,  they  went 
to  Paris  and  offered  themselves  to  the  French.  In  1682,  they 
appeared  in  Hudson's  Bay,  under  the  French  flag,  and  cap- 
tured their  former  associates,  and  changed  the  name  of 
Port  Nelson  to  Port  Bourbon,  and  seized  an  English  ship 
called  the  "Bachelor's  Delight."  Toward  the  close  of  De- 
cember, 1683,  the  Frenchmen  again  arrived  in  Paris.  Lord 
Preston,  the  English  ambassador,  on  Jan.  19,  1684,  wrote 
home:  "  Sent  my  secretary  to  know  if  the  king  had  ordered 
any  answer  concerning  the  attack  upon  Nelson's  post.    I 

found  there  in  1665.  Jesuit  Relations,  1667;  Rev.  Chrysostom  Verwyst's 
Missionary  Labors  of  Father  Marquette,  Menard  and  Allouez  in  the  Lake 

Superior  Region.    Milwaukee  and  Cliicago,  1886,  pp.  175-183. 

L.  C.  D. 
20-H.  C. 
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find  the  great  support  of  Mons  de  la  Barre,  the  present  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  is  from  the  Jesuits  of  this  court,  which 
order  hath  always  a  great  number  of  missionaries  in  that 
region,  who,  besides  the  conversion  of  infidels,  have  had  the 
address  to  engross  the  whole  castor  trade  from  which  they 
draw  considerable  advantage.  *  *  *  Radition  (Radis- 
son)  arrived  about  the  time  you  mentioned  at  Rochelle,  and 
hath  been  in  Paris  these  five  days.  There  came  on  shore, 
at  the  same  time,  from  a  merchant  vessel,  Les  Grosellieres,  a 
person  whose  story  is  well  known  in  those  countries." 

By  the  persuasions  of  Lord  Preston  and  Sir  James  Hayes, 
the  two  Frenchmen  agreed  to  go  to  England,  were  presented 
to  the  king  in  the  spring,  and  Radisson  sailed  for  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  he  had  the  French  flag  lowered,  and  the  English 
banner  again  hoisted. 

In  1665,  some  traders  from  Cheguamegon  visited  Canada, 
and  invited  the  Jesuit  AUouez  to  return  with  them.  He 
reached  the  Bay  on  the  first  of  October.  He  remained  there 
several  years,  but  on  the  third  of  November,  16G9,  left  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  for  the  Green  Bay  region.  He  writes:  "Two 
canoes  of  Pouteouatamis  wishing  to  take  me  to  their  coTintry, 
not  that  I  might  instruct  them,  they  having  no  disposition 
to  receive  the  faith,  but  to  pacify  some  young  Frenchmen, 
who  were  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  trading."  '  On 
the  second  of  December,  the  eve  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  day, 
he  reached  a  point  in  the  Green  Bay  region  where  were 
French  traders;  and,  the  next  day,  eight  of  them  attended 
mass. 

In  September,  1680,  Du  Luth  and  some  other  white  men, 
left  the  Sioux  of  the  Mille  Lacs  region.  Hennepin,  who  had 
accompanied  two  of  La  Salle's  traders  up  the  Mississippi, 
and  had  met  with  Du  Luth,  who  had  been  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  for  a  long  period,  writes  as  follows: 
"  Toward  the  end  of  September,  having  no  implements  to 
begin  an  establishment,  we  resolved  to  tell  these  people,  that 
for  their  benefit  we  would  have  to  return  to  the  French 
settlements.    The  grand  chief  of  the  Issati  or  Nadouessioux 

'  Jesuit  Relations,  1669-70. 
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consented,  and  traced  in  pencil,  on  paper  I  gave  him,  the 
route  for  four  hundred  leagues. " 

La  Salle,  under  date  of  August  22, 1883,  wrote  in  opposition 
to  Du  Luth  engaging  in  trade,  as  follows:  "  But,  if  they  go 
by  way  of  the  Ouisconsing,  where  for  the  present,  the  chase 
of  the  buffalo  is  carried  on,  and  where  I  have  commenced 
an  establishment,  they  will  ruin  the  trade,  of  which  I  am 
laying  the  foundation." ' 

Du  Luth  was  in  France  early  in  1683,  but  in  the  spring 
returned  to  Canada.  The  Jesuit  Engelran,  on  August  26, 
1683,  wrote  that  on  the  eighth  of  the  month,  Du  Luth  had 
left  Mackinaw,  with  thirty  men,  by  way  of  Green  Bay,  to 
trade  with  the  Sioux.  Before  1G89,  a  trading  post  or  fort 
was  established  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Saint  Croix  river, 
the  point  which  in  June,  1860,  had  been  visited  by  Du  Luth. 
It  is  marked  on  Franquelin's  map. 

In  the  spring  of  1685,  Nicholas  Perrot  was  made  com- 
miandant  for  the  west,  and  the  next  winter  he  passed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  was  first  visited  by 
the  loways.  Upon  Franquelin's  map  of  1688,  is  marked  the 
"  butte,"  where  the  French  wintered,  npt  far  from  the  Black 
river.  La  Potherie  asserts,  that  they  stopped  where  there 
were  woods,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  {au  pied  dhcne  Monta- 
gue,) behind  which  was  a  large  prairie.^  Major  Long,  in  his 
Canoe  Voycige  of  1817,  writing  of  " Montagne  qui  trempe 
Veau  "  refers  to  "  high  bluff  lands,  insulated  by  a  broad,  flat 
prairie." 

Perrot  was  soon  ordered  to  proceed  with  allies  to  join  the 
French  in  the  war  against  the  Senecas  of  New  York.  In 
t^e  fall  of  1687,  after  ice  had  begun  to  form  on  the  Fox 
river,  Perrot  passed  down  the  Wisconsin,  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  returned  to  the  post  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,* 
where  in  1685-6,  he  had  passed  the  winter. 

'  Margry  ii,  254, 

''La  Potherie,  Vol,  I L,  Paris,  1723. 

3  When  Penicaut  iu  1700,  passed  through  Lake  Boa  Secours,  as  Pepin, 
until  this  period  had  been  called,  the  fort  was  standing  on  the  east  shore. 
His  words  translated  are:  "'To  the  right  and  left  of  its  shores  there  are  also 
prairies;  in  that  on  the  right,  on  the  Lake  Shore,  there  is  a  fort,  which  was 
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According  to  La  Potherie,  it  was  not  until  the  next  spring 
after  the  river  was  free  from  ice,  that  the  Sioux  came  down 
to  the  post,  and  escorted  him  to  their  country.  A  recent 
perusal  of  La  Potherie  convinces  the  writer  that  there  was 
no  post  on  Lake  Pepin  before  this  period. 

Penicaut,  a  member  of  Le  Sueur's  expedition,  in  1700,  re- 
fers to  the  fort  built  by  Perrot,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lake,  to  one  ascending,  and  upon  Franquelin's  map  above 
the  "R.  des  Sauteurs,"  the  Chippewa  river  of  our  maps, 
appears  marked  "  Fort  St.  Antoine;"  and  here  in  May,  1689, 
Perrot  took  formal  possession  of  the  region.  In  the  "  Proces 
Verbal," '  among  others  mentioned  as  present  during  this 
ceremonial,  is  M.  de  Bois-Guillot,  commandant  les  Francois 
aux  environs  de  Siskonche,  sur  le  Mississippi." 

Upon  Franquelin's  map,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin, the  site  of  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  is 
marked  "Fort  St.  Nicolas,"  which  must  have  been  Bois- 
Guillot's  post. 

When  Perrot  ascended  the  Mississippi,  some  of  the  Fox  In- 
dians at  the  portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers^ 
changed  their  residence  and  established  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  river.' 

In  a  a  map  of  Jeffery's,  geograJ3her  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, prepared  in  1762,  more  than  seventy  years  after  that 
of  Franquelin  was  drawn,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to 
the  Report  on  Ontario  Boundaries,  by  David  Mills,  the  mark 
"  O"  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  cover- 
ing both  sides,  and  the  point  is  designated  "Fort  Nicholas 
destroyed."  In  Jeffery's  map,  in  Neill's  History  of  Minne- 
sota, this  fort  is  erroneously  placed  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin  river.^ 

built  by  Nicolas  Perrot.  It  still  to-day  bears  his  name."  Penicaut  de- 
Bcribiog  this  locality  on  his  upward  voyage,  refers  to  the  fort  on  the  eastern 
shore  as  on  the  right. 

'  This  document  in  French  is  given  in  Tailhan's  Perrot,  pages  304,  305 
published  in  Leipzig  and  Paris,  1864. 

^La  Potherie,  vol.  ii,  p.  218. 

'In  1858,  when  the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  Minnesota  was  pre- 
pared, I  found,  in  an  old  book  on  the  North- West  coast,  a  map  purporting 
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Perrot,  on  his  return  to  the  Green  Bay  region,  in  1690,  re- 
ceived a  present  of  a  lump  of  lead  ore  from  a  chief  of  the 
Miami  tribe;  and  he  promised  that  in  twenty  days,  he 
would  establish  a  post  below  the  mouth  D'Ouiskonche.' 
La  Potherie  mentions,  that  the  chief  told  Perrot  that  lead 
ore  could  be  found  forty  leagues  from  the  place  where  he 
conversed  with  him.  According  to  promise,  Perrot  visited 
the  lead  mines,  and  found  ''the  lead  hard  to  work,  because  it 
lay  between  rocks  which  required  blasting.  It  had  very 
little  dross,  and  was  easily  melted." 

Penicaut,  the  companion  of  Le  Sueur,  in  his  narrative 
published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Mai^gry  Collections, 
tells  where  these  mines  were  situated.  After  mentioning 
the  passage  of  the  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island, 
he  writes:  "We  found  both  on  the  right  and  left  bank  the 
lead  mines,  called  to  this  day  the  mines  of  Nicolas  Per- 
rot, the  name  of  the  discoverer.  Twenty  leagues  ■'  from 
there,  on  the  right  was  found  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  the 
Ouisconsin." 

The  Jesuit,  Tailhan,  in  his  notes  to  Perrot's  Memoir  upon 
Indian  customs  and  religions,  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1SG4,  mentions  that  Perrot,  in  1G90,  learning  that  the  Miamis, 
Maskoutins  and  Outagamis  had  formed  a  league  against  the 
Sioux  and  Sauteurs,  hastened  to  his  old  fort  in  the  Sioux 
region,  to  act  as  a  barrier  against  their  foes.  Having  estab- 
lished friendly  relations,  he  came  back  to  the  post,  which  he 
had  recently  built,  which,  Ttiilhan  remarks,  was  probably 
at  the  lead  mines,  twenty-one  leagues  above  the  Des  Moines 
river  —  the  "Mouingouena." 

There  appears  then,  before  1700,  to  have  been  a  post  on 
the  Mississippi,  just  above  the  Wisconsin,  according  to 
Franquelin,  and  a  post  some  leagues  below,  near  the  lead 

to  be  a  copy  of  Jeflfery's,  and  I  had  a  portion  of  it  engraved.  The  map  of 
Jeffery's  in  the  Ontario  Boundaries,  by  David  Mills,  is  more  accurate. 

'  La  Potherie,  edition  1753,  ii,  251. 

"Penicaut's  estimate  of  distances  cannot  be  relied  upon.  He  gives  the 
distance  from  the  Saint  Croix  River  to  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  as  eight 
leagues.  Major  Long,  in  his  "  Canoe  Voyage  of  1817,"  makes  the  distance 
more  than  fifty  miles;  while  the  U.  S.  land  survey  makes  it  thirty-nine 
miles. 
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mines.  The  post  on  the  site  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  those 
elsewhere,  were  all  abandoned  when,  in  1700,  Le  Sueur 
explored  the  Minnesota  river. 

In  June,  1?27,  an  expedition  left  Montreal  under  Rene 
Boucher,  the  Sieur  de  la  Perriere,  to  establish  a  post  on  Lake 
Pepin.  His  party  arriving  there  on  the  17th  of  September 
following,  built  a  post,  according  to  Father  Guignas,  upon 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  "about  the  middle  of  the 
north  side,  on  a  low  point,  where  the  soil  is  excellent.  * 

*  *  We  are  here  on  the  parallel  of  43  deg.,  and  41  min." 
Frontenac,  in  Goodhue  county,  occupied  the  site  of  this  old 
fort,  and  recently,  a  four  and  a  six  pound  cannon  ball  were 
found  at  the  railway  station,  five  feet  below  the  surface.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Sieur  La  Perriere  Boucher,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  Indians  who  surprised  Haverhill,  Mass, 
killed  the  minister  of  the  town,  scalped  his  wife  and  broke 
the  skull  of  his  child  against  a  rock,  and  shot  one  Samuel 
Sibley,  said  to  be  a  relative  of  Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley,  of  St.  Paul, 
was  the  person  who  established  this  post  at  Point  du  Sable 
of  Lake  Pepin. 

A  connection  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  was  the  wife 
of  a  person  named  Pepin,'  and  this  may  account  for  the 
nam.e  of  the  lake.  The  post,  in  compliment  to  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  was  called  Beauharnois.  Bellin,  the  geographer, 
mentions  the  early  post  above  the  Chippewa  River,  and  then 
another  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

Though  not  within  the  borders  of  Wisconsin,  yet  ranking 
prominently  as  one  of  the  line  of  early  upper  posts,  a  fur- 
ther notice  of  Fort  Beauharnois  will  find  a  proper  place  in 
this  connection.  It  was  located  at  the  sandy  point  which 
extends  into  Lake  Pepin  opposite  the  celebrated  Maiden's 
Rock.  Boucher  built  a  stockade  of  pickets  twelve  feet  high, 
forming  a  square  of  100  feet,  with  two  bastions,  and  called  the 
post  Foit  Beauharnois,  in  compliment  to  the  Governor  of 
Canada.  On  the  loth  of  April,  1728,  the  water  in  the  lake 
was  unusually  high,  and  overflowed  the  point,  so  that  the 
log  buildings  within  the  enclosure  were  full  of  water,  and 

'  Jean  Pepin,  on  November  23,  1685,  married  Madeline  Loiseau  a  Bouch- 
erville. 
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it  was  necessary  for  two  weeks  to  dwell  upon  higher 
ground.  The  prinnipal  trader  at  the  post  at  this  time  was 
the  Sieur  de  Montbrun  Boacher,  a  brother  of  the  command- 
ant, and  the  armorer  and  blacksmith  was  Francis  Campau,  a 
brother  of  him  who  settled  at  Detroit,  and  whose  descendants 
are  so  numerous  in  Michigan. 

Owing  tt)  the  hostility  of  the  Renards  or  Fox  Indians, 
early  in  October,  1728,  the  post  was  left  in  charge  of  a  young 
man,  the  Sieur  Dutrost  Jemeraye,  and  a  few  voyageurs, 
while  the  rest  placed  the  goods  in  canoes,  retreated  down  the 
Mississippi  toward  the  Illinois  River,  and  were  captured  by 
allies  of  the  Renards.  The  Sieur  Jemeraye,  early  in  1739, 
abandoned  the  post,  and  nothing  was  done  toward  its  re- 
establishment.  In  March,  1730,  the  Sieur  Marin,  a  bold  of- 
ficer, moved  against  and  had  an  engagement  of  the  "warmest 
character"  with  the  Renards  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  another  French  force  attacked  them, 
killed  many  of  their  warriors  and  compelled  them  to  escape. 
After  this  defeat  of  the  Foxes,  it  was  determined  to  build  a 
new  post  on  higher  ground,  yet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first 
stockade,  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  new  commandant 
appointed  was  the  Sieur  Linctot,  and  the  second  officer  was 
the  Sieur  Portneuf.  Linctot's  son,  Campau,  and  several 
others  were  licensed  to  trade  with  the  Sioux.  Linctot  passed 
the  winter  of  1731-2  at  "Montague  qui  trempe  dans  I'eau," 
now  corrupted  to  Trempealeau,  and  early  in  the  spring  of 
1732,  proceeded  to  the  vicinity,  Sandy  Point,  Lake  Pepin,  and 
found  at  the  site  of  the  old  stockade  a  large  number  of 
Sioux  awaiting  his  arrival.  Selecting  a  better  position,  he 
erected  a  larger  post,  the  pickets  enclosing  120  feet  square, 
and  there  were  four  bastions. 

The  Sieur  Linctot,  in  1733,  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  the 
able  o^cer,  Sieur  Legardeur  Saint  Pierre,  was  sent  to  com- 
mand. Upon  the  6th  of  May,  1730,  Saint  Pierre  was  in- 
formed by  letters  from  Lake  Superior  of  the  dreadful  massa- 
cre of  twenty- one  Frenchmen  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  by  a  party  of  Sioux.  The  16th  of  September,  there 
came  to  the  Lake  Pepin  post  a  party  of  Sioux  with  some 
beaver  skins  as  a  pledge  of  friendship,  and  the  next  day 
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another  party,  one  of  whom  wore  in  his  ear  a  silver  pendant. 
When  asked  by  St.  Pierre  how  he  obtained  the  ornament,  he 
refused  to  answer,  and  the  captain  tore  it  from  his  ear  and 
found  that  it  was  similiar  in  workmanship  to  those  sold  by 
the  traders,  and  then,  placed  him  under  guard.  The  Sioux 
in  December  were  unruly,  and  burned  the  pickets  around 
the  garden  of  Guignas,  chaplain  of  the  post.  In  the  spring 
of  1737,  a  war  party  of  Ojibways  appeared  from  the  St. 
Louis  river  of  Lake  Superior,  and  wished  to  attack  the 
Sioux,  and  threatened  St.  Pierre;  and,  after  conferring  with 
the  son  of  Linctot,  the  second  ofhcer,  in  May,  1737,  he  set 
fire  to  the  post,  and  descended  the  Mississippi. 

After  a  few  years,  the  Sioux  begged  that  the  French  would 
return  to  Lake  Pepin,  and  in  1750,  the  Governor  of  Canada 
sent  the  great  Indian  fighter  and  stern  officer,  Pierre  Paul 
Marin,  to  take  command  there,  and  Marin's  son  was  sta- 
tioned at  Chagouamigon  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1752,  Marin 
the  elder  was  relieved  at  Lake  Pepin,  and  his  son  became 
his  successor.  The  next  year  the  father  arrived  with  an 
army  at  Presqu'  Isle,  now  Erie,  Penn.,  to  prevent  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  From 
Presqu'  Isle  he  cut  a  road  of  fifteen  miles  to  what  was 
•called  by  the  English,  French  Creek,  and  there  built  a  stock- 
ade which  was  guarded  at  the  gate  by  a  cannon  of  four- 
pound  caliber,  and  the  pieces  in  the  bastions  were  six  pound- 
ers. During  the  month  of  October,  the  elder  Marin  was  taken 
sick,  and  while  down  upon  his  bed  he  received  from  the 
Governor  of  Canada  the  decoration  of  the  military  order 
of  St  Louis.  Near  sunset,  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  he  died, 
and  was  buried  at  that  post.  Capt.  Legarduer  Saint  Pierre, 
who  preceded  him  at  Lake  Pepin,  was  made  his  successor, 
and  early  in  December,  1753,  he  assumed  command.  Seven 
days  later  there  appeared  at  the  post  in  north-western  Penn- 
sylvania a  young  man  about  twenty-one  years  old,  named 
George  Washington,  with  a  letter  from  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  of 
Virginia. 

The  war  between  the  French  and  English,  which  contin- 
ued several  years,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  post  at 
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Lake  Pepin.  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  the  first  British  trav- 
eler in  Minnesota,  mentions  in  his  book  of  travels  in  1766 
"  he  observed  the  ruins  of  a  French  factory  where  it  is  said 
Capt.  St.  Pierre  resided,  and  carried  on  a  very  great  trade  with 
the  Naudowessies  before  the  reduction  of  Canada.  Lieut. 
Pike,  the  first  officer  of  the  United  States  army  to  pass 
throug^li  Lake  Pepin,  writing  in  1806  of  Point  du  Sable,  or 
Sandy  Point,  which  he  reached  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
month  as  LaPerriere  in  1727,  observes:  "The  French  un- 
der the  government  of  M.  Frontenac,  drove  the  Renards  or  Ot- 
taquamies  from  the  Ouisconsing,  and  pursued  them  up  the 
Mississippi;  and,  as  a  barrier,  built  a  stockade  on  Lake  Pe- 
pin on  the  west  shore  just  below  Point  du  Sable,and,  as  was 
generally  the  case  with  that  nation,  blended  the  military 
and  mercantile  professions  by  making  their  fort  a  factory 
for  the  Sioux." 

A  short  distance  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  Point,  near 
the  mouth  of  what  Pike,  on  his  map,  calls  Sandy  Point 
creek,  there  is  an  eminence  from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
view  of  Lake  Pepin  below  and  above  the  sandy  peninsula. 
There  is  evidence  that  there  has  been  once  a  clearing  there, 
and  it  is  the  most  suitable  spot  in  the  vicinity  for  a  stockade, 
and  visible  to  any  one  coming  up  in  a  boat  from  the  bend 
near  where  Lake  City  is  now  situated.  By  the  valley  of  the 
creek,  the  Sioux  of  the  prairies  could  readily  bring  their 
peltries  to  the  post.  The  cannon  balls  found  in  the  ground 
at  Frontenac  station  may  have  been  discharged  in  some 
engagement  with  hostile  Indians,  or  they  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  fort,  after  its  abandonment,  and  placed  in 
a  cache. 

The  only  satisfactory  map,  in  relation  to  the  early  posts, 
is  that  of  Franquelin,'  De  1'  Isle's  "  Carte  de  la  Louisiane  et 
cours  du  Mississippi"   published    in  1718,  calls  Lake  St. 

'  Jean  Bapliste  Fracquelin  was  the  great  cartographer  of  his  day.  He 
was  born  in  1653,  and,  in  1685,  married  Elizabeth  Aubert,  the  widow  of 
Bertrand  Chesne,  Gov.  De  la  Barre,  of  Canada,  in  168;^,  wrote  to  the 
French  Government:  "  The  map  of  the  country  I  have  had  prepared  for 
you,  will  give  you  a  perfect  knowledge  of  everything,  and  the  means  of 
interesting  his  Majesty  therein.     The  young  man  who  made  these  maps  is 
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Croix,  "  Lac  Pepin;"  shows  the  lead  mines  above  "  Des 
Moines  on  Moingona  River;"  places  a  post  above  the  St. 
Croix  River;  another  below  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  west  side; 
and  Fort  1'  Huillier,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Minnesota  River. 
The  position  of  the  last  is  correctly  given,  while  that  of  the 
others  is  incorrect. 

In  "  Carte  du  Canada  "  of  De  1'  Isle,  revised  by  his  ^on -in- 
law, Philip  Buache,  1745,  Fort  Le  Sueur,  built,  in  1<;95,  upon 
an  island  above  Lake  Pepin,  is  marked  as  below  the  Lake, 
and  destroyed,  and  no  other  post  is  shown  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  above  Rock  Island. 

named  Franquelin.  He  is  as  skillful  as  any  in  France.  *  *  *  He  is  at 
work  on  a  very  correct  map  of  the  country,  which  I  shall  send  you,  next 
year,  in  his  name." 

Harriss  speaks  of  a  drawing  of  a  map,  in  the  Archives  of  France, 
signed  Johannes  Ludovicus  Franquelin,  pinxit,  and  thiuks  it  was  drafted 
in  1681  —  a  tracing  from  the  original  is  in  the  Parliament  Library  of  Canada. 
Upon  this  map  is  an  attempt  to  fix  the  residences  of  tribes  north  of  Mis- 
kous,  perhaps  intended  for  Miskons,  or  Wisconsin  River.  The  Chaiena 
(Cheyennes),  allies  of  the  Sioux,  are  marked  as  dvv^elling  in  Northern  Min- 
nesota, as  they  did  at  that  period. 

In  1684,  Franquelin  finished  the  map  to  which  Gov.  De  la  Barre  alluded, 
based  upon  the  observations  of  twelve  years.  In  1688,  he  drew  another  map 
of  North  America,  an  engraving  of  which  first  appeared  in  1883,  in  tha 
fourth  edition  of  Neill's  History  of  Minnesota,  based  upon  sixteen  years 
of  observation;  and,  in  1689,  he  drew  yet  another  map,  according  to 
Harriss. 


FRENCH  FORT  AT  PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN  A  MYTH. 


By  C.  W.  BUTTERFIELD. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1884,  a 
paper  entitled  "American  History,''  written  by  me,  was 
read  before  the  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Literary  Club,  in  which 
I  took  occasion  to  point  out  "  some  assertions  not  altogether 
warranted,"  as  I  believed,  made  by  Wisconsin  historians.  I 
called  these  assertions,  "mock  pearls  in  Wisconsin  history." 
One  of  the  errors,  I  spoke  of  was  as  follows: 

"  It  has  long  been  a  tradition,  and  this  tradition  has  now 
so  hardened  into  print  as,  I  fear,  to  be  well-nigh  indestructi- 
ble, that  the  French  government,  when  it  dominated  over 
the  North- West,  erected  upon  the  prairie  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin  river  —  'Prairie  des  Chiens,'  as  it  was  an- 
ciently called,  but  now 'Prairie  du  Chien'  —  an  extensive 
fort,  and  garrisoned  it  with  regular  troops.  As  early  as 
1820,  a  map  was  published  by  the  United  States,  on  which  is 
delineated  this  famous  fortification;  huge  walls  with  their 
salient  projections,  all  shown  as  if  some  mighty  military 
genius  had  planned  its  construction.  And  it  is  only  last 
year  that  our  excellent  Historical  Society  devoted,  in  the  last 
volume  of  their  '  Collections,'  considerable  sjjace  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  precise  locality. 

"Now,  after  all  this,  what  dare  we  say?  I  can  only  ven- 
ture in  '  accents  low '  —  there  was  never  on  the  '  Prairie  des 
Chiens'  —  never  within  what  are  now  the  boundaries  of 
Crawford  county,  Wisconsin  —  a  French  military  post  of 
any  kind;  never  a  stockade  or  fortification  built  there  by  the 
French,  or  while  France  held  dominion  over  this  region;  nor 
were  French  soldiers  ever  stationed  there.  No  official 
French  document  has  ever  been  discovered  giving  any  ac- 
count of  a  fort  there.  No  traveler  visiting  the  '  Prairie  des 
Chiens '  during  the  French  domination  in  the  North-West 
(a  period  extending  from  1G71  to  1761)  mentions  any  fortifi- 
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cation  there.  No  one  has  ever  placed  on  record  that  he  had 
been  told  that  there  was  such  a  fort  there,  by  one  who  had 
seen  it." 

The  "  History  of  Craivford  County,  Wisconsin,''  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  the  reading  of  that  paper.  In  it,  extending 
from  page  329  to  page  334,  inclusive,  is  an  article,  written 
by  me,  entitled  "The  French  Fort  — a  Myth."  I  repeated 
in  that  article  substantially  what  is  found  in  the  foregoing 
extract,  leaving  out  all  reference  to  the  United  States  map 
of  1820.  I  do  this  in  the  first  paragraph  on  page  329  of  that 
work;  then  the  authorities  bearing  upon  the  subject  are 
given,  and  my  reasons  for  the  grounds  taken. 

THE  REAL  ISSUE. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  only  purpose  I 
have,  both  in  the  Address  and  County  History,  in  treating 
of  the  subject  at  all  is,  to  prove  that  there  never  was  a 
French  fort  within  the  present  limits  of  Crawford  County, 
Wisconsin.  Prof.  James  D.  Butler,  LL.  D.,  and  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  LL.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Wisconsin,  say  there  has  been  such  a  fort 
within  what  now  are  the  limits  of  that  county;  and  this 
makes  up  the  issue  between  us. 

ISTow,  if  the  reader  will  turn  back,  in  this  volume,  he  will 
find  an  article  entitled,  "French  Fortifications  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  'Hold  the  Fort,'"  extending  from 
page  5i  to  page  G3,  inclusive;  wherein  Prof.  Butler  argues 
his  side  of  the  question,  and  Dr.  Draper  annotates  what  he  ■ 
says,  with  approval  generally,  citing  an  additional  authority 
and  corroborating  the  Professor's  statement  that  there  was 
within  what  are  now  the  limits  of  Crawford  County,  Wis- 
consin, a  French  fort— at  least  one,  probably  two.  Prof. 
Butler's  paper  and  Dr.  Draper's  annotations,  together  consti- 
tute a  criticism  upon  what  I  had  previously  written  con- 
cerning the  supposed  French  fort  in  Crawford  County. 

And  now  as  to  Prof.  Butler's  article:  He  begins  by 
quoting  from  my  paper  read  before  the  Madison  Literary 
Club,  the  real  point  at  issue;  but  he  simply  quotes  and  makes 
no  comments  thereon.    Then  he  follows  with  a  paragraph 
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beginning  thus:  "  Such  is  the  language  of  a  recent  historian 
[meaning  myself  J,  who  further  declares  belief  in  any  French 
fort  near  Prairie  du  Chien  to  be  ''one  of  the  mock  pearls  in 
Wisconsin  history.'"  Here  is  raised  an  entirely  new  ques- 
tion—  an  entirely  new  issue;  for  every  one  knows  there 
might  have  been  many  such  forts  built  near  Prairie  du  Chien , 
and  not  one  of  them  within  what  are  now  the  limits  of 
Crawford  County.  No  such  language  is  used  by  me,  either 
in  the  paper  read  before  the  Madison  Literary  Club  or  in  the 
History  of  Craivford  County. 

Again,  on  page  57  of  this  volume  of  Collections,  Dr.  Butler 
says:  "Even  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  then,  it  would 
appear  a  bold  assertion  [one  I  have  never  madej  that  there 
was  never  any  French  military  post  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  unless  'some  official  French  document  can  be 
discovered  giving  an  account  of  such  work,  or  som3  traveler 
mentions  it,'"  Here  is  raised  another  entirely  new  qaes- 
tion  —  another  entirely  new  issue;  for  every  one  knows  there 
might  have  been  any  number  of  such  posts  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  and  not  one  of  them  within  the  present 
limits  of  Crawford  County. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  back  and  read  over  Prof.  Butler's 
article  carefully,  he  will  not  fail  to  find  that  a  very  large 
portion  is  taken  up  in  arguing  these  new  issues  —  in  answer- 
ing these  new  questions;  each  of  which  is  of  his  own  mak- 
ing —  of  his  own  asking. 

Dr.  Butler  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  (and  certainly 
to  mine):  (1)  that  one  Nicholas  Perrot,  about  the  year  1(585, 
build  a  fort  on' the  Mississippi  river  below  the  Wisconsin; 
{•^)  that  it  was  a  French  fort  —  occupied  by  French  soldiers; 
(H)  that  it  had  an  advantageous  situation  as  against  attacks 
of  an  enemy;  and  (4)  that  it  was  named  and  known  as 
"Fort  St.  Nicholas."  Each  and  every  one  of  these  proposi- 
tions, I  believe  to  be  true.  But  what  have  they  to  do  with 
the  question  at  issue?  Surely,  if  Fort  St.  Nicholas  was  be- 
loiv  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  it  was  not  in  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  nor  was  it  in  any  part  of  Craw- 
ford County,  as  now  bounded;  and  its  boundaries  have  not 
been  changed  for  a  number  of  years.    I  do  not  see  that,  be- 
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cause  there  was  a  fort  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin, 
there  must  necessarily  be  one  above  it,  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Reference  is  made  in  Prof  Butler's  article  to  the  maps  of 
Franquelin,  D'  Anville,  Bellin  and  Jeffreys,  and  to  the  atlas 
of  Covens  and  Mortier,  as  showing,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  Fort  St.  Nicholas.  Granted:  but  they  do  not 
all  show  a  fort  beloiv  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  Fran- 
quelin's  and  D'  Anviile's  show  it  above  and  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  These  two  maps  proved  too  much  for 
the  Professor;  and,  if  they  were  to  be  relied  on,  they  would 
prove  too  much  for  me.  Prof.  Butler,  not  knowing  how  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  totally  ignores  it.  But  that  close  ob- 
server of  all  things  appertaining  to  Western  history  —  Dr. 
Draper, —  knowing  what  the  real  issue  is,  and  being  deter- 
mined to  stick  to  it,  calls  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
fact  that,  on  the  maps  of  Franquelin  and  D' Anville,  a 
French  fort  —  "  Fort  St.  Nicholas" — is  marked  immediately 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, just  where  Prairie  du  Chien  is  now  situated.  There- 
fore, there  is  but  one  thing  for  me  to  do:  I  must  discredit 
these  maps  as  to  the  location  of  the  fort,  or  I  "  lose  my  case." 
The  important  question  then  is,  were  these,  map-makers 
correct?  I  say  no;  and  so  says  Dr.  Butler;  yet  he  asks,  as  to 
Franquelin,  "why  should  we  reject  his  testimony?"  After 
going  over  a  great  deal  of  ground,  he  answers  the  question 
by  proving  Fort  St.  Nicholas  to  have  been  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, beloiv  the  Wisconsin.  I  would  say  then  to  my  critic: 
"Hold  the  French  fort,"  but  continue  to  "  hold  it"  outside 
of  Crawford  County,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Draper  says  (ante,  page  G3,  note  2)  that  "It  [Fort  St. 
Nicholas]  had,  very  likely,  but  a  brief  existence."  Exactly 
that  view  I  have  heretofore  held;  but  Ferrot's  " Minute  of 
Taking  Possession  of  the  country  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,^' 
shows  conclusively,  as  I  now  discover,  that  it  was  occupied 
as  late  as  1689  —  four  years  after  its  erection.  The  com- 
mander of  its  garrison,  at  that  date,  was  Borie  Guillot.  Sup- 
posing, then^  that  Fort  St.  Nicholas  had  been  abandoned, 
and  knowing  that  that  Frenchman  had  command  of  "  the 
French  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mis- 
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sissippi,"  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have  been 
stationed  at  Perrot's  upper  fort,  near  Lake  P^pin,  and  so 
stated  in  the  History  of  Crawford  county.  Borie  Guillot  was 
beyond  all  doubt  in  command,  in  1G89,  of  Fort  St.  ISTicholas.* 
Franquelin  finished  his  map  in  16S8,  which  must  have 
been  during  the  occupancy  of  the  fort  just  mentioned.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  belonging 
to  the  same  king,  that  there  should  be  two  forts  of  the  same 
name,  one  immediately  beloiu  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin, 
the  other  immediately  above  it.?  Tiie  law  of  historical  criti- 
cism says  it  could  not  be  so;  one  or  the  other  is  a  myth. 
But  Prof.  Butler  has  very  clearly  proven  that  the  one  beloiu 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  was  a  reality;  therefore,  the  one 
above  must  have  been  "  as  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision;" 
or,  to  speak  in  plain  prose,  Franquelin  put  his  little  mark 
above  the  mouth  of  that  river,  when  he  should  have  put  it 
below. 

Now,  this  Franquelin  was  the  king's  hydrographer,  and 
his  map  is  "  very  correct,"  and  the  "  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  early  maps  of  the  interior  of  North  America;"  and  yet 
Fort  St.  Anthony  (Antoine)  is  put  down  by  him  as  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi;  just  below  Lake  Pepin,  when 
it  was  actually  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay.^  That  was  a 
great  mistake;  his  marking  Fort  St.  Nicholas  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  when  it  should  have  been  beloiu  it,, 
was  a  slight  error. 

However,  lest  the  reader  should,  after  all,  imagine  that 
there  might  have  been  two  forts,  each  called  St.  Nicholas, 
let  him  turn  back  to  page  63  of  this  volume  and  there,  in 
note  2,  he  will  see  that  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  infers  there  was  but  one;  and  he  is  right: 
but  he  also,  it  is  manifest,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  that 
one  was  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  differing  from 
Dr.  Butler  and  myself;  for  he  says:  "  Thus, good  authorities 
point  out  the  establishment  of  Perrot's  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  in 

^New  York  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  IX,  p.  418.  Compare,  in  this  con- 
nection, Tailhan's  Perrot,  p.  304,  305,  328. 

*  Compare  the  authorities  just  cited  with  Frauquelin's  map  in  Neill's 
History  of  Minnesota. 
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IGSo,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  accordiug  to 
Franquelin  and  D'Anville,  or  just  below,  according  to  La 
Potherie."  And  he  also  says  "that  Dr.  Naill,  one  of  the 
very  ablest  historical  investigators  in  the  North- West,  lo- 
cates Perrot's  establishment  of  1685,  at  Prairie  du  Caien." 

Just  what  Dr.  Neill  does  mean  is  not  entirely  clear.  What 
he  says  is  this:  "  It  [Franquelin's  mipj  also  mxrks  where 
the  first  party  of  Perrot  wintered  above  Black  River,  and 
the  first  trading  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  called,  in  compli- 
ment to  Perrot's  baptismal  name, '  Fort  St;.  Nicholas.' "  '  If, 
however,  he  really  means  what  Dr.  Draper  thinks  he  does, 
it  is  because  he  has  not  studied  Li  Potherie  on  the  subject 
of  that  fort  as  closely  and  carefully  as  Prof.  Biitler.' 

There  is  another  reason  why  Fort  St.  Nicholas  must  have 
been  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  La  Potherie  tells 
us  how  far  it  was  above  the  lead  mine  Perrot  discovered  — 
twenty  French  leagues  —  forty-eight  English  miles.  Now, 
Perrot's  lead  mine,  it  is  well  known,  was  at  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  that  city  is  sixty  miles 
below  Prairie  du  Chien.  Fort  St.  Nicholas  was,  therefore, 
not  only  some  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin, 
but  an  Indian  tradition  says  it  wa«  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa;  and  the 
topography  of  the  valley  would  seem  to  confirm  this  tradi- 
tion; for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  east  side  such  an 
advantageous  situation,  as  is  described  by  La  Potherie,  im- 
mediately below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. 

But  there  are  physical  reasons  why  Fort  St.  Nicholas  was 
not  above  the  Wisconsin,  A  broad  prairie  extends  from 
that  stream  up  the  Mississippi,  on  the  east  side,  for  nearly 
eight  miles.  Portions  of  this  prairie  are  sometimes  sub- 
merged: and,  along  the  river,  in  no  one  place  is  it  but  little 
if  any  above  high- water  mark.  It  certainly  does  not  in  the 
least  answer  to  the  advantageous  site  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas 
as  so  particularly  described  by  La  Potherie. 

'  Neill's  History  of  Minnesota,  p.  779. 

*0n  Jeffreys'  map  in  Neill's  History  —  the  same  map  cited  by  Prof. 
Butler  —  Ft.  Nicholas  is  clearly  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. 
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Every  argument  and  fact  militating  against  Franquelin 
also  militates  equally  against  the  one  or  two  map-makers 
who  followed  him,  and  doubtless  copied  from  him,  in  locat- 
ing Fort  St.  Nicholas  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. 
There  was  not,  then,  at  any  time  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  fort  at  what  is  now  Prairie  du  Chien,  or  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin. 

SUPPOSED   FRENCH   FORT   OF   1755. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  supposed  French 
fort  erected  upon  the  site  (or  adjacent  thereto)  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1755.  And  here,  for  the  first 
time,  Prof.  Butler  discusses  the  real  issue;  for  the  first  time 
seeks  to  prove  that  there  was  once  a  French  fort  in  Prairie 
du  Chien,  or,  if  the  reader  please,  within  the  prf^sent  bound- 
aries of  Crawford  county. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Draper  (ante,  page  63,  note  2)  are  these: 
"Another  fort  was  established  in  1755,  at  what  is  called 
Lower  Town  of  Prairie  du  Chien;"  that  is,  another  French 
fort  was  established.  Then  he  adds:  "  the  particular  locality 
of  which  is  designated  in  volume  nine  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society's  Collections,  pages  286-29 1."  By  refer- 
ing  to  this  volume,  it  will  be  discovered  that  his  authority 
is  exactly  the  same  for  his  declaration  as  that  given  below 
by  Dr.  Butler;  but  he  speaks  of  the  fort  as  the  "  old  French 
fort  said  to  have  been  established  in  1755." 

In  regard  to  the  supposed  French  fort  of  1755, Prof.  Butler 
says:  "In  the  American  State  Papers  regarding  Public 
Lands,  we  read  that  on  February  25,  1818,  Hon.  George 
Robertson,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  in  the  year  1755,  the 
Government  of  France  established  a  military  post  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin."  Then  Dr.  Butler  adds:  "The 
report  to  Congress  was  based  on  information  given  by  a 
Government  agent  who  had  visited  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
gathered  up  testimony  on  the  spot."  That  statement  by 
Dr.  Butler  is  wholly  erroneous.  No  Government  agent  had^ 
previous  to  the  making  of  that  report  by  Robertson,  ever 
visited  Prairie  du  Chien  for  any  such  purpose  as  indicated 
21-H.  C. 
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by  Prof.  Butler.  Robertson's  Report  was  "based  on  infor- 
mation "  derived  simply  from  a  petition  sent  in  by  some 
citizens  of  Prairie  du  Chien;  and  every  reference  to  a  French 
fort  having  been  erected  in  that  place  in  1755,  was  made  by 
them  from  tradition  only. 

In  1820,  two  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Robertson's 
Report,  Isaac  Lee,  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  visited 
Prairie  du  Chien  to  report  upon  land  titles;  and,  to  that  end, 
''gathered  up  testimony  on  the  spot."  But,  in  his  report, 
not  a  word  is  said  about  a  French  fort  having  been  built  in 
Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1755.  The  report  of  Robertson  is  based 
wholly  upon  tradition;  that  of  Lee,  upon  sworn  evidence. 
Prof.  Butler  then  comments  on  the  evidence  taken  by  Lee, 
just  as  though  it  had  been  the  foundation  for  Robertson's 
report.  He  does  not  say  that  of  all  this  "testimony 
gathered  up  on  the  spot"  as  to  a  French  fort,  not  one  word 
was  given  by  anyone  claiming  to  have  ever  seen  the  fort 
or  claiming  to  have  seen  any  person  who  had  seen  the  fort; 
but  such  was  the  fact.  And  Dr.  Butler  then  adds:  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  had  resided 
there  well-nigh  from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
it  was  only  during  that  contest  that  the  French  fort  was 
burned."  This  last  sentence  is  well  calculated  to  carry 
the  idea  (1)  that  white  settlers  were  liviug  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  Revolution;  (2) 
that  it  was  during  that  contest  the  fort  was  burned; 
and  (3)  that  the  oldest  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  had  lived 
there  well  nigh  from  the  close  of  the  war  had  been  told  by 
those  who  lived  there  before  them,  that  they  had  seen  the 
fort  and  that  they  saw  it  when  it  was  burned;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  " testimony  "  gathered  from  the  "oldest  in- 
habitants "  by  the  Government  Agent  must  have  great 
weight. 

If  the  reader  will  take  pains  to  read  over  just  what 
these  oldest  inhabitants  said  (it  has  all  been  published '),  he 
will  quickly  reach  the  conclusion  that  no  such  inference  as 
that  contained  in  the  first  and  third  propositions  can  be 

'  See  American  State  Papers  {Public  Lands),  vol.  IV.,  pp.  867-879. 
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drawn  from  what  they  have  left  on  record.  But  this  will 
be  more  fully  disscused  hereafter.  As  to  the  second  propo- 
sition, I  will  say  that  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
French  fort  was  burned  during  the  Revolution.  But  I  will 
presently  explain  why  it  was  that  what  was  burned  was 
thought  to  have  been  a  fort. 

Here,  let  me  again  invoke  the  law  of  historical  criticism. 
No  traveler  visiting  "Prairie  des  Chiens"  during  French  dom- 
ination in  the  North- West  mentions  any  French  fort  either 
on  the  "prairie"  or  in  any  portion  of  what  is  now  Crawford 
county  —  and  that  domination  lasted,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  from  1671  to  1761.  There  is  not  extant  any  official 
or  unofficial  document  giving  any  account  of  the  supposed 
French  fort  of  1755.  No  one  has  ever  put  it  on  record  that 
he  has  ever  seen  any  such  fort.  No  one  has  placed  on  re- 
cord that  he  had  been  told  by  one  claiming  to  have  seen 
such  a  fort,  that  it  was  in  existence  there,  either  in  1755  or 
later.' 

No  list  of  names  of  any  officers  or  privates  said  to  have 
been  stationed  there  is  in  existence  or,  so  far  as  is  known, 
ever  has  been.  No  map  of  1755  or  later  has  upon  it  any 
such  fort.  There  was  a  terrible  war  raging  in  the  West  at 
this  very  date  between  France  and  England  for  possession 
of  this  country,  the  incidents  of  which  war  have  been  care- 
fully written  by  a  number  of  able  writers;  yet  not  one  of 
them  mentions  the  existence  of  such  a  fort.  Now,  in  view 
of  all  this,  the  impartial  historian  declares  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  saying  that  such  a  fort  had  ever  existed,  even 
though  there  was  a  tradition  (be  it  ever  so  positive,  but 
simply  a  tradition)  to  the  contrary.  To  offset  all  this,  what 
have  we?    Only  a  tradition,  and  an  exceedingly  vague  one, 

'  According  to  the  tradition  upon  which  both  my  critics  rely,  the  sup- 
posed fort  was  erected  in  1755  aud  destroyed  by  fire  in  177lj  —  the  second 
year  of  the  Revolution.  During  that  period.  Jonathan  Carver,  an  exceed- 
ingly close  observer  and  careful  writer  visited  (in  1766)  the  "  prairie."  Can 
any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  so  striking  an  object  as  a  fort  on  that 
low  and  level  expanse,  and  particularly  a  French  fort  (for  Carver  was  En- 
glish, and  this  was  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Old  French  War)  would 
have  escaped  his  notice?    But  Carver  mentions  no  fort  of  any  kind  there. 
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that  there  was  such  a  fort  on  the  ''prairie."  But  it  is  very- 
plain  to  be  seen  lioiv  this  tradition  became  rife  among  the 
settlers  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

ORIGIN   of   the  tradition  AS   TO   THE   FRENCH   FORT   OF   1755. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  there  were  on  the 
"  Prairie  des  Chiens "  what  were  subsequently  called  "  the 
remains  of  ancient  works,  constructed  probably  for  military 
purposes/'  very  numerous  and  of  great  extent.  The  para- 
pets and  mounds  were  connected  in  one  series  of  works. 
"Wherever  there  was  an  angle  in  the  principal  lines,  a 
mound  of  the  largest  size  was  erected  at  the  angle;  the 
parapets  were  terminated  by  mounds  at  each  extremity,  and 
also  at  the  gateways.  No  ditch  was  observed  on  either  side 
of  the  parapet.  In  many  places,  the  lines  were  composed  of 
parapets  and  mounds  in  conjunction,  the  mounds  being  ar- 
ranged along  the  parapets  at  their  usual  distance  from  each 
other,  and  operating  as  flank  defences  to  the  lines."*  These 
were  prehistoric  earthworks  of  the  same  character  as  others 
now  known  to  be  scattered  all  over  the  West  and  North- 
west; but  when  first  seen  by  the  Canadian  French,  who 
settled  upon  the  "prairie"  in  1781,  they  supposed  them  to 
be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  French  or  Spanish  fort.  And 
an  event  happened  just  before  their  arrival  to  help  on  their 
belief. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1780,  a  log-house,  capable  of  hold- 
ing three  hundred  and  sixty  packs  of  furs,  is  positively 
known  to  have  been  in  existence  upon  the  "  prairie."  That 
log-house  was  built  on  one  of  those  prehistoric  earthworks, 
just  described  as  having  parapets  and  other  peculiarities  of 
an  ordinary  fort.  In  June  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  about 
three  hundred  of  the  packs  were  taken  out  of  this  log- house 
and  transported  to  "  Fort  Michilimackinac,"  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  danger  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  —  the  Americans.  The  sixty  remaining  packs  were 
burned  as  of  little  value.    Reason  and  tradition  both  say 

'  S.  e.  Long's  Narrative,  by  W.  H.  Keating,  Vol.  1,  pp.  240,  241. 
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they  were  burned  by  setting  fire  to  the  building.'  That 
building  would  have  been  a  capital  place  for  a  detachment 
of  George  Rogers  Clark's  soldiers  to  have  used  as  quarters. 

This  building,  Prof.  Butler  says,  it  seems  to  him,  was  more 
properly  a  fort  than  a  log-house;  but  the  man  who  describes 
the  building  —  who  was  in  it  —  who  helped  to  take  ''out 
about  three  hundred  packs  of  the  best  skins,"  —  declares, 
"the  merchants'  peltry,  in  packs,"  was  in  a  log- house, 
guarded  by  Captain  Langlade  and  some  Indians;"'  —  quite 
different  language  from  my  critic,  who  says  "  it  was  de- 
fended by  a  body  of  armed  men,  as  forts  are  wont  to  be." 

But  my  critics  are,  after  all,  suspicious  that  this  log-house 
was  the  supposed  French  fort.  Secretary  Draper  has  pre- 
viously given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  tradition  concerning 
the  burning  of  the  fort  referred  to  the  burning  of  that  build- 
ing; and  Dr.  Butler,  by  declaring  that  the  log-house  seems 
to  him  properly  "named  a  fort,"  prepares  himself  for  the 
following  sentence:  "  It  was  so  named  by  almost  everybody 
known  to  have  been  acquainted  with  those  who  had  seen  it." 
This  implies  that  many  persons  whose  names  are  known 
knew  people  who  had  seen  the  structure,  and  that  these 
many  persons  all  called  it  a  fort  because  those  who  had  seen 
it  called  it  so.  I  challenge  Dr.  Butler  to  produce  the  name 
of  one  single  person  who  has  placed  on  record  that  he  called 
it  a  fort  because  some  one  who  had  seen  it  called  it  so.'  But, 
had  one  person  or  a  great  many  persons  so  called  it,  would 
that  make  it  a  fort?    Not  at  all. 

'Dr.  Butler  says,  "there  is  no  evidence  that  the  house  was  burned." 
Dr.  Draper  (in  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society's  Collections,  Vol.  IX. 
p.  290,  note)  says  it  is  the  "  Brisbois  tradition"  that  it  was  burned. 

-J.  Long's  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  151. 

2  "  My  father,  Michael  Brisbois,  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  a  fort  of 
any  kind  on  the  'prairie'  at  an  early  day;  that  what  he  did  see  were  re- 
mains thought  to  have  been  vestiges  of  a  French  fort;  and  no  person,  my 
father  said,  ever  told  him  that  he  had  seen  anything  except  what  were 
these  remains  supposed  to  be  such  a  fort,  on  the  'prairie.'"  Verbal  state- 
ment of  B.  W.  Brisbois  to  the  writer,  in  January,  1884.  Compare,  in  this 
connection,  the  Certificate  of  B.  W.  Brisbois,  in  the  History  of  Crawford 
County,  p.  xiii,  wherein  he  approves,  inferentially,  of  all  said  in  that 
work  as  to  the  supposed  French  fort. 
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No  one  fact  in  Wisconsin  History  is  better  established 
than  that  Basil  Giard,  Pierre  Antaya  and  Augustin  Ange 
settled  upon  "  Prairie  des  Chiens''  in  1781.  Soon  after,  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  came  Michael  Brisbois.  There  is  not  one 
particle  of  evidence  extant  that  any  white  persons  —  of 
French  or  other  nationality  —  settled  on  the  "prairie"  be- 
fore these  French  Canadians  came.  The  first  three  named 
came  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
extant  that  when  they  came  they  found  upon  the  "  prairie  " 
simply  an  Indian  village  —  nothing  more.'  Let  us  now, 
bearing  this  in  mind  and  remembering  the  year  of  the  com- 
ing of  these  first  settlers,  look  at  the  whole  of  the  Report  as 
to  the  supposed  French  fort  of  1755  and  the  first  settlement 
of  the  "prairie,"  as  given  by  Hon.  George  Robertson,  and 
upon  which  my  critics  so  much  rely:  "In  the  year  1755, the 
Government  of  France  established  a  military  post  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin;  that  [during  that  year]  many 
French  families  settled  themselves  in  the  neighborhood, and 
established  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien;  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  Versailles',  in  the  year  1763,  the  village  and  the 
fort,  following  the  condition  of  the  Canadas  and  the  Illinois 
country,  passed  to  the  Crown  of  England."  How  absolutely 
has  all  that  been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  wholly 
erroneous! ' 

'  Compare,  in  this  connection.  History  of  Crawford  County,  Wisconsin, 
pp.  282-288;  also,  J.  Long's  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  148;  Washburne's 
Edwards  Papers,  p.  60;  S.  H.  Long's  Expedition  (by  Keating)  Vol.  1,  p.  242. 
In  January,  1884,  I  called  the  attention  of  B.  W.  Brisbois  to  what  he  is 
represented  as  saying  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society's  Collections, 
Vol.  IX,  p.  291.  His  reply  to  me  was,  that  the  words:  "There  was  certainly 
something  of  a  French,  as  well  as  Indian,  settlement  there  at  that  time"— 
were  not  what  he  intended  to  say;  and  that  he  either  had  written  to  Mr. 
Draper  or  intended  to  write  to  him,  about  the  matter.  Mr.  Brisbois  also 
made  the  same  remark  to  me  concerning  the  words  on  the  same  page  of 
the  Collections  —  "after  the  French  soldiery  who  had  forted  there,  had 
retired;" — and  he  unhesitatingly  signed  the  certificate  to  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Crawford  County,  Wisconsin,  on  p  xiii. 

^  But  even  this  is  not  all  of  the  Report,  which  the  reader  will  undertsand 
was  simply  based,  as  I  have  already  shown,  upon  a  petition  sent  in  from 
some  of  the  inhabitants  in  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1818  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  Washington.     "In  the  year  1783,"  adds  Robertson,  " the 
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The  charred  remains  of  that  log-house  upon  the  prehis- 
toric earthwork  before  described,  were  noticed  by  the 
French  Canadians,  who  settled  upon  the  ''  prairie  "  the  next 
year,  adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  there  having  been 
at  one  time  a  fort  there/ 

The  tradition  was  still  alive  in  1830,  when  "  Isaac  Lee, 
Agent  of  the  United  States  to  report  upon  land  titles,"  who 
has  already  been  mentioned,  visited  the  "prairie."  After 
gathering  all  of  it  (that  is,  the  tradition)  bearing  upon  the 
subject  he  could,  this  is  what  he  says:  "  The  remains  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Old  French  Fort,  are  yet  [in 
3802J,  very  distinguishable.  Though  capacious  and  appar- 
ently strong,  it  was  probably  calculated  for  defence  against 
musketry  and  small  arms  only.  ISTone  can  recollect  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  this  fort;  it  was  far  beyond 
the  memory  of  the  oldest:  nor  can  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion be  determined,  by  any  evidence  to  be  obtained.'"' 
Well,  I  think  not.    But  this  is  not  all  Mr.  Lee  says,  —  he 

events  of  the  American  Revolution  again  changed  their  condition,  and  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1700.  the  village  and  fort  were  formally  surrendered  by 
the  R'itish  to  tlie  United  States;  that  many  of  the  petitioners  coiuinued 
their  residence  and  en  joyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity  till  the  captuie  of 
the  fort  by  the  enemy  during  the  last  war  [that  is,  the  war  of  1812-15]." 
That  Robertson  had  been  hugely  imposed  upon  by  the  petition  sent  in  from 
Prairie  du  Chien.  bef'ame  quickly  manifest  to  the  United  States  Agent,  in 
1830,  when  he  came  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  "oldest  inhabitants,"  in 
Prairie  du  Chien,  as  his  Report  shows. 

'Dr.  Draper,  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society's  Collections,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  390,  note,  says:  "  that  Dennis  Curtois,  who  settled  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  in  1791,  stated  in  1820,  that  '  the  old  French  fort  was  burnt  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Revolutionary  War. '"  What  Curtois  said,  is  this;  "Ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  at  Prairie  des  Chiens,  the  old  French  fort  was 
burned  during  the  second  year  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  " 

^  I  would  here  ask  Prof.  Butler,  if  the  log-house  of  1780,  was  the  fort,  to 
please  bear  in  mind  that  in  1820,  Mr.  Lee  found  its  "remains"  "very 
distinguishable,  "  that  it  was  very  "  capacious,  and  apparently  strong;" 
and  that  "  it  was  probably  calculated  for  defence  against  musketry  and 
small  arms  only.  "  Exactly  how  all  this  could  be,  when  the  said  log-house 
(Prof.  Butler's  fort)  was  burned  in  1780,  according  to  the  "  Brisbois  tradi- 
tion, "  I  will  leave  for  the  reader  to  judge. 
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adds:  "  Some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  there  [at 
Prairie  du  Chien],  as  to  the  question  whether  it  was  origin- 
ally built  by  the  French  or  by  the  Spanish  government." 
Yet  Dr.  Butler,  upon  exactly  such  tradition  as  that  on  which 
Mr.  Lee  bases  his  report  as  to  the  fort,  says  it  was  certainly 
a  French  fort,  and  Dr.  Draper  is  equally  positive  that  it 
was  erected  in  1755. 

Accompanying  the  report  of  Mr.  Lee  is  the  "United  States 
map,"  I  speak  of  in  my  paper,  read  before  the  Madison  Lit- 
ery  Club.  It  is  simply  a  "  Plan  of  the  Settlement  at  Prairie 
des  Chiens,"  in  1820,  on  which  is  marked  the  supposed 
French  fort.' 

'  For  Mr.  Lee's  Report  and  accompanying  map,  see  American  State  Pap- 
ers {Public  Lands),  Vol.  IV,  p.  867.  The  reader  will,  in  examining  that 
Report,  observe  that,  in  the  testimony  of  five  or  six  of  the  inhabitants, 
therein  given,  the  French  fort  is  spoken  of,  as  if  it  then,  in  1820,  was  in 
existence;  but  the  references,  as  the  context  shows,  are  only  to  the  spot 
where  tradition  has  fixed  the  location  of  the  supposed  fort. 
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By  LYMAN  C.  DRAPER. 

From  a  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  in  any  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, I  will  proceed  to  submit  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  in  his  preceding  paper. 
While  investigating  and  studying  the  few  points  in  which  I 
think  Mr.  Butterfield  errs,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
important  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  primitive  his- 
tory of  Wisconsin,  I  have  ventured  to  add  other  matters 
that  struck  me  as  worthy,  in  this  connection,  of  permanent 
preservation. 

A  just  elucidation  of  our  true  history,  so  far  as  we  can  as- 
certain it  from  recorded  facts,  and  reach  reasonable  deduc- 
tions, is  all  I  seek.  I,  too,  may  err,  as  even  the  most  faith- 
ful investigators  are  liable  to  do,  for  want  of  full  knowledge, 
or  misled  by  partial,  distorted,  or  erroneous  statements. 
Further  historical  discoveries  by  Margry,  Parkman,  ISTeill 
or  others,  may  yet  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  all  our  doubtful 
and  disputed  points;  and  when  they  do,  we  should  all  readily 
acknowledge  their  force. 

THE  FIRST   PROBABLE   ESTABLISHMENT   AT   PRAIRIE   DU   CHIEN. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  locality  of  Fort 
St.  Nicholas,  it  is  proper  to  notice  what  was  apparently  a 
prior  establishment  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  few  years  earlier 
than  Perrot's  post  at  that  point.  In  La  Salle's  letter  of 
August  22,  1G82,  he  complains  of  the  encroachment  of 
Du  Luth  on  the  territory  expressly  assigned  him  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade.  "  But  the  King,"  he  says,  "  having  granted 
us  the  trade  in  buffalo  hides,  this  would  be  ruined  in  going 
to,  or  coming  from,  the  Nadouesioux,  by  any  other  route 
than   by  Lake  Superior,  by   which  Count  Frontenac  has 
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power  to  send  him  there  in  search  for  beaver,  in  the  pur- 
suance of  the  authority  which  he  has  to  grant  permits.  But 
if  they  go  by  way  of  the  Oaisconsing,  where  for  the  present 
the  chase  of  the  buffalo  is  carried  on,  and  where  1  have 
commenced  an  establishment,  they  will  ruin  the  trade,  of 
which  alone  I  am  laying  the  foundation,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  buffaloes'  which  are  taken  there  erery 
year,  almost  beyond  belief." ' 

La  Salle  further  states  in  the  same  letter:  "  Six  weeks 
afterward,  all  having  returned  to  to  the  Ouisconsing  with 
the  Nadouesioux  on  a  hunt,  the  R.  P.  Louis  Hennepin,  and 
the  Picard,  resolved  to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
I  had  promised  to  send  messages,  as  I  had  done  by  six  men, 
whom  the  Jesuits  deceived,  telling  them  that  R.  P. 
Louis  and  his  fellow  travelers  had  been  slain.  They  allowed 
them  to  go  there  alone."  Then  La  Salle  speaks  of  their  be- 
ing pillaged,  because  of  jealousy,  "  as  they  [the  Indians] 
were  from  different  villages,  and  but  few  from  that  where 
the  Frenchmen  were  to  go;  they  did  it  in  order  to  secure 
their  portion  of  the  merchandise,  of  which  they  feared  they 
would  receive  none  if  they  once  entered  the  village  where 
the  Frenchmen  were  to  go."  ' 

It  would  seem  highly  probable,  that  La  Salle's  establish- 
ment at  the  Wisconsin,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
he  was  so  anxious  to  send  messages,  no  doubt  to  persons 
connected  with  his  "  establishment,"  and  where  Hennepin 
and  his  fellow  travelers  were  destined,  and  it  would  appear 
also,  that  there  was  an  Indian  village  there  at  that  early 
period.   As  the  locality  of  Prairie  du  Chien  was  confessedly 

'  Gov.  D' Iberville,  of  Louisiana,  suggested,  in  1702,  that  the  great  Sioux 
nation  be  removed  to  the  Missouri  country,  so  as  to  be  more  convenient  for 
securing  their  trade;  that,  in  four  or  five  years,  a  commerce  could  be 
established  with  them  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  buffalo  skins.  See 
Neill's  Minnesota,  171-73. 

■'  Margry's  Decouvertes  Des  Francais  Dans  VAmerique,  ii,  254;  Neill's 
Notes  on  Early  Wisconsin  Explorations,  etc. ,  in  this  volume;  and  Win- 
chell's  Historical  Sketch  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  in  Minnesota,  1883. 
p.  12. 

'  Magry  ii,  257-58:  Winchell's  Historical  Sketch,  p.  14. 
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the  most  fitting  place  for  trading  purposes  of  any  point  in 
the  Wisconsin  country,  we  may  well  judge,  that  La  Salle, 
with  his  long  experience  and  observation,  was  not  slow  to 
fix  his  trading  establishment  at  that  favorite  locality,  and 
he  deserves  the  credit  of  having,  in  all  probability,  been  the 
primitive  trader  at  that  point,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
recorded  evidence.  Whatever  he  did,  however,  was  not  so 
much  in  the  interest  of  effecting  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  as  in  securing  trade  and  profit  in  furs  and  peltries, 
which  was  equally  true  of  all  the  early  traders,  with  their 
forts  and  trading  establishments  scattered  along  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  the  North- West. 

PERROT'S   fort   ST.   NICHOLAS. 

Mr.  Butterfield  states,  that  any  old  French  fort  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  is  a  myth.  If  this  be  so,  then  nearly  all  the  early 
map  makers  on  the  North- West,  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  early  settlers  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  dating  back  over  a  century,  have  alike  labored 
under  a  grave  mistake. 

The  "great  map  of  Franquelin,"  as  Parkman  worthily 
denominates  it,  of  1G84,  improved  in  1688,  together  with 
both  D'Anville's  and  Bellin's,  of  1755,  Coven's  and  Mor- 
tier's  Amsterdam  Atlas,  of  1757,  and  the  Atlas  Moderne 
Paris,  176  e,  all  locate  Fort  St.  Nicholas  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin  —  unquestionably  referring  to  the  locality 
of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Bellin's  Atlas,  of  1764,  again  repeats  the 
locality  as  north  of  the  Wisconsin.  In  Bellin's  published 
Remarks,  of  1775,  explaining  and  describing  his  map,  he 
states:  "  Nicholas  Perrot  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,"  and  his  map  shows  that  it  was  on  the  northern 
side.  This  is  certainly  a  formidable  array  of  authorities, 
who  rank  among  the  ablest  cartographers  of  the  past  two 
centuries. 

Jefferys,  a  noted  English  map  publisher  and  geographer 
in  the  time  George  Third,  has  alone  been  cited  as  placing 
Fort  St.  Nicholas  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,-  but 
this  is  doubtful,  as  Dr.  Neill  has  indicated  in  the  present  vol- 
ume.   By  a  careful  examination  of  Jefferys'  Map  of  North 
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America,  prefixed  to  his  work  on  the  Natural  and  Civil 
History  of  the  French  Dominion  of  North  America,  17()0, 
we  find  that  he  placed  the  legend  "  Oaisconsin  River"  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  stream  at  its  mouth,  and  thus  filling 
the  space,  placed  the  other  legend  below  —  "  Fort  St.  Nicho- 
las destroyed;"  but  without  any  indication  or  mark  of  the 
locality  of  the  fort  itself.  In  the  text  of  his  work,  Jefferys 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  Fort  St.  Nicholas.  So  we 
need  not  wonder  that  David  Mills,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Report  on  the  Ontario  Boundaries,  1873,  in  reproducing 
Jefferys'  Map,  and  finding  the  old  fort  unlocated,  placed  it 
athwart  the  Wisconsin  river. 

But  even  admitting  that  Jefferys  had  really  placed  Fort 
St.  Nicholas  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  he  would 
stand  solitary  and  alone  among  all  those  early  authorities, 
and  in  opposition  to  all  the  earlier  and  more  distinguished 
geographers  of  the  country.  Surely,  their  combined  evi- 
dence, had  such  a  condition  existed,  ought  far  to  out-weigh 
his;  besides,  in  their  case,  the  locality  of  Prairie  du  Chien  is 
a  fitting  one,  while  no  suitable  spot  for  such  an  establish- 
ment is  found  below  the  mouth  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance. Had  there  really  been  any  conflict  of  statement, 
those  early  French  cartographers  had  far  better  means  of 
procuring  correct  infromation  about  the  early  French  set- 
tlements in  the  West,  than  an  English  geographer  at  a 
much  later  period  —  seventy  odd  years  after  Franquelin's 
time.  After  all,  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  Jefferys 
differed  from  them.' 

As  Franquelin  was  the  first  geographer  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  record  the  name  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  his  credibil- 
ity as  a  writer  may  very  properly  be  considered.  He  was 
the  hydrographer  of  the  king  of  France,  under  the  patron- 

'  In  Neill's  first  edition  of  his  History  of  Minnesota,  p.  138.  he  fell  into 
two  errors  in  stating  that  Fort  St.  Nicholas  was  established  in  1683,  before 
Perrot  had  yet  visited  the  country,  and  that  it  was  located  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  misled  as  to  location,  by  an  erroneous  reprint  of  Jef- 
ferys' Map,  which  mistakes  he  corrected  in  later  editions  of  his  work. 
Mills,  following.  Dr.  Neill's  original  statement,  committed  the  same  errors 
in  his  Ontario  Boundaries,  revised  edition,  1877,  p.  14-15. 
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age  of  the  Government,  residing  at  Quebec  —  the  place  of 
all  others,  at  that  period,  where  he  could  best  meet  and 
interview  returning  officers,  traders,  missionaries  and  explor- 
ers from  the  Great  West.  Gov.  De  La  Barre,  of  Canada, 
commended  the  first  map  of  Franquelin,  not  so  full  as  the 
subsequent  one,  for  the  "  perfect  knowledge  "  of  the  region 
of  New  France  it  represented;  that  he  was  "as  skillful  as 
any  in  France,"  and  that  he  was  then  at  work  on  "  a  very 
correct  map  of  the  country  " —  that  of  1688,  re- produced  from 
tracings  of  the  original  in  Weill's  revised  edition  of  his  His- 
tory of  Minnesota. 

Parkman  declares  it  "  a  great  map  —  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  early  maps  of  the  interior  of  North  America;"  and 
that  "  La  Salle  and  others  of  his  party  undoubtedly  supplied 
the  young  engineer  with  materials."  Dr.  Neill,  the  able 
historian  of  Minnesota,  pronounces  it  "  the  most  complete  of 
the  unpublished  maps  in  the  French  archives,"  and  "an 
advance  on  geographical  accuracy;"  and  gives  a  copy  of 
the  tracing  of  it  in  his  History  of  Minnesota. 

Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society,  and  author  of  an 
interesting  monogram  on  the  Early  Maps  of  Ohio  and  the 
West,  writes:  "The  Franquelin  of  1688,  is  a  wonderful 
map;  and  I  think  so  afresh  every  time  I  look  at.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  Franquelin,  by  his  position,  ability,  care 
and  learning,  is  the  very  best  authority  as  to  the  locality  of 
Fort  St.  Nicholas."  Unstinted  praise,  on  every  hand,  is 
accorded  to  this  master-piece  of  North- Western  cartology 
made  by  Franquelin  two  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Butterfield  supplied  or  inspired  an  article  in  the  Mad- 
ison Democrat,  of  December  3,  1885,  animadverting  on  Dr. 
Butler's  paper  on  a  French  fort  at  or  near  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  the  brief  note  I  appended  to  it;  declaring  that  these 
"  statements  are  likely  to  be  all  traced  back  to  the  same 
source  —  La  Potherie  —  who  wrote  without  having  seen  the 
country,  and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  it." 

In  Mr.  Butterfield's  article,  preceding  this  paper,  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  this  untenable  position  —  untenable,  at 
least,  so  far  as  my  statements  are  concerned;  and  now  takes 
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a  juster  view  of  the  situation.  He  says:  "If  the  maps  of 
Franquelin  and  D'Anville  were  to  be  relied  on,  they  prove 
too  much  "  for  him;  for  they  locate  Fort  St.  Nicholas  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin. "I  must/'  says  Mr.  Butteifield,  "discredit  these  maps 
or  lose  my  case."  And  so  he  deliberately  goes  to  work  to 
discredit  them,  and  in  a  very  unique  way  —  at  least  he  thus 
disposes  of  Franquelin's  map:  "Franquelin  put  his  little 
mark  [indicating  the  locality  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas]  above 
the  mouth  of  that  river  [the  Wisconsin],  when  he  should 
have  put  it  below."'  No  authority  is  given  for  this  bold 
statement  —  a  statement  which  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  other  worlhy  cartographers,  who  have  also  placed  their 
"little  mark"  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  namely: 
D'Anville,  Bellin,  Coven  and  Mortier,  and  the  author  of  the 
Atlas  Moderne,  of  1762.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  mere  mod- 
ern supposition,  on  the  one  side,  and  Franquelin,  backed  by 
Gov.  Le  Barre,  and  several  notable  geographers,  on  the  other. 

"  There  are  physical  reasons,"  says  Mr.  Butterfield,  "  why 
Fort  St.  Nicholas  was  not  above  the  Wisconsin;"  because, 
he  says,  that  the  prairie  which  extends  up  from  that  stream 
nearly  eight  miles,  is  "  sometimes  overflowed,"  and  "  in  no 
place,  is  it  but  little  if  any  above  high  water  mark."  To  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier  forts  which  by  many  are  believed  to 
have  been  located  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  we  need  only  to  ad- 
vert to  the  recognized  fact,  that  during  the  war  of  1814-15, 
the  Americans  and  British  in  turn  maintained  a  fort  there, 
which  our  Government  re-established  in  1816,  occupying  it 
continuously,  with  only  a  single  year's  intermission,  till 
1856  —  thus  showing  that  a  fort  did  find  a  foot-hold  there  for 
forty  years,  until  there  no  longer  existed  any  occasion  for 
one.  Mr.  Butterfield's  History  of  Craiuford  County  may  be 
cited  as  fully  substantiating  this  statem.ent. 

But  these  "physical  reasons"  apply  with  much  more  force 
to  the  region  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  In  the 
treaty  of  1804  between  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  and  the  United 
States,  those  tribes  conceded  to  our  Government  the  right 
to  establish  a  military  post  "  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouisconsing,"  and  "  as  the  land  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
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river  may  cot  be  suitable  for  that  purpose,"  they  agreed 
that  such  fort  might  be  established  either  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  might  be  found  most  fitting  for  the  object. 

Gen.  John  H.  Rountree,  Gov.  Nelson  Dewey,  Hon.  Robert 
Glenn,  Sr.,  and  Nathaniel  W.  Kendall,  all  early  settlers  of 
Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  having  resided  there  from  forty 
to  sixty  years,  and  long  familiar  with  the  region  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  unite  in  declaring,  that  they  have 
never  heard  of  any  tradition  or  any  vestiges  of  an  early  post 
south  of  the  Wisconsin  in  that  quarter;  that  the  country 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  to  the  locality  of  Wyalu- 
sing,  about  four  and  a  half  miles,  is  altogether  too  low  for  a 
suitable  locality  for  a  fort,  frequently  overflowing  to  the 
distant  bluffs  on  the  east.  If,  therefore,  located  below 
the  Wisconsin,  it  must  from  necessity  have  been  quite 
a  number  of  miles  from  its  mouth.  Major  A.  Macken- 
zie, U.  S.  Engineer,  stationed  for  many  years  at  Rock 
Island,  and  superintending  the  Government  surveys  and 
improvements  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  "  the  ground  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Wyalus- 
ing  affords  no  point  suitable  for  a  fort;"  and  that  the  site  of 
Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  is  the  locality  to  which 
reference  is  made  as  a  military  point,  "at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin." 

At  a  point  seven  or  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  a 
high  piece  of  bottom  land  that  seldom  overflows,  many  rel- 
ics have  been  found,  including  leaden  balls  and  shot,  bits  of 
lead  apparently  dropped  upon  the  ground  in  a  molten  state, 
together  with  buttons  and  silver  ornaments.  This  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  locality  of  an  Indian  village,  or  other 
settlement;  but  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  sev- 
eral rods  of  this  bottom  have  been  washed  away,  so  that 
where  most  of  these  relics  were  picked  up,  is  now  in  the 
channel  of  the  river.* 

Hon.  Horace  Beach,  an  old  resident  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 

'  Ms.  letter  of  Robert  Glenn,  Jr.,  of  Wyalusing. 
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and  a  close  antiqaarlaii  ob59rver,  writes:  '' The  locality  of 
the  old  French  fort  at  this  place  is  on  the  first  high  ground 
above  Wyalusing  suitable  for  such  an  establishment,  and 
is  the  first  dry  prairie  that  could  be  reached  by  boat  above 
that  place.  The  '  Pig's  Eye  '  affords  an  ample  channel 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  main  land  of  sufficient  width 
and  depth  for  the  largest  river  boats,  and  is  the  only  chan- 
nel of  the  kind  above  Wyalusing,  which  is  about  six  miles 
below.  Another  reason  why  this  place  presented  a  strong 
claim  as  a  suitable  location  for  a  trading  post  was,  that  it 
was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  Indians,  whose  relics  are  to 
this  day  found  scattered  all  over  the  surface  at  this  locality." 

But  after  Mr.  Butterfield  has,  as  one  would  suppose,  satis- 
factorily corrected  Franquelin,  by  venturing  to.  remove  the 
"  little  mark  "  from  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  to 
some  point  below,  then  he  seems  dissatisfied  with  his 
strange  historical  and  geographical  feat,  or,  perhaps,  en- 
couraged by  the  easiness  of  the  removal  —  then  pushes  the 
"  little  mark "  to  a  point  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  twenty  French  leagues,  or  forty-eight  English 
miles,  as  he  has  it,  above  the  Lead  Mines  or  Dubuque,  and, 
as  he  reckons  distance,  about  twelve  miles  below  Prairie 
du  Chien.  In  fixing  this  locality  for  Fort  St.  Nicholas, 
strange  to  say,  Mr.  Butterfield  relies,  in  part,  on  La  Potherie, 
whom  he  had  previously  declared, ''  wrote,  without  having 
seen  the  country,  and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  it;" 
and,  in  part,  on  an  unlocated  Indian  tradition,  and  for 
which  he  gives  no  authority. 

In  this  case,  La  Potherie  is  erroneously  credited  with  the 
statement,  that  Fort  St.  Nicholas  was  located  twenty  leagues 
above  the  Lead  Mines  or  Dubuque.  In  point  of  fact.  La 
Potherie  no  where  mentions  the  name  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas  — 
gives  no  intimation  to  warrant  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  hints  nothing  about 
the  twenty  league  locality  above  the  Lead  Mines.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  Dr.  Butler,  on  page  GO  of  this  volume,  conveys 
such  an  idea,  which  Mr.  Butterfield,  perhaps,  unwittingly 
followed;  but  when  too  late  to  correct  the  text.  Dr.  Butler 
discovered  his  error,  which  is   set  right  in  the  errata  — 
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showing  that  the  Lead  Mines  were  twenty-one  leagues,  ac- 
cording to  Charlevoix,  above  the  Moingona,  or  Des  Moines 
river,  and  nothing  whatever  is  said  by  La  Potherie  or 
Charlevoix  as  to  the  distance  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas  above  the 
Lead  Mines  —  La  Potherie  referring  to  this  fort,  if  at  all, 
only  by  vague  reference,  and  Charlevoix  making  no  men- 
tion of  it. 

Even  had  La  Potherie  stated,  as  Mr.  Butterfield  erro- 
neously supposes,  that  Fort  St.  Nicholas  was  twenty  leagues 
above  the  Dubuque  Lead  Mines,  it  would  have  been  approx- 
imately the  correct  distance  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  By  Gov- 
ernment survey,  as  Maj.  A.  Mackenzie,  the  U.  S.  Engineer 
at  Rock  Island,  informs  me,  it  is  fifty-seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Dubuque  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  Webster,  AVor- 
cester.  Chambers,  and  the  Revised  Imperial  Dictionary 
agree,  that  in  France  the  common  league  is  about  two  miles 
and  three-quarters,  or  literally  2.76,  and  the  legal  league, 
2.42  statute  miles;  Chambers'  Clyclopedia  adding  that  the 
league  of  25  to  a  degree  is  2.76  statute  English  miles,  and 
this,  Dr.  Butler  informs  me,  is  the  common  reckoning  of  the 
French  —  or  a  little  over  two  and  three-fourths  English 
miles  to  a  league.  According  to  this  reckoning,  twenty 
French  leagues  would  be  nearly  fifty  six  miles. 

No  man  living  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  early 
French  explorations  of  the  North-West,  by  long  and  faith 
ful  investigations  into  original  sources,  as  has  Dr.  Neill 
Mr.  Butterfield  professes  nob  to  be  certain  that  he  under 
stands  Dr.  Neill's  meaning  when  he  states,  that  Fort  St 
Nicholas  was,  in  his  opinion  located  "  at  Prairie  du  Chien.' 
If  this  plain  and  emphatic  language  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehensible, a  mere  look  at  Franquelin's  map  cannot  fail  to 
explain  the  idea  Dr.  Neill  intended  to  convey. 

It  is  not  clear  when  Fort  St.  Nicholas  was  established.  It 
might  have  been  when  Perrot  first  visited  the  Wisconsin 
and  Upper  Mississippi  country,  in  1685.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Perrot  and  Bois-Guillot  were  "  trading  near  the  Mississippi" 
in  1687;'  and  on  Franquelin's  map  of  1688,  we  find  our  first 

1  Shea's  Charlevoix,  iii,  280;  Neill's  Minnesota,  fourth  edition,  1883,  141. 
32-H.  C. 
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certain  knowledge  of  Fort  St.  Xicholas.  When  Perrot  took 
formal  possession  of  the  Upper  Country  at  Fort  St.  Antonie, 
near  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  May  8th,  1G89,  hi  especially 
refers  to  Bois-Guillot  as  "  commanding  the  French  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi."  This 
designation  of  Guillot's  post  by  Perrot  himself  is  signifi- 
cant—  in  the  "environs"  or  neighborhood  of  the  Wisconsin, 
and  not,  as  Mr.  Butterfield  supposes,  several  miles  below  the 
Wisconsin,  and  on  the  western-side  of  the  Mississippi.  "  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Wisconsin,"  very  fittingly  describes 
the  locality  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  Franquelin  and 
other  early  cartographers  locate  Fort  St.  Nicholas. 

How  long  Fort  St.  ISTicholas  existed,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  The  last  certain  knowledge  we  have  of  it, 
Bois-Guillot  was  still  there  in  May,  1689.  '  It  might  have 
been  abandoned  when  Perrot  finally  left  the  country  in  1G93, 
to  take  command  among  the  Miamis  near  Kalamazoo,  in 
Michigan.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  fort  there  by  Peni- 
caut  when  he  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  1700  —  prior  to 
which,  according  to  the  early  maps  of  D'Anville,  Bellin  and 
others,  it  had  probably  been  "destroyed;'"  but  precisely  when, 
or  how,  are  only  left  to  conjecture. 

perrot's  fort  opposite  the  lead  mines. 

The  different  posts  established  by  Perrot  for  trading  pur- 
poses along  the  Mississippi  has  doubtless  proved  somewhat 
confusing.  Three  such  were  erected  on  and  about  Lake 
Pepin,  and  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin named  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint.  These  trading 
posts  had  gradually  extended  from  the  Fox  River  Valley  to 
the  Wisconsin,  and  thence  into  the  Sioux  country. 

If  we  may  credit  La  Potherie,  Perrot  located  yet  another 
post  on  the  Mississippi.  It  was  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin, which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  on  the  sa  ne 
or  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  establishment  are  briefly  these:  Having  served 
in  the  war  against  the  Iroquois,  Perrot,  in  the  spring  of  1690, 
left  Montreal,  accompanied  by  Louvigny  and  others,  with 
messages  and  presents  for  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  country. 
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with  the  further  purpose  of  obtaining  peltries  which  he  had 
not  in  former  years,  been  able  to  transport  to  market  in 
consequence  of  the  Iroquois  war.' 

After  reaching  the  Wisconsin  country,  a  delegation  of 
Miami  Indians,  then  residing  on  the  Mississippi,  met  Perrot, 
and  made  him  a  present,  among  other  things,  of  a  specimen 
of  lead  ore,  from  a  "ruisseau" —  brook  or  rivulet  — which  emp- 
ties into  the  Mississippi;  and  requested  him  to  fix  a  trading 
post  for  their  convenience  below  the  AVisconsiii,  which  he 
readily  promised  to  do,  within  twenty  days. 

Having  fulfilled  this  purpose,  Perrot  hastened  to  the  Sioux 
country,  and  exerted  his  good  offices,  backed  by  Government 
presents,  with  which  he  was  charged,  in  bringing  about  a 
precarious  peace  among  the  hostile  Indians  in  that  quarter; 
and  then  "returned  to  the  post  which /ie  had  recently  built."'' 

Tailhan  and  Dr.  Neill  suggest  that  this  establishment  was 
in  the  region  of  Perrot's  Lead  Mines,  which  Charlevoix 
states  were  twenty-one  leagues  above  the  Moingouna  —  a 
great  error,  if  by  the  Mr»ingouna  was  meant  the  Djs  Moines; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  nearly  three  times  that  distance 
from  the  Des  Moines  to  the  Perrot  or  Dubuque  mines.  It  is 
well  established  that  the  Perrot  mines  were  located  twenty 
leagues  below  the  Wisconsin,  as  proven  by  the  statement  of 
Penicaut,  who  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  1700,  and  by  De 
Lisle's  map  three  years  later;'  and  that  is  the  approximate 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  to  Dubuque. 

La  Potherie  mentions  that  the  lead  at  these  mines  was 
difficult  to  obtain,  as  it  ivas  in  rocky  crevices.  The  earliest 
mines  at  Dubuque  were  worked  along  Catfish  Creek  —  no 
doubt  the  "  ruisseau  "  alluded  to  by  La  Potherie  —  a  mile  or 

'  Tailhan's  Perrot,  323;  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  ix,  470;  Neill'a 
Minnesota,  fourth  edition,  148;  his  Explorers  and  Pioneers  of  Minnesota, 
1881,  33;  his  Concise  History,  1887,  20;  his  Notes  on  Early  Wisconsin  Ex- 
plorations, Forts  and  Trading  Posts,  in  this  volume,  and  sketch  of  Perrot, 
in  Historical  Magazine,  July,  1865. 

2  Charlevoix,  fourth  edition,  1744,  iii,  397-98;  Tailhan,  in  Perrot,  326- 
328;  sketch  of  Perrot,  in  Historical  Magazine,  July,  1865;  Neill's  Minne- 
sota, 146,  and  his  Concise  History,  20. 

^  Margry,  V.,  412;  Neill's  Minnesota,  839,  and  his  Concise  History,  20. 
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two  below  that  city;  and  "the  simplest  form  in  which  lead 
ore  is  found  in  this  region  is  in  the  vertical  or  upright  crev- 
ice, from  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness."  ' 

La  Potherie  states,  that  there  was  a  French  establishment 
opposite  to  the  Lead  Mines.-'  The  indefinite  article  before  the 
word  establishment  shows  that  a  post  not  before  mentioned 
is  meant,  otherwise  La  Potherie  would  have  written  "the 
French  establishment/'  as  he  does  on  page  261  of  the  same 
volume.  So  it  is  clear  that  it  refers  to  neither  of  his  upper 
posts  previously  established.  As  the  Perrot  Mines  at  Dubuque 
seem  to  have  been  the  one  referred  to,  this  new  establish- 
ment was  apparently  located  at,  or  a  little  below,  Dunleith, 
which  the  venerable  Gen.  G.  W.  Jones,  of  Dubuque,  says, 
in  a  recent  letter,  afforded  a  good  position  for  a  trading  post, 
either  on  the  plateau  or  on  the  elevated  bluffs  in  the  rear  — 
the  latter  especially  fulfilling  La  Potherie's  description,  that 
it  was  a  "  situation  very  strong  against  the  assaults  of  neigh- 
boring tribes,'"  should  they  at  any  time  evince  a  hostile  dis- 
position. 

If,  as  some  might  suppose,  this  establishment  was  located 
opposite  the  Galena  Mines  —  which  Penicaut  evidently  in- 
cludes in  his  reference  to  Perrot's  as  "  on  the  right  and  left" 
of  the  Mississippi  —  still  there  was  a  fitting  elevation  for 
such  a  fort  equally  "strong  against  assaults,"  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  on  the  western  side,  on  a  commanding  rocky 
point,  just  above  the  mouth  ol'  Tete  des  Morts  creek,  and 
some  ten  or  eleven  miles  below  Dubuque.* 

The  fact  that  the  village  of  the  grand  chief  of  the  Miamis 
was  but  four  leagues  below  this  new  French  establishment,' 
■was  a  good  reason  for  locating  it  at  this  place,  where  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  and  his  people  to  barter  their  furs  for 
the  necessaries  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  and  near  the 
famous  Lead  Mines  which  the  Miami  leader  had  taken  so 

'  Historical  Atlas  of  Iowa,  341. 

*  La  Potherie.  ii,  310. 

*  La  Potherie,  ii,  270. 

■•  Neill's  Minnesota  edition,  1858,  139;  MS.  letter  of  A.  C.  Simpson,  sur- 
veyor of  Jackson  Co.,  Iowa, 
'"  La  Potherie,  ii,  280. 
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much  pains  to  bring  to  Perrot's  notice.  Very  likely  the  grand 
chief,  and  perhaps  Perrot  as  well,  felt  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  Lead  Mines  as  a  place  of  future  resort  and 
commerce  alike  to  the  red  man  and  the  white.  Wherever 
the  enterprising  traders  penetrated  with  their  French 
"fusils"  —  so  great  an  improvement  on  the  ancient  bow  and 
arrow  —  a  constant  demand  was  necessarily  created  for  lead. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  locality  opposite  of  the  Dubuque 
Lead  Mines  was  a  most  suitable  one  for  a  trading  establish- 
ment made  at  the  instance  of  the  grand  chief  of  the  Miamies. 
These  Miamies  seem  to  have  made  frequent  removals;  for, 
not  very  long  thereafter,  we  find  a  hundred  of  them  "  on  the 
Wisconsin,"  while  the  rest  had  gone  to  the  Chicago  country, 
on  account  of  the  beaver,' 

That  this  "  new  fort,"  made  by  Perrot  below  the  Wiscon- 
sm,  in  1G90,  was  not  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  this  latter  post  is  indicated  as  in  exist- 
ence at  least  two  years  earlier,  as  proven  by  Franquelin's 
Map  of  1G88,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  represented  by  its 
commandant,  Bois-Guillot,  a  year  before  the  founding  of 
this  new  establishment,  at  Perrot's  notable  ceremony  of 
taking  pofssession  of  the  Upper  Mi.^sissippi  countr\ ,  at  Fort 
St.  Antoine,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  in  May,  1689. 

SECOND  FRENCH  FORT  AT  PRATRIE  DU  CHIEN. 

While  the  date  of  the  first  permanent  French  settlement 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  is  clouded  with  uncertainty,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the  time  of  the  location  of 
the  Fox  Indians  there  —  including,  no  doubt,  the  Des  Chiens 
family  among  them  —  can  be  more  readily  determined. 
Carver,  who  visited  this  region  in  176G,  states  that  he 
learned  from  the  Indians,  that  about  thirty  years  before  his 
visit,  they  were  located  in  a  large  town,  in  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion on  the  Wisconsin,  about  five  miles  above  its  mouth  — 
apparently  at  what  is  now  Wright's  Ferry,  the  ruins  of 
which  old  settlement  the  Captain  saw.  Here  the  Indians  had, 
or  thought  they  had,  a  warning  from  the  Great  Spirit,  to 
quit    their   habitations.    They    then    removed  to  what  is 

'  Neill's  Concise  History,  note,  p.  22. 
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noAv  Prairie  du  Chien,  wliere  Carver  found  about  three 
hundred  families,  in  well-built  houses,  pleasantly  situated 
on  very  rich  soil;  that  the  town,  he  says,  was  "the  great  mart" 
for  Indian  trade  —  where  the  traders  had  their  quarters  and 
goods,  with  which  to  carry  on  with  the  ad  jacent  tribes,  the 
gainful  commerce  in  which  they  were  engaged.  This  would 
fix  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Fox  Indians  at  Prairie  du- 
Chien,  about  1736 >  or  nineteen  years  before  the  old  French 
fort  is  said  to  have  been  established  there. 

Mr.  Butterfield  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact,  that  because 
Carver  does  not  mention  having  seen  a  fort  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  when  there  in  1706,  there  could,  therefore,  have  been 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  were  large  and  interesting  pre- 
historic works  in  all  that  region  to  which  Mr.  Butterfield 
abundantly  testifies:  so  it  would  hardly  do  to  boldly  and  de- 
fiantly ignore  these  numerous  remains,  simply  because  Car- 
ver failed  to  notice  them,  though  he  mentions  in  the  Lake 
Pepin  region,  with  much  apparent  interest,  similar  pre-his- 
toric  structures  of  "  great  antiquity,"  but  without  any  "vis- 
ible ditch." 

In  Carver's  time,  the  old  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien  had 
probably  gone  into  both  disuse  and  decay;  and  the  palisades 
even  may  have  disappeared;  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  traders  then  occupied  some  of  the  remaining  tenements, 
or  had,  at  least,  erected  "  a  log  building  "  there,  for  trading 
and  storage  purposes.  Carver  states,  that  Prairie  du  Chien 
was  a  great  trading  mart  for  an  extensive  region;  but  he 
does  not  go  into  details,  and  note  the  tenements  used  by  the 
traders  in  carrying  on  their  business  operations.  And  yet 
they  must  have  had  at  least  one  building,  if  not  more,  for  the 
protection  and  display  of  their  goods,  and  storage  of  their  furs 
and  peltries.  Such  a  trading  point  would  very  naturally 
form  around  it  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  of  voyageurs  and 
hangers-on  generally,  with  their  Indian  wives  and  progeny. 
Such  was  the  natural  result  at  Old  Mackinaw,  Vincennes, 
Kaskaskia,  Green  Bay,  and  other  noted  trading  posts. 

Carver  does  not,  in  his  Travels,  mention  the  interesting 
fact,  that  there  was,  at  that  day,  a  Loicer  Town  of  Prairie 
du  Chien;  which,  however,  he  notes  on  his  map  accompany- 
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ing  his  work,  with  the  mark  indicating  an  Indian  village 
just  below  it.  This  suggests  and  implies,  that  there  must 
have  been  an  Upper  Toivn  as  early  as  17dG;  and,  as  all  the 
traditions  corroborate  Carver's  locality  of  the  Indian  village 
below  the  Lower  Town,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Upper  Town  had  become  an  extension  of  the  old  French 
settlement,  though  very  likely  a  small  one  at  that  period. 

Hon.  David  Mills,  an  able  writer  on  our  early  North 
Western  settlements,  asserts  that  the  French  settled  at 
Prairie  du  (Jhien  before  1730.'  He  cites  no  authority,  and  is 
not  now  living  to  inform  us  as  to  his  source  of  information; 
but  we  suspect,  as  he  elsewhere  cites  our  Society's  Collec- 
tions, that  he  adopted  Dr.  Brunson's  views  based  on  the 
traditions  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Cardinal  family,  of 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  which  we  have  expressed  our 
doubts  in  volume  ix  of  our  Society's  Collections. 

Judge  James  H.  Lackwood,  it  may  be  added,  who  located 
at  Prarie  du  Chien  in  1816,  regarded  the  ancient  establish- 
ment there  as  a  trading  post,  with  a  stockade  around  its 
dwellings  for  protection  against  the  Indians,  and  dating 
back  to  about  1737  —  which  would  have  been  just  after  the 
Fox  Indians  located  there.^  As  Mrs.  Cardinal  lived  some 
eleven  years  after  Judge  Lockwood's  settlement  there,  he 
probably  formed  his  opinion  from  her  statements.^ 

With  reference  to  the  French  fort  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1755,  our  chief  sources  of 
information  at  present,  are  the  report  of  Judge  Robertson 
in  Congress,  Feb.  25,  1818;  Col.  Isaac  Lee's  report  on  the 
Prairie  du  Chien  land  claims,  together  with  the  allegations 
of  old  settlers  appended  to  Lee's  document,  and  the  uniform 

'  Report  on  the  Ontario,  or  Canadian  Boundaries,  Toronto,  1877,  p.  21 . 

-  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  ii,  p.  114. 

2 Mr.  Butterfleld  supposes  that  Mrs.  Cardinal  referred  to  the  great  flood 
of  1785,  as  fixing  the  time  of  the  advent  of  herself  and  family  to  Prairie  du 
Chien.  This  is  highly  improbable,  as  by  the  statement  of  B.  W.  Brisbois 
both  to  me  and  the  late  Dr.  Branson,  the  Cardinals  were  certainly  located 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  wh^n  the  elder  Brisbois  settled  there  in  1781;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Col.  Brisbois  and  Charles  Menard's  tradition,  Mrs.  Cardinal  was 
a  witness  of  Capt.  Long's  removal  of  the  fur  deposits  from  the  old  trading- 
post,  in  June,  1780. 
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traditions  of  their  successors,  extending  back  over  a  cen- 
tury; while  the  remains  of  the  old  fort  itself,  are  still  point- 
ed out  to  attest  the  tradition  of  its  ancient  existence. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  advert  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Hon.  George  Robertson,  -who  made  the 
report  to  Congress,  in  1818,  stating  that,  "in  the  year  1755, 
the  Government  of  France,  established  a  military  post  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin;  that  many  French  families 
settled  themselves  in  the  neighborhood,  and  established  the 
village  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  "  He  was  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  Kentucky,  from  1817  to  1821;  four  years 
Speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State;  Secretary  of  State, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  fifteen  years  Chief  Justice 
of  Kentucky,  and  twenty- three  years  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  Kentucky  Transylvania  University,  declining  many  . 
offices  of  high  public  trust,  including  that  of  Governor  and 
Attorney  General  of  his  State,  four  times  refusing  a  prof- 
fered seat  in  the  Federal  cabinet,  twice  a  seat  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  two  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments. These  honored  positions,  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  together  with  his  many  legal  opin- 
ions, and  his  volume  on  Law,  Politics,  Men  and  Times  of 
Kentucky,  sufficiently  attest  his  prominence  and  ability, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  historian  of  Kentucky,  "  evince 
at  once  depth  of  thought,  laborous  research,  accurate  dis- 
crimination, and  sound  philosophy.  "  Judge  Robertson  died, 
full  of  honors  and  years,  in  1874.  We  may  well  judge,  that 
so  able  and  scholarly  a  man,  was  careful  in  writing  his  re- 
port, to  state  nothing  but  what  seemed  to  him  well  attested 
facts.  The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
upon  which  Judge  Robertson's  report  was  based,  appears 
unfortunately  to  have  been  lost. 

Col.  Lee,  of  Michigan,  who  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Mississinewa  campaign,  and  on  other  occasions  during  the 
war  of  1812,  as  well  as  in  public  positions  in  civil  life,  states 
in  his  report  in  October,  1820,  that  "among  the  most  aged  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Prairie,  none  could  be  found  who 
could  recollect,  or  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  French  there,  nor  could   any  satisfactory 
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account  be  obtained  by  any  traditions  among  them  touch- 
ing this  point.  The  remains  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  old  French  fort,  are  yet  very  distinguishable.  Though 
capacious  and  apparently  strong,  it  was  probably  calculated 
for  defence  against  musketry  and  small  arms  only .  None 
can  recollect  the  time  of  the  erection  of  thii  fort  —  it  was 
far  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest;  nor  can  the  time  of  its 
erection  be  determined  by  any  evidence  to  be  obtained. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  there  as  to  the 
question,  whether  it  was  originally  built  by  the  French  or 
by  the  Spanish  Government.     It  is  evidently  very  ancient." 

Among  "the  most  aged"  of  the  Prairie  du  Chien  people 
whom  Col.  Lee  most  likely  consulted,  was  Michael  Brisbois, 
who  settled  there,  as  he  states,  in  1781;  Dennis  Curtois,  in 
1791;  Joseph  Crelie  as  early  or  earlier,  and  the  venerable 
widow  of  Jean  Marie  Cardinal,  at  this  time,  apparently,  the 
widow  of  her  former  Indian  servant,  Nicholas  Colas,  who  had 
accompanied  Cardinal  and  wife  when  they  first  settled  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  at  a  very  uncertain  date,  but  clearly  some- 
time anterior  to  the  advent  of  Capt.  Long,  in  1780,  and  of 
Michael  Brisbois  the  following  year.  Had  Madame  Cardi- 
nal, with  her  husband  and  servant,  been  the  very  first  white 
settlers  there.  Col.  Lee,  who  was  instituting  inquiries  on  this 
very  point,  would  have  readily  learned  the  fact  from  her 
and  her  long-time  neighbors;  but  as  Col.  Lee  asserts,  none 
could  tell  when  the  French  first  settled  there  —  "it  luas,"  he 
adds,  ''far  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest,"  and  Mrs.  Car- 
dinal had  the  undoubted  reputation  of  being  the  oldest  sur- 
viving settler.  This  would  imply  an  earlier  settlement  than 
the  Cardinal's,  and  an  earlier  one  than  Brisbois'  in  1781;  and 
it  would,  too,  seem  so  suggest,  that  there  must  have  been, 
in  addition  to  traders,  at  least  some  scattered  settlers  there 
at  the  time  of  Carver's  visit  in  1766,  and  Capt.  I^ong's  in 
1780,  though  not  of  sufiicient  numbers  to  have  elicited  any 
special  notice.  According  to  the  tradition  of  Jos'eph  Rolette 
and  Charles  Menard,  Mrs.  Cardinal  at  least  witnessed  the 
affair  of  Capt,  Long,  which  fact  was  derived  from  Mrs.  Car- 
dinal herself. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that   Col.  Lee's  object  was  not 
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primarily  to  gain  information  about  the  old  French  fort,  but 
to  adjust  the  land  claims  of  the  settlers;  and  the  inquiry 
about  the  old  fort  was  merely  a  secondary  consideration,  if 
even  so  much  as  that.  He  evidently  refers  to  the  old  fort 
and  its  apparent  antiquity,  as  evidence  that  an  early  settle- 
ment had  naturally  grown  up  around  it;  and  he  adverts  to 
it  briefly  in  his  report,  as  embodying  the  indefinite  ideas  of 
the  ancient  people  concerning  the  period  of  its  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Brisbois,  therefore,  in  his  separate  statement,  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  what  he  had,  apparently, 
already  communicated  to  Col.  Lee,  and  which  he  invariably 
spoke  of  to  his  son,  the  late  Col.  B.  W.  Brisbois,  as  "the  old 
French  fort." 

ISTor  does  Dennis  Curtois,  who  settled  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
in  1791,  repeat  in  his  deposition,  anything  he  may  have  re- 
lated to  Col.  Lee  about  the  origin  of  the  old  fort,  but  adds: 
"According to  the  best  information  he  had  been  able  to  ob- 
tain from  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitans  at  Prairie  des 
Chien,  the  old  French  fort  was  burned  during  the  second 
year  of  the  Revolutionary  war."  This  plainly  implies,  that 
some  "inhabitants"'  were  there  when  Capt.  Long  made  his 
visit  in  1780;  and,  having  witnessed  his  operations,  could 
narrate  the  story  of  the  burning.  The  old  fort,  at  this  pe- 
riod, may  have  had  but  a  single  log  house  remaining;  and 
this  appears  from  the  statements  of  Long,  Curtois,  and  B. 
W.  Brisbois'  tradition  from  his  father,  to  have  been  burned 
by  Long's  party,  not  in  the  second  year  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  as  Curtois  erroneously  supposed,  but  in  June,  1780, 
when  Long  was  sent  there  with  a  party  to  convey  to  Mack- 
inaw the  packs  of  traders'  furs  deposited  there  under  the 
protection  of  Capt.  Langlade,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Louis,  or  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Cahokia. 

There  are  some  historical  references  that  go  to  strengthen 
the  statements  of  Judge  Robertson,  Col.  Lee,  Brisbois  and 
others.  While  Gen.  St.  Clair,  was  Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Territory,  he  reported  to  President  Washington,  in 
1790,  the  condition  of  the  extensive  region  over  which  he 
was  called  to  administer;  and  stated  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
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what  he  had  undoubtedly  learned  from  its  most  intelligent 
citizens:  "  At  that  place  was  a  considerable  town  luhile  the 
country  luas  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  has  gone  to 
ruin."  According  to  this  statement,  there  was  quite  a  town 
there  while  the  North  West  was  yet  in  possession  of  the 
French  —  that  is,  prior  to  the  peace  of  1763,  when  the 
whole  country  not  already  given  up,  was  surrendered 
to  the  English;  but  the  old  French  settlement,  at  the 
Lower  Town,  had  gone  to  decay.  Gen.  Pike,  when 
he  visited  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1805,  after  mention- 
ing the  settlement  of  Giard,  Antaya,  and  others, 
in  1783,  as  he  says,  but  which  was  really  two  years 
earlier,  adds:  ''The  old  village  is  about  a  mile  below  the 
present  one,  and,  had  existed  during  the  time  the  French 
were  possessed  of  the  country;'^  and  Schoolcraft,  who  was 
there  in  1820,  makes  substantially  the  same  statement. 
Lapham,  referring  to  the  surrender  of  the  Wisconsin  coun- 
try to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1763,  declares  that  "Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  were  then  the  only  posts  occu- 
pied within  our  limits;"  and  repeating  substantially  what 
St.  Clair,  Pike  and  Schoolcraft  have  asserted,  that  "  the  old 
town  "  was  more  ancient  than  the  settlement  of  Giard  and 
party  in  1781,  adds:  "  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  French 
settlements  or  trading  posts."  ' 

St.  Clair,  Pike  and  others  testify  to  the  existence  of  an  old 
French  settlement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  the  country  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  1763,  which 
Carver  recognizes  on  his  map  of  1766;  and  not  merely 
the  statements  of  Judge  Robertson  and  Col.  Lee,  based  on 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  settlers,  but  the  remains  of  the 
old  fort  itself,  yet  to  be  seen,  attest  the  fact,  that  it  was 
located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  French  village.  Thus 
the  history,  the  facts,  and  the  traditions,  all  happily  combine 
to  corroborate  each  other. 

Hon.  Morgan  L,  Martin,  whose  early  visits  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  commenced  some  sixty  years  ago,  stated,  in  1851,  that 

'  St.  Clair  Papers,  ii,  p.  175;  Pike's  Travels,  appendix,  part  1,  p.  46; 
Schoolcraft's  Narrative  Journal,  p.  338;  Lapham's   Wisconsin,  pp.  22,  194. 
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"  Prairie  du  Chien  is  known  to  possess  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  coeval,  at  least,  with  the  occupation  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river;  but  whether  erected  under 
French  or  Spanish  authority,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

*  *  *  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  it  was  the  habita- 
tion of  some  of  the  numerous  French  traders,  who  resorted 
to  the  Mississippi  immediately  after  its  discovery.'"  Rev. 
Dr.  Brunson,  in  a  paper  written  in  18)8,  when  he  had  b3en 
twenty-two  j'^ears  a  resident  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  states, 
that  "the  first  fort  or  trading  post  was  built  just  below  the 
site  of  the  present  Rail-Road  depot.'" 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  Gov.  St.  Clair  and  Gen.  Pike,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  others,  learned  substantially  the  same 
facts  about  a  settlement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  during  the 
period  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  country — Pike  placing 
it  about  a  mile  below  the  locality  of  the  village  in  1805, 
which  would  point  to  the  place  where  we  now  find  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  fort.  Here  then  is  corroborative  evidence 
—  if  not  strictly  about  the  old  fort  itself,  yet  of  an  ancient 
settlement  or  village  at  the  very  spot  where  the  old  fort  is 
found.  In  those  early  times,  wherever  a  settlement  was 
formed  on  the  frontiers,  the  apprehension  of  an  Indian  out- 
break was  the  constant  fear  of  the  pioneers  by  day,  and  their 
fitful  dream  by  night;  so  that  wherever  a  settlement  was 
made,  a  protecting  fort  was  found  there  also — they  were 
necessarily  "one  and  inseparable." 

Among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  old  residents  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  who  mingled  with  a  still  earlier  class  —  Col.  B. 
W.  Brisbois,  Judge  James  H.  Lockwood,  H.  L.  Dousman, 
Sr.,  Hon.  Ira  B  Brunson,  Hon.  O.  B,  Thomas,  Gen.  John 
Lawler,  Samuel  A.  Clark,  John  H.  Folsom  and  Hon.  Horace 
Beach,  all  credit  the  tradition  of  the  old  French  fort.  Col.  Isaac 
Lee,  andHon.  Lucius  Ly  on,  who  was  subsequently  a  member 
from  Michigan  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  have  in  their  re- 
spective maps  of  1820  and  1828  noted  the  existence  and  locality 
of  "the  old  French  fort."     No  early  resident  of  the  Prairie, 

^Address  before  the  Wisconsin  Hist.  Society,  Jan.  21,  1851,  p.  19. 
5  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,   iv,  250. 
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that  vce  have  ever  heard  of,  doubted  for  a  moment  the 
general  correctness  of  this  ancient  tradition. 

A  little  distance  east  of  the  old  fort  is  an  old  well,  marked 
on  Lyon's  map  of  1828,  "military  well,"  which  must  have 
been  used  by  the  early  dwellers  in  this  old  fortress.  Hon. 
Horace  Beach,  states,  that  it  is  now  about  a  dozen  feet  deep, 
and  thinks  it  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  the  mound- 
builders,  as  they  located  along  the  streams  for  their  water 
supply.  Mr.  S.  A.  Clark  says,  when  he  first  saw  this  well, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  a  tree  growing  out  of  it 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter;  that  the  well  ap- 
peared to  have  been  orginally  curbed  up  with  pieces  of  tim- 
ber to  keep  out  the  sand,  and  as  these  decayed,  the  well 
must  have  partially  filled  up. 

Col.  B.  W.  Brisbois'  Statement: — In  December,  1882,1 
visited  Col.  Brisbois  with  a  single  view  of  obtaining  his 
recollections  and  traditions  with  reference  1o  the  early  set- 
tlement and  pioneer  settlers  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  I  had  no 
purpose,  and  made  no  effort  whatever,  to  warp  or  misrepre- 
sent his  opinions;  and  when  I  had  hurriedly  noted  them 
down,  I  carefully  read  them  over  to  him  for  any  corrections 
or  further  suggestions.  He  gave  them  his  approval  as  cor- 
rect. After  their  appearance  in  the  9th  volume  of  our  Col- 
lections, he  wrote,  stating  that  I  had  misunderstood  him 
with  reference  to  one  of  his  Winnebago  connections,  and  in 
no  other  particular  whatever — not  a  word  with  reference 
to  his  views  of  the  old  French  fort  as  being  misrepre- 
sented. What  he  said  to  me,  and  approved  when  put  to 
paper  and  read  over  to  him,  was  this: 

"  The  old  French  fort  was  at  what  is  now  the  Lower  Town, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Court  House,  and  where  the  old 
Indian  town  was  located  about  where  the  College  now  is. 
My  father,  M.  Brisbois,  Sr.,  used  to  say,  that  the  fort  was 
built  by  the  Canadian  traders;  it  was  about  where  the 
Round  House  and  yard  are  in  the  Lower  Town.  Occasion- 
ally the  Spanish  would  send  up  a  gun-boat  to  sieze  all  furs 
and  peltries,  as  British  property  secured  on  Spanish  terri- 
tory, without  Spanish  license  or  permission.  Learning  that 
the  Spanish  were  coming,  the  traders  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
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sent  their  f  ars  and  property  to  Mackinaw,  and  burned  the 
fort.  No  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the  fort;  the  traders  burned 
up  the  remainder  of  the  deer  peltries,  and  the  least  valuable 
furs,  which  they  could  not  carry  away.  Thinks  certainly 
there  was  a  French  and  Indian  settlement  here  then.  Insists 
that  it  was  Spanish,  not  Americans,  whom  the  traders  feared. 
A  former  American  invasion  did  not  get  so  high  up:  but 
had  heard  of  a  large  accumulation  of  furs  at  Prairie  du 
Cuien." 

I  wrote  out,  more  systematically,  Mr.  Brisbois'  Recollec- 
tions and  Traditions,  immediately  after  taking  them  down 
from  his  lips;  and,  as  the  caption  of  the  paper  shows,  made 
such  "  notes  and  annotations,"  in  connecting  and  explain- 
ing his  statements,  as  seemed  necessary,  without  intending 
to  add  to  or  embellish  his  views  in  any  particular.  I  in- 
cluded some  few  facts  which  he  stated,  not  noted,  from 
memory;  only  one  of  which  I  maj,  perhaps,  have  misunder- 
stood—  where  the  remark  is  made,  on  the  strength  of  what 
he  learned  from  his  father,  Mrs.  Cardinal  and  Colas,  that  it 
was  "  after  the  French  soldiery,  who  had  forted  there,  had 
retired,"  that  the  Cardinals  settled  in  the  country.  The  idea 
was  plainly  conveyed,  that  it  was  after  this  old  fort  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  original  occupants,  whether  soldiers 
or  traders,  that  the  Cardinal  party  made  their  advent  to 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Whether  Col.  Brisbois  made  use  of  the 
words  "  French  soldiery  "  or  not,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
using  them;  it  was  done  hurriedly,  and  without  any  design 
of  mis-statement;  and  was  simply  intended  to  convey  the 
idea,  that  it  was  after  the  first  occupants  of  the  old  fort, 
whoever  they  were,  had  retired,  the  Cardinals  came  and 
settled  on  the  Prairie. 

However  this  may  be,  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
main  questions  at  issue  touching  the  old  fort  —  whether  it 
was  of  French  origin,  or  was  constructed  by  the  mound- 
builders.  Col.  Brisbois  has  stated  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
several  others,  that  his  father  as  well  as  himself,  fully  be- 
lieved, that  the  old  fort  was  built  by  French  Canadian 
traders.  The  evidences  on  this  head  are  too  strong  to  be  suc- 
cessfully controverted. 
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Mr.  Butterfield  speaks  somewhat  triumphantly  of  the 
fact,  that  some  fourteen  months  after  Col.  Brisbois  had 
made  his  statement  to  me,  he  signed  the  certificate  endors- 
ing the  History  of  Crawford  County,  in  which  the  old  fort 
is  pronounced  "a  myth,"  and  simply  the  work  of  the 
mound  builders.  Many  petitions  are  signed  without  exam- 
ination; and  very  likely  Col.  Brisbois,  in  his  feeble  old  age, 
and  with  his  confiding  character,  signed  the  certificate 
without  knowing  what  was  stated  in  the  work  as  to  the  asser- 
tion and  reasonings  that  it  was  merely  the  production  of 
the  mound-builders.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  Col.  Brisbois  ever 
cherished  or  expressed  such  an  opinion. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Mr.  Butterfield  should  call  in  ques- 
tion my  representation  of  Col.  Brisbois'  settled  belief,  that 
the  old  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien  was  of  French  origin;  but 
he  must  also  disprove  the  statements  corroborating  mine,  of 
Charles  Menard,  Hon.  O.  B.  Thomas,  Gen.  John  Lawler, 
Samuel  A.  Clark,  John  H.  Folsom,  and  Hon.  Horace  Beach, 
all  old  residents  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  men  of  unimpeacha- 
ble reputation. 

Charles  Menard's  Statement:  —  States,  through  John  H. 
Folsom,  that  he  was  born  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  has  lived 
all  his  life  there  and  in  that  vicinity,  and  is  now  over  eighty 
years  old.  Knew  Mrs.  Cardinal  as  far  back  as  he  can  re- 
member, who  was  then  an  old  woman.  I  remember  hearing 
her  say  to  my  mother,  that  a  party  from  Mackinaw  carried 
off  a  portion  of  the  trader's  furs,  deposited  in  the  store- 
house at  the  old  fort,  and  burning  what  they  could  not  carry 
away;  and  Mrs.  Cardinal  said,  that  she  was  then  living  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  witnessed  this  affair. 

I  do  not  remember  anything  definite  of  Mrs.  Cardinal 
speaking  of  the  length  of  time  she  had  been  residing  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  before  this  fur  affair,  nor  whether  there 
were  other  settlers  there  when  she  came.  She  spoke,  I 
think,  of  Capt.  Langlade,  but  the  particulars  have  escaped 
me. 

Mrs.  Cardinal,  and  other  old  settlers,  always  claimed  that 
the  old  fort  was  built  by  French  traders,  and  not  by  the 
mound- builders;  and  I  have  heard  Col.  Brisbois  make  the 
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same  statement.    I  do  not  remember  any  evidences  of  bas- 
tions or  block- houses. 

Judge  Ira  B.  Brunson's  Statement:  —  Tiie  old  French  fort 
is  located  on  the  front  or  west  end  of  farm  lot  number 
thirty-nine,  and  about  200  feet  from  a  bayou  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  is  navigable  only  by  canoes  in  lovv  water.  I 
have  just  visited  the  ground  where  the  old  fort  stood,  ac- 
companied by  S.  A.  Clark,  who  built  his  dwelling-house 
within  its  ancient  ramparts,  about  forty  years  ago;  and,  in 
building,  he  used  the  stones  with  which  the  old  fire  places 
and  chimneys  were  constructed.  The  stockade  ditches  on 
the  east  and  north  sides  are  still  very  distinct,  not  having 
been  disturbed  by  cultivation.  The  fort  proper  was  small, 
but  was  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  palisade,  enclosing  nearly 
two  acres,  as  I  traced  the  trench  on  the  east  side  8?0  feet,  in 
a  very  distinct  and  straight  line.  The  stone  chimneys  or 
fire-places  were  laid  up  with  clay,  no  appearance  of  lime 
having  been  used.  Mr.  Clark  noticed  the  clay  when  he  re- 
moved the  stone.  I  lately  visited  the  old  fort  locality  in 
company  with  Col.  Brisbois  and  Mr.  Clark;  and,  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  surroundings,  and  the  map 
and  notes  of  Lyon,  Col.  Brisbois  very  reluctantly  conceded 
that  he  has  entertained  an  erroneous  notion  as  to  the  locality 
of  this  old  landmark,  of  which  Mr.  Clark  and  I  had  no 
doubt  —  he  supposing  it  was  in  the  region  of  the  Rail-Road 
round-house  and  shops,  where  there  are  no  old  fort  or  mili- 
tary remains. 

Samuel  A.  Clark's  Statement: —  I  came  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  June  19th,  1838.  There  was  then  a  man  residing  iu 
the  Lower  Town  of  the  name  of  Brimmer,  an  English- 
man, who  had  the  only  framed  building  in  that  part  of  the 
village.  He  said  to  me  that  he  was  on  the  spot  where  the 
lold  French  fort  or  trading  post  was  located,  and  showed  me 
he  old  stone  that  were  used  for  the  fire-places.  The  stone 
gave  evidence  that  they  had  been  used  around  fire,  and  the 
place  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  site  of  an  old 
fashioned  stick  chimney,  plastered  with  such  clay  as  is 
found  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  there  in  the  bluff.  It 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  burned  down;  there  was 
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no  wood  to  be  seen,  and  the  clay  lay  on  top  of  the  rock.  I 
think  there  were  three  or  four  of  these  chimney  piles.  He 
then  showed  me  the  size  of  the  enclosure,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  can  yet  be  seen  for  some  distance.  A 
few  years  since,  I  showed  the  same  to  Ira  B.  Brunson  andi 
B.  W.  Brisbois,  and  after  telling  them  where  certain  trees 
stood,  and  other  land  marks,  they  were  satisfied  I  was  correct. 

I  have  often  heard  Col.  B.  W.  Brisbois  speak  of  the  old 
fort,  and  he  always  carried  the  idea  to  me,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  early  French  traders. 

From  the  north-east  corner  of  the  old  fortification,  the 
north  wall  or  embankment  extends  towards  the  bayou  or 
river,  about  at  right  angles,  some  200  feet.  The  locality  of 
the  chimneys  extended  from  north  to  south  in  a  row,  and 
about  in  the  central  portion  of  the  enclosure.  There  were 
two  small  mounds,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart, 
one  south  of  the  other,  also  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  en- 
closure, and  hence  not  near  any  of  the  outward  walls.  The 
house  built  in  1836,  and  repaired  by  me  in  1843,  was  a  little- 
south  of  the  northern  mound.  These  mounds  were  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name.  The  southernmost  of  the 
four  chimney  remains,  was  on  the  locality  of  the  southern 
mound.  Where  the  southern  line  of  the  enclosure  extended, 
is  now,  and  has  long  been^  a  plowed  field. 

After  a  few  years,  I  bought  the  Brimmer  building,  and 
fitted  I't  up  for  a  dwelling,  and  lived  in  it  from  1843  till  1857. 
I  used  the  stone  and  clay,  the  remains  of  the  old  chimneys,  to 
put  around  my  house.  I  think  there  were  a  few  pieces  of  pot- 
tery found  about  the  chimneys  —  the  only  marks  of  civiliza- 
tion I  can  recall.  The  whole  had  the  appearance,  to  me,  of 
a  wooden  palisade  —  I  could  see  the  depressions  made  by 
the  decaying  of  the  stockade  posts.  I  think  the  buildings 
were  burned,  and  the  barricade  or  picketing  became  extinct 
by  the  ravages  of  time. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  theory  that  this  structure 
was  the  work  of  the  Mound  Builders.  The  remains  of  those 
pre-historic  people  are  most  distinct  to  any  obiserving  person; 
there  were  several  of  those  mounds  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  structure,  but  they  presented  a  more  ancient  appearance. 

23— H.  C. 
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Statement  of  John  H.  Folsom.  —  Joseph  Roiette  and  Den- 
nis Curtois  often  talked  to  me  with  regard  to  this  old  French 
fort.  Rolette  mentioned  that  a  party  came  here,  and  car- 
ried off  all  the  furs  they  could,  and  burned  the  remainder. 
He  also  informed  me  that  Mrs.  Cardinal  witnessed  this  affair 
of  Capt.  Long;  and  my  recollection  is,  that  Rolette  said  he 
received  the  information  directly  from  Mrs.  Cardinal  her- 
self.' I  remember  hearing  a  conversation,  in  1837,  about 
this  old  fort,  between  Judge  Lock  wood.  Judge  Lawe,  and 
Lewis  Rouse,  all  old  Indian  traders,  who  talked  about 
Long's  operations  in  removing  the  better  portion  of  the  furs 
and  peltries,  burning  the  balance  and  the  building  used  by 
the  traders,  and  perhaps  the  stockade  with  it. 

At  that  early  period,  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  evidences 
of  the  old  fort  not  now  discernible  —  the  clay  that  closed  the 
cracks  between  the  logs,  and  signs  that  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  building  had  been  banked  up;  and  the  tops  of  the  old 
picketing  could  still  be  seen  near  the  surface  along  the  ram- 
parts. For  three  or  four  months,  in  1840, 1  lived  a  little  way 
below  the  South-west  corner,  and  frequently  viewed  these 
ancient  remains. 

This  old  Pig's  Eye  fort  was  probably  designed  for  trading 
purposes,  having  a  store-house  for  storing  furs  and  out-fits 
for  traders,  and,  when  necessary,  guarded  by  a  company  of 
men  in  the  long  ago,  probably  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Outside  of  this  building,  it  is  my  opinion,  the  enclosure  was 
used  for  a  garden;  and  the  whole  designed  for  military  pur- 
poses in  emergencies.  All  early  frontier  settlements  had 
their  principal  residences  palisaded.  Rolette's,  Fisher's  and 
Lock  wood's  were  all  thus  protected,  so  as  to  resist  Indian 
attacks.  In  early  times,  as  I  understood,  the  village  of  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes  was  a  little  below  this  old  fort. 

Viewing  recently  the  old  fort  locality  in  company  with 
S.  A.  Clark,  I  am  satisfied  that  where  he  points  out  as  the 
north-east  corner  is  correct;  and  so,  probably,  is  the  meas- 
urement of  the  east  embankment  by  the  late  Judge  Brunson, 

'  Rolette  no  doubt  learned  this  fact  from  Mrs.  Cardinal,  he  having  set- 
tled at  Prairie  du  Chien  twenty-three  years  before  her  death. 

L.  C.  D. 
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as  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length.  The 
southern  end  of  this  east  line,  perhaps  thirty  to  fifty  feet, 
has  been  leveled  down  by  many  years'  plowing.  Mr.  Clark 
and  I  measured  west  from  the  north-east  corner,  and  found 
of  the  north  line  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  thence  to 
the  water  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet.  The 
embankment  is  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Mr.  Clark  pointed  out  to  me,  as  he  has  in  his  statement  to 
the  Historical  Society,  the  situation  of  the  old  mounds.  I 
recollected  nothing  of  them;  they  might  have  been  mounds. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  ditch  outside  the  embankments, 
and  where  the  old  pickets  were.  The  earth  was  probably 
taken  from  the  outside,  and  thrown  against  the  pickets. 
There  are  now  no  indications  of  any  entrance  or  sally-port, 
nor  bastions  or  block-houses  on  the  corners.  All  the  early 
settlers,  Mr.  Cartels,  Col.  B.  W.  Brisbois  and  others,  claimed 
that  the  old  fort  was  built  by  the  French;  and  Rolette  used 
in  some  way  to  connect  the  Spanish  with  it  —  perhaps  that 
it  was  intended  to  resist  their  approaches.  It  fronted  the 
Pig's  Eye  bayou, 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Curtois.  He  had  five  daughters.  I 
may  add,  that  the  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson  took  much  pains  to 
ascertain  Mrs.  Cardinal's  great  age  —  she  was  a  centenarian 
—  and  to  fix  the  time  when  she  settled  here. 

Gen.  John  Lawler's  Statement: —  The  old  French  fort  was 
located  on  a  spot  in  Lower  Town  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  present  court  house,  at  a  point  on  the 
Mississippi  known  and  designated  by  the  classic  and  eu- 
phoneous  name  of  Pig's  Eye,  through  which  steamers 
passed  until  1864,  when  the  business  was  transferred  to  the 
Upper  Town,  which  left  the  "Eye  "to  repose  in  its  primi- 
tive undisturbed  beauty. 

I  pretty  distinctly  call  to  mind,  that  the  old  settlers,  Col. 
Brisbois  included,  gave  no  credit  to  the  Mound  Builders  for 
constructing  the  old  fort.  The  fort  was  the  work  of  the 
French. 

Hon.  O.  B.  Thomas,  who  represents  this  district  in  Con- 
gress, whose  residence  here  dates  back  to  early  boyhood,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  legends,  traditions  and  folk- 
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lore  of  this  historic  old  treasure  trove,  and  can  tell  all 
about  it . 

Hon.  O.  B.  Thomas'  Statement:—  Ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber, the  old  military  remams  you  inquired  about,  have  been 
called  "the  old  French  fort,"  though  some  insist  that  it 
was  a  Spanish  structure.  If  we  take  tradition  as  our  guide, 
there  is  no  more  question  as  to  its  having  been  a  fort,  than 
there  is  about  Fort  Crawford  having  been  erected  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  I  have  never  heard  a  doubt  expressed  by 
the  old  settlers,  that  what  is  known  as  the  old  French  fort 
was  designed  by  the  whites  as  a  fort  for  defensive  purposes. 
The  late  Col.  H.  L.  Dousman,  Sr.,  John  H.  Fonda,  B.  W.Bris- 
bois,  and  all  the  old  French  inhabitants,  spoke  of  it  as  a 
fort,  and  the  most  of  them,  as  a  fort  erected  by  the  French. 
Col.  Isaac  Lee's  statement,  and  the  affidavits  of  the  old  set- 
tlers, taken  by  him  in  1820,  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  American  State  Papers,  represent  the  tradition  as  I  have 
heard  it  all  my  life.  This  old  fort  was  located  near  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  west  of  the  present  highway,  and 
on  the  west  end  of  farm  lot  No.  39,  in  what  is  now  called 
Lower  Town, 

Mr.  S.  A,  Clark  showed  me  where,  in  an  early  day,  he 
dug  up  rock  on  this  ground,  to  use  in  building,  which  were 
limestone,  such  as  are  found  in  the  bluffs.  These  rocks 
were  burned,  or  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  used  in 
a  fire-place  and  chimney;  he  found  three  such  places.  He 
thought  the  rampart  was  where  the  stockade  was,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  outer  ditch  or  fosse.  Messrs.  Brun- 
son  and  Clark  are  correct  as  to  the  location  of  the  old  fort. 

I  went  over  the  ground  with  Mr.  Clark,  who  showed  me 
the  old  lines,  or  so  much  of  them  as  can  now  be  seen.  The 
east  line  is  quite  distinct;  the  west  line,  near  the  river,  has 
been  obliterated  by  cultivation  and  the  construction  of  the 
rail-road;  the  line  on  the  north  has,  in  many  places,  been 
destroyed  by  the  plow,  and  the  line  on  the  south  is  entirely 
gone,  being  now  in  a  cultivated  field.  The  highway  from 
the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Town,  used  for  many  years,  and 
which  I  can  trace  back  fifty  years  or  more  by  the  old  people, 
was  where  it  now  is,  immediately  east  of  the  old  fort. 
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What  I  designate  as  the  east  line,  is  quite  distinct.  It  is 
a  slight  elevation  which  can  be  traced  on  that  side,  running 
northerly  and  southerly.  It  must  have  been  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  long;  part  of  this  on  the  south  end,  runs  into 
a  plowed  field,  so  that  I  think  its  exact  length  cannot  now  be 
stated  from  actual  measurement.  Judge  Brunson  is  prob- 
ably correct  in  stating  the  length  to  be  about  370  feet.  On  the 
outside,  or  eastern  side  of  this  elevation,  is  a  depression, 
which  is  now  very  slight;  but  there  is  no  depression  or  ditch 
on  the  inside  —  what  might  appear  at  first  as  such  is  evidently 
caused  by  the  difference  between  the  elevation  and  level 
ground.  The  elevation  was,  it  appears  to  me,  made  by  the 
earth  taken  from  this  ditch  or  depression  on  the  outside. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  these  appearances  are  not 
now  as  distinct  as  they  were  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
The  prairie  is  composed  of  a  deep  bed  of  sand,  supposed  to 
be  over  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  but  a 
slight  sod  of  prairie  grass,  easily  effected  by  time.  It  is  to 
me  a  great  wonder,  that  there  is  any  appearance  of  trench 
or  wall  left.  The  north  side  elevation  or  wall  is  not  as  ob- 
servable as  that  on  the  east;  still  it  may  yet  be  traced  from 
the  north-east  corner  towards  the  river;  but,  as  before  stated, 
it  has  been  destroyed  in  many  places. 

There  are  no  absolute  indications  of  a  bastion  at  the 
north-east  corner,  though  tradition  is  not  wanting  to  show 
that  there  wer.e  rude  blockhouses  or  bastions  at  each  of  the 
four  corners.  The  enclosure  was  probably  nearly  square, 
as  there  is  much  more  than  enough  room  for  it  between  the 
river  and  the  eastern  line.  Judge  Brunson's  statement 
about  the  old  fort  extending  to  within  200  feet  of  the  river, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  mistake.  I  should  think  it  was  nearer 
though  it  might  be  so,  if  we  suppose  the  fort,  or  enclosure 
was  an  oblong  in  shape.' 

The  places  where  Mr.  Clark  indicated  by  the  old  rocks 

^  On  Col.  Lee's  map  of  1820,  the  old  fort  is  represented  as  square  in  form; 

•while  on  Lyon's  map  of  lb28,  it  is  given   ag  somewhat  oblong  in   shape, 

fronting  the  river  lengthwise,  and  in  both   cases,   regular   bastions  are 

shown  at  each  corner. 

L.  C.  D. 
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and  clay,  as  the  locality  of  the  old  fire-places,  were  about 
the  center  of  the  ground  from  north  to  south,  and  also  about 
centrally  located  from  east  to  west,  if  the  enclosure  by  its 
walls  and  trenches  was  about  370  feet  each  way  —  in  other 
words  a  square.  This  is  simply  my  judgment;  if  Messrs. 
Clark,  Folsom,  and  others  give  you  the  exact  measurement^ 
that  will  be  more  reliable. 

The  river  opposite  the  site  of  the  supposed  fort  has  been 
called  a  bayou;  but  it  is  really  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is 
the  first  place  on  the  bank,  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  where  a  boat  of  any  kind  could  land  on  the 
prairie;  and  both  the  bank  and  landing  place  are  as  good  as 
could  be  desired. 

There  are  no  mounds  that  I  am  able  to  discover  near  the 
supposed  wall  or  embankment.  There  are  many  mounds 
on  the  prairie,  and  several  places  that  look  as  though 
mounds  that  once  existed  within  the  enclosure,  had  been 
leveled  so  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  and  I  am  unable 
to  see  that  the  supposed  ramparts  have  any  connection 
whatever  with  these  mounds.  There  was  a  very  large 
mound  on  the  site  of  Fort  Crawford. 

In  my  opinion,  this  old  fort,  conceding  that  it  was  a  fort, 
was  designed  as  a  defense  against  Indians;  the  buildings 
being  probably  of  logs,  and,  as  a  farther  protection,  having 
a  sort  of  palisade,  or  row  of  posts,  set  firm  in  the  ground, 
with  a  ditch  on  the  outside,  and  probably  rude  bastions  on 
each  corner.  Thus,  I  think,  you  get  all  there  ever  was  of 
"  the  old  French  fort." 

Hon.  Horace  BeacKs  Statement:  —  It  seems  quite  certain 
that  there  was  a  stockade  fort  on  S.  A.  Clark's  old  home- 
stead, on  farm  lot  No,  39,  near  the  Mississippi.  Tradition 
says  it  was  built  by  some  adventurous  Frenchmen  for  pur- 
poses of  Indian  trade;  Col.  B.  W  Brisbois,  among  others, 
made  this  statement.  That  the  Spanish  Governor  of  St. 
Louis,  apprised  of  this  trade,  concluded  to  send  a  detachment 
of  men  to  seize  the  furs  and  destroy  the  stockade;  learning 
of  this  intended  movement  by  some  friendly  Indiaaas,  the 
traders  hastily  loaded  their  best  furs  into  boats,  setting  fire 
to  the  stockade,  and  burning  all  that  could  not  be  carried 
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away,  and  escaped  up  the  Wisconsin.  This  I  learned  from 
B.  W.  Brisbois. 

The  stockade  was  built  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
afforded  plenty  of  water,  with  springs  along  its  banks.  In 
company  with  S.  A.  Clark,  I  have  examined  the  site  of  the 
supposed  old  French  fort.  Not  much  is  left  to  indicate  its 
exact  locality.  Mr.  Clark  informs  me,  that  when  he  occu- 
pied the  ground,':  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  some 
evidence  of  a  fort  and  stockade;  that  there  were  ruins  of 
three  or  fourj'stone  chimneys  or  jBre  places,  in  a  straight 
line  from  north  to  south,  and  laid  up  with  clay  mortar;  that 
the  stone  of  these^  chimneys  remains,  which  showed  evi- 
dence of  contact  with  fire,  and  which  he  used  in  making  im- 
provements about  his  house.  The  rampart  or  wall,  I  should 
judge,  was  about  350  to  375  feet,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Clark,  on  the  eastern  side. 

This  old  fort  was  located  a  little  below  the  Pig's  Eye  —  this 
Pig's  Eye  bayou  is  the  first  and  only  opening  from  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin. It  was  a  very  natural  and  convenient  locality  for  a  fort. 
What  appears  to  have  been  a  ditch  and  embankment  sur- 
rounding a  parallelogram  is  still  to  be  seen;  but  no  vestige 
of  any  remaining  palisades.  The  ground  is  not  now  en- 
closed, but  appears  to  have  been  plowed.  I  hardly  think 
plowing  up  against  fences  would  have  thrown  up  such  an 
embankment  as  now  exists.  The  eastern  embankment  or 
fosse  is,  in  some  places,  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet 
higher  than  the  prairie  outside;  and,  in  some  places,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  ditch  outside,  but  distinct  evidence 
of  the  ditch  is  not  now  very  satisfactory. 

As  to  mounds,  there  are  no  vestiges  of  any  inside  of  the 
old  fort  enclosure.  About  two  hundred  feet  north  of  the 
north  embankment,  there  is  slight  evidence  of  mounds,, 
which,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  been  mostly  obliterated. 
Mound  works  are  very  common,  and  exist  all  over  this 
prairie. 


Thus  we  have  a  uniform  and  unbroken  line  of  tradition 
of  this  old  French  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  for  over  a  cen- 
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tury,  and  not  one  of  the  early  settlers  ever  questioning  or 
doubting  it;  while  no  solitary  tradition  can  be  cited,  nor 
any  fort  remains  pointed  out  at  any  point,  within  reason- 
able distance,  below  the  Wisconsin. 

THE  OLD   PORT  NOT   THE   WORK   OF  THE   MOUND-BUILDERS. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  in  the  preceding  paper,  as  well  as  in  his 
History  of  Crmvford  County,  attempts  to  account  for  the 
old  French  fort  by  boldly  declaring  that  it  was  no  French 
fort  at  all,  but  simply  the  work  of  the  Mound-Builders.  He 
cites  no  authority  to  sustain  his  opinion,  save  a  palpable 
misconstruction  of  Long's  Travels,  and  Snyder  and  VanVech- 
ten's  Historical  Atlas  of  Wisconsin,  of  which  latter  work  he 
himself  was  the  principal  writer,  and  doubtless  prepared 
the  very  statement  to  which  he  now  refers  to  strengthen  his 
position. 

Col.  Isaac  Lee,  an  officer  who  had  seen  much  service  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812,  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it,  in  1820, 
a  military  structure  of  the  French,  as  did  Hon.  Lucius 
Lyon  a  few  years  later;  and  both  marked  upon  their  respec- 
tive maps,  a  fortress  with  bastions  at  each  corner,  and 
denominated  it  "the  old  French  fort."  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred 
Brunson  states,  in  our  Society's  fourth  volume  of  Collec- 
tions, that  Crawford  County,  in  which  Prairie  du  Chien  is 
situated,  was  very  prolific  in  remains  of  the  Mound- 
Builders,  having  at  least  five  hundred  of  those  interesting 
tumuli  within  its  borders,  of  which  a  hundred  could  be 
found  in  the  towns  of  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Wauzeka  alone. 
The  old  settlers  of  Prairie  du  Chien  were  familiar  with 
these  pre-historic  remains  —  some  of  which  were  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  in  height;  and  neither  Dr.  Brunson  nor  any 
others  of  the  old  settlers  ever  regarded  "  the  old  French 
fort"  as  ranking  in  that  class  of  antiquities. 

In  Squier  and  Davis'  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  the  opinion  is  expressed,  and  cited  with  ap- 
proval in  Dr.  Foster's  able  work  on  the  Pre- Historic  Races, 
that  among  the  Mound-Builders  there  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted a  great  defensive  line,  or  system  of  defences,  extend- 
ing  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  and  Susquehanna, 
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in  New  York,  diagonally  through  central  and  Northern 
Ohio,  to  the  Wabash.  These  works,  regarded  as  defensive^ 
are  the  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  country.  Here 
the  trenches  are  on  the  outside  of  the  parapet;  while  in 
most  of  the  other  works,  where  there  are  any  trenches  at 
all,  they  are  on  the  inside  —  perhaps  excavated  for  the 
material  with  which  to  construct  the  parapets,  and  which 
class  Dr.  Foster  regards  as  sacred  enclosures.'  Bishop  Madi- 
son, an  early  and  able  writer  on  American  antiquities,  de- 
clares that  the  ditch  is  found  inside  the  walls  of  nearly  all 
the  remains  to  be  traced  in  his  day. 

Wisconsin  was  no  exception  to  this  general  rule  —  that 
the  great  line  of  contest  and  defence  in  pre- historic  times 
extended  from  Western  New  York  to  the  Wabash.  Remote 
from  those  scenes,  the  character  of  our  ancient  remains 
go  to  corroborate  the  idea,  that  their  early  occupants  were 
not  a  warlike  people.  Dr.  Brunson  remarks  that  "  while  in 
Ohio  the  most  prominent  of  these  tumuli  were  forts  or  forti- 
fications, in  Wisconsin  but  few  of  that  description  are 
found; "  and  he  adds,  "  I  can  now  call  to  mind  but  one  such, 
that  at  Aztalan."  "  This  exception'  is  an  error;  for  Squier 
and  Davis,  Dr.  Lapham  and  Dr.  Foster,  unite  in  declaring 
that  the  works  at  Aztalan  were  not  built  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, having  no  ditches,  and  completely  commanded  from 
the  summit  of  a  ridge,  extending  along  the  west  side,  much 
higher  than  the  west  walls  themselves,  and  within  fair 
arrow  shot.  Judge  Gale  remarks,  that  "  Wisconsin  can 
scarcely  dignify  any  of  her  old  earth-works  into  fortifica- 
tions," and  adds,  that  there  is  no  probability  that  Aztalan  is 
an  exception.' 

Dr.  Lapham  records  the  existence  of  but  a  single  ancient 
structure  in  Wisconsin  "  with  a  regular  ditch  or  fosse  all 
around  the  walls,"  located  at  or  near  Plover  Portage,  on  the 
Upper  Wisconsin;  and  this  he  did  not  personally  inspect, 
but  gives  the  statement  on  the  representation  of  a  corres- 

'  Foster's  Pre-Historic  Races,  174-76. 
■'  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  iv.^  234-35. 
^Gale's  Ujyper  Wisconsin,  28. 
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pondent.'  Hon.  C.  D.  Robinson,  in  his  Legend  of  the  Red 
Banks,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Green  Bay,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Green  Bay  City,  describes  an  earth  work  bear- 
ing a  singular  resemblance  to  modern  military  defences, 
having  a  ditch  or  moat  on  the  outside  of  its  walls; "  while 
Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  inhis  address  before  our  Society  in  1851, 
speaks  of  the  parapet,  making  no  reference  to  any  ditch. 
These  two  exceptions,  if  true,  do  not  invalidate  the  general 
rule,  that  thousands  of  structures  of  mounds  and  effi- 
gies within  our  borders,  are  surviviu'^  witnesses  of  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  those  who  constructed  them. 

Rev.  Stephen  D.  '2 eet,  ediitoT  oith-Q  American  Antiquarian, 
and  author  of  several  treatises  on  the  pre -historic  remains 
of  the  North-West,  writes:  "The  difference  between  a  fort, 
whether  French,  English  or  American,  and  any  of  the 
Mound-Builders'    works,  is  manifest  in  several  particulars. 

"  First:  The  forts  ordinarily  have  trenches  on  the  outside; 
the  mound-builders'  enclosures,  if  they  had  trenches  at  all, 
had  them  on  the  inside. 

"Second:  The  waUs  of  forts  are  generally  straight,  and 
the  angles  in  the  walls  are  sharp  and  well-defined.  The 
Mound-Builders'  enclosures  are  ordinarly  circular,  and  with- 
out bastions.  Occasionally  a  straight  wall,  like  that  at 
Aztalan,  may  be  found;  but  the  bastions,  so  called,  in  this, 
are  mere  projections,  looking  like  mounds,  rounded  on  the 
outside,  with  a  slight  break  in  the  wall  in  the  rear  of  them. 
This  is  an  exception  to  Mound-Builders'  enclosures;  prob- 
ably not  another  one  like  it  in  the  State,  and  only  two  in  the 
United  States,  namely  in  Tennessee. 

"  Third :  The  forts  generally  contain  remains  of  chimneys, 
fire-places,  stone- walls  and  houses.  No  Mound-JBuilders'  en- 
closure ever  contains  any  such  tokens. 

"Fourth:  Wells  are  out  of  the  question  with  Mound- 
Builders'  works.  There  may  be  excavations  inside  the  wall 
as  at  Fort  Ancient,  and  springs  outside  the  walls,  but  never 
wells.  The  sink-hole  or  cistern  at  Marietta  has  not  been 
explained;  it  is  an  exception  if  it  is  a  well. 

'  Lapham's  Antiquities,  73. 
Wis.  Hist.  CoZis..  ij,  491. 
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"Fifth:  The  fortifications  made  by  stockades  were  oom- 
mon  among  the  Mound-Builders  and  Indians  alike;  generally, 
however,  without  trenches,  and  always  on  a  circle.  Stock- 
ade forts,  by  civilized  people,  are  always  straight,  with 
sharp  angles  at  the  corners.  There  is  no  need  of  mistaking 
a  stockade  of  the  Mound-Builders  and  Indians,  for  the  stock- 
ade of  the  French,  the  Spanish,  or  Americans. 

"  I  should  say  from  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Brunson, 
that  the  tokens  which  he  and  Mr.  Clark  discovered,  were 
those  of  a  fort,  either  French  or  American.  They  could  not 
have  been  those  of  the  Mound  Builders.  There  are  no 
enclosures  belonging  to  the  Mound-Builders  near  Prairie  du 
Chien.  There  are  many  long  mounds  on  the  bluffs  in  vari- 
ous directions.  These  long  mounds  run  in  a  continuous 
line,  sometimes  a  mile  or  more,  broken  at  intervals  so  as  to 
make  the  mounds  about  eighty  feet  long.  Effigies  are 
scattered  about  near  them.  They  are  not  fortifica- 
tions, though  Carver  and  Gen.  Pike  mistook  them  for 
such.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  elevated  platforms 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  game  —  hunters  could  run 
along  on  the  top  of  them,  and  hide  behind  them;  the  game 
would  pass  between  them  at  the  open  places.  They  are 
found  on  the  summit  of  the  narrow,  precipitous  tongues  of 
land,  and  run  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  back  to  the  level 
plateau. 

"  Village  enclosures  near  Prairie  du  Chien  are  made  up  of 
mounds,  large  conical  mounds,  arranged  in  a  large  circle  — 
too  large  for  a  stockade.  The  prairie  mounds  were  used  for 
platforms  —  as  resorts  in  the  time  of  flood.  No  Indian  stock- 
ade can  be  seen  near  Prairie  du  Chien.  I  think  that  the 
site  described  by  Mr.  Brunson  must  have  been  a  fort  erected 
by  whites. 

"  Indian  stockades  were  found  near  Milvvaukee.  There 
was  no  regular  ditch  connected  with  them,  as  may  be  seen 
in  New  York;  but  merely  two  lines  of  walls,  forming  a 
semi-circle,  parallel  with  one  another.  No  trench,  I  believe, 
has  been  found  in  connection  with  any  pre-historic  wall  in 
the  State  —  that  is  rather  singular."' 

It  is  a  wild  conjecture,  under  such  circumstances,  to  sup- 
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pose  that  the  old  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  its  ditch  or 
inoa.t  outside  of  its  ramparts,  was  a  military  structure  of  the 
Mound-Builders,  while  all  surroundina:  works  confessedly 
theirs,  are  of  a  peaceful  nature.  Mr.  Butterfield,  referring 
to  the  old  fort,  declares,  that  "the  parapets  and  mounds 
were  connected  in  one  series  of  works."  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Clark,  who  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  lived  on  the  old  fort 
lot,  declares  there  were  but  two  small  mounds  within  the 
inclosure;  these  were  near  the  center,  and  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  parapets;  and  Hon.  O.  B.  Thomas 
states  that  these  mounds  were  without  significance.  There 
was,  a  little  north  of  the  old  fort,  a  row  of  five  mounds,  ap- 
parently parallel,  and  another  row  of  three  just  west  of  the 
others,  as  shown  on  Lyon's  map  of  1828;  but  no  military 
man  or  antiquarian  has  ever  regarded  the  fort  as  in  any 
manner  connected  with  these  ancient  earth-works,  or  eith  r 
in  any  way,  dependent  upon  the  other. 

This  very  phrase,  of  "parapets  and  mounds  connected 
in  one  series  of  works,"'  which  Mr.  Butterfield  applies  to 
the  old  fort,  he  cites  from  Long's  Narrative  by  Keat- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  Col. 
Long  was  actually  describing  the  ancient  structure  under 
discussion;  while,  as  he  says,  he  refers  to  works  "  on  the  high- 
lands," from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  prairie  lo- 
cality of  the  old  fort,'  and  perhaps  miles  away.  And  to 
make  Mr.  Butterfield's  pretended  citation  yet  more  inappro- 
priate. Long  says  of  these  works  "  on  the  highlands,'^  that 
"  no  ditch  was  observed  on  either  side  of  the  parapet."  At 
the  old  French  fort,  there  was  a  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall.  In  this  same  work  of  Long  and  Keating,  it  is  stated, 
that  we  have  derived  our  notions  of  fortifications  from 
the  Romans,  and  have  continued  to  this  day  "  to  place  the 
ditch  outside  the  rampart;"  while  the  Mound  Builders  and 
Indians  make  their  excavations  by  throwing  up  dirt  before 
them,  in  the  direction  from  which  they  apprehend  an  attack, 
and  shelter  themselves  in  the  hollow.  Hence  the  inside 
ditches.' 

'  Long's  Expedition  by  Keating,  i,  241,  242. 
2  Long,  i,  29. 
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Coi.  S.  H.  Long  belonged  to  the  United  States  engineer 
corps,  had  been  an  assistant  professor  at  West  Point,  and 
was  an  accomplished  officer  of  the  army.  He  seems  to  have 
had  an  observant  eye  for  all  remarkable  pre-historic  works 
wherever  he  went,  and  freely  made  his  observations  on 
them;  and  while  he  described  those  "on  the  highlands," 
without  ditches,  as  he  states,  he  surely  would  not  have  over- 
looked the  well  known  structure,  only  a  mile  from  Upper 
Prairie  du  Chien,  with  its  ditches  outside  of  its  ramparts, 
had  he  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  the  Mound-Builders. 

This  visit  of  Col.  Long  and  party  to  Prairie  du  Chien  was 
in  1823.  Schoolcraft,  the  distinguished  antiquary  and  In- 
dian historian,  visited  there  three  years  before;  and  he,  too, 
makes  no  reference  in  his  Narrative  Journal,  to  this  old  fort, 
as  he  surely  would  have  done,  had  he  deemed  it  the  remains 
of  the  pre-historic  age.  Richard  C.  Taylor,  who  personally 
inspected  our  mounds,  and  gave  his  views  of  them  in 
Silliman's  Journal  of  Science,  in  1838;  and  Stephen  Taylor, 
then  a  Wisconsin  resident,  gave  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions in  the  same  Journal,  in  1813,  and  neither  make  any 
reference  to  this  ancient  fort,  which  they  would  have  done 
had  they  regarded  it  as  a  work  of  the  Mound-Builders. 
Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Brunson,  who  long  resided  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  read  a  paper  before  our  Society  in  1850,  on  the  Ancient 
Mounds  or  Tumili  in  Craivford  Count ij,  and  makes  no 
reference  whatever  to  this  old  fort  as  among  the  notable 
remains  of  the  pre  historic  age;  but  expressly  declares  else- 
where, that  it  was  "a  fort  or  trading  post"  of  the  early 
white  adventurers."  And  finally,  that  keen  antiquarian 
observer.  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  visited  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1852, 
collecting  materials  for  his  great  work  on  Wisconsin  Anti- 
quities, published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  makes  not 
the  slightest  reference  to  this  ancient  fortress  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  his  collections.  The  non-belief  of  such 
an  antiquary  as  Dr.  Brunson,  so  long  a  resident  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  and  the  silence  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Lapham,  suffi- 
ciently attest  their  views  of  the  old  fort  —  that  whoever 
else  constructed  it,  it  was  surely  not  the  work  of  the  Mound- 
Builder  race. 

J  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  iii,  178-84;  IV,  250. 
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FORT   ST.  ANTOINE  AT   LAKE   PEPIN. 

Perrot  established  two  forts  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin, 
one  on  either  side  —  so  states  Dr.  Neill.  That  on  the  eastern 
side  must  have  been  built  firsts  probably  in  the  spring  of 
1686,  after  leaving  his  wintering  place  at  Trempealeau,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  spring  of  1688.  The  locality 
of  this  establishment,  named  Fort  St.  Antoine,  has  been 
preserved  by  Franquelin,  Penicaut,  Bellin,  and  others. 
The  other  post,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  stream,  was 
apparently  erected  after  1683,  else  Franquelin  would  have 
located  it  on  his  map  of  that  year  as  well  as  the  other.  We 
can  justly  quote  Mr.  Butterfield  also,  both  in  his  History  of 
Craivford  County,  and  in  his  paper  in  this  volume,  as  recog- 
nizing this  "upper  fort"  of  Perrot  near  the  foot  of  Lake 
Pepin,  on  its  eastern  shore.  The  first  impulse  was  a  sense 
of  relief  and  gratitude,  that  Mr.  Butterfield  had  kindly 
spared  us  one  of  Perrot's  old  forts  just  where  the  good  voy- 
ageur  had  located  it.  Bat  this  would  seem  a  strange  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  one  who  has  shown  so  little  faith  in 
Franquelin.  Though  he  has  twice  conceded  the  existence 
and  locality  of  Perrot's  "  upper  fort,"  where  Franquelin 
places  it;  yet,  on  further  thought,  Ivir.  Butterfield  ruthlessly 
proceeds  to  repudiate,  as  we  shall  see,  this  Fort  St.  Antoine 
locality,  as  given  by  Franquelin,  Penicaut,  and  Bellin,  and 
adopted  by  Dr.  Neill,  and  even  by  Mr.  Butterfield  also,  thus 
correcting,  at  one  bold  effort,  "a  great  mistake,"  as  he  terms 
it,  of  five  notable  historical  errorists. 

Mr.  Butterfield  discovers,  or  thinks  he  discovers,  that  Fort 
St.  Antoine,  after  all,  was  not  located  near  the  foot  of  Lake 
Pepin,  and  states  the  case  in  this  wise:  "Fort  St.  Anthony 
(Antoine)  is  put  down  by  him  [Franquelin]  as  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  just  below  Lake  Pepin,  when  it 
was  actually  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  That  was  a  great 
mistake; "  and  then  adds,  that  as  compared  with  this, 
Franquelin's  "making  Fort  St.  Nicholas  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin,  when  it  should  have  been  below  it,  was  a 
slight  error." 

This  "  slight  error  "  Mr.  Butterfield  remedied  with  mar- 
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Yelous  ease  and  success,  by  simply  removing  Franquelin's 
**  little  mark,  "  indicating  the  locality  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas, 
and  placing  it  some  fifteen  miles  away.  Having  accom- 
plished this  skillful  performance,  he  now  essays  to  cor- 
rect a  "  great  mistake  "  of  the  great  geographer,  and  one 
which  he  himself  has  twice,  perhaps  unwittingly,  endorsed. 
Now,  by  a  single  dash  of  his  pen,  he  proceeds  to  remove 
Fort  St.  Antoine  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  In  this  case  Mr.  Butter- 
field  cites  what  he  deems  good  authority,  and  we  give  him 
the  benefit  of  doing  so  with  good  intentions.  That  he  errs 
in  his  construction  of  this  authority,  I  trast  the  evidence  to 
be  adduced,  will  be  regarded  as  reasonably  conclusive. 

The  only  authority  that  appears  to  have  any  application 
to  the  case,  which  Mr.  Butterfield  cites,  is  in  volume  IX  of 
New  York  Colonial  Documents,  p.  418,  where  we  find  Per- 
TOt's  proces-verbal  for  taking  possession  of  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi country.  This  will  bear  a  little  examination.  As 
early  as  October  8, 1G8G,  Gov.  Denonville,  of  Canada,  im- 
formed  the  French  Government,  that  he  had  received  let- 
ters "'from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  they  propose 
wonders  to  me,  were  I  to  establish  posts  for  the  missions, 
and  for  the  beavers  which  abound  there."  '  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  that  those  who  suggested  these  far-off  posts,  held 
out  a  double  object,  missions  and  beavers;  but,  we  fear,  the 
former  was  used  as  a  sort  of  gilding,  while  they  had  an 
eye  to  "the  main  chance" — the  valuable  furs  of  the 
country. 

It  is  a  serious  charge  against  the  great  Canadian  carto- 
grapher of  two  centuries  ago,  that  he  committed  not  merely 
"a  slight  error"  but  "a  great  mistake;"  and  it  is  not  so 
much  my  aim  to  attempt  the  defence  of  Frauquelin's  geo- 
graphical labors,  so  highly  eulogized  by  Gov.  De  La  Barre, 
Parkman,  Neill  and  Baldwin,  as  it  is  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  our  early  Wisconsin  history. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French  Minister,  March  8th,  1688, 
directed  the  Governor,  "  in  order  to  render  incontestible  his 

'  New  Yoric  Colonial  Documents,  ix,  301. 
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Majesty's  right  to  the  countries  discovered  by  his  subjects" 
in  the  great  North- West,  to  send  capable  persons  to  "take  pos- 
session anew  "  of  all  that  region,  by  setting  up  posts  with  his 
Majesty's  arms  affixed,  and  using  all  the  usual  forms  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions.'  Hence  Perrot  was  sent  by  Gov. 
Denonville,  as  we  see  by  the  proces-verbal  of  May  8th,  1689, 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  country; 
and  Perrot  declares  in  that  document,  that  '"'  being  come 
from  the  Bay  des  Puants  —  i.  e..  Green  Bay  —  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  river  Mississippi,  ive  did  transport  our- 
selves to  the  country  of  the  Sioux,"  etc;  and  after  naming 
the  Sioux  and  other  upper  tribes,  then  takes  formal  posses  - 
sion  of  the  country,  after  declaring  himself  as  locally 
"commanding  for  the  King  the  post  of  the  Sioux."  Perrot 
mentions  among  the  witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  Bois-Guil- 
lot,  commanding  the  French  "  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Wisconsin  on  the  Mississippi,"  Father  Marest  "  missionary 
among  the  Sioux,"  and  Le  Sueur  the  early  explorer,  trader 
and  fort  builder  in  the  Sioux  country.  These  were  all  nota- 
ble characters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Sioux  territory 
—  the  very  region  where  th^  proces-verbal  itself  plainly  in- 
dicates possession  was  taken. 

Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  an  able  antiquarian,  and  editor  of 
the  Xeiv  York  Colonial  Documents,  gives  at  the  head  of  the 
j3roces-ver6aZ,  his  understanding  of  its  aim  and  character: 
"Minute  of  the  taking  possession  of  the  country  on  the  Up- 
per  Mississippi." 

In  Perrot's  Memoire,  p.  304^  Tailhan  expressly  states: 
"  Perrot,  who  had  been  recalled,  in  1G85,  from  the  country 
of  the  Sioux,  received,  four  years  later,  an  express  order  to 
take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King,  as  appears 
of  the  following  proceeding; "  then  citing  at  length  Per  - 
rot's  document  of  May  8,  1689.  So  Dr.  Neill  and  others 
writing  upon  the  subject,  take  the  same  view. 

When  Columbus  took  formal  possession  of  the  New  World, 
De  Tracy,  of  the  Mohawk  forts  and  settlements.  La  Salle  , 
of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  De  Nonville,  of  the  Seneca 
country,  and  Celeron,  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  in  each  and  every 

'  N.  Y.  Colonial  Documents,  ix,  372. 
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instance,  the  ceremonies  of  the  proces-verbal  took  place  in 
the  country  itself;  indeed,  there  could  be  no  authentic  min- 
ute of  formally  taking  possession  of  any  region  unless  ac- 
complished at  some  central  or  prominent  point  in  the  terri- 
tory in  question.  The  very  act  of  "taking  possession" 
implies  this;  and  it  would  be  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to 
cite  a  case  where  any  such  formalities  were  performed  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  It  would  be  like  a  "  chimney  corner 
survey,"  unworthy  of  recognition.  So  Perrot  expressly 
states  in  his  pi^oces  verbal,  that  his  act  of  taking  possession 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  country  was  "done  at  Post  St.  An- 
toine,"  and  nowhere  else,  which  being  centrally  located  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  in  the  region  embraced  in  this  for- 
mal procedure,  was  a  most  fitting  place  for  such  a  ceremony. 
Mr.  Butterfield  has  discovered  what  he  evidently  supposed 
was  a  hitherto  overlooked  fact,  namely,  that  at  the  head  of 
Perrot's  proces-?;er5aZ,  as  given  in  the  Neio  York  Colonial 
Documents,  are  the  words,  "  Canada,  Bay  des  Puantsf  and 
hence  infers,  that  "post  St.  Antoine"  was  located  at  Green 
Bay.  It  is  true,  these  words  are  given  at  the  head  of  the 
copy  in  the  New  York  archives;  but  it  is  quite  obvious,  that 
they  formed  no  part  of  Perrot's  original  document,  but  were 
simply  the  endorsement  on  the  paper,  made,  no  doubt,  by 
some  clerk  in  the  public  office  where  received,  when  filed 
away.  The  original  document  was  sent  to  the  Governor  at 
Quebec;  and  on  July  25, 1750,  Dulaurent,  the  King's  notary 
at  Quebec,  certifies  to  a  collated  copy,  transmitted  to  the 
French  Government,  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mar- 
ine, at  Paris,  from  which  both  Tailhan  and  Margry  obtained 
their  copies,*  neither  of  which  has  the  endorsement  which 
the  copyist  of  the  New  York  Colonial  Documents  has  given. 
It  is  plain  that  Tailhan  and  Margry  did  not  regard  this  en- 
dorsement as  a  part  of  the  original  documentj  and  hence 
omitted  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  endorsement  was  made 
on  the  copy  after  reaching  Paris,  else,  if  made  at  Quebec, 
the  word  "Canada"  would  have  been  unnecessary.^ 

iTailhan's  Perrot,  304-5;  Margry,  v,  33-4. 

-  Application  was  made,  through  the  courtesy  of  Douglas  Brymner,  Esq. 
Canadian  Arr-liivist,  to   the  proper  authorities  at   Quebec,   to  ascertain 
24 -H.  C. 
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But  why  the  endorsement  "Bay  des  Puants/'  if  the  pro- 
ces-verbal  was  really  performed  two  hundred  miles  away  at 
Post  St.  Antoine,  on  Lake  Pepin?  This  is  the  answer:  At 
that  early  period,  and  for  more  than  a  century  thereafter^ 
each  prominent  post  in  the  North-West  had  its  dependencies 
—  as,  "Detroit  and  its  dependencies,"  "  Yincennes  and  its 
dependencies,"  and  "  Michilinackinac  and  its  dependen- 
cies," and  "  Green  Bay  and  its  dependencies. ""  These 
dependencies,  whether  posts  or  settlements,  dependent  upon, 
and  subject  to,  the  head  post  of  its  region,  often  embraced 
a  large  extent  of  country. 

Bougainville,  an  aid  to  Montcalm,  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
condition  of  New  France,  1757,  gives  this  example:  "La 
Mer  d'  Quest  is  a  post  that  includes  the  posts  of  St.  Pierre, 
St,  Charles,  Bourbon,  De  la  Reine,  Dauphin,  Poskoyac,  and 
Des  Prairies,  all  of  which  are  built  with  palisades  that  can 
give .  protection  only  against  Indians." '  Bougainville 
further  states,  that  Fort  Abbitibi,  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
region,  "  is  a  post  dependent  upon  Temiscamingue,  one 
hundred  and  t^venty  leagues"  away.  During  the  war  of 
1812-15,  the  British  made  Mackinaw  their  North-Western 
head- quarters,  including  Geen  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
among  its  dependencies.' 

While  Perrot,  at  the  time  of  taking  possession  of  the 
Upper  Mississipi,  and  adjacient  countries,  in  May,  lt)89, 
modestly  claims  in  his  report  to  have  the  local  command  of 
the  "  post  of  the  Nadouesioux,"  or  Sioux,  he  had  also  the 
management,  as  fhe proces-verhal  itself  shows,  "o/  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  and  people 

whether  the  endorsement  referred  to,  formed  any  part  of  Perrot's  original 
Minute.  Mr.  Brymner  replies:  "Respecting  Pei rot's  proce s-verbal,  search 
has  everyvrhere  been  made  at  Quebec;  but,  I  regret  to  say,  unsuccessfully, 
for  the  document  in  question.  Search  -was  made  among  the  records  of 
the  Consiel  Superieur,  in  the  Register's  office,  and  among  tbe  acts  of  Dulau- 
rent,  deposited  among  the  court  records,  all,  however,  to  no  purp')8e." 

'  This  valuable  work  of  Bougainville  is  given  in  a  volume  of  Memoires 
Relations  et  InecUts,  from  the  French  Archives  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies, 
by  Pierre  Margry,  Paris,  1867.  See  also  Dr.  Neill's  paper  in  Minnesota 
HistoricalCollections,  v,  429;  Mill's  Ontario  Rejiort,  1877,  p.  27. 

-Judge  Lock  wood,  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  ii,  116-17. 
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of  the  Bay  des  Puants,  Nadouesioux,  Maskoutins,  and  other 
luestern  nations  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.''  When  sent  to 
Green  Bay,  in  1685,  he  says,  as  showing  the  large  extent  of 
country  over  which  he  was  directed  to  hold  sway :  "  I  was 
dispatched  to  this  Bay  with  a  commission  to  be  Commander 
in  Chief  there,  and  in  the  regions  further  ivest,  and  also 
those  I  should  be  able  to  discover.'' ' 

The  Keiu  York  Coloinal  Documents,  volume  IX,  gives  an 
enumeration  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  1736,  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  its  dependencies,"  naming  the  Menomonies,  Pottawat- 
tamies,  Sauks,  Foxes,  Kickapoos,  and  Mascoutins.  Bougain- 
ville states,  in  1757,  that  the  Indian  nations  dependent  upon, 
and  carrying  on  their  trade  at  Bay  des  Puants,  or  Green  Bay, 
were  the  Folles-Avoines,  Sakies,  Outagamies  or  Renards, 
Puants,  Maskoutins,  Kickapous,  Sioux-des-Prairies,  and. 
Sioux  des- Lacs. 

In  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  document,  of  Gov.  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  kindly  furnished  from  the  Canadian  Archives,  (by 
Douglas  Brymner,  Esq.,  Canadian  Archivist),  in  advance 
of  its  publications  in  his  Report  of  1886,  we  have  a  list 
of  the  Upper  French  posts  in  1754,  in  which,  among  others, 
are  enumerated  "  Detroit  and  dependencies,"  "  Missili- 
makinac  and  dependencies,"  and  "La  Baye  and  depend- 
encies." By  this  report  it  appears  that  Green  Bay,  at 
this  period,  had  one  officer,  one  sergeant,  and  four 
soldiers,  with  thirteen  canoes  of  Indian  goods  annually 
transported  thither  for  trade,  whose  computed  cost  was 
about  seven  thousand  livres  each,  making  the  cost  of  Indian 
goods  sent  to  Green  Bay  and  dependencies  aggregate  nearly 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  annually.  According  to  Bougain- 
ville, three  years  later,  the  post  of  La  Baye  had  given  in 
three  years  to  Messrs.  Rigaud  and  Marin,  312,000  francs, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  Marin,  who  was  associated  with 
De  La  Jonquiere  and  Bigot,  the  Governor  and  Intendent  of 
Canada,  it  produced  150,000  francs  per  annumn  besides  pay- 
ing all  expenses.  Montcalm  charged  these  two  corrupt  offi- 
cials with  intent  only  of  amassing  fortunes. 

Dr.  Neill,in  his  interesting  pamphlet  on  "  The  Last  French 

'Tailhan's  Perrot,  138,  303. 
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post  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,'''  thus  refers  to 
Green  Bay  and  its  dependencies:  "  The  department  of 
trade  called  'La  Baye'  included  all  the  French  posts  be- 
tween Green  Bay  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Bellin,  the 
■distinguished  geographer,  in  '  Remarques  sur  la  carte  de 
■VAmerique  Septentrionale,'  published  in  1755,  at  Paris,  re- 
fers to  those  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  and  mentions  '  Fort  St.  Nicholas  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin';  a  small  fort  at  the  entrance  of  L-^ke  Pe- 
pin; one  above,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake;  and  another 
•on  the  largest  isle  just  above  the  Lake,  built  in  1695,  by 
Le  Sueur.  Nicholas  Perrot,  v^hen  commandent  of  the  '  La 
Baye'  district,  in  the  autumn  of  1685,  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  passed  the  winter  at  'Montague  qui  tremps  dans 
I'eau'  just  beyond  Black  river,  according  to  Franquelin's 
map,  and  subsequently  built  the  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Lake,  on  the  same  map,  marked  *  Fort  St.  Antoine.'  In  1689, 
Le  Sueur  was  one  of  his  associates  at  Lake  Pepin,  and  Bois- 
Guillot,  for  a  time  in  charge  of  Mackinaw,  then  at  a  post  on 
the  Mississippi  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin." 

The  well-known  Canadian  antiquary  and  historian,  Ben- 
jamin Suite,  thus  writes:  "There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  Green  Bay  was  a  head- quarter,  and  that  Perrot 
conducted  from  there  the  business  of  the  Wisconsin  river, 
and  also  such  localities  as  Prairie  du  Chien  and  others  along 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  fort  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  whether  above  or  below,  and  whether  far  or 
near  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  was  a  dependency 
of  Green  Bay,  especially  at  the  period  of  1686-90.  when  it 
is  supposed  the  fort  in  question  was  built." 

So  Fort  St.  Antoine  was  clearly  a  dependency  of 
Green  Bay,  though  two  hundred  miles  distant.  It  could 
not  have  been  located  at  Green  Bay,  or  we  should  find  some 
reference  to  it  by  the  early  geographers  and  writers  on  the 
^  North- AVest.  No  particular  name  was  given  to  the  fort  es- 
tablished at  Green  Bay  in  the  early  French  official  docu- 
ments, or  by  early  French  writers;  they  always  refer  to  it 
as  La  Bay,  or  La  Bay  des  Puans  —  the  Bay  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes.    Sir  William  Johnson,  who  as  Superintendent  of 
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Indian  Affairs  for  the  Northern  Department  of  the  Colonies, 
had  sub-agents  scattered  all  over  the  country,  almost  in- 
variably refers  to  the  post  as  La  Baye,  and  only  once  indi- 
cating the  name  of  the  fort  —  Edward  Augustus,  given  to 
it  by  the  English  on  locating  a  garrison  there  in  1761. 

The  attempts  of  the  geographers  and  a  few  early  writers 
to  attach  a  name  to  the  fort  there,  are  singularly  at  vari- 
ance, and  evidently  without  foundation.  Father  Crespel, 
who  went  there  with  De  Lignery's  troops  in  1728,  calls  it 
Fort  St.  Francis,  suggested  doubtless  by  the  mission  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  at  De  Pere,  five  miles  above  Green  Bay. 
When  Capt.  DeVercheres  was  sent  to  command  there  in  1747, 
it  was  simply  "  to  command  at  the  Bay."  Bellin,  in  1755, 
merely  refers  to  the  "French  fort"  there;  Palairet,  in  the  same 
year,  both  on  his  map  and  in  his  Description  of  the  English 
and  French  possessions  in  North  America,  names  the  fort 
as  "  Fort  Sakisda,"  or  Fort  of  the  Sauks,  locating  it  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Fox  river. 

On  the  map  appended  to  Mills'  Report  on  Ontario  Bound- 
aries, showing  the  country  claimed  by  France  in  1756,  is  this 
legend:  "Fort  dela  Bale  des  Puants."  On  Vaugondy's  map 
of  New  France,  1758,  we  find  "  Fort  Sakis;"  and  on  Jeffery's 
map  of  1760  and  1762, "  Fort  St.  Xavier."  "  Fort  Edward 
Augustus,"  was  the  English  name  by  which  the  fort  at 
Green  Bay  was  known  during  GorrelVs  command  — 1761- 
1768  —  as  may  be  seen  in  Vols.  I  and  VIII,  of  our  Society's 
Collections,  and  Neiv  York  Colonial  Documents,  VII,  658. 
Carver,  in  1766,  speaks  of  "Fort  La  Bay,"  and  on  Vaugon- 
dy's corrected  map,  1783,  he  changes  "  Fort  Sakis,"  of  his 
former  edition,  to  "  Fort  Ochagras,"  fort  of  the  Winneba- 
goes.  All  these  designations  seem  invariably  to  refer  either 
to  the  name  of  the  mission  at  Depere,  or  to  the  Sauks  or 
Winnebagoes,  save  only  during  Gorrell's  brief  command  at 
Green  Bay;  and  in  all  these,  we  find  no  reference  whatever 
to  Fort  St.  Antoine  as  at  that  locality. 

With  all  this  array  of  facts,  I  do  not  see  how  any  fair- 
minded  investigator  can  reach  any  other  conclusion,  than 
that  Fort  St.  Antoine,  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Green  Bay, 
was  located  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  near  the  foot  of  Lake 
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Pepin,  where  Franqueliu  placed  it  two  hundred  years  ago.  He 
gained  his  information  at  first-hand  —  th©  only  source  of 
obtaining  it  at  that  day;  and  most  likely  from  Perrot  him- 
self, who  repeatedly  visited  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  Fran- 
quelin's  time;  or  from  Father  Marest,  or  some  other  reliable 
person  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  both  the  name 
of  the  fort  and  its  locality. 

PERROT'S  post  at  TREMPEALEAU. 

A  few  notes  on  the  probable  localities  of  the  early  posts 
above  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  will  very  properly  form  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  paper. 

Franquelin  places  Perrot's  establishment,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  lGSo-86,  above  the  mouth  of  Black  river.  La 
Potherie  describes  it  as  in  a  wooded  country,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  a  large  prairie.  Dr. 
Neill  justly  concludes  that  the  "butte"  or  mountain  noted 
by  Franquelin  on  his  early  map,  must  have  been  the  Trem- 
pealeau bluffs  —  the  first  elevated  locality,  some  three  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  which  fully  meets  the  de- 
scription given  by  La  Potherie,  and  noted  by  Franquelin. 
"  This  remarkable  bluff,"  says  Lapham,  "  is  about  five  hund- 
red feet  high,  affording  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  surrounding  country." 

This  range  of  bluffs  commences  at  Trempealeau  village, 
and  extends  up  the  river  some  three  miles.  Back  of  the 
river,  a  little  distance,  is  a  beautiful  plateau,  where  Mr. 
Hastings  suggests,  that  Perrot  may  have  established  his  little 
post,  and  from  the  bluff  near  by  issues  a  fine  living  spring; 
or,  if  a  point  nearer  the  river  was  preferred,  it  might  well 
have  been  fixed  not  far  from  the  springs  at  the  head  of  the 
pond.' 

Or,  it  may  be,  that  he  located  his  little  establishment  near 
the  notable  Mont  Trempealeau  —  "The  Mountain  that  Dips 
in  the  Water""  —  some  three  miles  above  Trempealeau  vil- 

'  Statements  of  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings,  Hon.  R.  Bunn,  Charles  A.  Leith' 
and  B.  F.  Houston.  A  fine  reprefentation  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
Trempealeau  Bluffs  is  given  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  fourth  volume  of 
Wisconsin  Geological  Eej^orts. 
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lage.  It  is  a  singular  mountain,  cut  off,  by  some  powerful 
convulsion  of  nature,  from  the  range  of  bluffs  to  which  it 
belonged.  It  stands  conspicuously,  solitary  and  alone,  in 
the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  eastern  shore;  rising  sheer 
out  of  the  water,  and  is  covered  with  timber.  It  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  is  about  a  mile 
in  circumference.  "  Nothing,"  says  Bryant,  "  can  be  con- 
ceived more  beautiful  than  the  approach  to  this  most  roman- 
tic and  picturesque  spot." 

Between  this  Mountain  Island,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
and  the  Wisconsin  shore,  is  a  body  of  still,  clear  water,  half 
a  mile  wide,  usually  termed  Trempealeau  Lake;  directly 
east  of  which,  somewhat  above  the  river  bottom,  on  a  beau- 
tiful plateau,  gushes  out  from  the  foot  of  the  bluff  a  noble 
spring.  Here,  in  183G,  some  Protestant  Swiss  missionaries 
—  Rev.  Daniel  Gavin  and  an  associate,  with  their  excellent 
wives  —  established  a  mission  for  the  civilization  and  Christ- 
ianization  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  But,  as  Mr.  Houston  states, 
"being  neither  French  nor  Catholic,  the  well  intended  en- 
terprise met  with  no  favor  from  the  traders;  and  like  all 
other  missions,  it  encountered  the  personal  hostility  of  the 
influential  chief,  Wah-pa-sha.  As  if  this  were  no,t  enough, 
the  land  itself  was  transferred  by  the  Sioux,  in  1837,  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  poor  missionaries,  the  following  year, 
broke  up  their  establishment,  and  joined  Messrs.  Pond  and 
Riggs  in  their  labors  among  the  Da-ko  tas." 

It  might  have  been,  that  Perrot  fixed  his  post,  and  spent 
the  winter  of  1685-86,  near  the  spring  where  the  modern 
Swiss  mission  was  located.  The  locality  itself  —  as,  indeed, 
were  the  others  suggested  —  was  sufficiently  charming  and 
romantic,  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  Nature  in  all  its  primitive  wildness  and  picturesque 
beauty. 

No  wonder  Perrot  selected  this  lovely  locality,  somewhere 
at  the  foot  of  the  Trempealeau  bluffs  —  this  paradise  in  the 
wilderness  —  for  his  temporary  abode.  Rev.  D.  O.  Van 
Slyke  has  written  a  pamphlet,  seriously  endeavoring  to  sub- 
stantiate the  proposition,  that  the  Trempealeau  region  bet- 
ter fulfills  the  Bible  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  than 
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any  other  spot  yet  discovered.  However,  this  may  be, 
Bryant,  in  his  Picturesque  America,  compares  these  roman- 
tic bluffs  to  those  of  nearly  twice  their  altitude,  immortal- 
ized by  Byron: 

"  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine." 

Though  the  Trempealeau  bluffs  have  no  ruined  castle, 
like  the  Drachenfels,  to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors, 
they  have,  what  appeals  to  the  veneration  of  the  thought- 
ful and  the  curious  —  remains  of  the  Mound-Builders, 
stretching  along  their  summit,'  platforms  or  look-outs  for 
the  hunters  of  former  ages. 

Byrant  pays  this  high  and  deserved  compliment  to  Trem- 
pealeau: "This  little  place  ought  to  be  visited,  during 
the  summer  months,  by  every  painter  and  poet  in  America, 
and  should  become  the  headquarters  of  everyone  who  loves 
the  scenery  of  his  country." 

LOCALITY   OF  FORT   ST.   ANTOINE. 

Franquelin  places  Fort  St.  Antoine  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  apparently  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Lake 
Pepin.  The  lower  end  of  the  Lake  is  only  about  a  mile 
above  the  Chippewa  river,  while  the  low  swampy  land  ex- 
tends some  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  up 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Pepin,  thus 
rendering  it  altogether  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that 
the  post  was  located  below  the  out-let  of  the  Lake.  About 
two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa,  Roaring  Creek 
empties  into  Lake  Pepin;  and  a  little  above  this  creek  com- 
mences the  elevated  prairie  forty  or  nfty  feet  higher  than  the 
bottom  lands,  where  Perrot  could  have  located  his  post. 
Pepm  village  is  over  a  mile  still  higher  up  the  prairie, 
occupying  a  beautiful  situation. 

Bellin,  in  his  "  Remarks  "  on  his  map  of  1755,  mentions  a 
small  fort  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Pepin,  and  another  above, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake.  Dr.  JSTeill  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  one  at  the  entrance  of    the  lake  was  Fort  St. 

'  Statement  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Newman. 
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Antoine^  while  one  above,  and  on  the  opposite  side  refers  to 
Fort  Beauharnois,  at  or  near  Fontenac,  some  nine  miles 
above  the  foot  of  the  Lake,  on  the  western  shore.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  Fort  Perrot,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
the  lake,  on  the  western  bank  was  the  post  first  referred  to 
by  Bellin,  and  the  one  above  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
was  Fort  St.  Antoine.  Dr.  Neill  while  making  no  attempt 
to  fix  the  exact  locality  of  Fort  St.  Antoine,  does  place  it 
above  the  out-let  of  the  Lake,  and  on  its  eastern  shore.' 

Hon.  Edward  Lees,  L.  Kessinger,  surveyor  of  Buffalo 
county,  A.  W.  Miller,  surveyor  of  Pepin  county,  and  Hon. 
John  Newcomb,  all  agree  that,  during  their  long  residence 
in  that  region,  they  never  heard  of  any  vestige?,  nor  any 
remains  of  embankments  or  ditches,  nor  any  traditions,  of 
any  old  fort  in  or  near  the  locality  of  Pepin  village.  It  is 
proper  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Miller,  who,  as  a  land 
surveyor,  has  been  familiar  with  the  Pepin  region  for  thirty- 
two  years,  that  had  there  teen  any  old  fort  remains  there, 
the  drifting  sand  would. undoubtedly  have  long  sinc3  buried 
them  out  of  sight. 

Both  Mr.  Newcomb  and  Mr.  Miller,  however,  state,  that 
there  are  some  vestiges  of  an  old  fort,  on  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Pepin,  about  six  miles  above  its  out-let,  and  a  little 
above  the  mouth  of  Bogus  creek,  which  were  quite  distinct 
thirty  to  forty  years  a^o,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try; but  that  the  plow  and  cultivation  have  nearly  obliter- 
ated them. 

"During  my  stay  at  Lake  Pepin  in  1855,"  writes  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, "surveying  the  villages  of  Pepin  and  Stockholm,  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  remains  of  what  was  then  de- 
nominated "  ilie  old  French  fort,^^  on  the  Lake  shore,  in  Sec- 
tion 20,  T.  23,  n.  of  Range  15,  w,,  located  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  rods  above  the  mouth  of  Bogus  creek,  in 
a  generally  timbered  region.  I  found  the  lines  of  it  to  be 
nearly  rectangular,  and  the  lines  or  embankments  were 
from  one  to  two  feet  above  the  surrounding  surface.      At 

'  NeilUs  i?i.s^.  Minn.,  fourth  edition,  p.  833;  his  Pioneers  and  Explorers 
of  Minnesota,  p.  31;  his  Concise  History,  p.  18;  his  Last  French  Post,  p.  1. 
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the  south-west  angle,  there  was  quite  a  large  pile  of  stone, 
composed  of  three  qualities  —  some  from  the  Lake  shore, 
some  from  the  surface  in  and  around  the  place,  and  some 
sandstone,  such  as  were  found  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  fort-site. 

"I  inquired  of  the  oldest  settlers,  who  had  lived  in  that 
vicinity  since  1846,  how  any  one  knew  that  these  remains 
were  those  of  an  old  French  fort?  They  answered,  that  the 
Indians  and  half  breeds,  who  were  born  at  Wabasha,  and 
were  then  gray-headed  men,  had  always  been  told,  that  the 
French  people,  many  years  ago,  came  and  built  a  great  te- 
pee (house),  and  dug  a  well  in  it  there.  This  was  the  tradi- 
tion. There  was  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  near  the 
south-east  angle,  on  the  inside  of  the  lines,  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  circular,  and  about  a  foot  in 
depth  in  the  center.  This  may  have  been  the  site  of  the 
traditional  well.  The  nearest  spring  along  the  Lake  is  just 
below  the  famous  cliff  of  the  Lover's  Leap,  some  three 
njiles  above. 

"In  August,  1857,  I  removed  to  Pepin  village.  On  several 
occasions  I  took  visitors  to  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort, 
nearly  four  miles  distant,  to  excavate  for  old  nails.  We  al- 
ways found  the  old-fashioned  wrought-iron  nail  among  the 
coal  and  ashes,  from  two  to  three  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  charcoal  and  ashes  were  indications  of  the  destruction 
of  the  fort  by  fire.  The  nails  found  were  in  all  stages  of 
oxidation,  while  some  of  them  remained  quite  perfect.  A 
plowed  field  now  occupies  the  old  fort  locality,  and  the 
G.  B.  &  N.  R.  R.  must  approach  close  to  the  front  of  the 
ancient  structure. 

*'  I  never  took  the  pains  to  measure  the  lines  of  the  founda- 
tion; but  according  to  my  best  recollection,  it  occupied  a 
space  of  about  sixty  by  forty-five  feet,  and  stood  about 
seventy  feet  back  from  the  point  of  highest  water-mark  on 
the  Lake  shore;  and,  I  should  think,  it  was  from  ten  to  four- 
teen feet  above  high-water.  I  never  doubted  the  former  ex- 
istence of  an  old  fort  at  that  place;  in  fact,  the  evidence  was 
conclusive.  It  was  the  most  suitable  locality  for  such  a 
structure  that  could  be  found  anywhere  between  Bogus  and 
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Pine  creeks,  a  distance  of  some  six  miles,  of  which  the 
upper  half  is  one  continued  series  of  perpendicular  rocks, 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  high, 
jutting  close  to  the  Lake." 

This  old  fort  locality  presents  apparently  the  strongest 
probability  of  having  been  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Antoine.  We 
have  no  historical  evidence  of  any  other  early  establish- 
ment having  been  erected  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Pepin. 

It  may  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  Dr.  Neill  in  his 
earlier  publications  —  notably,  his  Explorers  and  Pioneers  of 
Minnesota,  supposed  that  La  Potherie's  description  of  Per- 
rot's  wintering  establishment  at  the  "butte"  or  bluff  of 
Trempealeau,  with  the  post  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  where 
timber  was  plenty,  and  the  large  prairie  in  the  rear,  referred 
to  the  locality  of  Fort  St.  Antoine  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Pepin;  but  when  he  came  across  Franquelin's  map,  and 
examined  the  Trempealeau  region,  he  discovered  his  error 
—  so  that  description  has  no  application  whatever  to  Fort 
St.  Antoine  and  its  situation. 

FORT   BEAUHARNOIS  NOT   IN   WISCONSIN. 

In  Dr.  Neill's  earlier  publications,  he  indicated  that  he 
thought,  perhaps,  that  Fort  Bsauharnois,  established  in 
1727,  was  first  erected  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Pepin. 
"  Mislead,"  he  writes,  "by  Guignas'  statement,  that  it  was 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lake,  I  erroneously  inferred 
in  one  of  my  publications,  that  it  was  first  temporararily 
located  on  the  Wisconsin  side,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Lake.  After  expressing  this  opin- 
ion, I  visited  the  Lake,  and  found  that  the  trend  at  Point 
du  Sable  was  toward  the  north,  whence  the  declaration,  that 
it  was  really  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake,  as  stated  in 
my  latest  publication,  '  The  Last  French  Post  near  Fron- 
tenac'  Snyder  and  Van  Vechten  copied  this  erroneous 
locality  of  Fort  Beauharnois  into  their  Historical  Atlas  of 
Wisconsin,  suggesting  that  its  locality  was  probably  in 
the  town  of  Stockholm,  in  Pepin  county. 

But  Dr.  Neill  is  unquestionably  correct.  Fort  Beauharnois 
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never  had  a  foot-hold  on  Wisconsin  soil.  Guignas,  in  Shea's 
Early  Voyages,  says  this  fort  was  located  on  a  low  point 
about  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  Lake  Pepin,  and  Neill 
adds,  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  land  in  sight  of,  and  opposite 
to,  the  celebrated  Maiden's  Rock,  which  is  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Lake,  and  over  four  hundred  feet  high.  Pike, 
in  his  Travels,  states  that  just  below  Point  du  Sable,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  the  French  built  a  stockade 
fort.  Point  du  Sable  is  near  the  village  of  Frontenac,  mid- 
way on  the  Lake,  and  in  plain  sight  of  Maiden's  Rock,  nearly 
three  miles  distant. 

The  old  French  fort  near  Bogus  creek  —  Fort  St.  Antonie, 
as  we  believe  —  "cannot  be  seen"  writes  Mr,  Miller,  "from 
Maiden's  Rock,  as  a  prominent  bluff  or  head-land,  a  mile  or 
so  above  Stockholm  village,  intervenes  to  obstruct  the  view." 
So  the  Bogus  creek  fort  could  not  have  been  Fort  Beauhar- 
nois. 


Note  —  While  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  several 
gentlemen,  whose  names  are  cited  as  authorities,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  I  feel  under  especial  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Neill,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Butler,  Douglas  Brymner  and  Benjamin  Suite,  for  translations  and  sug- 
gestions. 


AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DEC- 
LARATION OF  INDEPENDENCE,  AND  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION. 


By  I.YMAN  C.  DRAPER. 

The  London  Athenceiim  declared,  in  1855,  that  "  the  story 
of  what  History  owes  to  the  autograph  collectors  would  make 
a  pretty  book."  Interesting  as  this  phase  of  the  subject 
might  be  made,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
attempt  its  elucidation. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  whose  career  extended  from  1767  to 
1840,  claimed  in  his  day  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in  the  col- 
lection of  autographs.  This  may  have  been  true  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  limiting  his  collection  to  varieties 
made  for  the  single  object  of  curiosity.  An  autograph  col- 
lection, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  should  not 
be  confounded  with  collections  of  historical  manuscripts, 
made  and  preserved  by  Governments,  Libraries,  and  his- 
torians, for  purposes  of  public  records,  and  as  materials 
for  historic  literature.  Such  collections  date  back  to  the 
times  of  papyrus  manuscripts,  and  the  Alexandrian  Library, 
long  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  printing. 

Some  vague  references  to  autographs  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Autograph  signa- 
tures in  albums,  we  are  told,  were  known  as  early  as  1466; 
and  about  the  year  1550,  persons  of  quality  took  about  with 
them  elegant  blank  books  for  the  signatures  of  eminent  per- 
sons or  valued  friends.  One  of  these  albums,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  bears  date  1578.  In  Germany,  over 
three  hundred  years  ago,  the  practice  of  making  collections 
of  autographs  seems  to  have  been  quite  common.  It  began 
with  noblemen,  and  persons  of  taste  and  wealth.  The  cus- 
tom soon  spread  to  other  countries.  Many  large  autograph 
collections  were  formed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  notably 
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those  in  France  of  Antoine  Lomenie  de  Brienne  and  Le 
Croix  du  Maine  —  Brienne's  collection  reaching  340  large 
folio  volumes,  preserved  in  the  French  National  Library. 

Simular  collections  have  been  made  in  England.  Sir 
Eobert  Bruce  Cotton,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley  were  the  pioneers  of  this  good  service  in  that  country. 
Cotton's  career  extended  from  1570  to  1G31;  and  his  gather- 
ings embraced  ancient  records,  charters  and  other  manu- 
scripts, which  had  been  dispersed  from  the  monastic  libra- 
ries during  the  reign  of  Henry  Vin  —  among  which  is  the 
original  of  the  famous  Magna  Charta,  the  foundation  of 
British  constitutional  freedom,  wrung  by  the  sturdy  barons 
from  the  reluctant  King  John,  in  1515.  His  library  and 
manuscripts,  which  had  received  numerous  additions  from 
his  son  and  grandson,  after  having  been  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1731,  was  transferred,  while  still  numbering  over 
20,000  articles,  to  the  British  Museum,  m  1757.  This  was  ap- 
parently the  earliest  collection  of  the  kind  made  in  England. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  born  in  1G60,  and  dying  in  1752,  made  a 
wonderful  gathering  of  autographs  in  his  day,  commencing 
early  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  his  extended  life  of 
nearly  ninety  two  years.  As  a  great  physician  and  natural- 
ist, and  long  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  his  tastes  were 
largely  in  the  line  of  natural  science;  yet  his  collections 
embraced  many  works  and  manuscripts  on  history,  and  his 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  was  the  finest  of  his  time.  Extremely 
solicitous  that  the  rich  garnerings  of  a  life- time  should  not 
be  scattered  at  his  death,  and  unwilling  that  so  large  a  por 
tion  of  his  fortune  should  be  entirely  lost  to  his  children,  he 
bequeathed  the  whole  to  the  public  on  condition  that  Parlia- 
ment should  make  good  £20,000  to  his  family.  This  sum, 
though  large  in  appearance,  was  scarcely  more  than  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  medals,  the  ores  and 
precious  stones,  in  the  cabinet;  for  in  his  last  will  he  de- 
clares, that  the  first  cost  of  the  whole  collection  amounted 
to  £50,0000.  Parliament  accepted  his  legacy,  and  from  this 
ample  beginning  the  British  Museum  had  its  origin,  supple- 
mented shortly  after  by  the  noble  Cottonian  collection. 
Among  the  Sloane  Library  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
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volumes,  there  were  three  hundred  and  forty  seven  illus- 
trated with  cuts  finely  engraved,  and  colored  from  nature; 
and  four  thousand  one  hundred  volumes  of  manuscripts,  to- 
gether with  an  inlinite  number  of  rare  and  curious  works  of 
every  kind.  * 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  gathered  his  library  and  manuscripts 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  noble  Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford, 
since  augmented  by  many  additions  to  22,000  volumes;  and 
in  many  departments,  these  collections  are  unique  and  in- 
valuable. 

The  subsequent  manuscript  additions  to  the  British  Muse- 
um, since  the  Sloane  and  Cotton  foundation,  have  been  very 
large.  The  collection  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
numbered  over  7,600  volumes,  containing  40,000  documents; 
the  Lansdowne  Mss.,  consisted  of  1,245  volumes;  while  the 
Hargrave,  Burney,  Grenville  and  other  collections,  have 
served  to  swell  this  great  store-house  of  manuscripts  to 
magnificent  proportions,  enriching  and  elucidating  every 
department  of  historic,  scientific,  and  miscellaneaus  litera- 
ture. 

Auction  sales  of  autographs  began  in  London  early  in  this 
century;  and  since  about  1823,  they  have  been  quite  frequent 
both  in  London  and  Paris. 

The  pioneer  autograph  collectors  in  the  United  States  were 
Israel  K,  Teff  t,  of  Savanah;  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  of  New 
York,  and  Robert  Gilmor,  of  Baltimore:  followed  by  B,  B. 
Thatcher,  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Dr.  John  S.  H.  Fogg  and 
Chas.  P.  Greenough, of  Boston;  Howard  K.  Sanderson,  Lynn; 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Worcester;  Maj.  B.  P.  Poore,  Newburyport; 
Mrs.  Wm.  Hathaway,  New  Bedford;  Prof.  E.  H.  LeffingwelJ, 
New  Haven;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Allen,  Providence;  Dr.  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Col.  T.  B.  Myers,  Almon  W.  Griswold,  Jos.  W.  Drexel, 
Hiram  Hitchcock  and  D.  Mc.  N.  Stauffer,  New  York;  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  and  Gordon  L.  Ford,  Brooklyn;  Hon.  H. 
S.  Randall,  Courtland  Village,  N.  Y.;  Henry  C.  Van  Schaack, 
ManHus,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Lewis  Roper,  Ferd.  J.  Dreer,  Simon 
Gratz,  Robert  C.  Davis,  J.  J.  Mickley,  Henry  C.  Baird, 
Charles  Roberts  and  Geo.  M.  Conarroe,  Philadelphia;    Maj. 
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Frank  ^L  Etting,  Concord ville,  Penn.;  John  M.  Hale,  Phil- 
lipsburgjPenn.;  Rev.  J.  H.  Dubbs.  Lancaster,  Penn.;  Dr.  J.  I, 
Cohen  and  Col.  Brantz  Mayer,  Baltimore;  Henry  A.  Wil- 
lard,  Washington;  Dr.  C.  G.  Barney,  Richmond;  Prof.  R.  W. 
Oibbes,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Lewis 
J.  Cist,  Cincinnati;  Chas.  F.  Gunther,  Chicago;  W.  T.  Black, 
Des  Moines;  and  State  Historical  Society,  Madison, Wisconsin. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  New  York 
State  Library,  though  having  valuable  sets  of  autographs, 
secured  them  in  their  collected  condition,  by  purchase,  and 
were  not  collectors  by  piece-meal.  Charles  De  F.  Burns,  of 
JSTew  York,  as  a  dealer  in  autographs,  and  publisher  of  the 
American  Antiquarian,  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  ren- 
dered singular  aid  to  many  collectors  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Teff  t  seems  to  have  been  the  precursor  in  the  collec- 
tion of  autographs  in  this  country.  Born  in  Smithfield, 
R,  I.,  February  12,  1795,  he  early  lost  his  parents,  and  was 
raised  on  a  farm.  He  acted  awhile  as  a  book-keeper  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment.  In  181G,  he  removed  to 
Savannah,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  till  misfortunes 
overtook  him,  when  he  served  successfully  as  a  clerk,  editor 
of  literary  papers,  and  cashier  of  a  bank.  He  commenced 
saving  autographs  as  early  as  1815-16,  without,  apparently, 
at  its  commencement,  any  definite  purpose.  "  He  kept  it 
very  quiet  at  first,"  as  he  naively  said  in  after  years,  "  feel- 
ing for  some  time  very  shy  of  being  known  as  the  collector 
of  such  things."  He  could  not  have  entered  very  enthu- 
siastically into  the  work  until  many  years  thereafter;  for. 
Dr.  Sprague  says,  when  he  visited  Mr.  Tefft  at  Savannah, 
in  1830,  his  collection  was  in  a  very  incipient  state,  probably 
not  numbering  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  letters.  But 
some  of  these  must  have  been  rarities,  for  when  Dr.  Sprague 
made  this  visit,  Mr.  Tefft  most  courteously  and  generously 
offered  for  the  Doctor's  acceptance  such  of  his  autographs 
as  he  did  not  possess.  Dr.  Sprague  selected  quite  a  number, 
assuring  his  Savannah  friend  that  he  would  return  their 
full  equivalent.  At  first,  Mr.  Tefft  grieved  not  a  little  over 
the  loss  of  the  gems  of  his  collection,  and  felt  that  his  spirit 
for  further  gathering  was  broken,  and    that    he    should 
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scarcely  seek  to  make  good  the  ravages  of  this  great 
Northern  despoiler.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Tefft,  many  years 
after,  "never  was  promise  more  faithfully  kept;  my  gift  to 
Dr.  Sprague  was  literally  bread  thrown  on  the  water  —  it 
returned  to  me  a  thousand  fold;  and  to  his  steady  liberality 
and  friendship  have  I  been  indebted,  more  than  to  all  others, 
for  the  value  of  my  collection."  ' 

Another  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Tefft,  which  illustrates 
how  accident  sometimes  furnishes  what  the  most  patient 
inquiry  had  failed  to  supply.  Visiting  a  gentleman's  resi- 
dence near  Savannah  —  apparently  after  1845  —  Mr.  Tefft, 
finding  the  owner  absent,  walked  out  on  the  lawn;  when  a 
paper  was  blown  across  his  path,  and  listlessly  picking  it 
up,  he  joyfully  discovered  it  to  be  one  of  the  rare  autographs 
of  a  Georgia  Signer  of  the  Declaration  —  the  only  one  he 
then  lacked  to  complete  his  set,  and  of  which  he  had  long 
been  in  active  pursuit.  When  the  owner  returned,  and  Mr. 
Tefft  had  transacted  his  business  with  him,  he  was  asked 
to  specify  the  amount  of  his  fee.  "  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Tefft, 
"  if  you  will  allow  me  to  keep  this  piece  of  paper  I  found 
on  your  lawn."  The  owner  replied  that  he  was  welcome  to 
it;  that  its  writer  had  once  occupied  the  place,  and  his  own 
servants  had  recently  cleaned  an  old  garret  of  papers  of 
which  this  was  a  waif.  Mr.  Tefft  related  this  circumstance 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  valued  this  prodigal 
more  than  any  other  of  the  rarities  of  his  many  years  of 
preserving  search/  This  it  would  seem,  was  the  auto- 
graph of  Button  Gwinnett,  the  rarest  not  only  of  the  Georgia 
signers,  but,  save  Lynch,  of  the  whole  immortal  fifty- six. 

Mr.  Tefft,  after  having  formed  one  full  set  of  autographs 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration,  and  lacking  only  three  of 
another,  and  having  made  a  splendid  collection  of  other 
notable  characters  of  both  continents,  died  at  Savannah, 
June  30, 1863.  He  was  a  noble  man,  and  liberally  assisted 
his  fellow  collectors  with  duplicates  —  especially  of  Thomas 
Lynch,  Jr.,  that  rarest  of  autographs  of  the  Signers.      In 

'  American  Antiquarian,  Aug.,  1870. 

^  Historical  Magazine,  April,  1862;  American  Antiquarian,  Nov.,  1870. 
25— H.  C. 
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ISGo,  Almon  W.  Griswold,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  purchased  of 
Mr.  Tefft's  widow  both  sets  of  the  autographs  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration,  and  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. One  set  of  the  Declaration  Signers  was  subsequently 
sold  through  E.  French,  to  the  New  York  State  Library; 
and  the  other,  though  not  quite  complete,  was  disposed  of  a 
few  years  since,  through  Messrs.  Sabin  &  Sons,  to  Jos.  W. 
Drexel,  of  New  York.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Tefft's  valu- 
able collection  was  sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  in  March, 
1867j  the  catalogue  filling  264  pages,  and  estimated  to  com- 
prise some  twenty-five  thousand  specimens. 

Dr.  Sprague  commenced  his  collection  apparently  as  early 
as  the  autumn  of  1815  —  as  soon,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Tefft,  and 
possibly  even  earlier,  "  To  him,"  says  Charles  F.  Fisher, 
of  Philadelphia, "  more  than  to  any  other  single  individual  in 
the  country,  are  we  probably  indebted  for  the  discovery 
and  preservation  of  large  masses  of  invaluable  correspond- 
ence of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times,  which  in  old 
trunks  and  boxes,  in  garrets  and  cellars,  were  fast  hasten- 
ing to  decay,  and  exposed  daily  by  accident  or  carelessness 
to  destruction,  until  rescued  by  his  zealous  and  untiring 
researches." 

Dr.  Sprague  was  born  at  Andover,  Conn.,  October  16, 1795, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1815.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  senior  year  in  college,  he  was  invited,  through 
the  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin  and  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale,  to  go 
to  Virginia,  as  an  instructor  in  the  family  of  Maj.  Lawrence 
Lewis,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Washington,  whose  wife^  nee 
Eleanor  Park  Custis,  was  the  grand- daughter  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, and  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  Great  Chief.  He 
accepted  the  invitation,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of 
1815,  he  set  out  for  Maj.  Lewis'  country  seat,  Woodlawn, 
which  had  been  a  part  of  Washington's  plantation,  near 
Mount  Vernon.  Here  he  was  cordially  received,  and  re- 
mained as  a  tutor  in  the  family  until  June,  ISIG.' 

It  was  during  this  period  —  embracing   probably  nearly 

'  Charles  B.  Moore's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Sprague,  in  N.  Y.  Gencaicgic— Bio- 
graphical Record,  Jan.,  1877. 
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all  of  it —  that  he  obtained  permission  from  Judge  Bashrod 
Washington,  who  inherited  the  papers  of-  his  distinguished 
imcle,  to  take  whatever  letters  he  might  choose  from  Gen. 
"Washington's  voluminous  correspondence,  provided  only 
that  he  would  leave  copies  in  their  stead.  The  result  was,  that 
he  came  into  possession  of  some  fifteen  hundred  letters,  many 
of  which  were  included  in  the  three  sets  of  the  Signers 
which  he  completed.  "  Of  course,"  writes 'his  son,  Wra.  B. 
Sprague,  Jr.,  "  many  other  autographs  were  obtained  fromj 
friends  by  way  of  exchange;  but  a  very  large  number  of 
his  collections  were  addressed  to  Washington,  and  bear  his 
endorsement."  Dr.  Emmet  had  thought,  from  what  Dr» 
Sprague  had  told  him,  that  the  latter  had  with  his  exchange 
with  Mr.  Tefft,  made  up  from  his  Washington  collection  a 
full  set  of  the  Signers,  and  all  the  Generals  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gratz  states,  that  of  Dr.  Sprague's  best  set  of  Signers, 
which  eventually  came  into  his  possession,  twenty-one  were 
addressed  to  Washington;  and,  from  this  set,  five  had  prev- 
iously been  exchanged  with  Dr.  Emmet,  including  the 
Lynch  letter,  and  letters  of  Heyward  and  Middleton.  Mr. 
Gratz  adds,  that  a  few  of  the  letters  in  his  set  of  the  Signers, 
obtained  by  Dr.  Sprague  from  the  Washington  manuscripts, 
are  represented  in  duplicate  in  the  second  Sprague  set  of 
the  signers,  now  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  aside  from  some 
duplicates.  Dr.  Sprague  did  not  acquire  from  the  Washing- 
ton manuscripts  to  exceed  twenty-nine  letters  of  the  Signers, 
—  except  duplicates,  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  number.  He  probably  had  to  exchange  duplicates 
for  many  he  did  not  possess,  not  only  with  Mr.  Tefft,  as  Dr. 
Emmet  states;  but  with  several  others,  as  indicated  by  Wra. 
B.  Sprague,  Jr. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  with  our  oldest  and 
most;  intelligent  autograph  collectors,  that  Dr.  Sprague  ori- 
ginated the  idea  of  making  a  collection  of  the  autographs 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  that 
he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  complete  his  set.  The  date 
of  its  completion  is  not  known  —  it  was,  however,  prior  to 
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1835;  for  B.  B.  Thatcher's  letter  in  June,  of  that  year,  repro- 
duced in  Burns'  American  Antiquarian  of  September,  1871, 
states  that  Robert  Gilmor,  of  Baltimore,  had  made  his  col- 
lection of  the  Signers  complete,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Lynch;  and  adds:  "  Rev.  Mr.  Sprague  has  out-run  him  in 
this  field,  for  he  has  the  whole,  and  so  has  Dr.  Raffles,  of 
Liverpool,  and  these  are  the  only  two  complete  sets  in  the 
world.''  Dr.  Raffles'  collection  was  not  yet  complete;  it  still 
lacked,  at  least  George  Taylor's  autograph.  Hon.  Mellen 
Chamberlain  states,  that  when  he  visited  Dr.  Sprague  at 
Albany,  in  1848,  he  thinks  he  then  had  two  complete  sets  — 
one  designed  for  his  son. 

Dr.  Sprague  passed  away  May  7th,  1876,  but  not  until  he 
had  gathered  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  private 
collections  of  autographs  in  this  country  —  numbering,  it  is 
said,  forty  thousand  specimens.  He  completed  three  sets 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  two  of 
which  remain  intact,  and  hereafter  noticed;  while  the  third 
set  has  been  broken  up,  and  gone  to  improve,  or  fill  up  de- 
ficiences  in  other  sets  —  some  in  completing  that  of  our  own 
Society. 

Mr.  Thatcher  testified,  in  1835,  to  Dr.  Sprague's  wonderful 
collection  —  as  "  at  the  head  of  the  list  longo  intervallo,  be- 
ing composed  of  twenty  thousand  specimens  at  least  —  an 
enormous  multitude,  indicating  most  significantly,  the  vast 
pains  which  must  have  been  taken  by  that  intelligent, 
amiable,  and  indefatigable  enthusiast  to  enhance  the  extent 
of  his  treasures." 

Dr.  Sprague  was  a  man  of  remarkable  industry.  Beside 
his  pulpit  ministrations,  he  wrote  no  less  than  sixteen  dif- 
ferent works  between  1821  and  1806  —  one  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  is  a  production  of  great  merit,  in  nine 
volumes.  He  also  wrote  numerous  introductions  to  bio- 
graphical and  other  works,  was  a  contributor  to  Appleton's 
New  American  Cyclopedia,  and  was  the  author  of  more 
than  one  hundred  pamphlets.  The  gathering  of  book  ma- 
terials, notably  for  his  great  work  on  the  American  Pulpit, 
largely  contributed  to  the  augmentation  of  his  wonderful 
autograph  collection.     Take  him  all  m  all.  Dr.  Sprague  fills 
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a  distinguished  and  unique  place  in  the  history  of  American 
literature,  and  is  accorded  on  all  hands  the  highest  rank 
among  the  early  American  autograph  collectors. 

Robert  Gilmor,  of  Baltimore,  was  also  an  early  and  suc- 
cessful collector  of  autographs.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal 
means;  and  one  year,  while  in  Europe,  he  expended  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  paintings,  autographs,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  virtu.  Dr.  Jared  Sparks,  who  resided  a  while  in 
Baltimore,  aided  Mr.  Gilmor  very  materially,  Mr.  Thatch- 
er's description  of  his  collection,  as  it  existed  early  in  1835, 
represents  it  as  less  voluminous,  but  more  general  and  valu- 
able, autographically  considered,  than  Dr.  Sprague's.  It 
was  very  rich  in  specimens  of  noted  English  and  French 
characters  —  Mr.  Thatcher  enumerating  many  of  them. 
Mr.  Gilmor  lived  to  supply  his  wanting  Lynch  autograph; 
and  dying,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  Nov.  30,  1848,  his 
collection  mainly  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ferd.  J. 
Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  including  his  set  of  the  Signers, 
while  another  portion  was  scattered,  and  aided  materially 
in  making  up  and  improving  other  collections.  In  his  life- 
time, Mr.  Gilmor  had  bestowed  upon  the  Maryland  Histor- 
ical Society  a  rich  array  of  manuscripts,  illustrating  the 
period  of  the  French  and  Revolutionary  wars;  and  these 
Gilmor  Papers  will  long  serve  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

The  deaths  of  several  of  the  Signers  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary contest  —  Morton  and  Gwinnett,  in  1777;  Living- 
ston, in  1778;  Hewes  and  Lynch,  in  1779;  Hart,  in  1780; 
Taylor  and  Stockton,  in  1781  —  so  soon  after  appending 
their  names  to  the  immortal  Declaration,  have  contributed 
to  render  their  autographs  exceedingly  rare  in  any  form. 
Those  of  the  other  North  and  South  Carolina  Signers,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Thornton,  Samuel  Adams,  Ellery, 
Lewis  Morris,  Stone,  Wythe,  Braxton,  Heyward,  Middleton 
and  Hall  are  also  among  those  most  difficult  to  obtain. 

Sometime  prior  to  1831,  Dr.  Sprague  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  a  Lynch  signature  from  G  en  James  Hamilton  of 
South  Carolina,  a  nephew  of  that  Signer,  which  he  generously 
sent  to  Dr.  Raffles;  and  Mr.  Tefft  supplied  his  English  friend 
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with  a  receipt  signed  by  Gwinnett.  Still,  Dr.  Raffles  lacked 
a  Taylor  autograph  to  complete  his  collection  —  so  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Tefft.  This  letter  was  shown  to  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Gilman,  of  Charleston,  S.  C ,  on  his  first  visit  to  Mr.  Tefft, 
in  1834:  '''I  now,"  wrote  Dr.  Raffles,  "  possess  every  Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  save  one,  viz.:  George 
Taylor."  On  Dr.  Gilman's  second  visit,  early  in  1837,'  Mr. 
Tefft  showed  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Raffles,  "recently 
received  "  in  which  he  said:  "  Pray,  are  your  Signers  com- 
plete? I  look  with  mingled  emotions  of  sorrow  and  hope 
upon  the  only  hiatus  I  have  in  mine."  How  the  good  Doc- 
tor's heart  must  have  leaped  for  joy,  when  he,  not  long 
thereafter,  opened  a  letter  from  his  fellow  collector.  Dr. 
Sprague,  to  find  the  long-sought  "  hiatus  "  supplied.  It  was 
a  legal  document,  with  the  Christian  name  of  the  signature 
unfortunately  torn  off  —  still,  it  served  to  perfect  his  set  of 
the  Signers.  Its  genuineness  was  vouched  for  by  Dr. 
Sprague  as  an  "  original  manuscript  of  George  Taylor  one 
of  the  Signers." 

Mr.  Tefft's  first  collection  of  the  Signers,  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Gilman's  second  visit,  in  1837,  was  still  far  from  being 
complete.  He  had  then  recently  received  from  his  friend. 
Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  among  numerous  other  invaluable 
specimens,  the  autograph  of  Richard  Stockton,  one  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration.  "  It  had  been  for  years,"  adds 
Dr.  Gilman,  "  upon  his  list  of  desiderata,  and  was  almost 
despaired  of,  as  being  probably  no  longer  extant."  He  still 
lacked  seventeen  autographs  to  make  up  his  set  of  the  Sign- 
ers —  those    pf  Thornton,  Floyd,  Lewis  Morris,  Hart,  Mor- 

'  The  dates  of  these  two  visits  are  determiaed  by  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication in  The  Rose,  a  literary  journal,  edited  by  Dr.  Gilman  and  lady,  at 
Charleston  —  the  first  part  of  A  Week  Among  Autographs,  appearing  in 
the  issue  of  April  18,  1835;  while  the  results  of  the  second  visit  are  given 
from  June  10,  to  July  8, 1837.  The  papers  on  these  visits  were  re-produced, 
first  in  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilman's  charming  volume  Poetry  of  Traveling,  in 
1838;  and  somewhat  enlarged  in  Dr.  Gilman's  Contributions  to 
Literature,  in  1856.  A  file  of  Tlie  Rose  is  preserved  by  Dr.  Gilman's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Eliza  Gilman  Lippitt,  of  Washington,  who  has  kindly  fur- 
nished these  dates  from  that  source. 
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ton,  Ross,  Smith,  Taylor,  Wilson,  Read,  Rodney,  Stone, 
Braxton,  Nelson,  Penn,  Lynch  and  Middleton.  These  defi- 
cien'^es  having  been  made  known  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Oilman's  paper,  A  Week  Among  Autographs,  attracted  the 
notice  of  persons  who  furnished  him  with  these  desiderata — 
President  Sparks  alone  sending  him  three  letters.  Whether 
the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  Lynch  signatures  by  Dr. 
Gilman,  in  1845,  served  to  complete  Mr.  Tefft's  first  set,  we 
are  not  informed;  but  when  Dr.  Gilman  published  his  Con- 
trihutions  to  Literature  in  1856,  in  which  his  autograph  es- 
say is  re-produced,  he  states,  that  since  its  original  publica- 
tion, and  in  consequence  of  its  appearance,  Mr.  Tefffc 
had  completed  his  collection.  Mr.  Cist,  in  the  Histor- 
ical Magazine  of  August,  1859,  says  "it  was  perfected  many 
years  ago."  Mr.  Tefft's  indomitable  perseverance  —  with 
a  supply  of  the  Lynch  signature  to  bank  on  —  enabled  him, 
in  a  few  years,  and  prior  to  the  out-break  of  our  civil  war, 
to  form  nearly  a  second  set,  lacking  only  Paine,  Sherman 
and  Stone. 

Up  to  1845,  no  collection  of  the  Signers  was  complete,  save 
only  Dr.  Sprague's  and  Dr.  Raffles'.  In  April  and  May  of 
that  year.  Dr.  Gilman  obtained  for  Mr.  Tefft  several  signa- 
tures of  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  cut  from  a  volume  of  Latin 
translations  made  by  him  while  at  college,  preserved  by  his 
nieces,  the  Misses  Bowman,  of  Charleston,  and  from  fly 
leaves  of  printed  books  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Lynch, 
which  had  been  presented  by  Mr,  Bowman,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  the  Signer,  to  the  Apprentices'  Library  of 
that  city;  and  these  precious  signatures  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Gilman  to  Mr.  Tefft,  at  whose  solicitation  he  had  pro- 
cured them.  Mr.  Tefft  at  once  shared  his  rich  acquisition 
with  Mr.  Gilmor,  Mr.  Cist  and  others,  thus  enabling  them 
to  complete  their  collections;  and  with  Dr.  Sprague  for  his 
additional  sets.  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain  writes:  "I  was 
at  Dr.  Sprague's  house  in  Albany,  I  think  in  1848,  and  he 
then  had  two  complete  sets  of  the  Signers — one  of  which  he 
designed  for  his  son."  The  discovery  of  the  Lynch  signa- 
tures has  had  the  happy  effect  6f  completing  no  less  than 
twenty    collections    of    the    Signers,    while    at   least    one 
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other  is  known  to  be  in  a  set  yet  incomplete,  awl  that  of 
Dr.  Gibbes,  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  Columbia. 

The  difference  in  the  character  and  attractiveness  of  these 
several  collections  is  very  striking.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished collectors  in  the  country  very  justly  remarks:  "The 
different  sets  of  the  Signers  that  are  owned  in  the  United 
States  vary  greatly  in  character,  interest  and  value.  Some 
of  them  are  as  much  superior  to  others  as  a  perfect  Caxton 
imprint  is  superior  to  one  that  is  largely  made  up  of  leaves 
in  fac  simile.  Some  are  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
A.  L.  S.  of  the  period,  on  public  matters,  while  others  are 
formed  mainly  of  letters  and  documents  of  a  private  busi- 
ness character,  written  at  a  date  remote  from  1776." 

It  is  not  strange,  that  some  autographs  of  the  Signers  — 
notably  that  of  Lynch  —  have  been  counterfeited.  "A  few 
years  ago,"  says  the  American  Antiquarian  of  Nov.,  1870, 
"  a  well  dressed  man  called  to  see  one  of  the  most  eminent 
collectors  in  Philadelphia,  and  offered  to  sell  him  a  letter  of 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  which  he  claimed  to  have  discovered 
somewhere  in  the  South.  A  single  glance  satisfied  the  col- 
lector that  it  was  a  base  forgery,  and  tearing  the  document 
in  pieces,  he  handed  back  the  fragments  to  the  stranger,  who 
accepted  them,  and  retired  without  saying  another  word." 
As  the  rare  specimens  of  the  Signers  become  still  more  rare, 
and  consequently  of  enchanced  value,  the  temptation  to 
counterfeit  them  will  be  greater. 

One  of  the  most  discriminating  autograph  collectors  in 
this  country,  writes:  "There  are  many  collections  that 
would  be  considerably  decreased  in  size,  if  an  expert  were 
to  examine  them,.and  cast  out  all  the  letters  or  documents 
that  are  not  genuine,  or  not  written  by  the  persons  whose 
handwriting  they  are  intended  to  represent." 

The  danger  of  taking  the  son  for  the  father,  er  vice  versa, 
or  the  wrong  man  of  the  same  name,  has  been  very  properly 
suggested  by  Mr.  Burns,  as  well  as  by  the  autograph  col- 
lector just  quoted.  There  were  two  Lynches,  father  and 
son,  so  of  Hart,  Carroll,  and  Hey  ward.  There  were  two 
Richard  Stocktons,  father  and  son,  both  eminent  lawyers 
and  statesmen  of  New  Jersey  —  the  Signer  dying  in  1781, 
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while  the  son  outlived  the  father  forty-seven  years,  and 
whose  autograph,  by  those  not  familiar  with  such  things, 
and  unobserving  of  dates,  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
Signer's. 

There  were  two  Benjamin  Harrisons,  near  relatives,  and 
both  prominent  in  public  affairs  in  Virginia  during  the  Rev- 
olution—  one,  the  Signer,  was  contra -distinguished  from  the 
other  as  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Berkley;  while  his  kins- 
man was  known  as  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Brandon  —  Berk- 
ley and  Brandon  being  the  names  of  their  raspective  seats 
on  the  banks  of  the  James  River.  Virginia  also  furnished 
two  Thomas  Nelsons  —  Thomas  Nelson,  Sr.,  familiarly 
known  as  Secretary  Nelson,  v7ho  resided  in  Yorktown,  was 
the  unsuccessful  competitor  of  Patrick  Henry  for  the  first 
term  of  Governor  of  Virginia  under  the  Constitution  of  1776, 
and  when,  shortly  after,  chosen  one  of  the  Privy  Council, 
he  declined  on  account  of  the  infimities  of  age;  while  his 
nephew,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  also  of  York  county,  who 
was  the  Signer,  became  Governor  during  the  life-time  of  his 
namesake  uncle.  The  father  of  Secretary  Nelson,  and 
grand  father  of  Gov.  Nelson,  also  bore  the  christian  name 
of  Thomas. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Josiah  Bartlett,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris,  George  Ross, 
and  others  of  the  Signers,  had  sons  of  the  same  name.  Col. 
James  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  afterwards  of  Kentucky, 
has  some  times  been  mistaken  for  his  namesake,  the  Signer. 
George  Taylor,  also  of  Pennsylvania,  had  a  counterpart 
of  the  same  name.  There  was  a  second  John  Morton,  a 
Philadelphia  Quaker  merchant,  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
Signer.  "  I  have,'"  writes  Mr.  Stauffer,  "a  series  of  about 
thirty-five  letters  that  I  call  my  set  of  lurotig  men,  who  had 
the  same  name,  and  flourished  at  the  same  period  as 
the  genuine  ones."  These  are  points  that  require  the 
care  and  knowledge  of  an  expert,  in  order  to  prevent  errors, 
which  experienced  collectors  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
detect,  and  the  mere  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  one  of 
which,  would  injure  the  reputation  of  a  set  amongst  con- 
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noisseurs.'  The  recent  sale,  writes  Mr.  Burns,  of  the  Cist 
collection  of  Signers,  always  counted  among  the  complete 
sets  extant,  disclosed  the  fact,  that  the  autographs  of  Hart 
and  Taylor  were  not  of  the  right  men. 

The  progress  of  forming  sets  of  the  Signers  has  been  slow 
from  the  start.  It  took  from  1815  to  well  on  towards  1835, 
for  Dr.  Sprague  to  complete  his  first  collection;  and  till  1837 
before  Dr.  Raffles  succeeded  in  procuring  the  last  of  his 
fifty-six  autographs.  In  1845,  we  judge,  Mr.  Gilmorcom- 
pleted  his  set;  aud  others  probably  not  very  long  thereafter. 

In  August,  1870,  Mr.  Burns  enumerated  fourteen  sets  of 
the  Signers,  namely:  Dr.  Raffles',  Dr.  Sprague's  two  sets. 
New  York  State  Library's,  A.  W.  Gris wold's.  Dr.  Emmet's, 
Col.  Myers',  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  Mrs.  Allen's,  Prof.  Leffing- 
well's,  Mr.  Dreer's,  Mr.  Davis',  Mr.  Mickley's,and  Mr.  Cist's. 
The  Griswold  set,  now  Mr,  Drexel's,  was  then  incomplete,  and 
the  Mickley  and  Cist  collections  have  since  been  dispersed.  In 
November,  1870,  Mr.  Burns  announced  two  others  as  complete 
—  Dr.  J.  I.  Cohen's,  and  Dr.  Sprague's  third  set. 

Mr.  Sabin,  in  January,  1871 ,  placed  the  numbers  of  sets  then 
in  existence  at  seventeen,  without  naming  them  —  "  some  of 
which,"  he  added,  "are  very  weak  in  specimens,  and  per- 
fect in  completeness  only."  It  is  quite  certain  that  there 
were  not  so  many  complete  sets  at  that  day;  some  that 
were  so  reckoned,  doubtless  lacked  one  or  more  specimens; 
and  some,  then  incomplete,  have  since  been  dispersed, 
going  to  improve  and  complete  others.  As  late  as  1876, 
Mr.  Brotherhead  gave  a  list  of  seventeen  persons  in  this 
country  engaged  in  making  collections  of  autographs  of 
the  Signers;  of  the  e,  however,  four  never  completed  their 
sets,  and  two  were  dispersed. 

When  the  first  edition  of  Brotherhead's  Book  of  the 
Signers  appeared,  in  18G1,  reference  was  made  in  a  notice  of 
the  work  in  the  Philadelphia  "Press,"  to  Queen  Victoria's 
collection,  "which  we  have  seen  in  the  private  library  at 
Windsor  Castle,"  etc.  The  well-known  author,  Theodore 
Martin,  made  inquiries  regarding  this  pretended   set,  and 

'Burns'  American  Antiquarian,  Aug.,  1870. 
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wrote  to  Mr.  Brotherhead,  June  21,  1875:  "  In  his  last  let- 
ter to  me,  Gen.  Ponsonby,  Her  Majesty's  Private  Secretary, 
says:  '  When  Mr.  Brotherhood  sent  a  volume  through  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  1861,  he  said:  '  Your  Majesty  already 
possesses  nearly  a  complete  sec  of  the  original  autographs 
of  the  Signers.'  I  csin  find  no  trace  of  this  set  of  autographs, 
nor  can  I  ascertain  that  the  Queen  possessed  any  of  their 
autographs;"  and  in  a  letter  a  month  later,  to  Mr.  Brother- 
head,  Gen.  Ponsonby  further  says:  "  The  Librarian  assures 
me,  ihat  no  such  collection  is  in  the  library,  and  his  further 
search  has  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Queen 
never  did  possess  these  autographs.  He  also  inquired  at 
the  British  Museum,  but  no  trace  of  any  such  collection  can 
be  found.''  Dr.  Emmet  writes:  "  Queen  Victoria  has  no 
set;  for  I  tried  to  see  it  at  Windsor,  and  was  told  positively 
that  she  never  had  one."  This  should  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive. 

In  enumerating  the  collections  of  the  Signers  extant,  Mr. 
Burns,  in  the  August  number,  1870,  of  his  Antiquarian, 
referred  to  the  Queen's  supposed  set,  adding:  "  Of  this,  we 
know  nothing  further  than  its  existence.  Can  any  one  tell  us 
whether  it  is  an  original  collection,  or  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Raffles?"  As  it  was  well-known,  that  the  Queen  had 
secured  no  set  of  the  Signers  in  this  country,  it  was  very 
naturally  surmised,  that  she  had  obtained  Dr.  Raffles'  col- 
lection; but  it  transpires  that  the  Doctor's  set  has  never 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  his  family. 

During  our  civil  war,  a  cjmplete  collection  of  the  Signers, 
gathered  by  the  late  Prof.  Robert  W.  Gibbes,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  was  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  that  city  —  of  its  com- 
position, we  have  no  knowledge;  of  course,  to  have  been 
complete,  it  must  have  included  a  Lynch  signature.  During 
the  past  seventeen  years,  three  full  sets  have  been  dispersed 
—  Mr.  Mickley's,  one  of  Dr.  Sprague's  and  Mr.  Cist's,  while 
nine  have  been  completed,  namely:  Mr.  Gratz's,  Dr.  Fogg's 
two  sets,  Wisconsin  Historical  Society's,  two  additional  ones 
by  Dr.  Emmet,  two  by  Col.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  and  J.  M.  Hale's. 

It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  single  other  set,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  number  of  the  Signers,  is  ever  com- 
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pleted;  though  possibly  some  of  the  incomplete  sets  extant, 
may,  if  brought  into  the  market,  help  out  a  few  others. 
It  would  seem  that  the  source  of  supply  of  the  Lynch  signa- 
tures is  practically  exhausted,  and  perhaps  the  Gwinnett 
also.  Dr.  Gilman  stated,  in  April,  1845,  that  the  Misses 
Bowman  informed  him,  that  a  large  trunk  of  the  papers  of 
their  uncle,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  had,  a  few  years  previously, 
been  deposited  for  safety  with  their  kinsman.  Gen.  Jamo» 
Hamilton,  and  were  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  his  resi- 
dence. They  added,  that  they  had  been  accustomed,  when 
they  went  into  the  country,  to  place  that  trunk,  with  its 
precious  contents,  in  the  bank;  but  had  unfortunately  on 
that  occasion,  deviated  from  their  usual  custom.  Other 
Southern  signatures,  notably  those  of  Middleton  and  Hey- 
ward,  seem  almost  as  difficult  of  procurement. 

Intimately  connected  with  a  collection  of  autographs  of 
the  Signers,  are  copies  of  the  engraved  portraits  and  views 
of  the  residences  of  the  writers,  for  their  proper  illustration. 
Such  engravings,  judiciously  selected,  and  properly  mounted, 
add  vastly  to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  any  set  of 
the  Signers  —  indeed,  they  are  quite  indispensable. 

As  early  as  1787,  while  our  distinguished  American  paint- 
er. Col.  John  Trumbull,  was  yet  in  Europe,  he  seems  to  have 
formed  the  design  of  his  great  National  picture  of  the  Signers 
—  probably  then  painting  Adams  and  Jeff erson,  our  respec- 
tive representatives  at  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  probably  obtaining  their  suggestions.  In  1789,  he 
painted  portraits  of  such  Signers  as  were  then  in  Congress; 
or,  as  he  has  recorded  it  in  his  autobiography,  "  I  arranged 
carefully  the  composition  for  the  '  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence," and  prepared  it  for  receiving  the  portraits  as  I  met 
with  the  distinguished  men  who  were  present  at  that  illus- 
trious scene."  Again,  in  1790,  he  records:  "In  May,  I  went 
to  Philadelphia,  where  I  obtained  some  portraits  for  my 
great  work."  In  September,  after  passing  some  time  in  the 
country,  he  went  to  Boston  and  New  Hampshire  in  quest  of 
heads;  and,  in  1791,  he  says,  "in  February,  I  went  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina,  and  there  obtained  portraits  of  the 
Eutledges,  Pinckneys,  Middletons,  Laurens,  Heyward,  etc. 
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*  *  *  In  April,  I  sailed  for  Yorktown,  *  *  * 
and  then  rode  to  Williamsburg,  and  obtained  a  drawing  of 
Mr.  Wythe  for  the  '  Declaration.'  "  Washington,  in  a  letter 
La  Fayette,  November  21,  1791,  spoke  of  '"'the  greatness  of 
the  design,  and  the  masterly  execution  of  the  work." 

As  a  few  of  the  members  who  were  present  when  the 
Declaration  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  July,  retired  before 
the  engrossed  copy  was  ready  for  signing,  and  thus  failed 
to  attach  their  names  to  the  great  American  Magna  Charta; 
while  others,  who  were  not  present,  but  subsequently  be- 
came members,  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  Declaration. 
Ool.  Trumbull  was  embarrassed  in  determining  how  to  treat 
these  classes.  He  finally  resolved  to  include  all  the  Signers, 
of  whom  he  could  obtain  likenesses,  and  also  those  who 
were  present  when  the-  Declaration  was  enacted.  Of  this 
latter  class,  however,  he,  for  some  reason,  omitted  Henry 
Wisner,  of  New  York,  Charles  Humphreys,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  John  Rogers,*  of  Maryland. 

Speaking  of  the  pictures  of  the  Signers,  Col.  Trumbull 
says:  "All  saw  the  correctness  of  the  portraits.  Many 
knew  the  accuracy  of  the  countenances  recorded."  He  has 
introduced  forty-eight  heads,  and  full-length  portraits,  into 
his  grand  representation  —  five  of  whom  were  not  Signers, 
namely,  George  Clinton,  R.  R.  Livingston,  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, John  Dickinson,  who  were  in  Congress  when  the  act 
was  passed,  but  not  at  the  signing,  and  Charles  Thomson, 
the  Secretary,  whose  name  attests  the  accuracy  of  the  doc- 
ument, and  genuineness  of  the  signatures  of  the  Signers. 
Of  these  forty-eight  persons  represented  in  the  picture.  Col. 
Trumbull  seems  to  have  faithfully  painted  thirty-eight  from 
life,  copied  nine  from  other  likenesses,  and  painted  one,  that 
of  Harrison,  from  directions  given  him  for  the  purpose. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Trumbull  to  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
in  February,  1818,  he  states:  "  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  have 
inquired  of  Mr.  Peale,  and  have  received  for  answer  that  he 
possesses  no  portrait  of  your  father  in  his  museum.      My 

'  With  reference  to  Rogers,  see  Ettiug's  Histonj  of  Independence  Hall- 
85,  96,  100,  177. 
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sole  reliance  must,  therefore,  be  on  such  discription  as  you 
and  his  friend,  Col.  Meade,  of  Kentucky,  can  furnish  me." 
As  Col.  Trumbull  seems  to  have  been  faithful,  pains-taking, 
and  conscientious,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  he  painted 
the  Harrison  portrait  from  the  suggestions  of  Gen.  Harrison 
and  Col.  Meade,  and  that  his  drawing  was  submitted  to 
them,  and  met  their  approval.  Mr.  Brotherhead  very  per- 
tinently asks:  "  Is  it  not  better  that  we  should  have  a  por- 
trait of  Harrison  under  these  conditions  than  have  none  at 
all?"'  AVe  may  fairly  infer,  as  we  hear  of  no  similar  cases, 
that  Col.  Trumbull  met  with  no  other  obstacles  in  the  pro- 
curement of  the  forty-eight  portraits  introduced  into  his  great 
picture.  The  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  Trumbull,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  portraits. 

Of  the  other  thirteen  whose  heads  do  not  appear  in  the 
Declaration  painting,  eight  had  passed  away  before  Col. 
Trumbull  commenced  securing  likenesses  for  this  purpose  — 
Gwinnett,  Morton,  Ross,  Hart,  Taylor,  Rodney,  Stone,  and 
Penn.  Hall  survived  till  1790;  Francis  Lightfoot,  Lee,  and 
Braxton,  till  1797;  Thornton  till  1803,  and  Smith  till  1806. 
Why  these  five  survivors  were  not  visited  by  him,  and 
painted,  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret. 

It  was  not  till  early  in  1817,  that  Col.  Trumbull  received 
from  Congress  a  commission  to  paint  this,  and  three  other 
historical  pictures,  for  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The 
painting  of  the  Signers  was  first  completed  —  in  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  when  it  was  placed  on  public  exhibition.  Durand 
was  employed  in  1820  to  engrave  it;  but  it  was  not  published 
till  1822,  and  is  the  original  of  the  millions  of  copies  of  all 
sizes  which  have  since  been  in  circulation. 

In  1819,  William  Hunt  prepared  the  Biographical  Pano- 
rama, printed  by  Joel  Munsell,  Albany,  and  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  in  which,  among  others,  were  included  the  thir- 
teen deficiences  of  Trumbull's  picture.  In  1870,  Mr.  Burns 
commenced  the  publication  of  portraits  of  twenty-two  of 
the  Signers,  from  drawings  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Emmet. 
They  were  copied  and  engraved  or  etched  by  H.  B.  Hall,  and 
more  especially  designed  for  purposes  of  illustration.      The 
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twenty-two  were  made  up  of  Bartlett,  Thornton,  Whipple, 
Ellery,  Hopkins,  Williams,  Lewis  Morris,  Clark,  Hart, 
Stockton,  Smith,  Taylor,  Rodney,  Braxton,  Harrison,  F.  L. 
Lee,  Nelson,  Hooper,  Penn,  Gwinnett,  Hall,  and  Walton; 
and  Mr.  Burns  added  Rutledge  from  Sanderson's  Lives  of 
the  Signers  — thus  supplying,  in  the  number,  ten  of  the 
thirteen  deficiences  of  Trumbull,  leaving  only  Ross,  Stone, 
and  Morton  unrepresented.  Fifty  sets  of  these  Burns  en- 
gravings were  issued,  when  the  plates  were  destroyed. 

Inquiries  having  been  made  concerning  the  origin  of 
some  of  these  twenty-two  Burns  engravings,  notably  that 
that  of  Harfc,  prompted  Dr.  Emmet  to  write  a  statment  of  the 
matter,  in  October,  1872,  to  a  friend,  which  has  never  been 
published;  and  which  he  has  recently  amended  and  enlarged 
al  the  instance  of  the  writer  of  this  paper.  As  thus  cor- 
rected, it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  connection: 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  writes  Dr.  Emmet,  "  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  these  Burns  engravings,  as  I  have  been  placed  in 
a  somewhat  false  position  with  reference  to  them.  For 
many  years,  I  have  been  illustrating  Sanderson's  Lives  of 
the  Signers,  having  had  the  whole  book  inlaid  to  folio;  and, 
with  the  illustrations,  it  has  now  reached  some  twenty  vol- 
ums.  As  but  a  small  portion  of  the  portraits  of  these  gen- 
tlemen had  ever  been  engraved,  I  had  beautiful  water- 
colored  drawings  made  by  H.  B.  Hall  of  all  the  Signers 
given  in  Trumbull's  large  picture  at  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, which  contained  all  but  thirteen  of  the  fifty- six.  They 
were  copied  from  the  original  painting. 

"  There  is  a  portrait  given  of  Stockton,  and  also  of  Wil- 
liams, in  this  Trumbull  picture;  but  the  Stockton  engraved 
for  Burns,  was  copied  from  a  likeness  sent  me  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  George  T.  Olmsted,  of  Princeton  —  the  same 
picture  that  is  in  Princeton  College  Gallery.  The  head  of 
this  portrait  had  been  cut  out  by  an  Eaglish  officer  during 
the  Revolution,  and  it  was  thought  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  lost,  but  was  at  length  found  behind  the  picture  where 
it  had  fallen  when  decapitated;  but  fortunately  it  was  not 
so  injured  but  that  it  could  be.  and  was,  restored. 
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"  The  Ellery,  in  the  American  Biographical  Panorama, 
printed  by  Joel  Munsell,in  1849,  for  Wm.  Hunt,  I  found  was 
the  same  as  given  in  an  unfinished  plate,  about  the  size  of 
Trumbull's,  from  which  I  have  the  only  impression  I  ever 
saw — the  plate  itself,  in  a  damaged  condition,  is,  I  am  told 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Of  its  history  I 
know  nothing. 

"  The  Thornton  likeness  in  the  Hunt  work  was  recognized 
by  relatives  as  having  been  copied  from  a  minature  then  lost. 

"  The  Williams  was  taken  from  a  recently  published  his- 
tory of  the  Williams  Family.  It  resembles  very  closely 
the  wood-cut  in  the  Hunt  work,  and  both  have  the  same 
peculiar  manner  of  wearing  the  hair.  The  Francis  Light- 
foot  Lee  in  Hunt's  book,  was  evidently  from  the  same  source 
that  Lossing  obtained  his,  as  given  in  the  frontispiece  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Field  Book;  the  Burns  engraving  of 
Lee  was  from  the  Lossing  copy.  The  BartleLt,  in  the  Burns 
series,  corresponded  with  a  likeness  I  had  traced  to  his  fam- 
ily. The  Hall  likeness  was  taken  from  Brotherhead's  Book 
on  the  Signers;  while  the  Hart,  Braxton,  Gwinnett,  Penn, 
and  Thornton,  were  taken  from  engravings  in  Hunt's  pub- 
lication, which  were  copied  to  complete  my  series,  and  my 
friends,  and  all  who  have  seen  the  collection,  are  familiar 
with  their  source. 

'•'After  Burns  issued  the  series,  a  great  grandson  of  Hart 
wrote  to  know  from  what  source  I  had  obtained  my  copy, 
as  it  was  recognized  by  other  members  of  the  family  as  a 
copy  of  the  original  which  had  been  lost.  A  Mr.  Thornton, 
then  an  officer  of  the  army,  wrote  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Myers,  of 
New  York,  for  information  regarding  the  lost  original,  stat- 
ing that  the  Burns  engraving  bore  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  different  members  of  the  Hart  family.  I  after- 
wards had  a  correspondence  with  a  Hart  descendant,  a 
lawyer  in  Newburyport,  who  had  been  struck  with  the  fam- 
ily resemblance,  and  wished  to  learn  from  what  source  it 
had  been  obtained.  Since  then,  the  Hart  family  have  had  a 
portrait  painted  from  this  engraving,  and  presented  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  which  now  hangs  in  the  capitol  at 
Trenton. 
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"Compare  the  Braxton  profile  engraving  as  published  by 
Burns  from  the  Hunt  work,  with  the  full-faced  etching  re- 
cently issued,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  likenesses 
were  from  the  same  original. 

"There  are  Ouher  curious  circamstaaces  and  corrobora- 
tions in  regard  to  these  Hunt  likenesses,  althoagh  so  roughly 
executed.  That  of  Lewis  Morris  is  a  case  in  point.  I  had 
never  before  seen  a  portrait  of  Morris,  except  in  Trumbull's 
picture  as  a  young  man;  and  this  Hunt  representati5n  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  his  descendants  now  living  in 
New  York,  with  whom  I  have  been  personally  acquainted 
both  in  the  present  and  past  generation,' 

"A  Miss  Morris,  of  the  family  of  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  has 
stated  to  me,  that  the  portrait  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  Signer, 
which  this  wood-cut  in  Hant  so  closely  resembles,  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  her  father,  near  Will- 
town,  South  Carolina:  but  during  Sherman's  march,  a  party 
of  officers  stopped  at  the  house  to  obtain  some  refreshments, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  who  were 
alone.  After  the  meal,  one  of  the  officers  arose  from  the 
table,  and  with  his  sword  destroyed  this  picture  as  he  left 
the  room.  Miss  Morris,  on  being  shown  the  Hunt  likeness 
of  her  ancestor,  the  Signer,  said  that  it  had  evidently  been 
copied  from  the  family  portrait. 

"  The  Morton  was  not  engraved  from  the  Hunt  work,  as 
his  descendants  held,  that  there  never  had  been  a  portrait 
painted  of  him.  Yet  I  now  think,  that  this  evidence  proves 
nothing,  except  that  they  do  not  happen  to  know  of  any; 
for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  day  for  every  public  man  to 
have  his  portrait  painted  — and  the  family  portraits  were 
about  the  only  wall  decorations  in  use. 

"The  Smith  and  Taylor  were  copied  from  two  wood-cuts, 

'  Lossing,  in  his  Field  Book,  and  Brotherhead,  in  two  editions  of  his 
Book  of  the  Signers,  substantially  copy  Trumbull;  though  Brotherhead,  in, 
the  first  edition  of  his  work,  reverses  the  view.  W.  A.  P.  Morris,  of  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  a  grandson  of  the  Signer,  has  a  likeness  of  his  father.  Gen.  Ja- 
cob Morris;  and  both  father  and  son,  in  addition  to  their  baldness,  indi- 
cate other  points  of  resemblance  to  bath  the  M:)rri3  engraving  in  tlie 
Burns'  series,  and  the  Trumbull  picture. 
26-H.  C. 
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Tvhicli  I  purchased,  among  some  odds  and  ends,  at  the  Teff  fc 
sale  of  autograph^-,  in  March,  1867;  and  were  of  much  larger 
size,  and  of  older  date,  but  evidently  from  the  same  source 
as  the  wood-cuts  in  the  Hunt  book  —  from  some  older  work 
from  which  they  were  copied.  The  authenticity  of  these 
likenesses,  however,  must  remain  in  doubt.  I  was  surprised 
to  find,  that  the  Tefffc  wood-cuts  of  Smith  and  Taylor,  and 
Ihe  likenesses  in  Hunt's  book  were  evidently  from  the  same 
source,  though  the  Hunt  ones  were  only  about  half  the  size 
of  the  Tefft  cuts.  While  this  was  on  my  mind.  Dr.  B.  J. 
Lossing  paid  me  a  visit;  and  as  he  had  been  an  engraver,  I 
showed  him  one  of  the  Tefffc  wood-cuts,  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  anything  about  them.  He  pointed  to  the  engrav- 
ers name  on  the  block,  showing  that  the  period  when  these 
cuts  were  made  ante-dated  Hunt's  work  —  the  engraver  dy- 
ing about  1820.     These  two  wood-cuts  have  since  been  lost. 

*'  The  Rodney  was  the  only  '  make-up '  of  the  whole  set 
issued  by  Burns.  It  was  done  by  St.  Memin,  from  the  por- 
trait of  the  Signer's  nephew,  C^5ar  A.  Rodney,  whose  pro- 
file bore  a  remarkable  resenablance  to  his  uncle,  as  I  had 
been  informed  by  different  members  of  his  family. 

"Regarding  Hunt's  Panorama,  so  often  referred  to  iu  con- 
nection with  the  Burns  engravings,  I  may  add,  that  it  was 
evidently  written  for  the  purpose  of  using  a  number  of  odd 
plates  and  wood-blocks  of  different  styles,  originally  gotten 
up  for  other  purposes.  Munsell  told  me,  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  origin  of  the  portraits,  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  take  a  lot  of  old  plates  for  a  bad  debt,  and  these 
were  among  the  collection — and  the  book  was  written  to 
utilize  them. 

"And  yet  Mr.  Munsell  has,  in  a  playful  way,  stated  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  imprints,  that  these  engravings  were  the 
result  of  the  imagination  of  a  5^oung  English  artist,  closeted 
in  a  room,  and  inspired  by  beer  and  tobacco.  1  never  saw 
a  man  laugh  more  heartily  than  Munsell  did,  when  telling 
the  late  F.  S.  Hoffman  and  myself  how  easily  he  gulled  a 
friend  of  his  with  the  story  of  shutting  up  an  English  en- 
graver to  prepare  a  set  of  the  Signers  for  him;  that  this 
friend  seemed  to  want  something  of  the  kind,  so  he  gave 
Mm  a  tough  yarn. 
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"But,  instead  of  these  Hunt  engravings  being  a  cheat  and 
deception,  it  is  evident  that  those  of  them  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  are  fair,  as  regards  likenesses,  though  very 
poorly  executed.  The  volume  is  filled  with  portraits,  and 
many  of  them  we  can  identify  by  comparison  with  other 
likenesses,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  artist  had  an  orig- 
inal to  copy  from  in  almost  every  instance. 

"  Mr.  Burns  did  a  good  work  in  adding  so  many  authentic 
portraits,  while  the  uncertain  ones,  to  complete  the  series, 
were  done  by  request,  for  illustrations.  I  wish  that  we  had 
authentic  portraits  for  the  whole  number;  but  until  they 
can  be  found,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  what  I  have,  feeling 
that  full  justice  has  been  done  them  in  the  ideal,  if  ever 
proved  so.  I  believe  that  portraits  once  existed  of  the  whole; 
for  the  custom  was  too  general  at  the  time  these  men  lived, 
and  they  may  yet  be  found.  But  until  then,  no  one  can  say 
positively,  that  some  of  these  portraits  are  without  founda- 
tion—  for  the  opposite  opinion  could  be  as  well  held." 

These  views  of  Dr.  Emmet  are  thoughtful  and  judicious. 
Another  well-known  and  intelligent  collector,  Robert  C. 
Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  remarks:  "Some  of  Mr.  Burns' 
series  of  the  Signers  are  doubtful;  but  if  we  desire  to  illus- 
trate their  writings,  what  better  can  we  do?"  We  may  feel 
thankful  that  we  have  so  many  likenesses  of  the  Signers 
that  are  of  such  well-established  excellence  and  authenticity; 
and  of  the  few  uncertain  ones,  we  may  very  properly  treas- 
ure them  in  our  illustrations  until  more  reliable  ones  can  be 
discovered. 

One  such  discovery  has  recently  occurred,  as  is  learned 
from  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  who  writes:  "At 
the  New  Orleans  Exhibition  of  1885, 1  found  a  photograph 
of  Carter  Braxton,  in  the  Virginia  display.  On  inquiry,  at 
Richmond,  it  turned  out  to  be  genuine,  and  we  have  etched  it." 
Dr.  Fogg,  of  Boston,  writes  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Bartlett 
likeness  of  the  Hall  series  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  paint- 
ing of  that  Signer  by  Trumbull,  preserved  in  the  old  home- 
stead at  Stratham,  N.  H.,  which  has  been  engraved  at  private 
hands,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society.    It  is  believed,  too,  that  there  is  a  likeness^  of  Lynch 
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extant,  as  it  has  been  promised  by  his  friends  for  Indepen- 
dence Hall. 

Might  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  Morton  likeness,  from 
Hunt's  Panorama  re  produced,  or  one  made  from  promi- 
nent family  traits  suggested  by  its  members,  rather  than 
have  none  at  all? 

Since  Dr.  Emmet  penned  his  statement,  touching  Hunt's 
Panorama  and  its  engravings  of  the  Signers,  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  which  he  had  overlooked,  that  while 
Hunt's  work  appeared  in  184:9,  Dr.  Lossing  had  published 
earlij  in  the  preceding  year,  his  Lives  of  the  Signers,  giving 
forty-nine  wood- cuts  of  the  Signers,  lacking  only  Thornton, 
Hart,  Morton,  Rodney,  Braxton,  Penn  and  Gwinnett;  and 
what  is  significant,  is,  that  all  of  these  forty-nine  likenesses, 
together  with  that  of  R.  R.  Livingston,  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  in  Hunt's  book,  with  slight  changes,  in  some 
instances,  in  bust  or  costume,  but  not  in  facial  expression. 
Dr.  Lossing  must  have  had  good  foundation  for  all  these 
representations  —  giving  six  more  than  Trumbull;  so  that 
Hunt,  after  all  copying  from  Lossing,  had  high  authority 
for  most  of  the  wood-cut  engravings  of  the  Signers  given  in 
his  Panorama. 

The  EUery,  Lewis  Morris,  Smith  and  Taylor  likenesses 
discussed  by  Dr.  Emmet,  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally brought  forward  by  Dr.  Lossing,  a  year  in  advance 
of  Hunt.  While  in  his  work  on  the  Signers,  Lossing  gives 
George  Taylor,  as  copied  by  Hunt;  yet  from  mere  accident 
this  Taylor  likeness  was  omitted  in  his  engraving  of  the 
Signers,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Field  Book  of 
the  Bevolution,  published  four  years  later. 

Dr.  Emmet  makes  reference  to  Mr.  Lossing's  likeness  of 
Francis  Ijightfoot  Lee  in  his  representation  of  the  Signers. 
Much  credit  is  due  Dr.  Lossing  for  the  pains  he  took  in  per- 
fecting this  engraving.  Forty-eight  of  the  Signers  are  rep- 
resented in  the  picture,  together  with  R.  R.  Livingston,  one 
of  the  Declaration  committee,  not  present  at  the  signing.  Be- 
sides F.  L.  Lee,  Dr.  Lossing  introduces  four  others,  not  given 
by  Trumbull  —  Smith,  Ross,  Stone  and  Hall.  The  eight  not 
appearing  on  Lossing's  picture  are  Thornton,  Hart,  Taylor, 
Morton,  Rodney,  Braxton,  Penn  and  Gwinnett. 
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Aside  from  the  group  of  the  Declaration  committee.  Dr. 
Lossing  thinks  he  did  not  copy  largely  from  Trumbull.  In 
his  extensive  travels  over  our  country  in  quest  of  historical 
matter,  and  while  visiting  the  families  of  the  Signers,  he, 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  not  unfrequently  discovered  better 
delineations,  and  thus  availed  himself  of  his  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement.  But  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  and 
having  gathered  and  engraved  so  many  hundred  likenesses, 
he  writes  that  he  cannot  at  this  late  day,  recall  the  sources 
from  which  he  obtained  them.  His  picture  of  the  Signers 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  invaluable  by  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  pictorial  literature  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Emmet  also  refers  to  the  Ellerv  likeness  in  Hunt's 
Panorama  as  being  the  same  as  that  given  in  an  unfinished 
plate,  in  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
At  the  sale  of  the  literary  effects,  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  ago,  of  the  late  W.  P.  Wiggins,  a  book-dealer  of  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Burns,  of  New  York,  purchased  a  copy  of  an  en- 
graving of  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration,  very  different 
from  Trumbull's,  some  of  the  Signers  having  only  the 
heads,  but  the  plate  contained  a  large  number  of  the  Sign- 
ers; that  Mr.  Wiggins,  learning  of  the  plate,  got  permission 
to  have  a  few  impressions  taken  from  it.  Dr.  Emmet  has 
the  impression  obtained  by  Mr.  Burns.  Dr.  S.  A.  Green 
states,  that  the  unfinished  copper  plate,  about  twenty- two 
by  twenty- eight  inches  in  size,  was  presented  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  in  1859,  by  Hon.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  who  says  that  he  obtained  it  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
Revere  Copper  Company,  of  Boston.  The  treasurer  received 
it  among  a  lot  of  scrap  copper,  and  was  curious  to  learn 
something  of  its  history;  but  was  unable  to  discover  any- 
thing. The  artist  is  unknown,  and  the  plate  itself  reveals 
nothing  of  its  origin. 

The  Morton  engraving  in  Hunt's  Biographical  Panorama, 
Mr.  Charles  Roberts  writes,  does  not,  he  is  informed,  resem- 
ble the  family.  ''  I  remember,"  he  adds,  "John  S.  Morton, 
who  lived  near  us,  and  our  families  visited.  I  understand 
that  he  made  every  effort  to  obtain  a  portrait  of  his  ances- 
tor, the  Signer,  but  without  success;  and  placed  a  tablet  in- 
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stead  in  Independence  Hall.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
authentic  portrait  of  Morton."  Mr.  Stauffer  adds:  "  There 
is  no  portrait  extant  of  Morton, save  one  through  amedium- 
istic  source  —  the  family  have  none;  every  branch  having 
been  diligently  interviewed," 

The  late  B.  B.  Thatcher,  of  Boston,  a  noted  litter^ateur  and 
autograph  collector  of  his  day,  declared,  over  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  formation  of  a  set  of  autographs  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
American  collectors  —  many  having  attempted  it,  and  but 
few  succeeded.  Brotherhead,  in  his  monograph  on  his  visit  to 
Mr.  Dreer's  collection  of  autographs,  in  1857,  speaking  of 
his  full  set  of  the  Signers,  adds:  "We  know  many  indus- 
trious collectors,  and  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  collect 
even  those  that  are  considered  the  most  common.  In  a  few 
years,  such  a  collection  will  brin^  an  extrordinary  price;" 
and  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Book  of  the  Signers,  ISttl,  he 
says:  "  Both  at  home  and  abroad,  every  document,  letter, 
or  signature  from  the  hand  of  a  Signer,  has  become  valua- 
ble; and  tlie  autographs  of  some  of  these  worthies,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain.  A  complete  set  is  of  the  extremest 
rarity" — adding,  that  autographs  of  Hey  ward,  Ross,  Har- 
rison, Hall,  Livingston  and  Hopkins  are  scarce;  while  those 
of  Lewis  Morris,  Stockton,  Hart,  Morton,  Taylor,  Wythe, 
Penn,  Hewes  Lynch,  Middleton,  and  Gwinnett  "  are  almost 
impossible  to  obtain,  even  a  signature;  and  that  others  are 
becoming  rare,  and  bear  a  high  value  in  proportion  to  their 
scarcity."  Mr.  Burns  declared,  in  1870,  when  the  supply 
was  less  exhausted  than  now,  that  a  collection  of  autographs 
of  the  Signers  was  by  no  means  easy  to  be  brought  together; 
while  the  late  Mr.  Sabin,  a  year  later,  said  that  "  the  forma- 
tion of  a  set  now  is  excessively  difficult." 

It  is,  therefore,  na  small  marvel  that  our  Society  should, 
at  this  late  day,  have  succeeded  in  completing  our  collec- 
tion, after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  efforts  —  aided  by  that 
prince  of  autograph  collectors,  Charles  De  F.  Barns,  of  New 
York.  Our  set  is  as  yet  unbound,  purposely  delaying  that  final 
completion  of  the  work,  with  the  hope  of  possibly  substitut- 
ing full  letters  for  some  of  the  five  signed  documents  of 
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Hart,  Morton,  Hey  ward,  Middleton  and  Gwinnett  —  the 
chances  are,  however,  too  faint  to  warrant  an  expectation; 
and  of  the  other,  the  Lynch  signature,  which  is  a  good  one, 
there  is  not  the  least  prospect  whatever  of  improving  it. 
Another  motive  for  delay  in  binding  the  collection,  is  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  number  of  engravings  for  appropriate 
illustrations. 

When  ultimately  bound,  they  might  possibly  be  com- 
pressed into  three  volumes:  one  for  each  of  the  old  divisions  of 
the  Union  —  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States.  But  it 
is  much  more  probable,  that  the  accumulation  of  illustrative 
matter,  views  and  engravings,  will  render  it  advisable  to 
extend  the  number  of  volumes  to  perhaps  eight  —  viz.:  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  with  their  illustrations,  eight 
Signers;  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  six;  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  nine;  Pennsylvania,  nine;  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land, seven;  Virginia,  seven;  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  ten.  The  eighth  volume  to  be  composed  of  fac 
similes  of  the  Declaration,  a  printed  broadside  of  the  Dec- 
laration, published  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island,  July  12,  1776,  a  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  July  10, 1776,  containing  the  Declaration;  to- 
gether with  autographs  of  Charles  Tomson,  the  Secretary 
of  Congress,  and  of  those  members  who  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion, but  were  not  present  when  the  engrossed  copy  of  the 
Declaration  was  subsequently  signed. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  the  autograph  letters  and  docu- 
ments, with  appropriate  illustrations,  and  letter  press  of 
iia.nderson's  Biograjjhy  of  the  Signers,  with  perhaps  selec- 
tions from  Brotherhead's  Book  of  the  Signers, sdl  inlaid,  and 
properly  bound,  would  present  a  noble  record  of  the  Fath- 
ers of  American  Independence. 

A  brief  catalogue  of  our  Society's  set  of  these  almost 
priceless  letters  and  documents  cannot  prove  otherwise  than 
interesting  —  noting  their  dates,  number  of  pages,  general 
condition,  and,  in  some  instances,  th.e  matter  to  which  they 
relate. 

An  explanation  seems  proper  of  the  abbreviations  used  in 
describing  different  kinds  of  autographs,  with  their  relative 
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rank  or  value.  In  making  a  collection  of  autographs,  all 
seek  to  obtain,  if  possible,  A.  L.  S. —  autograph  letters  signed 
—  as  the  best  and  highest  class  of  specimens.  Some  regard 
L.  S. —  tetters  signed,  the  body  written  by  a  clerk  —  as  next 
in  rank  of  desirableness;  but  it  would  seem  that  A.  D.  S. — 
autograph  documents  signed,  entirely  in  the  hand- writing  of 
the  Signer  —  should  be  preferred.  D.  S.  —  documents  signed, 
whether  printed,  or  written  by  another;  and  cut  signatures 
are  the  least  desirable  autographs;  yet  they  often  serve 
to  complete  sets  when  nothing  better  can  be  obtained.  Col- 
lectors constantly  endeavor  to  improve  all  these  classes  by 
better  specimens,  in  date,  size,  subject  matter,  or  condition. 

New  Hampshire  Delegation. 

1.  Josiah  Bartlett,  a.  L.  S. — autograph  letter  signed  — 
December  G,  1794,  one  page,  in  good  condition. 

2.  William  Whipple,  A.  L.  S.,  September  7,  1779,  two 
pages,  in  good  condition,  addressed  to  his  associate  Signer, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  congratulating  his  friend  on  "  the  late  happy 
event  between  England  and  Spain" —  i.  e.,  their  getting  by 
the  ears,  by  which  the  struggling  young  Republic  hoped  to 
profit. 

3.  Matthew  Thornton,  A .  L.  S.,  October  9, 1 775,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

Massachusetts  Delegation. 

4  John  Hancock,  A.  L.  S.,  September  9, 1780,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

5.  Samuel  Adams,  A.  L.  S.,  March  14th,  1768,  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Boston,  which,  says  that  experienced  and 
competent  judge  of  autographs,  C.  DeF.  Burns,  "  is  really 
the  most  satisfactory  specimen  of  the  name  I  have  ever 
had."  It  covers  two  pages,  dated,  signed,  and  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Adams  —  a  beautiful  sample  of  chirography, 
finely  preserved.  It  conveys  facts  of  interest  concerning 
the  poverty  of  the  Bostonians,  and  its  causes,  a  few  years 
anterior  to  the  Revolution,  viz.: 
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To  the  Free-holders  arid  other  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  An- 
nual Town  Meeting  assembled,  March  Hth,  1768: 

The  Memorial  of  Samuel  Adams  showeth: 

That  your  Memoralist  was  chosen  by  said  Town  in  the  year  1764,  a  Col- 
lector of  Taxes,  —  in  which  capacity  he  had  before  served  the  Town  for 
nine  years  successively  —  and  being  duly^sworn,  had  the  Province,  Town 
and  County  taxes,  assessed  the  same  year,  accordingly  committed  to  him 
to  collect;  at  the  same  time  he  became  bound  to  the  Town  Treasurer,  with 
suretys,  in  the  penal  sums  of  Five  thousand  Pounds  for  the  payment  of 
the  same  into  the  respectives  Treasurys. 

That  with  all  possible  diligence,  and  with  his  best  discretion,  he  attended 
his  duty;  but  was  greatly  retarded  by  means  of  the  small  pox,' which  then 
prevailed  in  the  Town,  and  other  obstructions:  So  that  he  was  unable  to 
make  any  great  Progress,  till  a  new  year  came  on,  when  a  new  Tax  was 
levied,  on  the  same  Persons  who  remained  indebted  to  him  as  aforesaid, 
which  Tax  was  committed  to  another  person  to  collect.  That  the  Town 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  which  the  next  year  ensued,  by 
Reason  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Confusion  consequent  thereupon;  which 
in  a  great  Measure  interrupted  the  course  of  Business  of  every  kind.  By 
all  which  there  became  a  Burden  of  three  years'  taxes  upon  those  Persons, 
many  of  them  at  least,  who  had  not  paid  your  Memorialist  for  the  said 
year  1764. 

That  the  Town,  the  last  year,  saw  fit  to  direct  their  Treasurer  to  put  the 
Bond  afore'd  in  suit;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  obtained  a  Judg- 
ment thereon;  and  altho'  your  Mem'st  has  since  been  able  to  lessen 
the  sum  by  Payments  into  the  Treasury,  yet  there  still  remains  a  large 
balance  due,  which  your  Treasurer,  if  called  on,  can  ascertain. 

Now  your  Memorialist  prays  the  Town  to  take  the  matter,  with  all  its 
circumstances,  inta candid  consideration,  and  grant  him  a  further  Time 
to  collect  his  out-standing  Debts,  that  he  may  be  enabled  thereby  to  com- 
pleat  the  Obligation  of  his  Bond:  Or  otherwise,  that  the  Town  will  do  that 
which  to  them  shall  seem  good. 

With  all  due  respects  to  the  Town, 

SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

6.  John  Adams,  A.  L.  S.,  November  7,  1789,  two  pages,  in 
good  condition. 

7.  Robert  I'reat  Paine,  A.  L.  S.,  February  11,  1703,  two 
pages,  in  good  condition. 

8.  Elbridge  Gerry,  A.  L.  S.,  April  27,  1814,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 
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Ehode  Island  Dplegation. 

9.  Stephen  Hopkins,  A.  L.  S.,  June  17, 1758  —  a  note  to  the 
House  of  Deputies  of  that  Province,  about  surgeons  for  the 
R.  I.  regiment  then  in  service,  one  page,  in  good  condition. 

10.  William  Ellery,  A.  L.  S.,  May  21,  178G,  one  page, in 
good  condition. 

Connecticut  Delegation. 

11.  Roger  Sherman,  A.  L.  S.,  July  26,  1765,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

12.  Samuel  Huntington,  A.  L.  S.,  April  28,  1785,  two 
pages,  in  good  condition. 

13.  Oliver  Wolcott,  A.  L.  S.,  June  17. 1786,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

New  York  Delegation. 

15.  William  Floyd,  A.  L.  S.,  dated  Philadelphia,  August 
10, 1776,  expressing  anxiety  to  hear  about  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs on  Lond  Island,  where  he  then  resided  —  "What  has 
become  of  Gen.  Woodhull,  Mr.  Hobart,  Treadwell  and 
Smith  —  what  about  my  family  —  who  escaped,  or  what 
must  they  submit  to?"    Two  pages,  in  good  condition. 

16.  Philip  Livingston,  A.  L,  S.,  November  11, 1751,  one 
page,  in  good  condition. 

17.  Francis  Lewis,  A.  L,  S.,  July  13, 1779,  one  page,  in 
good  condition.  "Doctor  Witherspoon  and  Col.  Atlee," 
writes  Mr.  Lewis,  "two  of  the  committee  sent  to  Benning- 
ton, are  returned,  and  yesterday  offered  their  report  to 
Congress,  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  of- 
ficially received,  as  the  two  others  from  Connecticut  did  not 
join  them  at  the  conference.  *  *  *  q^j. 
cruisers  have  of  late  been  successful  —  two  valuable  prizes 
arrived  here  yesterday  and  the  day  before." 

18.  Lewis  Morris,  A.  L.  S.,  March  6,  1781,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 
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New  Jersey  Delegation. 

19.  Richard  Stockton,  A.  L.  S.,  April  5,  1779,  on  land 
matters,  one  page,  in  good  condition. 

20.  John  Witherspoon,  A.  L.  S.,  December  19,  1785,  one 
page,  in  good  condition. 

21.  Francis  Hopkinson,  A.  L.  S.,  July  SI,  1777  —  instruc- 
tions to  Capts.  Barry  and  Reed,  two  pages,  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

22.  John  Hart,  A.  D.  S.,  an  account  of  two  pages,  and 
endorsement,  January  1, 1778,  in  good  condition. 

23.  Abraham  Clark,  A.  L.  S.,  January  9,  1791,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

Pennsylvania  Delegation. 

24.  Robert  Morris,  A.  L.  S.,  March  18,  1795,  one  page,  in 
good  condition  —  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  sword 
of  the  late  Admiral  Paul  Jones,  which  Mr.  Morris  says  he 
"  presented  to  Com.  John  Barry,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
present  American  Navy,  who  will  never  disgrace  it." 

25.  Benjamin  Rush,  A.  L.  S.,  July  25,  179G,  two  pages,  in 
good  condition. 

26.  Benjamin  Franklin,  A.  L.  S.,  London,  May  2,  1770  — 
addressed  to  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, Georgia: 

"Sir, —  Your  favor  of  February  21,  was  duly  delivered  to  me  by  Mr. 
Preston,  I  immediately  bespoke  the  Mace  agreeable  to  your  orders,  and 
was  assured  it  should  be  worked  upon  with  diligence,  so  that  I  hope  to 
have  it  ready  to  send  with  the  Gowns  by  a  ship  that  I  understand  goes 
directly  to  Georgia  sometime  next  month.  By  the  estimation  of  the 
Jeweller,  who  undertook  it,  the  cost  will  not  exceed  £80.  What  the 
Gowns  will  amount  to,  I  have  not  yet  learnt;  but  suppose  £100  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  whole.  I  esteem  myself  highly  honored  by 
your  Government  in  being  appointed,  as  you  inform  me,  a  second  time 
their  Agent.  I  shall  rejoice  in  any  opportunity  of  rendering  effectual  ser- 
vice to  the  Province.  I  beg  you  will  present  my  thankful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  several  branches  of  your  Legislature,  and  assure  them  of 
my  faithful  endeavors  in  the  execution  of  any  commands  I  may  receive 
from  them." 

27.  John  Morton,  D.  S.,  a  commission  as  speaker  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  July  8, 1776,  in  good  condition. 
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28.  George  Clymer,  A.  L.  S.,  May  7,  1794,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

29.  James  Smith,  A.  L.  S.,  August  2,  1779,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

30.  George  Taylor,  A.  L.  S.,  April  18,  1757,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

31.  James  Wilson,  A.  L.  S.,  June  18, 1792,  three  pages,  in 
good  condition  —  on  land  matters,  addressed  to  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Carrollton,  with  a  page  of  holograph  notes  of  Mr. 
Carroll's  reply. 

32.  George  Ross,  A.  L.  S.,  January  20,  1779,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

Delaware  Delegation. 

33.  Cjssar  Eodney,  A.  L.  S.,  August  13, 1779,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

34.  George  Read,  A.  L.  S.,  September  25, 1797,  two  pages, 
in  good  condition. 

35.  Thomas  McKean,  A.  L.  S.,  January  4,  1787,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

Maryland  Delegation. 

36.  Samuel  Chase,  A.  L.  S,,  March  16, 1785,  on  business 
matters,  three  pages,  in  good  condition. 

37.  William  Paca,  A.  L.  S.,  April  5,  1772,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

38.  Thomas  Stone,  A.  L.  S.,  May  26, 1786,  two  pages,  in 
good  condition. 

39.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,   A.  L,  S.,  July  18, 
1790,  one  page,  in  good  condition.    Also  a  letter  from  the 
Signer's  father,  dated  August  3,  1775,  addressed  to  "Dear^ 
Charley"^  and  directed    to  "  Charles  Carroll,  of    Carroll- 
ton." 

Virginia  Delegation. 

40.  George  Wythe,  A.  L.  S.,  April  26,  1790,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

41.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  A.  L.  S.,  January  20,  1793,  two 
pages,  in  good  condition. 

42.  Thomas  Jefferson,  A.  L.  S.,  August  7,  1814,  business 
matters,  two  pages,  in  good  condition. 
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43.  Benjamin  Harrison,  A.  L.  S.,  May  11,  1788,  two 
pages,  in  good  condition. 

44.  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  A.  L.  S.,  July  30,  1785,  business 
matters,  three  pages,  in  good  condition. 

45.  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  A.  L.  S.,  May  3,  1771,  three 
pages,  in  good  condition. 

46.  Carter  Braxton,  A.  L.  S.,  September  8,  1784,  two 
pages,  in  good  condition. 

North  Carolina  Delegation. 

47.  William  Hooper,  A.  L.  S.,  August  2, 1?87,  two  pages, 
in  good  condition. 

48.  Joseph  Hewes,  A.  L.  S.,  May  15,  1776,  one  page,  in 
good  condition;  stating  that  about  three  tons  of  powder  had 
been  voted  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  North  Carolina,  and 
had  been  forwarded  in  twenty-five  pork  barrels,  in  three 
wagons. 

49.  John  Penn,  A.  L.  S.,  June  7, 1778,  one  page,  in  good 
condition. 

South  Carolina  Delegation. 

50.  Edward  Rutlbdge,  A.  L.  S.,  May  12,  1795,  two  pages, 
in  good  condition. 

51.  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr.,  document  signed,  March  29, 
1788,  in  good  condition. 

Also  an  autograph  document,  attributed  to  him,  but,  prob- 
ably, only  a  copy,  not  signed,  two  pages  of  doggerel  —  en- 
titled "  A  song  made  at  St.  Augustine,"  no  date,  but  during 
1780-81,  while  a  prisoner  there,  captured  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston.  This  song  in  part  appears  in  Johnson's  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Revolution,  pages  269-270,  and  entire  in  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian,  May,  1871.  Garden  in  his  Anecdotes,  men- 
tions that  Judge  Heyward  wrote  patriotic  songs,  with  which 
to  enliven  his  fellow  prisoners,  copies  of  which  were  made  for 
their  use. 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  Judge  Heyward  composed 
the  song  preserved  in  this  copy,  yet,  on  comparison  of  this 
manuscript  with  his  autograph  signature,  and  fac  similes 
of  his  chirography,  it  is  questionable  if  this  is  a  holograph 
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copy  — it  is,  at  least,  and  ancient  transcript,  made  in  1780-81, 
by  one  of  his  associates  at  St.  Augustine. 

5-2.  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  signature  only,  from  the  fly  leaf 
of  a  book  which  once  belonged  to  him  — certified  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gilman,  of  Charleston,  that  he  presented  Lynch 
signatures  to  I.  K.  Tefft;  with  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague's 
certificate,  that  he  obtained  this  signature  from  Mr.  Teff t, 
which  he  transferred  to  Dr.  Emmet,  from  whom  Mr.  Burns 
obtained  it  for  this  collection.  Fortun^ite,  indeed,  is  the 
collector  who  gets  a  genuine  Lynch  signature,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  signature  only. 

53.  Arthur  Middleton,  document  signed,  May  20,  1782, 
in  good  condition. 

Georgia  Delegation. 

54.  Button  Gwinnett,  document  signed.  May  6, 1777,  in 
good  condition.  Gwinnett's  autograph,  like  Lynch's,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

55.  Lyman  Hall,  A,  L.  S.,  March  30,  1759,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

56.  George  Walton,  A.  L.  S.,  February  24,  1784,  two 
pages,  in  good  condition. 

Thus  the  catalogue  shows  fifty  full  autograph  letters  in 
the  collection  of  our  Society,  of  which  those  of  Floyd  and 
Hewes  were  written  in  1776,  and  ten  others  during  the 
Revolutionary  period.  There  is  no  hope  of  improving  the 
Lynch  signature,  which  is  a  good  one;  while  the  prospect 
of  bettering  the  others.  Hart,  Morton,  Hey  ward,  Middleton 
and  Gwinnett  is  scarcely  more  encouraging.  As  it  is,  the 
set  is  a  fine  one,  in  good  condition  throughout;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  may  well  felicitate  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  so  rich  a  treasure. 

In  addition  to  these  fifty-six  autographs  proper  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration,  we  have,  to  appropriately  ac- 
company them,  an  A.  L.  S.,  August  11,  1783,  of  Charles 
Thomson,  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  whose  name  attests 
the  passage,  and  the  signing,  of  the  Declaration;  also  an  A. 
L.  S.  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  August,  2,  1810,  one  page,  in 
good  condition,  referring  to  his  flocks  of  sheep  and  wool; 
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an  A.  L.  S.  of  Henry  Wisner,  October  9,  1778,  one  page, 
somewhat  stained,  otherwise  in  good  condition;  and  an  A. 
L.  S.  of  George  Clinton,  August  2,1794,  referring  to  supplies 
for  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  one  page,  in  good  condition. 
Livingston  was  one  of  the  drafting  committee  of  the  Dec- 
laration, while  Clinton  and  Wisner's  votes  were  recorded  in 
its  favor;  but,  unfortunately  for  their  fame,  all  three  were 
called  away  from  Congress  by  public  duties  at  home,  before 
the  final  engrossment  of  the  document  on  parchment  for 
the  signatures  of  the  members  —  Livingston  even  before  the 
vote  upon  its  passage;  but  all  were  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  measure,  and  in  full  faith  that  the  times  and  the  cir- 
cumstances demanded  its  adoption. 

There  is  also  in  the  collection  an  A.  L.  S.  of  John  Dickin- 
son, of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  September  8,  1787,  in 
good  condition.  Pie  had  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
most  steady  and  powerful  opponents  of  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  Great  Britain  against  the  Colonies;  but  when  Inde- 
pendence was  brought  forward,  he  opposed  it  in  debate  and 
vote  as  premature.  There  was  no  better  patriot  in  the 
country;  and  though  temporarily  retired  from  Congress,  he 
was  the  next  year  made  a  Brigadier  General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania militia,  and  two  years  later  re-entered  Congress  as  a 
member  from  Delaware.  His  services  were  important  to  his 
country.     He  died  in  1808,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Mr.  Niles,  in  his  Weekly  Register  of  January  3,  1818,  re- 
lates this  interesting  incident  of  Dickinson,  "  as  showing 
the  power  of  the  mind  abstracted  from  personal  sensibilities: 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  then  residing  at  Wilnaington, 
Delaware,  as  I  passed  the  house  of  the  late  venerable  John 
Dickinson,  at  12  o'clock  in  the  day,  he  was  standing  in  the 
door,  and  invited  me  in.  After  reproving  me  for  not  having 
called  to  see  him,  for  he.  had  been  a  little  unwell,  he  said 
that  he  would  have  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  —  the  first  that 
he  had  drank  for  six  weeks.  After  taking  a  couple  of 
glasses  in  instant  succession,  he  suddenly  sat  down,  and 
abruptly  asked  me,  what  I  thought  of  the  discussion  then 
going  on  in  Congress  on  the  great  question  about  the  Judi- 
ciary?'    Having  very  briefly  given  my  opinion,  he  said  in  a 

'  This  discussion  occurred  during  the  session  of  Congress  of  1801-1803. 
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sprightly  manner,  '  I'll  tell  thee  mine'— on  which  he  began 
an  argument,  soon  he  became  animated,  and  was  uneasy  in 
his  seat.  As  he  proceeded,  he  elevated  his  voice,  and, 
finally,  rising  slowly  and  unconsciously  from  his  chair,  he 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  addressed  me  as  if  I  had  been  the 
chairman  of  a  Legislative  body,  with  all  its  members  present. 
I  never  have  heard  a  discourse  that  was  comparable  to  this 
speech  for  its  fire  and  spirit,  poured  forth  like  a  torrent,  and 
clothed  in  the  most  beautiful  and  persuasive  language.  The 
graceful  gestures  of  the  orator,  his  fine  and  venerable  figure, 
interesting  countenance,  and  locks  '  white  as  wool,'  formed 
a  tout  ensemble  that  rivited  me  to  the  chair  with  admiration. 
"  His  delirium,  if  it  may  be  so  called',  lasted  nearly  half  an 
hour,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  family  entering 
the  room.  He  stopped  instantly,  with  a  word  half -finished 
on  his  lips,  and  sat  down  in  great  confusion — apologized 
for  his  strange  behavior,  and  entirely  dropped  the  subject. 
Mr.  Dickinson  v/as  an  elegant  speaker,  and  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  scholars  that  our  country  has  produced;  but, 
perhaps,  he  never  pronounced  a  speech  so  eloquent,  so 
chaste,  and  so  beautiful,  as  that  which  he  delivered  before 
me  as  stated.  It  was  his  soul  rather  than  his  person  that 
acted  on  the  occasion,  and  a  master-spirit  it  was.'  The 
argument  was  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  act." 

'  It  cannot  reasonably  be  charged,  or  suspected,  that  this  was  a  case  of 
simulation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  Conceding  Mr.  Niles  as  a  cred- 
ible and  reliable  witness,  then  indeed,  a  "  master  spirit "  must  have  con- 
trolled this  great  statesman  of  the  Revolution  on  this  notable  occasion. 
Mr.  Niles  had  all  his  life  mingled  with  the  great  orators  of  our  country, 
and  must  have  been  familiar  with  their  forensic  efforts,  and  yet  declares 
that  he  "never  heard  a  discourse  that  was  comparable  to  this  speech." 

Such  an  exhibition  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  experiences  recorded  in 
the  Bible — "the  gift  of  tongues,"  "spiritual  gifts,"which  the  Rev.  Drs. 
McClintock  and  Strong,  in  their  Cyclopedia  of  Religious  Literature,  pro- 
nounce as  "utterances  of  a  spiritual  kind";  or,  as  Smith,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  defines  spiritual  gifts  as  "a  distinctly  linguistic  power." 

Whatever  may  be  the  definition  of  this  power,  as  God  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day  and  forever,  and  both  He  and  his  laws  alike  unchangeable, 
we  may  very  properly  conclude,  that  what  was  permissible  in  the  days  of 
Pentecost,  when  men  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance,  was  permissible  with  John  Dickinson,  and  also  with 
trance-speakers  of  modern  times. 
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Prominent  among  the  few  negative  votes  to  the  Declara- 
tion was  that  of  Joseph  Galloway,  also  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  who  had  long  filled  a  conspicious  position  in 
the  affairs  of  that  Colony.  After  opposing  Independence, 
and  retiring  from  Congress,  he  became  a  Tory,  and' went  to 
England.  An  autograph  document  with  his  signature, 
August  7, 1757,  is  included  in  the  collection. 

Catalogue  of  autographs  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, belonging  to  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wiscon- 
sin: 

New  Hampshire  Delegation. 

1.  John  Langdon,  A.  L.  S.,  October  20, 1809,  three  pages, 
in  good  condition. 

2.  Nicholas  Gilman,  A.  L.  S.,  February  9,  1791,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

Massachusetts  Delegation. 

3.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  A.  L.  S.,  May  2G,  1791,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

4.  RuFus-  King,  A.  L.  S.,  September  20,  1822,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

Connecticut  Delegation. 

5.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  A.  L.  S.,  August  25,  1772, 
one  page,  in  good  condition. 

6.  Roger  Sherman,  A.  L.  S.,  August  28,  1787,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

New  York  Delegation. 

7.  Alexander  Hamilton,  A.  L.  S.,  October  7,  1794,  one 
page,  in  good  condition. 

New  Jersey  Delegation. 

8.  William  Livingston,  A.  L.  S.,  June  4,  1784,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

9.  David  Brearley,  A.  L.  S.,  May  21, 1783,  two  pages,  in 
good  condition. 

10.  Jonathan  Dayton,  A.  L.  S.,  September  26,  1808,  one 
page,  in  good  condition. 

11.  William  Paterson,  A.  L.  S.,  November  29, 1783,  one 
page,  in  good  condition. 

27— H.  C. 
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Pennsylvania  Delegation. 

13.  Benjamin  Franklin,  A.  L.  S.,  January  1, 1779,  one 
page,  in  good  condition. 

13.  Thomas  Mifflin,  A.  L.  S.,  March  30, 1787,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

14.  Robert  Morris,  A.  L.  S.,  December  21, 178G,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

15.  George  Clymer,  A.  L.  S.,  January  7,  1799,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

16.  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  A.  L.  S.,  May  1'^,  1786,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

17.  Jared  Ingersoll,  A.L.  S.,  January  27,  1789,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

18.  James  Wilson,  A.  L.  S.,  June  29,  1792,  two  pages,  in 
good  condition. 

19.  GouvERNEUR  MoRRis,  A.  L.  S.,  December  23, 1805,  one 
page,  in  good  condition. 

Delaware  Delegation. 

20.  George  Read,  A.  L.  S.,  June  10,  1787,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

21.  Gunning  Bedford,  A.  L.  S.,  February  3,  1810,  two 
pages,  in  good  condition. 

22.  John  Dickinson,  A.  L.  S.,  August  4,  1788,  one  page,. 
in  good  condition.  It  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Rush,  tendering 
his  "heartiest  congratulations  on  the  adoption  by  the 
eleventh  State,"  of  the  new  Constitution. 

23.  Richard  Bassett,  A.  L.  S.,  January  1, 1811,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

24.  Jacob  Broom,  A.  L.  S.,  May  16,  1807,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

Maryland  Delegation. 

25.  James  McHenry,  A.  L.  S.,  March  10,  1780,  two  pages, 
in  good  condition. 

26.  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  A.  L.  S.,  December 
12, 1785,  one  page,  in  good  condition. 

27.  Daniel  Carroll,  A.  L.  S.,  August  16,  17  83,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 
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Virginia  Delegation. 

!;J8.  John  Blair,  A.  L.  S.,  March  20,  1787,  two  pages,  in 
good  condition. 

29.  James  Madison,  A.  L.  S.,  February  22, 1823,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

30.  George  Washington,  A.  L.  S.,  August  28,  1796,  one 
page,  in  good  condition  —  returning  thanks  for  a  Fourth  of.. 
July  oration. 

North  Carolina  Delegation. 

31.  William  Blount,  A.  L.  S.,  July  5,  1797,  one  page,  ih- 
good  condition.  This  letter  is  interesting,  as  referring  to  his 
impeachment,  and  expulsion  from  the  United  States  Senate, 
apparently  addressed  to  some  friend  in  Tennessee,  where  he 
resided: 

"In  a  few  days,"  he  writes,  "you  will  see  published,  by  or- 
der of  Congress,  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  me  to 
James  Carey.  It  makes  a  damnable  fuss  here.  I  hope, 
however,  the  people  upon  the  Western  Waters  will  see  noth- 
ing but  good  in  it,  for  so  I  intended  it  —  especially  for  Ten- 
nessee. When  I  shall  be  in  Tennessee  is  uncertain;  but 
come  when  I  will,  I  trust  they  will  view  that  particular  act 
as  well-intended,  as  all  my  political  conduct  ever  has  been, 
towards  them. 

"I  leave  Philadelphia  in  a  few  hours,  probably  not  to  re- 
turn, to  it  shortly.  Allison  is  incog.  Nothing  is  done  for 
you.  You  had  best  look  to  yourself.  I  suspect  the  Natchez 
w'll  not  now  suit  you.    Byers  is  a  rascal." 

32.  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  A.  L.  S.,  February  25, 1794, 
one  page,  in  good  condition. 

33.  Hugh  Williamson,  A.  L.  S.,  August  4, 1?  78,  one  page, 
in  good  condition. 

South  Carolina  Delegation. 

34.  John  Rutledge,  A.  L.  S.,  April. 18,  1778,  one  page,  an 
introduction,  in  good  condition. 

35.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  A.  L.  S.,  March  16, 
1815,  three  pages,  in  good  condition. 
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3G.  Charles  Pinckney,  A.  L.  S.,  no  date  (but  written  in 
1807),  three  pages,  in  good  condition. 

37.  Pierce  Butler,  A.  L.  S.,  January  15, 1808,  two  pages, 
in  good  condition. 

Georgia  Delegation. 

38.  William  Few,  A.  L.  S.,  January  9,  1790,  one  page,  in 
good  condition. 

39.  Abraham  Baldwin,  A.  L.  S.,  January  2(1,  1791,  one 
page,  in  good  condition. 

Also  an  A.  L.  S.  of  Col.  William  Jackson,  November  2, 
1797,  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  who  attested  the 
Constitution,  one  page,  in  good  condition. 

This  enumeration  of  the  sets  of  the  Signers  of  the  Eeclar- 
ation  and  of  the  Constitution,  possessed  by  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Wisconsin,  presents  a  fiae  array  of  auto- 
graphs in  their  line  of  collection,  exceeded  in  only  a  few 
instances  in  the  Declaration  series;  while  the  Signers  of  the 
Constitution  are  represented  by  full  autograph  letters  in 
every  instance,  and  four  were  written  in  the  year  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed,  1787. 

A  subject  so  interesting  warrants  a  reference  to  similar 
collections  extant,  so  far  as  the  best  attainable  information, 
derived  from  the  principal  autograph  collectors  of  the  coun- 
try, will  enable  us  to  describe  them.  The  known  full  sets 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  are  only  twenty-two;  and 
from  the  rarity  of  several  of  the  autographs,  the  number  can 
never  be  very  much  increased. 

In  noticing  those  several  collections,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  some  rules  of  precedence.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  most  proper  to  fix  upon  the  number  of  full  auto- 
graph letters  in  a  collection;  though  their  character  and 
condition  —  whether  pretty  uniformly  in  folio  or  quarto  size 
—  and  the  extent  of  their  illustrations,  should  have  their  in- 
fluence in  determining  their  relative  standing.  A  few  col- 
lectors have  made  an  interesting  consideration  of  enhanced 
interest  and  value,  of  letters  bearing  date  in  the  Declaration 
year,  177G. 

In  view  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  mak- 
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ing  a  complete  collection  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration, 
it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  more  sets  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Constitution  have  not  been  brought  together.  The  Declara- 
tion Signers  number  fifty-six  —  those  of  the  Constitution 
only  thirty-nine;  so  there  are  only  about  two  thirds  as  many 
of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  and  none  of  them  so  practi- 
cally unobtainable  as  are  several  of  the  Signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration. While  the  statistics  show  twenty-two  sets  of  the 
Declaration  Signers,  but  sixteen  full  sets  of  the  Constitution 
Signers  are  known  to  exist. 

Other  Collections  op  Declaration  Signers. 

I.— Dr.  Thomas,  Addis  Emmet,  New  York,  His  best  set  — 
for  he  has  three  —  takes  preceience  by  common  consent. 
It  includes  fifty-four  full  autograph  letters  of  the  fifty-six 
Signers,  the  only  exceptions  being  Morton,  an  autograph 
document  signed,  and  Gwinnett,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a 
document  signed.  This  is  the  only  set  in  existence  which 
has  a  genuine  full  letter  of  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Washington,  and  obtained  by  Dr.  Emmet  from 
Dr.  Sprague,  in  a  partial  exchange,  practically  costing  Dr. 
Emmet  some  seven  hundred  dollars.  Twenty  letters  of  this 
collection  were  written  in  177G,  and  a  number  of  them  refer 
to  the  great  Declaration;  of  these,  Clark's  is  dated  July  14th, 
in  that  year,  F.  L.  Lee's,  July  16th,  Wilson's,  July  35th,  and 
Hewes,  July  28th,  and  an  important  A.  D.  S.  of  Hancock, 
July  11th.  But  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  this  set  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  elaborate  extent  of  its  illustrations. 
Dr.  Emmet's  patience  and  success  in  bringing  together  his 
illustrative  matter  is  not  merely  remarkable,  but  is  truly 
wonderful  —  greatly  excelling  any  effort  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted. 

Taking  the  historical  matter  of  Sanderson's  Lives  of  the 
Signers,  and  the  whole  of  '^Yoth.QYh.Qa.di'^  Book  of  the  Signers, 
as  the  basis,  all  inlaid  to  folio  size.  Dr.  Emmet  has  extended 
the  work  to  twenty  volumes.  The  illustrations  are  almost 
innumerable,  including  twelve  hundred  autographs,  many 
valuable  historical  documents,  old  newspapers,  original 
water-color  portraits  of  the  Signers,  together  with  a  large 
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number  of  portraits  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  many  of 
which  are  now  almost  extinct,  of  persons  mentioned  in  the 
papers  or  text,  rare  contemporaneous  views  of  places,  coats 
of  arms  of  States,  and  many  other  appropriate  illustrations, 
all  inlaid  by  Trent  on  Whatman's  drawing  paper,  of  a  uni- 
form royal  folio  size.  When  completed,  says  Mr.  Burns,  "  it 
will  be  the  grandest  monument  ever  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Signers  by  private  hands;  and  on  it,  no  expense  has 
been  spared,  and  the  print  collections  of  both  Continents 
laid  under  heavy  contributions." 

Among  the  unique  illustrations  of  this  noble  set  of  the 
Signers  are  two  early  printed  broadsides  of  the  Declaration. 
One  must  have  been  issued  as  early  as  July  5,  1776,  as  John 
Adams  on  that  day  enclosed  a  copy  to  a  lady  correspondent, 
the  letter  to  whom,  now  in  Mr.  Dreers  collection,  is  copied 
into  Dr.  Oilman's  paper  on  the  Tefft  autographs.  But  the 
second  one,  which  was  sent  out  by  order  of  Congress,  Janu- 
ary 18, 1777,  to  each  of  the  States  for  a  public  record,  also  in 
printed  form,  is  properly  attested  by  their  own  signs -man- 
ual, by  Secretary  Thomson  and  President  Hancock.  Both 
of  these  broadsides  are  about  fifteen  by  eighteen  inches  in 
size. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  such  indulgences:  "In 
one  way  or  another,"  writes  Dr.  Emmet,  "  I  have  spent 
some  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  on  the  set,  and  have  not 
yet  gotten  it  to  my  satisfaction."  All  will  agree,  that  the 
right  man  undertook  this  herculean  labor,  and  has  never 
faltered  for  a  moment  in  its  prosecution . 

While  Dr.  Emmet's  best  set  of  the  Signers  has  been  scat- 
tered through  these  twenty  volumes  of  illustrations,  he  be- 
gins to  fear  that  they  will  be  measurably  lost  in  such  a  dis- 
tribution, and  is  considering  whether  he  may  not  supply 
this  work  with  a  less  valuable  fourth  set,  which  yet  lacks 
two  specimens  for  its  completion;  and  then  put  the  best 
set  in  a  special  volume,  with  portrait  engravings,  short 
printed  Sketches,  and  fac  similes  of  autographs,  etc. 

But  Dr.  Emmet's  three  sets  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  a  fourth  wanting  only  two  spec- 
imens, and  his  collection  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitution, 
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are  by  no  means  the  only  autograph  groupings  he  has 
made.  His  tastes,  it  will  be  seen,  lead  him  to  profusely  and 
tastefully  illustrate  them  all.  His  entire  collection  nunibers 
fifty-two  volumes,  divided  into  the  following  groups  or 
series. 

1.  The  best  set  of  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, already  described,  twenty  volumes. 

2.  The  Continental  Congress,  1774-1789,  of  whose  mem- 
bership Dr.  Emmet  has  autographs  of  over  three  hundred 
and  sixty;  illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  por- 
traits, having  had  several  specially  made  for  this  purpose  — 
seventy- two  of  the  whole  number  are  believed  to  be  without 
likenesses.  Dr.  Emmet  has  been  many  years  engaged  on 
this  collection  —  gatViering  materials  for  a  biographic  a, 
sketch  of  each  member,  to  be  printed  especially  for  this 
series;  and  when  thus  completed,  it  will  embrace  six  vol- 
umes, a  wonderful  collection,  including  a  large  amount  of 
American  biography  to  be  found  no  where  else. 

3.  The  third  set  of  the  Signers  is  nicely  arranged  with 
Sanderson's  Lives  of  the  Signers,  in  eight  volumes,  fully 
illustrated. 

4.  The  Signers  of  the  Constitution,  already  adverted  to, 
in  one  volume. 

5.  The  Albany  Congress  of  1754,  twenty-five  members, 
representing  seven  Colonies,  in  one  volume.  The  printed 
illustrative  matter  is  from  the  second  volume  of  Document- 
ary History  of  Neiv  York,  and  from  Sir  Wm.  Johnson's 
papers,  giving  an  account  of  that  Congress. 

6.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress,  1765,  twenty-three  members, 
representing  nine  Colonies,  one  volume.  The  printed  matter 
has  been  taken  from  Hughes'  account  in  the  second  volume 
of  Hazard's  Register,  originally  appearing  in  Almon's  Prior 
Documents,  p.  45,  et  seq.,  and  includes  the  credentials  and 
journals. 

7.  The  first  Continental  Congress,  1774,  fifty-two  mem- 
bers, from  twelve  Colonies,  one  volume.  With  this  set  of 
autographs  of  the  delegates,  Henry  Armitt  Brown's  oration 
on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  this 
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Congress,  was  inlaid,  with  the  addition  of  specially  printed 
matter  appropriate  to  the  collection. 

8.  (Signers  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1778,  forty- 
one  autographs,  representing  thirteen  colonies,  one  volume. 

9.  The  Generals  of  the  Revolution,  both  Continental  and 
State,  eighty-six  specimens.  This  collection  has  been  se- 
lected with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  an  au- 
tograph which  is  not  of  especial  historical  value.  Griswold's 
Washington  and  Ms  Generals,  in  two  volumes,  has  been 
brought  into  requisition  for  this  group,  all  inlaid,  and  ex- 
tended to  eight  folio  volumes,  illustrated  with  portraits, 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  three  hundred  and  forty- one 
autographs. 

10.  Presidents  of  the  Old  Congress,  and  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  nearly  fifty  fine  spec- 
imens, one  volume.  Dr.  Emmet  wrote,  and  had  printed  for 
this  collection,  a  sketch  of  each  President  of  Congress,  etc., 
on  a  single  page,  to  face  the  autograph  and  engraving. 

11.  Paper  money  issued  by  the  Colonies,  about  two  thous- 
and specimens,  all  inlaid,  with  a  printed  account  of  each 
issue,  extended  to  three  volumes. 

12.  Paper  money  issued  by  Congress.  Samuel  Breck's 
Historical  Sketch  of  Paper  Money,  18i3,  as  republished  in 
18G3,  with  an  appendix  giving  in  full  the  issues  and  denom« 
inations,  used  as  the  basis  for  this  collection,  inlaid  to 
folio  size,  and  illustrated,  one  volume. 

All  these  volumes  have  special  title  pages  printed  for  them, 
with  printed  text,  head  and  tail  pieces. 

Dr.  Emmet  was  born  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  in 
1828.  His  father,  John  P.  Eaamet,  was  then,  and  for  a  peri- 
od of  nineteen  years.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Emmet's  grand- 
father, Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and  his  famous  brother, 
Robert  Emmet,  were  noted  leaders  in  the  movements  of  the 
"United  Irishmen"  in  1798;  and  Rabert,  the  younger,  again 
in  1803,  losing  his  young  life  in  the  heroic  effort  to  obtain 
freedom  for  his  distracted  country.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
the  patriot  leader,  was  long  imprisoned;  but  was  finally  lib- 
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erated,  settled  in  New  York  City  in  1804,  where  in  the  ensu- 
ing twenty-three  years  he  rose  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar. 

While  Dr.  Emmet  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  ablest 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  New  York  City,  it  is 
especially  as  an  autograph  collector  that  he  stands  pre-emin- 
ent. He  began  to  form  his  first  set  of  the  Signers  about 
1860,  since  which  he  has  prosecuted  the  collection  of  Amer- 
ican autographs  with  unusual  ardor  and  remarkable  success. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  probably  more  auto- 
graphs of  the  Signers  have  passed  through  his  hands  than 
those  of  any  one  else  in  the  country;  and  while  he  has  been 
able  to  improve  his  own  collections,  he  has  supplied  other 
collectors  with  more  than  a  single  specimen  of  all  the  Sign- 
ers, save  perhaps  those  of  Lynch  and  Gwinnett.  He  has 
thus  proved  himself  a  public  benefactor  —  well  worthy  of 
the  high  honor  Mr.  Burns  designed  to  ascribe,  when  refer- 
ring to  him  as  "  the  Premier  American  Autographer." 
'  II.— Simon  Gratz,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1856,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  an  accidental  search  among  an  accumulation  of 
family  papers  in  his  native  city  of  Philadelphia,  gave  Mr. 
Gratz  a  taste  for  gathering  autographs,  which  he  has  prose- 
cuted for  thirty  years  with  rare  discrimination  and  success. 
Mr.  Burns,  in  the  Antiquarian,  August,  1870,  stated  that  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Gratz  of  the  Signers  then  lacked  but  two 
autographs,  and  that  it  was  then  rsgarded  as  "  a  fine  series." 
That  gap  has  long  since  been  filled,  and  the  whole  set 
greatly  improved.  It  has  now  fifty-three  full  autograph 
letters  in  quarto  or  folio  size  —  the  other  three  are  Morton, 
a  folio  autograph  document  signed;  Gwinnett,  a  very  fine 
folio  autograph  document  signed,  and  Lynch,  a  cut  signa- 
ture. It  excels  Dr.  Emmett's  best  set  —  in  the  number  of 
1776  letters,  having  twenty-seven  —  one  of  which,  that  of 
Wilson,  was  written  on  the  memorable  4th  of  July  in  that 
year;  and  a  Hancock  letter  of  July  5th,  1776,  covering  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  to  one  of  the  States. 

All  the  specimens  are  choice  both  as  regards  matter  and 
condition.  It  is  largely  illustrated  with  portraits  and  views, 
as  yet  kept  loose  in  scrap-books  for  possible  further  improve- 
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ment.  No  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  improve 
its  character, 

Mr.  Gratz  needs  only  a  Lynch  to  complete  a  second  set, 
which  is  used  in  his  series  of  the  old  Congress  of  1774  — 
1789.  This  group  of  the  old  Congress  lacks  but  a  few  names 
of  being  complete.  A  duplicate  of  Lynch  he  once  possessed, 
but  spared  it  to  a  fellow  collector  to  round  out  his  set.  This 
collection  of  the  Old  Congress,  includes,  of  course,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  1774,  and  the  Signers  of  the  Confed- 
eration of  1778. 

Mr.  Gratz,  besides  a  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitution, 
has  a  complete  series  of  autographs  of  the  Generals  of 
the  Revolution  —  all  A,  L.  S.,  save  two,  one  of  which 
is  an  A.  D.  S ,  and  the  other  a  letter  signed.  He  has  also  a 
general  collection  of  autographs,  which  covers  a  very  wide 
field,  embracing  fully  25,000  specimens,  American  and 
foreign,  ancient  and  modern. 

IIL— Ferdinand  J.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia.  Born  in  that 
city,  March  2,  1812.  Mr.  Dreer  was  for  many  years  labor- 
iously engaged  as  an  assayer  and  manufacturer  of  gold 
ware,  retiring  from  active  business  in  1862.  At  twenty-two 
he  broke  down  from,  over-work,  and  has  ever  since  been  in 
feeble  health;  yet  since  he  commenced  his  autograph  gather- 
ings, about  1849,  he  has  found  pleasant  employment  in  col- 
lecting, repairing  and  arianging  his  thousands  of  rare 
letters  of  both  hemispheres,  and  illustrating  his  books  and 
manuscripts,  giving  occupation  to  both  body  and  mind,  and 
as  he  believes,  prolonging  his  days. 

Mr.  Dreer's  set  of  the  Signers^  like  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Gratz,  numbers  fifty-three  full  autograph  letters.  It  has 
been  selected  and  improved  with  great  care  and  expense. 
The  three  specimens  of  the  set  not  A.  L.  S.,  are  Morton,  A. 
D.  S.,  Gwinnett,  D.  S.,  and  Lynch,  a  cut  signature.  Next  to 
the  set  of  Mr.  Gratz,  Mr.  Dreer's  is  the  strongest  extant  in 
1776  letters,  having  twenty-one  specimens;  no  less  than 
seven  of  which  were  written  during  the  month  of  July  of 
that  year  —  R'ltledge  on  the  1st,  Clark  on  the  immortal  4th, 
John  Adams  on  the  5th,  Hancock  on  the  9th,  and  24th, 
Hewes  on  the  24th,  and  Thornton  on  the  27th.     The  Adams 
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letter  came  from  Mr,  Tefft's  incomplete  set,  and  is  noticed 
in  Dr.  Oilman's  paper  on  the  Tefft  autographs. 

Such  of  these  as  needed  it,  were  carefully  repaired,  and 
are  kept  in  cases,  without  yet  having  determined  their  final 
grouping.  Mr.  Dreer  has  fifty-one  letters  and  signed  docu- 
ments towards  a  second  set.  and  forty  towards  a  third. 

His  collection  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitution,  limited 
to  those  who  actually  signed  the  document,  are  all  A.  L.  S., 
and  is  a  very  fine  one. 

Beside  these,  Mr.  Dreer  has  no  less  than  seventy  original 
letters  of  Washington,  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  remarkably  complete  and  interesting  —  undoubt- 
edly the  largest  accumulation  of  Washington  letters  extant, 
outside  of  the  Washington  papers  preserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  has  also  over  forty  letters  of  William  Penn  and 
family;  a  large  number  of  Franklin;  no  less  than  thirty  of 
Jefferson;  and  eleven  of  Edward  Rutledge,  written  between 
1792  and  1797.  These  Washington,  Penn,  and  Franklin  let- 
ters are  exclusive  of  those  utilizad  in  various  book  illustra- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  his  own  varied  aquisitions,  Mr.  Dreer  ob- 
tained, some  thirty  years  since,  the  rich  collection  of  the  late 
Robert  Gilmor,  of  Baltimore  —  including  his  set  of  autographs 
of  the  Signers,  and  his  especially  rich  array  of  foreign  auto- 
graphs, comprising  the  most  celebrated  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
with  all  the  most  distinguished  generals,  naval  commanders, 
statesmen,  reformers,  authors,  artists,  scientists,  composers, 
musicians,  inventors,  astronomers,  explorers  and  travelers. 

Among  the  set  of  musicians,  are  Handel,  Hayden,  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  and  Bach — all  A.  L.  S.;  astronomers,  Galileo, 
Kepler,  the  elder  Herschel,  son  and  daughter,  all  A.  L.  S.; 
reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  De  Beza,  fine  A.  L.  S.; 
also  four  of  Gowper,  four  of  Pope,  four  of  Burns,  two  of 
Gray,  and  others  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Thomson,  Gay, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Campbell,  and  Leigh  Hunt's  original  of 
Abou  Ben  Adhem. 

In  1857,  Wm.  Brotherhead  wrote,  and  privately  printed, 
an  edition  of  twenty-five  copies  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Dreer's  au- 
tograph collection.    It  is  in  small  folio  size;  and  three  pages 
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of  the  fifteen  descriptive  of  all  the  groupings,  are  devoted  to 
the  American  portion,  while  twelve  are  given  to  the 
foreign.  It  is  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of  a  noble  gath- 
erir;^  of  autographs,  sparkling  with  gems  of  many  a  noted 
man  and  woman  of  both  continents. 

Many  patient  years  has  Mr.  Dreer  spent  in  arranging,  re- 
pairing aud  pressing  his  autographs,  and  adding  fly  leaves 
for  their  protection.  He  devotes  more  hours  to  these  inter- 
esting labors  than  he  ever  did  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
His  avarice  is  limited  to  the  accumulation  of  autographs, 
and  grouping  and  improving  them  for  noble  and  useful  pur- 
poses. Though  in  feeble  health,  he  declares  that  his  love 
for  collecting  and  repairing  autographs,  and  illustrating 
books  has  added  largely  to  his  happiness  as  well  as  aug- 
mented his  days. 

IV.— Prof.  Edward  H.  Leffingwell,  son  of  William  and  Sally 
Maria  Beers  Leffingwell,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  April  15, 
1803.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1823,  and 
two  years  later  was  graduated  in  medicine.  In  1835,  he 
went  to  Lima,  South  America,  remaining  there  three  years 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  when  he  removed  to  Lam- 
bayque,  in  Northern  Peru,  where  he  resided  six  years.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  1834,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Missouri;  and,  in  183G,  he  visited  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  next  year  returning  to  his  native  country, 
located  a  while  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  with  a  view  of  more 
thoroughly  prosecuting  the  study  of  physical  science,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Parker  Cleveland,  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Returning  to  St.  Louis,  he  resumed  his  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity; and  after  nearly  nine  years'  connection  with  that  insti- 
tution, when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  resigned  in  1852.  He 
subsequently  accepted  the  chair  of  Chemistrj'  and  Toxicol- 
ogy in  the  Medical  College  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  but  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  did  not  admit  his  long  continuance 
there. 

From  1855  to  1863,  he  resided  in  Boston;  since  which  he 
has  made  his  home  in  New  Haven.  He  commenced  his  au- 
tograph collections  upon  his  settlement  in  Boston.    His  full 
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set  of  the  Signers  are  all  in  folio  size,  save  that  of  Middleton, 
which  is  a  quarto.  Mj.  Burns  pronounces  it  "  a  fine  collec- 
tion." In  1857,  it  lacked  only  the  autograph  of  Paca,  which 
was  soon  after  supplied.  It  numbers  fifty-one  A.  L.  S.;  of 
the  remaining  five.  Hart  and  Morton  are  A.  D.  S.;  Hopkins, 
L.  S.;  Gwinnett,  D.  S.,  and  Lynch,  a  single  signature.  The 
set  has  several  1776  letters,  and  is  unbound,  preserved  in 
cases,  and  copiously  illustrated  with  portraits  and  engrav- 
ings, biographical  and  historical  cuttings. 

He  has  a  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the 
generals  of  the  Ravolution;  Presidents  and  Tice  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  from  AVashington  to  Bachanan  inclusive, 
with  the  heads  of  Departments,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  ministers  to  foreign  courts;  a  set  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopel  Bishops,  from  Seabury  to  Green;  a  set  of  English 
sovereigns  from  Henry  VII,  with  two  exception;  and  a  set 
of  the  En;^lish  Premiers  from  1754:  to  Lord  Beaconsfield^ 
with  a  single  exception. 

V. — Dr.  John  S.  H.  Fogg,  Boston  Mass.  Dr.  Fogg  was  born 
in  Eliot,  York  County,  Maine,  May  21, 1826,  and  commenced 
picking  up  autographs  about  the  time  of  his  graduation 
from  college,  in  1846,  making  quite  a  collection  of  old  com- 
missions, etc.  He  re-commenced  gathering  autographs  in 
1858,  and  for  a  year  or  two  collected  quite  a  good  number. 

In  1873,  he  was  postrated  by  paralysis,  and  has  ever  since 
been  confined  to  his  room,  a  constant  sufferer.  Recovering 
somewhat  from  this  attack,  he  turned  his  attention,  in  1875, 
to  forming  a  set  of  the  Signers,  of  which  he  already  had  a 
few  specimens.  He  consummated  the  collection  in  1881  — a 
wonderfully  short  period  for  such  a  difficult  accomplishment. 
Many  of  these  specimens  he  has  since  very  materially  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  Burns  declares  it  "  really  a  fine  set,"  which  its  com- 
position proves.  It  is  made  up  of  fifty  A.  L.  S.;  Hey  ward 
Middleton,  L.  S.;  Hart,  Morton,  and  Gwinnett,  D.  S.;  and 
Lynch,  a  cut  signature.  It  presents  an  unusually  strong 
array  of  letters  written  during  the  Revolutionary  period, 
numbering  forty-two;  of  which  eighteen  were  written  in 
Independence  year,  1776  —  three  in  July,  Witherspoon's  the 
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3d,  Clark's  the  9th,  and  Hopkinson^'s  the  23d.  Such  letters 
as  needed  it,  have  been  thoroughly  repaired;  all  are 
mounted  in  a  fly  in  a  wrapper,  and  the  illustrations  are 
mounted  in  the  same  wrapper.  These  illustrations  consist 
of  engravings  or  etchings  of  all  the  Signers  save  Morton; 
of  some  there  are  several  different  likenesses,  together  with 
Brotherhead's  fac  simUes  and  views.  As  yet  they  are  un- 
bound, awaiting  still  further  possible  improvement. 

Dr.  Fogg  lacks  but  three  of  a  complete  set  of  the  Albany 
Congress  of  1754;  and  all  but  four  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress of  1765.  He  has  also  completed  a  second  col- 
lection of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  Old  Congress,  1774 —  1789;  which 
lacks  but  thirty-five  of  the  total  number  of  about  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty. 

Besides  his  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitution, 
he  has  yet  other  groups  of  autographs  of  his  notable 
countrymen:  The  Colonial  and  State  Governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts; the  Annapolis  Convention  of  1786;  the  Hartford 
Convention;  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution,  lacking  only 
four:  Washington's  Aids,  nearly  complete;  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States;  nearly  all  of  the  three 
hundred  Cabinet  officers. 

"Here  I  am,"  writes  Dr.  Fogg,  " sitting  in  my  chair,  ut- 
terly helpless,  and  often  distracted  with  pain,  as  I  have  been 
for  more  than  thirteen  years.  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
make  life  tolerable  were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  these  au- 
tographs afford  me.  I  take  comfort  in  collecting,  arranging 
and  repairing  them,  associated  with  my  companion,  whose 
tastes  in  these  directions  are  in  harmony  with  mine;  for  we  " 
work  together  in  repairing  old  letters,  matching  the  paper 
used,  imitating  water  marks,  texture,  color,  and  other  par- 
ticulars —  mounting  them  to  a  uniform  size,  and  inlaying 
small  portraits  to  the  same  dimension.  Mrs.  Fogg  in  all 
these  labors,  is  equally  enthusiastic  with  me.  Thus,  you 
see,  I  have  some  blessings  in  my  cup  of  afflictions,  and  they 
are  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  my  lot,  if 
anything  could  do  it.  I  have  now  some  four  or  five  thous- 
and or  more  autographs  altogether." 
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VL— State  Historical  Society,  Madison, Wis.  This  col- 
lection has  been  some  twenty-five  years  in  accumulating  — 
originating,  in  1856,  in  a  donation  of  autographs  of  Samuel 
Adams,  Floyd,  Lewis,  Robert  Morris,  McKean,  R.  H.  Lee, 
Jefferson,  as  well  as  R.  R.  Livingston,  and  Charles  Thomson, 
from  the  late  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall.  It  was  some  years 
thereafter  before  the  idea  of  completing  a  full  set  was  re- 
solved on,  and  the  full  quota  was  made  up  in  1881,  with  sub- 
sequent improvements.  While  the  collection  is  not  strong 
in  historical  documents  of  the  Revolution,  it  takes  high 
rank  in  embracing  so  many  full  autograph  letters  —  fifty  A. 
L.  S.;  Hart,  A.  D.  S.;  Morton,  Heyward,  Middleton,  and 
Gwinnett,  D.  S.;  and  Lynch,  an  inlaid  cut  signature.  It  is 
illustrated  with  one  or  more  engravings  or  etchings  of  all 
the  Signers  save  Morton,  with  Brotherhead's  views  and  fac 
similes,  and  other  appropriate  matter. 

The  gift  of  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Randall  of  one  hundred  Ameri- 
can autographs  to  the  Society  in  1856,  laid  the  ft)undation  of 
other  series  beside  that  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  We  have  now  a  full  set  of  the  thirty-nine 
Signers  of  the  Constitution,  including  their  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam Jackson,  all  A.  L.  S.,  with  appropriate  illustrations;  a 
nearly  complete  set  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Old  Congress, 
and  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  Governors  of  Wisconsin.  These  constitute  the 
autograph  collections  proper  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society. 

VII. —  Mrs.  David  J.  Cohen,  Baltimore.  This  collection 
was  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Joshua  I.  Cohen,  of  that  city  — 
commenced  in  1836,  and  completed  in  1850,  A  second  set 
was  lacking  only  two  names  at  the  close  of  1870.  Dr.  Cohen 
passing  away,  his  autographs  came  into  the  possession  of 
his  sister-in-law,  the  present  owner.  The  full  collection  of 
the  Signers  consist  of  forty-nine  A.  L.  S.,  with  Thornton, 
Livingston,  Morton,  Wythe,  Middleton  and  Gwinnett,  D.  S., 
and  Lynch,  as  usual,  a  signature  only.  Among  the  rarities 
may  be  mentioned  the  full  letters  of   Sherman,  Stockton, 
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Hart  and  Heyward.  The  set  is  unbound,  preserved  in  cases, 
without  illustrations. 

YIIL — Dr.  J.  S.H.Fogg,  of  Boston,  whose  second  set, 
used  in  his  group  of  the  Old  Congress,  is  now  complete;  of 
which  forty-eight  are  A.  L.  S.;  Taylor  and  Read,  A.  D.  S.; 
Morton  and  Middleton,  L.  S.;  Hart  and  Heyward,  D,  S.; 
Gwinnett,  A.  D.,  and  Lynch,  a  cut  signature.  Of  the  full 
letters,  twenty  six  were  written  in  1776,  and  the  Morton 
L.  S.  also;  and  Wythe  in  1778.    Fully  illustrated. 

IX. —  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Some  two  years  '^before  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague, 
Dr.  Entimst  offered  him  $50  each  for  the  choice  of  certain 
specimens  of  his  best  set  of  the  Signers,  or  #25  each  for  the 
whole.  Dr.  Sprague  replied,  that  he  had  no  idea  that  they 
could  be  worth  any  such  sum;  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
part  with  them,  as  nearly  all  of  them  had  been  gifts  from 
friends,  and  the  love  of  collecting,  rather  than  dispersing, 
was  still  on 'him. 

After  thinking  the  matter  over,  he  stated  to  Dr.  Emmet, 
that  as  he  had  done  so  much  more  than  any  one  else  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  Signers,  his  set  should  very 
properly  be  made  the  best  —  Dr.  Sprague  adding,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  selfish,  and  kindly  offered  to  exchange  such 
specimens  in  his  collection  as  would  improve  Dr.  Emmet's, 
but  would  not  consent  to  sell  them.  This  resulted  in  an  ex- 
change—  Dr.  Emmet  taking  the  peerless  Lynch  autograph 
letter,  a  Heyward,  a  Middleton,  and  two  others,  promising 
to  square  the  account  before  Christmas. 

Dr.  Sprague  furnished  fourteen  autographs  of  the  Signers, 
not  the  most  valuable,  and  Dr.  Emmet  supplied  a  Lynch  cut 
signature,  and  forty-one  others,  thus  making  a  full  set  — 
some  of  these  forty-two  Dr.  Emmet  already  possessed,  while 
others  he  purchased  for  this  special  purpose.  This  collec- 
tion was  arranged  with  the  fourth  edition  of  Sanderson's 
Lives  of  the  Signers,  1805,  with  portraits,  views,  and  docu- 
ments, extending  the  whole  to  three  volumes,  bound  in  half 
red  levant  morocco.  Dr.  Emmet  expended  for  the  auto- 
graphs he  especially  purchased  for  the  set,  the  inlaying, 
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binding,  etc.,  only  three  dollars  short  of  $700,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  cost  to  him  of  the  famous  Lynch  letter. 

This  is  the  collection  which  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  at  a  cost,  it  is  under- 
stood, of  two  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Burns,  and  corroborated  by  others 
who  have  seen  it,  as  "  a  good  set."  Among  them  is  a  very 
fine  letter  of  Hart;  and  six  of  the  letters,  those  of  Carroll, 
Read,  Stone,  Harrison,  Penn,  and  Hall,  are  addressed  to 
Washington.  Forty-eight  are  A.  L.  S.,  while  Livingston  and 
Middleton  are  A.  D.  S.;  Hall,  L.  S.;  Morton,  Taylor  and 
Gwinnett,  D.  S.,  and  Heyward  and  Lynch  are  signatures 
only.  That  of  Wolcott  is  the  only  one  mentioned  as  written 
in  1776. 

As  the  Society  had  perhaps  half  of  the  autographs  of  the 
Signers  before  this  purchase,  they  expect,  by  the  aid  of  these 
duplicates,  at  some  future  day,  to  improve  the  collection. 
The  Society  has  no  complete  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

X. —  Robert  Coulton  Davis,  Phildelphia.  On  August  3, 
1823,  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  that  city,  and  has  long  been 
engaged  in  business  there.  The  Harrison  campaign  of 
1840,  and  Clay  campaign  of  1844,  inspired  his  love  for  auto- 
graphs. Prior  to  1845,  he  had  but  few,  and  those  were 
pasted  promiscuously  in  a  scrap  book.  He  obtained  from 
Mr.  Clay,  in  1845,  an  autograph  letter,  when  he  began  in 
earnest  to  gather  those  of  other  celebrities.  Sometime 
thereafter  he  commenced  the  formation  of  his  set  of  the 
Signers,  which  he  completed  about  1868;  and  has  ever  since 
been  improving  and  perfecting  the  specimens  to  folio  size, 
as  opportunities  offered,  so  that  all,  save  about  half  a  dozen, 
are  of  that  size.  Mr.  Burns  declares  it  "  a  good  set;"  it  is  in 
good  condition,  and  valuable  for  its  stores  of  history. 

It  numbers  forty-seven  A.  L.  S.;  the  remaining  nine  are 
as  follows:  Sherman,  Hart,  Morton  and  Heyward,  A.  D.  S.; 
Livingston  and  Hooper,  L.  S.;  Middleton,  and  Gwinnett, 
D.  S.;  and  Lynch  a  cut  signature,  originally  from  Mr.  Tefft. 
They  are  not  inlaid,  nor  yet  bound;  but  are  well  illustrated 
with  views  and  portraits,  and  other  appropriate  matter  to 
28-H.  C. 
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add  interest  to  such  a  collection.  Among  the  rarities  is  one 
of  the  printed  broadsides  of  the  Declaration  as  issued  at  the 
time  of  its  promulgation.  Of  the  full  letters,  eighteen  were 
written  in  1776,  one  L.  S.  with  two  documents  as  well;  and 
thirty-one  others  were  written  between  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  the  war. 

In  addition  lo  his  collection  of  the  Signers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, his  set  of  the  Old  Congress  is  well  advanced,  involving 
a  second  set  of  the  Declaration  Signers,  of  which  he  has 
fifty-one.  He  has  a  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Confederation, 
1778,  nearly  complete;  nearly  all  the  Generals  of  the 
Revolution;  Presidents  and  their  Cabinets  complete  to 
Grant;  Chief  and  Associate  Justices,  wanting  but  a 
single  name;  while  a  set  of  the  Presidents  and  their  wives, 
and  ladies  of  the  White  House,  is  in  progress,  including  a 
beautiful  letter  of  Rachel  Jackson.  Mr.  Davis  has  also  a 
fine  American  Numismatic  collection. 

XI. —  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  LL.  D.,  Augusta,  Georgia.  It 
is  very  fitting  that  Col.  Jones  should  have  made  up  a  set  of 
the  Signers.  Descending  from  a  prominent  Revolutionary 
family  of  his  State,  he  was  born  at  Savannah,  October  ^'8, 
1831.  With  a  good  education,  he  is  well  equipped  for  his 
profession,  and  for  an  antiquary  and  historian  —  taking  the 
very  front  rank,  in  these  particulars,  of  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Georgia,  and  of  the  Southern  States.  Aside  from  his 
numerous  historical,  antiquarian,  and  military  addresses  and 
brochures,  in  pamphlet  form,  his  more  substantial  works, 
Historical  Sketch  of  Catham  Artillery,  1867;  Historical 
Sketch  of  To-mo-chi-chi,  Mico  of  the  Yamacraivs,  1808;  An- 
tiquities of  the  Southern  Tribes,  1873;  Siege  of  Savannah, 
1874;  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  1878;  History  of  Georgia,  in 
18  vols.,  1883,  with  two  more  in  preparation,  and  Stretch  of 
Maj.  John  Habersham,  1886,  have  deservedly  given  him  a 
high  reputation. 

In  1866,  he  commenced  collecting  his  first  set  of  the  Sign- 
ers, completeing  it  in  1880,  though  improvements  have  been 
subsequently  made.  This  collection  consists  of  forty-seven 
full  letters,  with  Stockton,  Read  and  Gwinnett,  A.  D.  S. —  the 
Gwinnett  a  remarkably  fine  specimen; — Livingston  and 
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Penn,  L.  S.;  M^rfcoa  Heyward,  and  Middleton,  D.  S.,  and 
Lynch  the  usual  cut  signature.  Thornton,  Whipple,  Hewes 
and  Penn  are  1776  letters;  while  those  of  Hancock,  Ellery, 
Wolcott,  Lewis,  Taylor,  Ross,  Rodney,  Paca,  Stone,  Wythe 
Harrison,  I^elson,  Hooper,  and  Walton,  fourteen  in  number, 
were  written  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  This  series 
is  inlaid  on  Whatman  paper,  and  illustrated  with  the  best 
engraved  portraits  extant,  and  views  of  residences,  etc., and 
is  neatly  bound. 

Col.  Jones  has  a  collection  ot  the  Signers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  full  set  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Continental  Con-" 
gress,  and  of  the  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  nearly  all  A.  L.  S.,  inlaid,  illustrated,  and 
bound. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Chief  Justices  and  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Attorneys  General  of  the 
United  States,  is  also  inlaid,  illustrated  and  bound. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Colonial  and  the  State  Governors  of 
Georgia,inlaid,  illustrated  and  bound. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Confederate  Consti- 
tution, all  A.  L,  S,,  inlaid,  illustrated  and  bound. 

His  series  of  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  is  in 
an  advanced  condition,  as  is  also  his  series  of  Confederate 
autographs;  he  has  also  over  two  hundred  of  printed  books, 
privately  illustrated  with  maps,  views,  autographs,  por- 
traits, all  inlaid  and  handsomely  bound,  while  his  extensive 
archaeological  collection  embraces  nearly  20,000  objects. 

XH.— Col.  Theodorus  Bailey  Myers,  IsTew  York,  was  born 
in  that  city,  December  13,  18i\,  and  began  to  value  and  col- 
lect historical  documents  when  he  came  of  age.  His  is 
"an  excellent  set "  of  the  Signers,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Burns. 
In  the  Historical  Magazine,  for  November,  1868,  all  the  let- 
ters and  documents  of  the  collection  are  given  in  extenso. 
Col.  Myers  there  says  of  the  collection:  "  It  was  made  with- 
out reference  to  size;  but  the  object  has  been,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  obtain  papers  of  historical  interest.  Many  speci- 
mens have  been  exchanged  or  rejected;  and  many  still 
remain,  which,  if  opportunity  offers,  will  be  hereafter  im- 
proved.   AU  of  them  have  been  repaired  without  mutilation. 
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and  inlaid  by  Trent  in  drawing  paper,  of  large  folio  size; 
and  illustrated  with  portraits,  views,  caricatures,  official 
and  other  documents,  arms  of  States,  Colonial  money  and 
newspapers,  etc.,  illustrative  of  the  period  —  all  similarly 
inlaid  or  mounted,  and  on  separate  sheets,  to  the  number,  at 
this  time,  of  several  hundred;  the  whole  to  constitute  three 
folio  volumes,  for  the  Northern,  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
respectively." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Col.  Myers  has  largely  in- 
creased his  illustrations,  and  has  thoughts  of  changing  his 
final  grouping  for  binding.  The  collection  is  very  strong  in 
historical  documents;  inlaid  similarly  to  Dr.  Emmet's,  and  is 
arranged  with  Brotherhead's  Book  of  the  Signers,  in  royal 
folio  size.  It  has  one  great  rarity  among  its  illustrations, 
of  which  but  one  other  is  in  private  hands,  that  of  Dr.  Em- 
met —  an  original  printed  copy  of  the  Declaration,  with  the 
signs-manual  of  the  Secretary  and  President  of  Congress, 
perhaps  one  of  those  sent  to  each  of  the  thirteen  States,  by 
order  of  that  body,  January  18,1777:  "It  was  for  many 
years,"  says  Col.  Myers,  "the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
South,  from  whom  the  collector  procured  it,  like  the  other 
specimens,  without  'making  a  raid,'  or  incurring  £in  obliga- 
tion which  he  did  not  attempt  to  acquit." 

Col.  Bailey's  set  of  the  Signers  numbers  forty-four  A.  L. 
S.,  including  the  great  rarity  of  a  full  John  Morton  letter; 
with  Hart,  Taylor,  Middleton,  and  Gwinnett,  A.  D.  S.;  Hop- 
kins and  Livingston,  L.  S.;  Thornton,  Hancock,  Read,  Hey- 
ward,  Lynch  and  Hall,  D.  S.  The  Lynch  document  is  a 
land  contract,  dated  in  March,  17 79,  but  one  other  of  the  kind 
is  known  to  be  extant.  Of  the  forty-four  full  letters, 
twenty-six  were  written  during  the  Revolutionary  period; 
while  eight  of  them  bear  date  in  177G  —  Bartlett,  Whipple, 
John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Lewis  Morris,  Wilson  and 
Chase.  Judge  Wilson's  was  written  on  the  4th  of  July  in 
that  year,  recommending  some  company  officers. 

XIII. — Dr.  Emmet's  second  set.  This  collection  consists  of 
forty-one  A.  L.  S.;  Bartlett,  Thornton,  Hancock, Paine,  Hop- 
kins, Clark,  Hart,  Stockton,  Morton,  Taylor,  Wythe,  and 
Hall,  A.  D.  S.;  Middleton,  L.  S.;  Gwinnett,  D.  S.;  and  Lynch, 
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cut  signature.  The  autograph  document  of  Hancock,  a 
very  important  historical  one^  bears  date  July  11,  177G; 
while  the  letter  of  Hewes  is  dated  April  30th,  in  that  year, 
and  eighteen  other  full  letters  were  written  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary period.  This  set  of  the  Signers  forms  a  part  of 
Dr.  Emmet's  fine  series  of  members  of  the  Old  Congress, 
1774-1789. 

XIV.—  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  of  New  York.  This  is  the 
second  set  formed  by  Mr.  Tefft,  and  was  purchased,  in  18653 
by  Almond  W.  Griswold,  of  New  York,  from  Mr.  Tefft's 
widow,  and  subsequently  passed  into  Mr.  Drexel's  possession. 
It  lacked  Paine,  Smith,  and  Stone  of  completion,  which  Mr. 
Drexel  has  since  supplied,  as  well  as  otherwise  improved 
the  collection.  Forty  are  A.  L.  S.;  while  Hart,  Harrison, 
Wythe,  and  Middlelon  are  A.  D.  S.;  Hancock  and  Jefferson, 
L.  S.;  Thornton,  Paine,  Hopkins,  Morton,  Taylor,  Ross, 
Stone,  Hey  ward,  and  Walton,  D.  S.,  and  Lynch,  a  cut  signa- 
ture. The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  full  letter  of  Gwinnett, 
written  in  1777,  the  only  one  known  to  be  extant  —  pur- 
chased at  the  Mickley  sale  at  a  cost  of  $110.  Five  are  1776 
letters  —  Wolcott,  Livingston,  Clark,  R.  Morris,  and  Wilson, 
the  latter  dated  June  26 th,  and  relates  to  a  debate  in  Con- 
gress on  independence.  The  collection  is  yet  unbound, 
and  is  illustrated  with  engravings  and  etchings  of  the  Sign- 
ers, views,  etc.,  with  a  sketch  each  of  printed  biographies. 

Mr.  Drexel  has  also  a  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  collection  of  over  thirty  Washington  letters,  in- 
cluding a  plan  of  his  Mount  Vernon  estate  drawn  by  him- 
self. 

XV.— Edward  E.  Sprague,  of  New  York.  This  set  of 
the  Signers  was  one  of  the  three  made  by  his  father,  Rev. 
Dr.  Sprague,  and  was  completed,  as  Hon.  Mellen  Chamber- 
lain believes,  as  early  as  1848.  It  consists  of  forty  A.  L.  S.; 
while  Hart,  Smith,  Taylor,  Stone,  Middleton,  and  Walton 
are  A.  D.  S.;  Stephen  Hopkins,  L.  S.;  and  Samuel  Adams, 
Livingston,  Morton,  Paca,  F.  L,  Lee,  Wythe,  Hey  ward, 
Lynch  and  Gwinnett  are  D.  S.  The  Lynch  signature  is  at- 
tached to  a  conveyance  of  land  in  1779,  in  Charleston  —  a 
counterpart  to  Mr.  Myer's  Lynch  deed  of   March  in  that 
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year.  There  are  no  177G  letters  in  the  collection;  but  four- 
teen were  written  during  the  Rdvolutionary  period,  while 
three  of  them,  Lewis,  Witherspoon  and  Chase,  were  ad- 
dressed to  Washington.  The  set  is  not  bound,  nor  illustra- 
ted. 

XVI.— State  Library,  Albany,  K  Y.  This  was  the  first 
and  only  complete  set  formed  by  Mr.  Tefft;  and  after  its 
purchase  at  $625,  by  Mr.  Griswold  from  Mr.  Teff c's  widow, 
in  1865,  it  was  sold  to  the  State  of  New  York,  with  only 
twenty- seven  full  letters,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  $800. 
Since  it  went  into  the  possession  of  the  State,  a  number  of 
improvements  have  been  made,  by  the  care  and  good  judg- 
ment of  the  Librarian,  Dr.  Homes,  in  the  substitution  of 
better  specimens,  including  eleven  full  letters.  It  now  num- 
bers thirty- eight  A.  L.  S.;  while  Samuel  Adams,  Paine, 
Sherman,  Hart,  Stockton,  McKean,  Paca,  Gwinnett,  and 
Hall,  are  A.  D.  S.;  Lewis  and  Livingston,  L.  S.;  Thornton, 
Hopkins,  Lewis  Morris,  Morton,  Stone  and  Middleton,  D.  S., 
and  Lynch,  a  cut  signature.  Of  the  full  letters,  Clark  and 
Smith  were  written  in  1776,  and  fifteen  others  during  the 
Revolutionary  period.  The  rarities  of  tha  collection  are  the 
full  letter  of  Heyward,  and  the  fine  A.  D.  S,  of  Gwinnett 
The  set  is  nicely  bound  in  dark  Turkey  morocco,  in  quarto 
size,  with  thirty-four  engraved  likenesses,  and  engravings 
of  the  Declaration;  and  in  the  volume  are  included  letters 
or  documents  of  R.  R.  Livingston,  John  Dickenson,  and 
Thomas  Willing,  memb3rs  of  the  Congress  of  1776,  but  not 
Signers,  and  of  Charles  Thomson,  the  Sacretary,  together 
with  one  of  Washington. 

XVIL— Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Ely,  Providence,  R.  I.  This  collection 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Allen,  a  daughter  of  Welcome 
Arnold,  of  Providence,  a  descendant  of  the  first  Govern- 
or Green,  of  the  Colonial  days  of  Rhode  Island.  She 
was  born  in  Providence,  October  5,  1796;  and  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Hon.  Zachariah  Allen,  LL.  D.,  of  that  city. 
Mrs.  Allen  inherited  from  childhood  many  old  ancestral  pa- 
pers, which  inspired  an  early  love  for  autographs.  She 
commenced  her  set  of  the  Signers  about  1825,  and  by  indefat- 
igable industry  she  succeeded  in  securing  her  group  of  auto- 
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graphs,  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  many  of  them, 
as  at  that  early  day  they  had  not,  to  any  extent,  become 
a  marketable  commodity.  She  substantially  completed  her 
collections  before  1850  —  her  full  set  of  the  Signers  some- 
what earlier.  She  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  only 
lady  who  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  complete  collection  of 
the  Signers  —  Mrs.  Wm.  Hathaway,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
having  gathered  a  partial  set. 

It  consists  of  thirty-seven  A.  L.  S.;  with  Thornton,  Floyd,. 
Lewis,  Stockton,  Witherspoon,  Morton,  Taylor,  Smith,  Mc- 
Kean,  Chase,  Wythe,  Middleton,  Gwinnett,  and  Walton,  A. 
D.  S.;  Livingston  and  Clymer,  L.  S.;  and  signatures  only  of 
Hart,  to  a  Continental  bill,  F.  L.  Lee,  and  Lynch.  Three  of 
the  full  letters  bear  date  in  1776  —  Wolcott,  February  10th, 
Hancock,  July  6th,  and  Gerry,  October  4th,  while  eleven 
others  were  written  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  They 
are  bound  in  a  volume  with  thirty-five  engraved  likenesses. 
The  Hancock  and  Heyward  letters,  and  A.  D.  S.  of  Gwin- 
nett form  the  special  features  of  interest  in  the  collection. 
Mrs.  Allen  also  partially  formed  a  second  set  of  the  Signers; 
and  passing  away  August  30,  1873,  her  autograph  collec- 
tions were  inherited  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ely. 

XVIII. — Hon.  T.  Stamfoed  Raffles,  Liverpool,  England. 
This  collection  was  made  by  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Thom- 
as Raffles,  D.  D.,  LL,  D.,  of  that  city,  who  was  a  much  older 
man  than  any  of  our  American  collectors, having  been  born 
in  London,  May  17,  1778.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  gift  of  a 
letter  of  the  celebrated  traveler,  Mungo  Park,  first  "  inocu- 
lated" him  with  a  passion  for  autographs.  This  was  some- 
time prior  to  1814,  when  we  find  him  securing  valuable  addi- 
tions to  his  collection.  Making  journeys  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  he  never  returned  without  adding  to 
his  autograph  accumulations.  He  received  his  first  visit  in 
1828,  from  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously been  in  correspondence;  and  for  many  years  they 
rendered  each  other  much  mutual  aid  in  the  exchange  of 
autographs.  While  it  is  not  now  known,  yet  it  is  quite  likely 
that  Dr.  Sprague  inspired  in  Dr.  Raffles  the  idea  of  making 
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a  collection  of  the  Signers.  After  many  patient  years  of 
effort.  Dr.  Raffles  completed  his  set  in  1837. 

This  collection  of  the  Signers  numbers  thirty  A.  L.  S.; 
Hart  and  Paca,  A.  D.  S.;  John  Adams,  Hopkins,  Lewis,  Mc- 
Kean,  Hooper  and  Walton,  L,  S.;  Thornton,  Hancock,  Hunt- 
ington, Livingston,  Lewis  Morris,  Clymer,  Morton,  Ross, 
Smith,  Taylor,  Wilson,  Jefferson,  F.  L.  Lee,  Wythe,  Hey- 
ward,  and  Gwinnett,  D.  S.;  with  Hewes  and  Lynch,  signa- 
tures. Among  the  rarities  of  the  collection  are  the  full  let- 
ters of  Samuel  Adams,  Sherman,  Stockton,  and  Middleton, 
with  a  fine  historical  document  of  Hancock  to  Washington, 
October  11, 1776,  directing  him  "by  every  art,  and  at  whatever 
expense,  to  obstruct  effectually  the  navigation  of  the  North 
River,  between  Fort  Washington  and  Mount  Constitution." 
The  special  defects  of  the  collection  are,  that  while  the  Mor- 
ton is  a  finely  written  holograph  letter,  June  20,  1765^  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  and  certified  as  such  by  Dr. 
Sprague,  it  is  not  signed;  and  the  signature  of  George  Tay- 
lor is  imperfect,  the  Christian  name  having  been  torn  off. 
Besides  the  Hancock  document,  the  Stockton  letter  was 
written  in  1776. 

A  writer,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  said  of  this  collection: 
"  Dr.  Raffles  has  his  set  bound  in  a  beautiful  volume,  and 
values  it  almost  as  he  would  the  famous  Kohi-noor.  A 
wealthy  Boston  merchant  once  introduced  himself  to  him  in 
the  street,  and  requested  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  collec- 
tion. He  then  told  the  Doctor  that  he  wished  to  make  a 
present  to  his  native  city,  and  had  seen  nothing  which  so 
pleased  him  for  that  purpose  as  this  set  of  autographs,  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  sum  which  would  induce  him  to 
part  with  it?  The  Liverpool  Doctor,  however,  who  is 
wealthy,  and  besides  considers  a  first-rate  autograph  a  lux- 
ury greater  than  a  miser's  gold  heap,  was  not  to  be 
tempted." 

Dr.  Raffles  wrote  many  works  of  merit,  and  prepared  a 
lecture  on  his  favorite  autograph  hobby.  He  purchased 
comparitively  few  of  his  large  manuscript  collections;  he 
arranged  and  illustrated  them,  accumulating  as  many  as 
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forty  folio  volumes,  and  fully  as  many  more  quartos,  besides 
his  seven  volumes  of  American  celebrities.  He  died  in 
Lit  erpool,  August  18,  1863,  leaving  his  noble  autograph  col- 
lections to  his  worthy  son,  Judge  T.  Stamford  Raffles,  of 
that  city. 

XIX. —  Col.  C  C  Jones'  second  set  consists  of  thirty-one 
A.  L.  S.;  Bartlett,  Thornton,  Hopkins,  Sherman,  Williams, 
Floyd,  Stockton,  Clark,  Taylor,  Ross,  Read,  Wythe,  twelve 
A.  D.  S.;  Livingston  and  R.  H.  Lee,  L.  S.;  Paine  L.  Morris, 
Hart,  Morton,  Stone,  Penn,  Hey  ward,  Middleton,  Gwinnett 
and  Hall,  ten,  D.  S.;  and  Lynch,  signature.  This  set  is  de- 
signed for  his  son;  and  is  also  inlaid  on  Whatman  paper, 
and  illustrated  with  the  best  engraved  portraits  extant,  and 
views  of  residences,  etc.  Of  the  letters,  six  were  written 
during  the  Revolutionary  period  —  Whipple  iu  1775,  Smith 
in  1776,  Hewes  in  1777,  iSTelson  in  1781,  Harrison  in  1783,  and 
Pacain  178  ^. 

XX.—  Dk.  Emmet's  third  set.  Though  the  number  of  full 
letters  is  not  so  large  as  some  other  collections,  yet  they 
present  a  valuable  historical  series.  They  number  twenty- 
eight  A.  L.  S.;  Bartlett,  Whipple,  Hancock,  Paine,  Sherman, 
Williams,  Floyd,  Lswis,  Livingston,  Lewis  Morris,  Clark, 
Stockton,  Witherspoon,  Clymer,  Morton,  Rush,  Taylor,  Wil- 
son, McKean,  Read,  Wythe,  Hooper,  Heyward,  Middleton, 
Gwinnett  and  Hall,  A.  D.  S,;  Hart  D.  S.;  and  Lynch  cut 
signature.  Fifteen  of  the  full  letters  were  written  during 
the  Revolutionary  period;  that  of  Ross  bears  date  July  2, 
1716,  while  EUery,  R.  Morris,  Rodney,  R.  H.  Lee  and  Hewes 
were  written  during  the  Declaration  year.  This  set  is  used 
to  illustrate  Sanderson's  Lives  of  the  Signers,  eight  volumes, 
uncut,  with  just  enough  rare  prints  and  engraved  likenesses 
to  render  the  volumes  of  convenient  size. 

XXI.  John  M.  Hale,  attorney  at  law,  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  has 
recently  completed  his  set  of  the  Signers.  He  was  born  in 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  February  18,  1839,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1862.  He  commenced  the 
collection  of  autographs  in  1853,  first  finding  rare  letters  and 
documents  among  some  old  papers  he  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine;   and    commenced  by  exchanging  duplicates,  and 
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since  has  purchased  many  autographs  from  various  auctions 
and  other  sources,  securing  his  Lynch  and  Gwinnett  at  the 
recent  Cist  sale. 

His  collection  of  the  Signers  consists  of  twenty-five 
A,  L.  S.,  Bartlett;  while  Thornton,  Whipple,  Hancock,  Paine, 
Sherman,  Williams,  Wolcott,  Lewis  Morris,  Clark,  Hopkin- 
son,  Stockton,  Clymer,  Morton,  Ross,  Wythe,  Middleton, 
and  Rutledge  are  A.  D.  S.;  S.  Adams,  Hopkins  and  Liv- 
ingston, L.  S.;  Smith,  Taylor,  Read,  Gwinnett,  Hall  and 
Walton,  D.  S.;  Hart,  Penn,  Hey  ward  and  Lynch,  signatures. 
Twelve  are  Revolutionary  letters  —  Stone  and  Hewes,  177G; 
R.  H.  Lee,  1777;  Lewis,  1778;  Witherspoon,  1779;  John 
Adams  and  Harrison,  17S0;  McKean  and  Nelson,  1781;  Rod- 
ney, 1782;  and  Paca  and  Braxton,  1783. 

Mr.  Hale  has  nearly  complete  several  other  series— Presi- 
dents of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Presidents  of  the 
United  States;  Signers  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  many 
other  members  of  the  Continental  Congress;  Chief  Justices 
and  Associates  of  the  Supreme  Court;  officers  of  the  Revolu 
tionary  war;  Episcopal  Bishops  of  the  United  States;  Gover- 
nors of  Pennsylvania;  also  a  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, save  John  Rutledge,  only. 

XXn.— Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Boston.  Though  not 
the  oldest  in  years,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  the  longest 
engaged  in  making  autograph  collections  of  any  of  his  sur- 
viving fellow  collectors  of  sets  of  the  Signers.  He  was  born 
in  Pembroke,  IST.  H.,  June  4fch,  18^1;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1844,  and  from  the  Dane  Law  School  in  1848;  and, 
in  18S5,  had  conferred  on  him  by  Dartmouth  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.     He  began  to   collect  autographs  as  early  as  1836. 

His  set  of  the  Signers  is  unique  in  its  character  and  ar- 
rangement. It  is  made  up  of  the  genuine  signatures, 
pasted  on  a  fine  copy  of  the  Declaration  in  fac  simile,  of  full 
size,  on  parchment  colored  paper.  The  document  was 
glazed  and  framed.  It  thus  represents  the  great  Declaration, 
and  is  infinitely  more  pleasant  to  look  at  than  the  misused 
and  time-worn  original  at  Washington.  This  set  was  com- 
pleted about  1865. 

His  Signers  of  the  Constitution,  completed  about  1860;  of 
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the  confederation;. also  an  address  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  1774,  are  all  represented 
in  the  same  way.  These  Mr.  Chaberlain  calls  Tablets;  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  present  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  general  collection,  American  and 
European,  will,  when  bound  with  portraits  and  other  illus- 
trations and  letter  press,  make  some  two  hundred  volumes. 
He  has  made  a  specialty  of  illustrating  books,  such  as 
Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  which  has 
grown  to  about  sixty  volumes,  ready  for  binding. 

Whether  expressed  or  otherwise,  the  autograph  of  Charles 
Thomson,  the  faithful  Secretary  of  Congress,  may  alwaj^s 
be  regarded  as  finding  an  appropriate  place  in  every  collec- 
tion of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Incomplete  Sets  op  the  Signers. 

Concise  notices  will  now  be  given  of  the  incomplete  col- 
lections extant  of  the  Signers,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  them  —  giving  their  strength  so 
far  as  known.  These  representations  tend  to  show  the 
scarcity  of  certain  autographs,  and  the  difficulty  —  nay,  al- 
most impossibility  —  of  securing  them. 

1.  Henry  A.  Willarp,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  set  of 
the  Signers  numbers  fifty- two,  and  its  strength  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  possesses  both  of  the  rare  signatures  of 
Lynch  and  Gwinnett,  thus  rendering  it  comparatively  easy 
to  complete  it.  There  are  in  the  collection  twenty-three 
A.  L.  S,;  Clymer,  Stone  and  Middleton,  A.  D.  S.;  S.  Adams, 
L.  S.;  Paine,  Bartlett,  Thornton,  Whipple,  Hopkins,  Wil- 
liams, Lewis,  Hart,  Hopkinson,  Clark,  Wilson,  Rodney,  Mc- 
Kean,  Harrison  and  Smith,  D.  S  ;  Sherman,  Morton,  Wythe, 
Hewes,  Hey  ward.  Lynch  and  Gwinnett  signatures;  R.  Mor- 
ris, Taylor  and  Jefferson  are  in  the  collection,  but  their 
character  is  not  specified;  while  the  set  lacks  only  Lewis 
Morris,  Hooper,  Penn,  and  Hall. 

As  Mr.  Willard's  collection  possesse3  the  rare  Lynch  and 
Gwinnett  signatures,  with  many  other  rarities,  no  effort 
should  be  wanting  to  secure  its  early  completion. 
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3.  Simon  Gratz's  second  set,  consists  of  fifty-five  Signers 
—of  which  fifty  one  are  A.  L.  S.;  Hopkins  and  Gwinnett,  L.  S.; 
Morton  and  Middleton,  D.  S.,  lacking  Lynch  only. 

3.  Col.  Frank  M.  Etting,  Concordville,  Pa.,  has  fifty- 
five  Signers  in  his  collection,  wanting  only  Lynch;  fifty  are 
A.  L.  S.;  Hart  and  Morton,  A.  D.  S.;  Hopkins,  Smith,  and 
Gwinnett,  D.  S.  Once  I\Ir.  Tefft  offered  Col.  Etting  a  Lynch 
signature,  which  he  declined,  saying  he  had  never  admitted 
such  into  his  collection.  Col.  Etting  has,  besides  his  two 
collections  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitution,  almost  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution. 

4.  D.  Mcl!^.  Stauffer,  of  New  York,  having  fifty-five, 
lacks  only  Lynch  of  a  full  set;  of  which  forty-three  are  A.  L. 
S.,  the  rarity  of  a  full  Morton  letter  among  them;  Thorn- 
ton, Wolcott,  Clark,  Read  and  Hey  ward,  A.  D.  S.;  Hopkins, 
Livingston,  Hooper  and  Middleton,  L.  S.;  Lewis  Morris, 
Hart  and  Gwinnett,  D.  S.;  finely  illustrated. 

5.  Charles  Roberts,  of  Philad-elphia,  has  fifty-four 
Signers,  lacking  Lynch  and  Gwinnett;  forty-three  are  A. 
L.  S.;  Williams,  Hart,  Stockton,  Morton,  Read  and  AVythe 
are  A.  D.  S.;  Hopkins,  Livingston  and  HalJ,  L.  S.;  Hey  ward 
and  Middleton,  D.  S.;  fully  illustrated. 

Mr.  Roberts,  besides  a  full  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, has  eighty-one  of  the  eighty-six  Generals  of  the 
Revolution,  and  other  series  in  a  well  advanced  state. 

G.  Hiram  Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  has  fifty-four  Sign- 
ers,.needing  Lynch  and  Gwinnett  to  complete  the  set;  of 
which  John  Adams,  Gerry,  Paine,  Ellery,  Huntington, 
Lewis,  Witherspoon,  Franklin,  R.  Morris,  Rush,  Wilson, 
Rodney,  Carrol,  Chase,  Braxton,  Jefferson,  one  of  the  Lees, 
Nelson,  Hooper  and  Walton,  twenty  in  number,  are  A.  L,  S.; 
while  the  others  are  A.  D.  S.,  or  D.  S. 

7.  The  fourth  collection  of  the  signers  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Em- 
met, of  Nciw  York,  yet  lacks  Lynch  and  Gwinnett.  It  must 
necessarily  be  made  up  of  less  desirable  specimens  than 
those  comprising  his  three  full  sets;  it  is,  however,  above 
the  average,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  marvel  that  he 
should  have  so  nearly  completed  a  fourth  collection  in  any 
form. 
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8.  The  second  set  of  Mrs.  D.  J.  Cohbnt,  of  Baltimore, 
gathered  by  the  late  Dr.  Cohen,  lacked  only  two  of  comple- 
tion in  1870 —  apparently  Lynch  and  Gwinnett;  and,  it  is 
believed,  has  not  received  any  addition  or  improvement 
since  that  time. 

9.  Charles  F.  Gcjnther,  of  Chicago,  has  fifty-four  of 
the  fifty  six  Signers,  lacking  Lynch  and  Gwinnett.  Of  their 
strength  and  condition,  we  have  no  information. 

10.  James  H.  Edgerly,  of  Great  Falls,  N".  H.,  needs  only 
Lynch  and  Gwinnett  to  complete  his  set.  Ws  only  learn 
that  it  is  not  strong  in  full  autograph  letters. 

11.  The  second  collection  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Leffingwell,  of 
New  Haven,  has  fifty-two  Signers;  it  lacks  Taylor,  Lynch, 
Middleton  and  Gwinnett  of  completion.  Of  the  fifty  two 
autographs  of  the  Signers,  forty  six  are  A.  L.  S.;  with  Bart- 
lett,  Hopkins  and  Hey  ward,  L.  S.;  Hart  and  Livingston 
D.  S.,  and  Morton,  a  signature  to  a  Continental  bill.  Un- 
bound, and  copiously  illustrated. 

13.  The  second  set  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia, 
numbersfifty  one;  of  which  thirty-five  are  A.  L,  S.;  Walton, 
A.  D.  S.;  S.  Adams,  Hopkins,  Livingston,  Harrison,  Nelson, 
Heyward,  Middleton  and  Ratledge,  L.  S.;  Thornton,  Whip- 
ple, Paine,  Williams,  Hart,  Morton,  and  Walton,  D.  S.;  and 
lacking  L,  Morris,  Hooper,  Penn,  Lynch,  and  Gwinnett. 
Fully  illustrated. 

13.  Howard  K.  Sanderson,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  probably 
the  youngest  collector  of  a  set  of  the  Signers,  is  only  twenty 
two  years  of  age  and  commenced  his  collection  in  1884.  His 
set  numbers  fifty  one;  of  which  twenty  four  are  A.  L.  S.,and 
twelve  of  them  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  Chase  and  Penn 
being  1776  letter?;  Bartlett,  Thornton,  Sherman,  Williams, 
Wolcott,  Floyd,  Stockton,  Read,  Hooper  and  Rutledge,  A.  D. 
S.;  Livingston,  L.  Morris,  Lewis,  Smith,  Taylor,  Harrison, 
and  Heyward,  L.  S.;  Hancock,  S.  Adams,  Hopkins,  Hart, 
Hopkinson,  Witherspoon,  Franklin,  Morton,  Wythe,  and 
Walton,  D.  S.;  lacking,  F.  L.  Lee,  Middleton,  Lynch,  Gwin- 
nett and  Hall. 

Mr.  Sanderson  has  also  several  series,  well  advanced,  of  the 
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President?,  Governors  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England. 

14.  Col.  Willaed  T.  Block,  recently  of  Des  Moines, 
now  of  Pittsburgh,  commenced  autograph  collecting  when 
a  boy  of  twelve,  and  prosecuted  it  diligently  for  ten  years; 
but  has  latterly  ceased  making  any  special  efforts  to  increase 
his  collections.  His  set  of  the  Signers  numbers  fifty  one,  of 
which  twenty-two  are  A.L.  S.— J.Adams,Gerry,  Ellery,  Hunt- 
ington, Floyd,  Lewis,Hopkinson,  Stockton.Clymer,  Franklin, 
R.  Morris,  Rush,  Wilson,  Carroll,  Chase,  Paca,  Jefferson, 
F.  L.  Lee,  R.  H.  Lee,  Nelson,  Hewes,  and  Walton;  twenty-six 
A.  D.  S.  and  T>.  S.,  and  three  signatures  —  Hart  and  Morton 
to  Colonial  currency,  and  Livingston  a  signature  only. 
Smith,  Hooper,  Lynch,  Gwinnett,  and  Hall  are  lacking.  Col. 
Block  has  also  quite  a  collecti®n  of  American  autographs, 
including  a  complete  set  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Old  Con- 
gress, save  Henry  Middleton;  and  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

15.  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  H.  Dubbs,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  fifty 
of  the  Signers,  made  up,  as  a  rule,  of  letters  or  fine  A.  D.  S., 
and  not  including  any  cut  signatures;  the  lacking  auto- 
graphs are  Penn,  Heyward,  Lynch,  Middleton,  Gwinnett, 
and  Hall. 

Dr.  Dubbs  has  also  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Constitution;  and  other  series,  yet  incomplete,  of  the 
Generals  of  the  Revolution,  Presidents,  Vice  Presidents, 
and  Cabinet  members;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  naval 
officers,  American  authors,  and  American  divines,  including 
more  than  a  hundred  Episcopal  Bishops;  together  with 
series  of  Pennsylvania  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  since.  Governors,  Senators,  and  Attorney  Generals. 
Dr.  Dubbs  commenced  making  his  collections  in  1800,  and 
has  been  very  successful;  giving,  however,  but  little  atten- 
tion to  them  of  late  years. 

IG.  Geo.  M.  Conarroe,  attorney  at  law,  Philadelphia, 
commenced  his  collections  about  1850,  and  gathered  the 
most  of  them  during  the  ensuing  ten  years.  His  set  of  the 
Signers  numbers  forty-eight,  of  which  thirty-three  are 
A.  L.  S.;  Paine,  Witherspoon,  Morton,  Ross,  Smith,  Taylor, 
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and  McKean,  A.  D.  S.;  Harrison,  L.  S.;  J.  Adams,  a  note 
signed  with  initials;  Bartlett,  Thornton,  Hopkins,  Stone, 
Middleton,  and  Guinnett,  D.  S.;  lacking  Wythe,  Hewes, 
Hooper,  Penn,  Heyward3  Lynch,  Gwinnett,  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Conarroe  has  also  made  incomplete  series  of  Generals 
of  the  Revolution,  Presidents  and  Cabinet  members;  to- 
gether with  interesting  collections  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
legal  autograph  letters  and  documents. 

17.  The  second  set  of  Signers  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Dreer,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, numbers  forty-seven;  of  which  forty-three  are 
A.  L.  S.;  Morton,  A.  D.  S.;  Hopkins  and  Livingston,  L.  S., 
and  Hey  ward,  D.  S.;  lacking  Thornton,  Paine,  Stockton, 
Ross,  Stone,  Penn,  Lynch,  Middleton  and  Gwinnett.  Copi- 
ously illustrated. 

18.  The  second  collection  of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ely,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  made  by  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  H. 
Allen,  has  forty- six  of  the  Signers,  lacking  Whipple,  Floyd, 
L.  Morris,  Smith,  Read,  R.  H.  Lee,  Nelson,  Middleton,  Lynch, 
^nd  Gwinnett. 

19.  Charles  P.  Greenough,  Boston,  has  some  forty-six 
of  the  Signers,  lacking  ten  —  utilized  in  a  series  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  Congress,  of  which  he  has  a  large  majority. 
He  has  nearly  a  complete  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. For  his  general  collection,  he  selected  1,500  letters 
from  the  John  Hancock  papers,  ^nd  2,000  from  Daniel 
Webster's  correspondence. 

20.  Nathaniel  Paine,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  forty-five 
of  the  Signers  in  his  collection,  of  which  eighteen  are 
A.  L.  S.;  Whipple,  Sherman,  Wolcott,  McKean,  Paca,  Wythe, 
and  Rutledge,  A.  D.  S.;  S.  Adams,  Hancock,  Paine,  Ellery, 
Williams,  Floj^d,  Livingston,  L.  Morris,  Hopkinson,  Wither- 
spoon,  Morton,  Ross,  Taylor,  Wilson,  Chase,  and  Walton, 
D.  S.;  Hart,  Stockton,  Harrison  and  Hey  ward,  signatures; 
lacking  Hopkins,  Clark,  Read,  Stone,  Hewes,  Hooper,  Penn, 
Lynch,  Middleton,  Gwinnett,  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Paine's  collection  of  the  Signers  is  bound  up  in  two 
volumes,  in  half  red  crushed  levant  morocco,  with  illumin- 
ated titles  especially  prepared  for  them.  The  first  volume 
contains  an  historical  monograph,  handsomely  printed,  with 
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fourteen  engravings  of  the  Signers  mentioned  in  that  col- 
lection; a  brief  history  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  and 
lives  of  the  Signers  properly  illustrated;  two  finely  printed 
'copies  of  the  Declaration,  with  an  early  broadside  of  that 
document;  then  Brotherhead's /ac  similes  from  his  Book  of 
the  Signers,  with  portraits,  and  before  each  fac  simile  is 
placed  the  original  autograph,  or  the  space  left  vacant  for 
the  deficiency.  This  volume  embraces  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York,  with  an  illuminated  coat  of  arms  of 
each  of  those  States.  The  second  volume  embraces  the  re- 
maining States  with  autographs  and  illustrations  similarly 
arranged,  together  with  fac  similes  of  the  original  Declara- 
tion and  signatures,  and  chronological  tables  of  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  country  from  1776  to  1876. 

21.  The  second  set  of  Mr.  D.  McN.  Stauffer,  of  New 
York,  numbers  forty-one,  which  goes  towards  forming  a 
collection  of  the  members  of  the  Old  Congress  —  some  three 
hundred  and  eighty  in  all  —  of  which  he  lacks  but  twenty- 
three. 

23.  Mr.  F,  J.  Dreer's  third  set  numbers  forty,  of  which 
thirty-five  are  A.  L.  S.;  S.  Adams,  Livingston,  Smith  and 
Paca,  L.  S.,  and  Morton,  D.  S;  while  sixteen  are  lacking,  viz.: 
Thornton,  Paine,  Hopkins,  Williams,  Hart,  Stockton,  Ross, 
Stone,  Hewes,  Hooper,  Penn,  Hey  ward,  Lynch,  Middleton, 
Gwinnett,  and  Hall. 

23.  The  late  John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  pur- 
chased the  set  of  the  Signers,  quite  incomplete,  made  by 
the  late  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  of  Brooklyn.  Particulars 
of  its  strength  and  character  are  not  now  attainable. 

24.  Gordon  L.  Ford,  of  Brooklyn,  has  about  forty  of  the 
Signers.  It  was  commenced  in  1839 — at  which  time  Mr. 
Ford  states,  that  he  knew  of  but  four  other  collectors  in  this 
country,  namely:  Dr.  Sprague,  Mr.  Tefift,  Mr.  Gilmor  and 
Mr.  Cist.  His  aim  was  not  so  much  to  form  any  complete 
series,  as  to  secure  letters  of  historic  interest  and  value. 
Of  his  incomplete  set  of  the  Signers,  about  three-fourths 
are  full  letters,  alphabetically  arranged,  illustrated  with 
portraits,  views  and  short  sketches,  but  not  bound.    His  en- 
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tire  autograph  collection  is  very  large,  reaching,  probablj^ 
one  hundred  thousand  letters  and  documents. 

25.  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  of  Boston,  besides  his. 
set  of  mounted  signatures  of  the  Signers,  has  some  thirty 
letters  and  documents  towards  a  second  collection,  of 
which  we  have  no  classification. 

26.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  have  about 
one-half  of  the  Signers  in  separate  letter  form,  which  they  de- 
sign utilizing,  at  some  future  time,  in  improving  their  set, 
which  came  from  the  collections  of  the  late  Dr.  Sprague. 

27.  Miss  Mary  D.  Hathaway,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
inherited  from  her  mother,  Mrs.  William  Hathaway,  several' 
years  since,  an  incomplete  collection  of  the  Signers;  of  its 
composition  we  have  no  information. 

28.  Charles  S.  Ogden,  of  Philadelphia,  is  mentioned  as 
an  autograph  collector  as  early  as  1853.  Home  twenty 
years  or  more  ago,  writes  R.  C.  Davis,  Mr.  Ogden  had  the 
nucleus  of  a  nice  collection  of  the  Signers,  which  was  given 
to  his  son,  Henrj^  Corbit  Ogden,  of  New  York.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  strength  or  classification. 

29.  Henry  C.  Van  Schaack,  of  Manilas,  N.  Y.,  has  -ar- 
ranged in  three  volumes,  a  fine  collection  of  autographs, 
among  which  he  enumerates  eighteen  of  the  Signers. 

30.  Col.  F.  M.  Etting,  of  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  set  of  the  Signers,  lacking  only  Lynch,  has  nearly  a 
full  collection  of  the  signatures  of  the  Signers,  mounted  and 
framed,  with  likenesses  —  of  their  exact  number,  and  de- 
ficiencies, we  are  without  information. 

31.  The  late  William  Faxon,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  one 
time  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  formed  an  incom- 
plete set  of  the  Signers. 

As  the  imperfect  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  late  Maj.  Ben. 
Perley  Poore,  is  soon  to  be  dispersed,  together  with  his 
several  thousand  American  autographs,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
further  refer  to  his  collection,  of  w  hich  we  have  no  specific 
account. 

The  incomplete  set  of  Signers  made  by  Dr.  Lewis  Roper, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  purchased  at  his  death,  by  the  late  Jos. 
T.  MiCKLEY,  of  that  city,  at  a  sale  in  Feb.,  1851,  which  took 
29-H.  C. 
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place  on  a  wet  night  when  there  were  but  few  or  no  com- 
petitors; and  after  much  improving,  and  completion  prior  to 
1860,  it  was  finally  dispersed  at  auction,  after  Mr.  Mickley's 
death,  in  Xov.,  1878  —  many  of  the  specimens  bringing  good 
prices  for  that  day  —  Gwinnett,  L.  S.,  $110;  Lynch  signa- 
ture, $95;  Hall,  A.  L.  S.,  $60;  Hewes,  A.  L.  S.,  $37.50;  Hooper, 
A.  L.  S.,  $32;  Middleton,  L.  S.,  $39;  Penn,  A.  L.  S.,  $27.50; 

F.  L.  Lee,  A.  L.  S.,  $21;  Hey  ward,  D.  S.,  $15. 

Lewis  J.  Cist,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1818,  was  an  early  collector,  commencing  in  1835,  but  did  not 
complete  his  set  of  the  Signers  until  1850,  when  he  received 
a  Lynch  signature  from  Mr.  Tefffc.  His  collection  seems  to 
have  been  the  fifth  completed  set  —  Sprague,  Raffles,  Tefft 
andGilmor  preceding  him  in  this  honor.  Mr.  Cist,  quite  a 
poet  and  litterateur,  spent  his  life  mainly  in  the  employ  of 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  His  death  at  Cincinnati, 
March  31, 1885,  caused  the  dispersion,  separately,  of  his  large 
collection  of  autographs  at  auction . 

The  collections  of  Henry  C.  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  com- 
menced in  1842,  and  described  in  the  Bizarre  magazine, 
April,  1853,  included  a  goodly  portion  of  tJie  Signers,  which 
have  been  dispersed.  Dr.  C.  G.  Barney,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
made  a  fine  collection  of  the  Signers,  containing  many  val- 
uable historical  letters,  and  lacking  only  Lynch  and  Gwin- 
nett; but  desparing  of  securing  these,  he  sold  his  autographs 
separately  to  other  collectors.  Col.  Brantz  Mayer,  of 
Baltimore,  a  literary  man  of  much  repute,  made  a  collection 
of  the  Signers,  which  lacked  Taylor,  Lyiich,  Middleton, 
Gwinnett,  and  Hall;  he  dying  in  February,  1879,  his  auto- 
graphs were  dispersed  at  auction  in  Novenjber  following. 
The  late  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  of  Courtland,  K  Y.,  also 
made  a  collection  of  the  Signers,  which  needed  only  Gwin- 
nett of  completion,  which  since  his  death,  August  14,  1876, 
passed,  with  his  other  autograph  groups,  which  he  had 
been  some  thirty  years  gathering,  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
C.  De  F.  Burns,.and  have  been  dispersed.  Other  collections — 
notably  those  of  B.  B.  Thatcher,  of  Boston,  Charles  H. 
Morse,  of  ISTewburyport,  Mass.,  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  John 

G.  Howard,  and  Edward  Herrick,  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
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R.  Thompson,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Joseph  B.  Boyd,  of 
Maysville,  Ky.,  have  been  disposed  of,  and  served  to 
strengthen  other  sets  of  autographs. 

The  autographs  of  extreme  rarity,  of  some  of  the  Sign- 
ers, are  steadily  but  surely  enhancing  in  value.  The  Lynch 
signature,  which,  in  1845,  had  no  pecuniary  value,  brought 
$95  in  1878;  subsequently  $U5;  $150  in  1881,  and  $210  at  the 
recent  Cist  sale.  The  Gwinnett,  in  document  form,  which 
brought  $110  in  1878,  and  the  same  in  1881,  commanded  $185 
at  the  Cist  sale;  and  at  this  sale  also  a  Lewis  Morris  letter 
brought  $85,  while  a  Stockton  letter  netted  $50.  Mr.  Stauffer 
has  refused  $300  for  his  full  letter  of  John  Morton,  of  which 
only  one  other  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 

Still  other  autograph  collectors  have  been  in  the  field'.. 
Col.  Peter  Force,  of  Washington,  gathered  many  manu- 
scripts and  documents,  which  since  his  death,  have  passed 
into  the  library  of  Congress.  In  the  Bizarre  magazine, 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  39,  1853,  quite  a  list  of  other  known  auto- 
graph collectors  of  that  period,  is  given :  James  T.  Fields^ 
of  Boston,  chiefly  of  literary  characters;  J.  B.  Moreau,  of 
New  York;  Capt.  Furman  Seymour,  U.  S.  A.,  West  Point 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Dr.  L.  R.  Koecker, 
E.  D.  Ingraham,  Wm.  Schott,  Jos.  H.  Hedges,  and  Dr.  S.  A. 
Allibone,  all  of  Philadelphia  —  the  latter  since  of  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York;  James  C.  McGuire,  Washington,  in- 
cluding many  papers  of  Gen,  Knox,  of  the  Revolution,  and 
President  Madison;  Henry  T.  Gates,  Charleston,  S.  C; 
Oscar  F.  Keeler,  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  Wm.  L.  Mackenzie, 
Toronto.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  these  collections  em- 
braced any  considerable  number  of  the  Signers,  nor  have 
we  any  definite  information  whether  any  of  these  auto- 
graph garnerings,  save  those  of  Colonel  Force,  are  still  pre- 
served intact,  or  have  been  dispersed.  Such  manuscript 
collections  as  those  of  Jared  Sparks,  George  Bancroft, 
Peter  Force,  Francis  Parkman,  and  the  writer  of  this  es- 
say, as  well  as  those  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  our  coun- 
try, do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  as 
they  were  gathered,  not  for  any   autographic  display  and 
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embellishment,  but  for  the  sole  object  of  subserving  the 
purposes  of  history. 

Sets  of  Signers  of  the  Constitution. 
Besides  the  thirty-nine  Sigaers  of  the  Constitution,  there 
were  twenty-six  others  chosen,  some  of  whom  failed  to  at- 
tend the  Convention,  and  others  of  them  who  did  attend, 
failed  to  affix  their  names  to  that  instrument.  Autographs 
of  several  of  the  Signers  p^-oper  are  diffijalt  to  obfcain. 
A  distinguished  collector  sfcates,  that  his  personal  exi)erience 
leads  him  to  say,  that  the  relative  rarity  of  the  autographs 
of  the  delegates  who  did  not  sign  the  Cjnstitution,  would 
be  fairly  expressed,  at  this  time,  by  the  following  classifica- 
tion: 

1.  Those  most  readily  obtained:  E.  Gerry,  Caleb  Strong, 
Robert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Luther  Martin,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, and  Nathaniel  Pendleton. 

2.  John  Pickering,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  John  Neilson,  John 
F.  Mercer^  and  Patrick  Henry. 

3.  Benjamin  West,  Wm.  Churchill  Houston,  Abraham 
Clark,  James  McClung,  Alexander  Martin,  Wm.  R.  Davie, 
Richard  Caswell,  Wm.  Pierce,  and  George  Walton. 

4.  Francis  Dana,  George  Mason,  George  Wythe,  and 
William  Houston. 

5.  Willie  Jones,  the  rarest  of  all. 

In  briefly  describing  the  sixteen  full  collect/ions  of  the 
Constitutional  Signers,  and  the  incomplete  sets  as  well,  any 
mode  of  discrimination  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  In 
following  the  rule  laid  down  in  classifying  the  sets  of  the 
Declaration  Signers,  giving  those  precedence  having  the 
largest  number  of  A.  L.  S.,  there  is  no  certainty  that  really 
the  best  collections,  if  judged  by  their  condition  or  historical 
value,  are  properly  recognized.  At  present,  however,  we 
see  no  better  way  to  get  at  the  matter;  and  if  not  deemed 
the  best,  each  one  must  re-adjust  the  list  to  suit  his  own 
judgment,  with  the  facts  as  they  are  reported  arid  presented. 
If  a  committee  of  experts,  as  at  a  fair,  were  personally  and 
carefully  to  examine  the  several  collections  in  detail,  they 
might  reach  very  different  results. 
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1.  Simon  Gratz,  of  Philadelphia.  His  set  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Constitution  is  a  superior  one  —  undoubtedly  the  best 
extant.  It  is  wholly  composed  of  A.  L.  S.,  and  includes  not 
only  the  thirty-nine  Signers  proper,  but  the  twenty-six 
others  who  were  chosen  dele  gates,  and  who  either  failed 
in  their  attendance,  or  left  before  the  completion,  and  sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  Several  of  the  autographs  of  the 
twenty-six  non-Signers  are  more  difficult  of  obtainment 
than  those  of  any  of  the  Signers  proper. 

2.  D.  Mc.  ISr.  Stauffer,  of  New  York,  has  all  the  Signers 
proper,  and  all  the  others  chosen,  in  A.  L.  S.,  save  Blair  only 
in  D.  S.;  and  largely  illustrated. 

3.  Dr.  S.  H.  Fogg,  of  Boston.  Of  his  set  of  the  thirty- 
nine  Signers  of  the  Constitution,  all  are  A.  L.  S.,  except 
Blair,  D.  S.  He  has  also  full  autograph  letters,  save  of 
Wythe  only,  which  is  a  signed  document,  of  the  other 
twenty-six  who  were  chosen  members  of  the  Convention  of 
1787,  but  failed  to  sign  the  Constitution.  Including  William 
Jackson,  the  Secretary,  the  collection  is  illustrated  with 
forty-six  engravings,  leaving  twenty  without  likenesses. 

4.  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  His  set  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Constitution  is  complete  —  all  A.  L.  S.,  save 
Wilson  and  Read,  A.  D.  S.,  and  Franklin  and  Mifflin,  D.  S. 
The  collection  also  includes  all  the  members  elect  to  the 
Convention  of  1787,  who  were  either  not  present,  or  failed 
to  sign  the  engrossed  document;  and  all  these  also  are  A.  L. 
S.,  except  Bejamin  West,  A.  D.  S.  This  series  is  likewise 
illustrated  with  portraits,  inlaid  on  Whatman  paper,  and 
bound. 

5.  The  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitution  of  R.  C.  Davis, 
of  Philadelphia,  are  all  A.  L.  S.,  save  Baldwin,  D.  S.;  and 
he  has  also  all,  with  one  exception,  of  the  twenty-six  others 
chosen  to  the  Convention  of  1787,  but  for  one  cause  or 
another,  failed  to  sign  the  Canstitution.  This  collection  is 
also  suitably  illustrated. 

6.  Ferd.  J.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  has  all  the  Signers  in 
A.  L.  S.;  and  quite  a  portion,  in  some  form  of  those  chosen 
who  did  not  attend,  or  did  not  sign.     Properly  illustrated. 
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7.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Emmet,  of  New  York.  Of  his  collection 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitution,  thirty-seven  afe  A.  L.  S., 
and  only  Broom  and  Carroll  are  A.  D.  S.;  fifteen  are  of  folio 
size,  and  twenty-four  are  quartos.  The  set  also  includes 
sixteen  others  who  were  chosen  members,  but  did  not  sign 
the  Constitution  —  of  which  thirteen  are  full  letters.  It  is 
an  excellent  set,  and  illustrated  with  portraits,  views,  etc. 

8.  Charles  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  has  all  the  thirty- 
nine  Signers,  and  most  of  the  others;  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  are  A.  L.  S.,  with  appropriate  illustrations. 

9.  State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  all  the 
the  Signers  proper  in  A.  L.  S.,  with  suitable  illustrative  mat- 
ter. 

10.  Joseph  W.  Drexkl,  of  New  York,  possesses  the  set 
made  up  by  Mr.  Teff  fc,  of  Georgia,  consisting  of  thirty-five 
of  the  Signers  proper,  in  A.  L.  S.,  with  Sherman,  Paterson, 
and  Bedford,  A.  D.  S.,  and  Blair,  D.  S.  Illustrated  and 
bound. 

11  and  13.  Prof.  Lefpingwell  has  two  sets  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Constitution  —  the  first  consists  of  thirty-six  A.  L.  S.; 
with  Blair,  L.  S.,  and  Bedford  and  Reed,  D.  S.  The  second  col- 
lection has  thirty-five  A.  L.  S.,  with  Bedford, G.Morris,  Read, 
and  Blair,  D.  S.  He  has  also  a  set  of  those  who  were  elected 
to  the  Convention  of  1787,  but  failed  from  various  causes  to 
sign  the  Constitution. 

13  and  14.  Col.  Frank  M.  Etting,  of  Concordville,  Pa., 
has  two  sets,  which  he  represents  as  full,  of  which  we  have 
no  classification. 

15.  C.  F.  GuNTHER,  of  Chicago,  has.  the  thirty-nine  Sign- 
ers proper  —  not  reported  in  detail,  but  supposed  to  be  nearly 
all  in  full  letter  form. 

16.  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  of  Boston,  has  a  unique 
set  of  signatures  of  the  Signers,  appended  to  a  neat  copy 
of  the  Constitution. 

Imcomplete  Sets. 

1.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  all  the 
Signers  proper,  save  Spaight,  and  only  wanting  three  or  four 
of  the  others  chosen  to  the  Convention. 
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2.  John  M.  Hale,  of  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  has  all  of  the 
Signers  proper,  save  Rutledge;  and  has  a  portion  of  the 
other  delegates. 

3.  C.  R.  Greenough,  Boston,  lacks  two  of  a  full  set  of  the 
Signers. 

4.  G.  M.  CoNARROE,  Philadelphia,  has  thirty-five  of  the 
thirty-nine  Signers,  lacking  Johnson,  Washington,  Rut- 
ledge  and  Few. 

5.  Edward  E.  Sprague,  JSTew  York,  has  a  partial  set  — 
several  rare  names  are  wanting. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  has  an  in- 
complete collection. 

In  all  the  complete  collections  of  autographs  of  the  Sign- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  and  probably  in  most  of  the  partial 
ones  as  well,  the  autograph  of  William  Jackson,  the  Secre- 
tary, is  very  properly  included. 


SKETCH  OF  HON.  ANDREW  PROUDFIT. 


By  HON.  BREESE  J.  STEVENS. 

The  Proudfit  family  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  strict 
Scotch  Presbyterians  in  religious  belief.  Andrew  Proudfit's 
grandfather,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  one  of  five 
brothers  who  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and,  for  a  time,  he 
was  a  physician  at  Troy,  New  York;  but  later,  he  retired  to 
what  became  the  family  home  at  Argyle,  Washington 
County,  New  York.  His  grandmother,  Mary  Lyttle,  was 
the  first  white  woman  born  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  that 
county,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  "she  went  with  two 
horses,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  six  bushels  of 
wheat,  as  her  gift  toward  supplying  the  army."  His  father, 
James  Proudfit,  was  a  merchant,  first  at  Troy,  New  York, 
and  then  at  Argyle,  and  died  leaving  Andrew  a  lad  of  four- 
teen years,  the  support  of  his  mother,  Maria  J.  Proudfit,  and 
the  head  of  his  family.  His  uncle.  Dr.  William  Proudfit, 
died  in  Milwaukee,  in  1843,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
learned  physicians  of  the  country. 

Andrew  Proudfit  was  born  on  the  3d  of  August,  1820,  at 
Argyle,  where  he  received  the  usual  common  school  educa- 
tion until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  his  mother  depending 
on  his  support,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  an  uncle. 
In  June,  1842,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  his 
mother,  sister,  and  younger  brother,  he  rem9ved  to  Wiscon- 
sin, taking  up  a  farm  in  Brookfield,  in  what  was  then  Mil- 
waukee, now  Waukesha  county.  After  devoting  two 
years  of  labor  in  clearing  off  the  heavy  timber,  he  employed 
others  to  work  the  farm,  while  he  engaged  himself  as  book- 
keeper and  salesman  in  the  general  business  firm  of  Shep- 
ard  &  Bonnell,  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years.    Removing,  in  184t3,  to  Delafield,  Waukesha  County, 
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he  erected  a  grist-mill,  and  operated  it  in  connection  with  a 
country  store  for  five  years.  In  1855,  Mr.  Proudfit  removed  to 
Madison,  having  exchanged  his  Delafleld  property  for  Beriah 
Brown's  homestead  in  Madison,  including  the  office  of  the 
Argus  and  Democrat.  In  September,  1840,  shortly  after  his 
removal  to  Delafield,  he  was  happily  married  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  to  Elizabeth  Ford,  formerly  of  Jackson,  Wash- 
ington county.  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children. 

Mr.  Proudfit  was  a  conspicuous  man  in  this  State,  having 
participated  in  many  of  the  movements  of  public  interest 
of  his  day.  As  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  in  1858-59,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  State,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  mak- 
ing the  early  laws,  which  more  effectively  than  those  of 
later  days,  operated  in  developing  its  resources,  and  pro- 
moting its  prosperity.  He  was  for  four  years  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  had  the  supervision  of 
the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  provided 
for  by  a  grant  of  lands  made  by  Congress.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  was  for  several  years  its  Treasurer.  As  a 
contractor  with  the  State,  he  aided  in  the  construction  of  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  improvments;  in  building  the  south  wing 
of  the  State  Prison,  at  Waupun  in  1854;  the  north  wing  of 
the  Capitol,  at  Madison,  in  1864;  two  wings  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  near  Madison,  in  1866,  and  during  the 
war,  in  furnishing  camp  supplies  for  Wisconsin  volunteer 
soldiers  while  stationed  within  the  State. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  much  respected,  and  of  large  influ- 
ence. He  became  the  first  Vice  President,  in  1871,  of  the 
First  National  Bank;  a  director  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  and  of  the  Park  Hotel  Company,  all  of  Madison; 
and  was  Mayor  of  that  city  in  186S-70.  Of  the  Democratic 
school  of  politics,  he  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
State  Democratic  Committee,  and  always  leading  and  influ- 
ential. 

Unusually  sagacious  and  energetic  in  business,  he  early  ac- 
quired property  to  an  amount  considered  to  be  a  generous 
competency,  which  was  lost  in  the  financial  collapse  of  1857, 
leaving  him  heavily  encumbered  Avith  debt.    He  at  once  ac- 
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cepted  a  salaried  employment,  and  courageously  began  th  e 
work  of  reducing  his  indebtedness,  and  re-building  his  estate. 
In  1SG3,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Madison  firm  of  M.  E. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  and  with  such  energy  and  courage  pushed  his 
fortunes,  that,  at  his  death,  he  was  able  to  leave  to  his  fam- 
ily an  estate,  free  from  debt,  much  greater  than  the  one  he 
lost  in  1857.  He  was  considered  to  be  an  able  financier,  and 
a  man  of  the  self-reliant,  quiet,  unsensational  kind,  who 
seeks  large  enterprises,  and  takes  large  risks. 

He  gave  to  many  the  aid  of  his  credit,  with  no  security 
other  than  his  faith  in  their  honor.  He  originated  many 
schemes  designed  for  the  public  good.  Charitable,  unosten- 
tatious, kind  to  the  poor,  a  good  neighbor,  he  was  univer- 
sally esteemed,  respected  and  loved.  He  was  appreciative 
of  humor,  and  tender  of  the  feelings  of  others.  Late  in  life 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  was  one  of  the  wardens  of  Grace  Church  at 
Madison. 

He  passed  peacefully  away  at  his  home,  in  Madison,  on 
Nov.  13, 1883,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The  widow 
and  four  sons  survive  him. 

In  his  death  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
lost  one  of  its  oldest,  most  valued,  and  active  members. 
Curator  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  thir- 
teen years,  he  aided  much  in  directing  the  course  and  up - 
building  of  the  Society.  No  greater  honor  can  the  Society 
do  itself,  nor  render  the  public  greater  good,  than  in  worth- 
ily noting  the  career  of  those  of  its  members  who  have 
wisely  served  their  day  and  generation. 


MEMORIAL  SKETCHES  OF  0.  M.  CONOVER,  LL  D. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  June  3d, 
1884,  Gen.  David  Atwood,  from  the  committee  on  obituaries, 
submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

In  the  city  of  Lon  Ion,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,  1884,  O.  M. 
Conover,  LL.  D.,  a  prominent  and  useful  member  and  officer  of  this 
Society,  passed  from  earth.  From  foreign  lands  where  Dr.  Cdnover  had 
been  sojourning  for  nearly  two  years,  his  many  friends  had  fondly  hoped 
that  it  would  be  their  pleasure  soon  to  welcome  his  return  in  life,  and  in 
good  cheer,  to  his  chosen  home  at  the  Capital  of  Wisconsin,  benefited  in 
health,  and  improved  in  knowledge  obtained  from  his  extended  travels 
abroad,  and  better  able  to  pursue  his  life  of  usefulness  to  the  State,  to 
this  Society,  and  to  his  family  and  friends.  But  instead  of  this  joyful 
welcome,  the  mortal  remains  of  this  good  man  were  brought  to  our  shores, 
and  by  mourning  friends  were  received  and  deposited  in  their  last  resting 
place  in  the  beautiful  Forest  Hill  Cemetery. 

The  loss  of  a  man  so  noble  in  character,  so  warm  a  friend  and  supporter 
of  this  Society,  and  so  generally  respected  as  was  Dr.  Conover,  deserves 
and  should  receive  from  his  survivors  in  charge  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  a  befitting  and  appropriate  recognition.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  O.  M.  Conover,  the  members  of  this 
Society,  and  the  people  of  the  State  generally  have  sustained  a  serious 
loss;  that  in  him  were  blended  the  elements  of  true  greatness  and  worth. 
He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  profound  thinker,  a  graceful  writer  of  much  clear- 
ness and  force^  a  thoroughly  read  lawyer,  a  superior  Supreme  Court  Re- 
porter, an  honored  and  respected  member  and  officer  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  a  genial  companion  and 
friend,  a  model  gentleman  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  a  conscientious, 
practical  Christian .  His  social  attachments  were  strong,  his  friendship 
was  sincere  and  true;  his  grasp  of  hand  was  warm  and  cordial;  in 
fine, 

"  His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him,  tliat  Nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man." 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  mourn  the  death  of  Dr. 
Conover,  as  one  whose  life  was  really  great  from  its  simplicity  and  purity. 
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and  as  one  whose  intelligence  and  high  culture  caused  him  to  rank  among 
the  Society's  most  valuable,  accomplished  and  useful  members  and  officers; 
and  that  they  tender  to  the  immediate  family  of  the  deceased,  their  sin- 
cere condolence  and  S5'mpathy  in  this  time  of  their  sore  affl  ction. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  this 
Society,  and  that  a_  copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Rev.  Dr.  Richards  and  Chief  Justice  Cole  were  requested 
to  prepare  memorial  papers  on  Dr.  Conover's  life  and  char- 
acter. 


I— By  rev.  CHAS.  H.  RICHARDS,  D.  D. 

No  one  could  come  into  close  association  with  Dr.  O.  M. 
Conover  without  feeling  the  singular  charm  of  his  life. 
Quiet  and  unostentatious,  shrinking  from  conspicuous  posi- 
tions, he  did  not  gain  nor  desire  the  wide  notoriety  that  some 
men  of  more  slender  endowments  attained.  But  such  was 
his  large  and  varied  ability,  and  such  the  unusual  excellence 
and  beauty  of  his  life  that  eminent  men  who  knew  him 
well  deemed  him  worthy  to  rank  among  the  illustrious  men 
of  the  State. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  one  who  was  not  only  a  citi- 
zen of  Wisconsin  and  a  resident  in  Madison  for  thirty-four 
years,  but  who  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society,  its  Treasurer  for  sixteen  years,  and  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  one  of  its  Curators,  should 
have  some  special  tribute  to  his  memory  in  its  records.  His 
life  is  his  own  best  eulogy.  In  response  to  the  invitation  of 
this  Society,  I  present  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career,  which  in 
itself  exhibits  those'qualities  of  character  that  made  him  em- 
inent. 

Obadiah  Milton  Conover  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1825.  His  father  was  Obadiah  Berlew  Conover,  and 
his  mother  was  Sarah  Miller,  whose  family  was  from  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  State  she  was  born.  On  his  father's  side 
Dr.  Conover  traced  his  ancestry  back  through  a  long  line 
of  New  Jersey  families  (where  his  father  was  born,)  to  an 
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ancient  estate  of  the  Kouwenhovens  in  Holland,  near 
Utrecht.  He  was  always  proud  of  his  Dutch  origin,  and  of 
his  lineal  connection  with  a  people  of  such  sturdy  vigor, in- 
telligence and  courage,  that  they  not  only  "  wrested  their 
territory  from  the  sea,"  but  in  spite  of  the  terrible  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  of  two  of  the  cruelest  and  most  big- 
oted tyrants  of  history,  Charles  V,  and  Philip  II,  wrested 
their  independence  from  despots,  and  established  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  Netherlands.  These  thrifty  and  en- 
terprising people  at  the  close  of  the  I'jth  century  had  at- 
tained "  the  commercial  leadership  of  the  world."  Motley 
says  of  them,  that ''  in  every  branch  of  human  industry 
these  republicans  took  the  lead."  And  he  declares  that  the 
chief  source  of  their  wealth  and  power  was  the  ocean,  on 
which  they  had,  at  this  time  three  thousand  ships,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  sailors. 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  people  should  seize  upon  the 
golden  opportunities  which  the  New  World  opened  to  them, 
to  enlarge  their  dominions  and  increase  their  wealth.  To 
the  New  Netherlands  established  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River,  where  the  Dutch  traders  had  for  some  years 
been  doing  a  thriving  business  with  the  Indians  in  furs, 
came  these  stout-hearted,  energetic  burghers  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  1326,  they  purchased  Manhattan  Island,  the 
site  of  the  New  World  metropolis.  Hither  came  Jacob 
Wolfertsen  van  Couwenhoven.in  1632,  whose  name  appears 
in  1647  as  one  of  the  board  of  Nine  Men,  selected  by  the  col- 
ony to  be  a  check  upon  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  the 
imperious  Governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  appears  again 
in  1649,  as  one  of  the  three  delegates  sent  to  Holland  to  bear 
a  remonstrance  to  the  States  General  against  the  methods 
of  that  haughty  and  irascible  ruler.  He  was  doubtless  the 
first  of  the  name  on  these  shores,  and  Dr.  Conover  was  of 
the  eighth  generation  in  lineal  descent  from  him.  By  nat- 
ural and  gradual  transitions  the  name  has  been  transformed 
from  Kouenhoven,  which  still  clings  to  the  ancient  estate  in 
Holland,  to  Conover. 

It  was  Dr.  Conover's  good  fortune  to  visit  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  in  Holland  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.    His 
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impressions  of  the  country  and  the  people  are  given  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he  writes: 

"  I  looked  upon  this  little  country  and  its  people  with 
peculiar  interest,  because  it  was  the  'home of  our  ancestors' 
on  our  father's  side.  In  its  external  appearance  it  was 
much  what  I  expected,  but  almost  perfectly  flat,  and  tra- 
versed in  all  directions  by  canals  of  all  sizes.  Everywhere 
there  was  evidence  of  thrift  and  careful  culture.  In  the 
quiet  inland  cities,  Utrecht,  the  Hague,  Delft,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  Dutch  industry  and  cleanliness.  In  the  rural 
districts  one  sees  more  pleasant  homes  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  continent  that  I  have  visited,  and  the  Dutch  gentlemen 
are  credited  with  being  specially  fond  of  country  homes. 

"  As  to  the  people,  I  confess  that  I  was  greatly  surprised 
by  their  appearance  and  manners.  I  expected  to  find  them 
substantial  and  sensible,  but  rather  heavy.  On  the  contrary 
they  are  more  like  Americans  than  any  other  European  peo- 
ple I  have  seen.  A  fairer-looking,  brighter,  more  active, 
more  intelligent  people  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  en- 
counter anywhere.  Of  course  this  is  not  equally  true  of  all 
classes;  there  are  heavy  and  stupid  physiognomies,  especi- 
ally among  the  peasantry  and  a  corresponding  class  in  the 
cities.  This  is  true  among  all  the  Germanic  peoples,  perhaps 
among  all  peoples.  But  speaking  of  the  general  average  of 
the  Dutch  people  as  I  saw  them,  I  should  say  that  in  per- 
sonal dignity  and  independence,  quick  intelligence,  physical 
and  mental  alertness,  and  in  certain  indescribable  physical 
characteristics,  they  are  quite  of  the  American  type,  with 
here  and  there  in  individuals  something  that  is  perhaps 
more  suggestive  of  an  Englishman. 

"  The  Hague,  which  is  the  capital  of  Holland,  is  simply 
the  most  attractive  city  for  a  residence  that  I  have  seen  in 
Europe;  perhaps  I  should  call  it  a  quiet,  wide-streeted,  spa- 
cious, airy,  elegant  town,  rather  than  a  great  city,  with  little 
trade  or  manufacturing,  but  full  of  pleasant  homes ,  and 
bright,  handsome-looking  people.  I  call  it  (though  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  large, and  a  great  deal  flatter)  'the  Madison 
of  Europe." " 

The  boyhood  of  Dr.  Conover  was  spent  in  Dayton,  then  a 
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thriving  and  pleasant  village,  having,  at  the  time  he  left  it 
for  college,  about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  The  educational 
advantages  were  good  for  the  time,  and  he  studied  in  the 
academy  where  he  was  afterwards  an  instructor.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  entered 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1844.  The  two  years  succeeding  his  gradu- 
ation were  spent  in  teaching,  first,  near  Lexington  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  then  as  an  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Dayton  Academy.  While  teachmg  in  the  latter  place,  he 
spent  his  leisure  time  in  studying  law  in  the  office  of 
Schenck  and  Conover,  the  latter  gentleman  being  his  older 
brother,  and  the  first  named  being  Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
since  distinguished  for  various  public  services. 

But  perhaps  neither  the  study  nor  the  practice  of  law 
were  quite  to  his  taste,  which  turned  more  naturally  and 
eagerly  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  scholar,  and  to  the  at- 
tractive fields  of  literature.  His  talents  and  his  training 
alike  fitted  him  for  success  in  a  quieter  vocation,  where  he 
could  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  love  of  books. 
Another  motive,  arising  from  the  profound  moral  earnest- 
ness of  his  nature,  united  with  these  to  divert  him  from  the 
profession  toward  which  he  had  seemed  to  look.  The  claims 
of  the  Christian  religion  took  hold  of  his  intellect  and  con- 
science with  great  power.  Though  he  had  declared  his 
belief  in  it,  and  had  been  for  some  time  a  devout  and  earnest 
church-member,  yet  amid  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  the 
differences  of  judgment  and  interpretation  among  good  men, 
there  were  certain- questions  that  lay  near  the  foundations  of 
religious  thought  on  which  his  mind  was  not  satisfied.  If 
religion  was  grounded  in  truth,  he  perceived  that  it  was  the 
most  naomentous  and  important  concern  in  human  life.  He 
determined  to  make  a  searching  and  honest  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  and  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  clear  and  consist- 
ent view  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  spiritual  life.  It 
is  a  striking  testimony  to  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
truth  and  to  the  heroic  earnestness  of  his  moral  nature,  that 
at  this  time  he  turned  aside  from  the  career  toward  which 
he  had  been  looking,  and  devoted  his  little  patrimony  to 
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three  years  of  solid  and  thorough  study  in  this  field  of 
inquiry.  It  was  this  motive,  rather  than  any  particular 
expectation  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  that  appears  to  have  led  him  to  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1846,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1849. 

The  result  of  this  theological  studj'-,  to  which  he  gave 
the  best  energies  of  his  mature  and  scholarly  mind,  was  to 
bring  him  into  a  clear,  rational  and  settled  Christian  faith, 
which  was  the  solace  and  stay  of  all  his  after  years.  Cer- 
tain conclusions,  indeed,  of  his  venerated  instructors  he 
could  not  accept.  This  spirit  of  frank  but  kindly  dissent 
from  the  opinions  of  many  good  people,  and  of  fearless  but 
reverent  inquiry  for  the  truth,  he  preserved  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Yet  he  had  found  firm  footing  for  his  faith  upon 
the  fundamental  verities  of  religion,  and  he  walked  with 
steady  tread  in  this  pathway  of  Christian  belief ,  all  his  days. 

Though  now  licensed  as  a  preacher,  he  rarely  occupied  a 
pulpit.  Partly,  perhaps,  because  he  felt  himself  better 
adapted  to  other  work  than  that  of  constant  public  speak- 
ing, and  partly  for  other  reasons,  he  again  turned  aside 
from  the  vocation  on  v/hose  threshold  he  stood,  to  devote 
himself  to  other  work,  for  which  he  deemed  himself  better 
fitted. 

He  came  to  Madison  in  1849,  then  a  little  village  of  large 
expectations,  and  for  a  few  months  was  the  editor  of  a  lit- 
erary and  educational  monthly  called  "'  The  North-Western 
Journal."  But  in  1850,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  then 
newly  organized.  There  were  at  that  time  but  two  mem- 
bers of  the  University  faculty  —  John  H.  Lathrop,  who  had 
been  elected  Chancellor  in  1848,  and  John  W.  Sterling, 
elected  as  a  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  in  the 
same  year,  and  beginning  work  in  his  department,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1849.  The  University  was  not  fully  launched  on  its 
career  of  work  until  the  formal  inauguration  of  Chancellor 
Lathrop,  .fanuary  16,  1850.  Mr.  Conover  was  soon  after 
called  to  the  work  of  instruction,  and  was  thus  the  third 
member  of  its  faculty  in  order  of  appointment  in  a  roll  that 
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now  includes  a  large  number  of  distinguished  names.  His 
accurate  and  enthusiastic  scholarship  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  the  work-in  which  he  was  now  engaged,  and  in  1852,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, which  position  he  filled  with  marked  ability  and  suc- 
cess until  1858.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
classic  spirit,  and  his  teaching  was  no  dull  routine  of  drudg- 
ery, but  with  keen  relish  he  led  his  pupils  back  to  drink  at 
the  refreshing  springs  of  early  literature,  and  showed  them 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  past  manj'-  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
our  modern  civilization.  His  acquaintance  with  his  de- 
partment was  not  superficial  and  perfunctory;  he  lived 
amid  the  very  scenes  of  which  he  taught.  The  Roman  Fo- 
rum and  the  Athenian  Acropolis  were  as  familiar  to  his 
mind  as  the  Capitol  Park:  Plato  and  Virgil  were  intellectual 
comrades  with  whom  he  held  delightful  converse.  This  en- 
thusiastic delight  in  the  language,  history,  literature  and  in- 
fluence of  the  two  classic  races  that  have  powerfully  af- 
fected modern  life  and  thought,  remained  as  a  life  long  pas- 
sion, and  his  late  turning  aside  from  the  exhausting  duties 
that  had  worn  out  his  strength,  to  find  rest  and  refresh- 
ment in  study  and  exploration  in  his  beloved  Athens,  was 
very  characteristic. 

In  1858,  in  one  of  the  periodic  revolutions  that  marked 
the  early  history  of  the  University,  he  passed  out  of  its  fac- 
ulty, and  devoted  himself  to  other  pursuits.  But  the  remem- 
brance of  his  work  was  such,  and  his  temperament  and 
habit  of  mind  were  so  pre-eminently  that  of  the  scholar,  that 
the  title  of  "Professor"  was  that  by  which  he  was  com- 
monly called,  until  his  eldest  son  became  entitled  to  it, 
when  to  prevent  confusion.  Dr.  Conover  was  called  by  the 
honorary  title  so  worthily  bestowed  by  the  institution  he 
had  so  faithfully  served. 

But  his  interest  in  the  University  and  ]abor  for  it,  did  not 
cease  with  the  termination  of  his  Professorship.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  its  Board  of  Regents,  where  his  wise 
counsel  and  far-seeing  plans  and  indefatigable  efforts  for 
its  success  were  esteemed  of  great  value.  He  filled  this 
position  of  important  trust  till  1867,  sustaining  thus  an  offi- 
30-H.  C. 
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cial  relation  to  the  University  for  seventeen  years.  In  his 
visit  abroad  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  col- 
lected busts,  pictures  and  books  for  the  University,  which 
should  illustrate  and  assist  the  work  in  its  ancient  classical 
department;  and  he  bequeathed  to  its  Library  his  own 
large  and  admirable  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
in  the  best  editions,  including  nearly  all  the  important 
writers  of  the  classic  period. 

Turning  his  attention  again  to  the  law,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Dane  County  bar  in  1859.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  on 
the  appointment  of  P.  L.  Spooner,  Esq.,  as  reporter  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  he  became  associated  with 
him  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  Wisconsin 
Reports,  beginning  with  Volume  XII.  On  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Spooner  in  1364,  Prof.  Conover  was  appointed  his 
successor,  and  held  the  position  for  twenty  years,  until  his 
death  in  1884.  The  ability  and  success  with  which  he  ac- 
complished the  arduous  and  important  work  of  preparing 
the  Reports,  often  at  the  rate  of  three  large  volumes  a  year, 
received  universal  commendation  from  his  profession.  For 
eleven  years  of  this  period  he  also  filled  the  position  of 
Librarian  of  the  State  Library. 

Dr.  Conover  was  married  in  1849,  to  Miss  Julia  Darst,  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  a  noble  Christian  woman,  who  won  for  her- 
self in  their  Wisconsin  home  the  warm  esteem  and  love  of 
all  who  knew  her.  Three  children  were  born  to  them,  who 
still  survive, —  Miss  Elith  Conover,  Prof.  Allan  D.  Conover, 
Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Frederic  K.  Conover,  Esq.,  his  father's  successor  as  re- 
porter of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  heavy  affliction  befell  Dr. 
Conover  in  1863,  when  his  wife,  on  whose  counsel  and  com- 
panionship he  so  much  depended,  was  taken  from  him  by 
death,  and 

"  She  who  gave  the  world  its  beauty- 
Was  in  her  grave." 

'With  rare  Christian  fortitude  and  patient  devotion  he 
gave  himself  to  the  care  of  his  shattered  home,  to  be  not 
only  the  guide,  but  the  companion  of  his  children.    Out  of 
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this  trial  sprang  the  two  poems,  "  Via  Solitaria, "  and  "  Re- 
conciliation," which  have  attracted  much  attention  and 
praise  for  their  high  literary  merit.  The  first  of  these 
poems  had  a  somewhat  singular  experience,  having  been 
|)assed  from  hand  to  hand  for  nearly  twenty  years  for  the 
comfort  of  those  in  sorrow,  and  finally  being  sent  by  one  of 
the  most  competent  literary  critics  in  the  country  to  The 
Independent,  and  published  by  it,  as  an  anonymous  poem 
that  bore  strong  internal  evidence  of  being  Longfellow's. 
The  mistaken  identity  was  the  more  strange,  since  the 
strikingly  beautiful  and  pathetic  lines  had  made  their  first 
appearance  in  that  paper,  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  nearly 
a  score  of  years  before,  over  Dr.  Conover's  name. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  Dr.  Conover's  friends  that  he 
did  not  employ  himself  more  in  literary  production,  f,or 
which  his  wide  and  varied  culture,  his  vigorous  intellect, 
and  his  rare  felicity  of  expression,  peculiarly  fitted  him. 
But  the  engrossing  work  of  his  legal  publications  taxed  his 
powers  to  the  utmost,  and  beyond  some  occasional  addresses 
while  in  the  University,  and  some  fugitive  poems  and  es- 
says, he  did  little  in  this  line.  His  literary  knowledge  and 
judgment,  however,  were  the  constant  reliance  of  his 
friends.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  many  years 
an  officer,  of  the  Madison  Literary  Club.  And  it  was  in 
recognition  of  his  large  general  attainments  and  literary 
ability,  as  well  as  of  his  proficiency  in  professional  work 
that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  conferred  upon  him  in 
1878,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Dr.  Conover  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Madison,  and  for  nine  years  was  one  of  its  dea- 
cons. His  familiar  presence  in  its  meetings  was  greatly 
prized.  With  his  massive  brow,  his  thoughtful  and  atten- 
tive face,  and  his  unaffected  piety,  he  seemed  to  his  friends 
to  unite  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  with  the  heart  of  a  saint. 
He  approached  all  questions  in  a  calm,  judicial  spirit,  and 
advocated  his  opinions  with  mingled  courage  and  catholic- 
ity. Those  who  have  heard  him  speak  in  private  concern- 
ing the  matters  of  faith  will  remember  the  singularly  illumin- 
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ating  power  of  his  words,  the  clearness  of  his  insight,  and 
the  absence  of  all  dogmatism. 

His  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 
holding  an  official  relation  to  it  during  its  entire  history,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  has  already  been  noted.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  its  growth  and  gave  much  time  and 
thought  to  forwarding  its  work.  Its  researches  and  its  col- 
lections of  material  for  future  history,  kindled  his  enthusi- 
asm, and  to  the  work  of  wisely  increasing  its  large  library 
-he  gave  assiduous  attention  and  wise  counsel. 

In  the  winter  of  1882,  finding  that  his  many  years  of  close 
and  confining  work  were  wearing  upon  his  health,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  frail,  he  resolved  to  take  a  year  or 
two  of  rest.  It  seemed  to  him  that  nothing  would  refresh 
aijd  invigorate  him  so  much  as  a  visit  to  those  classic  lands, 
with  whose  scenes  he  had  long  been  made  familiar  by  his 
studies:  and  especially  did  he  desire  to  winter  in  Athens, 
the  ancient  home  of  a  life  and  literature  that  he  keenly 
enjoyed.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  his  place  as 
Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  supplied  during 
hif}  absence  by  his  son,  Frederic  K.  Conover,  Esq. 

In  September,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Fair- 
child  Dean,  a  cherished  friend  of  many  years,  and  together 
they  turned  their  faces  toward  the  storied  lands  of  the  old 
■world,  for  a  tour  of  mingled  recreation  and  study.  Sad  as 
is  the  thought  that  he  then  .parted  from  country  and  home 
not  to  return  to  them  again,  it  seems  a  fitting  and  beauti- 
ful climax  to  his  career  that  his  last  two  years  should  have 
been  almost  ideal  years,  in  realizing  the  dream  of  a  lifetime 
in  visiting  places  of  profound  interest  to  him,  and  in  enjoy- 
ing with  a  companion  whose  tastes  and  thoughts  were  one 
with  his  own,  all  the  scenes  and  pleasures  of  this  eventful 
journey. 

After  a  pleasant  summer  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
a  leisurely  jaunt  over  the  continent,  with  a  brief  look  at 
many  places  of  historic  interest,  they  arrived  at  Athens  in 
the  late  fall,  and  found  in  the  moderate  winter  of  that 
southern  climate  an  agreeable  contrast  to  "the long  rigors  of 
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a  Wisconsin  winter.  "  It  was  refreshing  to  be  where  ''roses 
bloomed  in  the  open  air  with  little  interruption,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  day  when  we  could  not  have  gathered  wild 
flowers  in  the  fields."  I  cannot  give  a  better  view  of  his 
delightful  experiences  in  this  sojourn  abroad,  than  by  quot- 
ing from  his  own  words  in  correspondence  with  his  friends. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
"  in  a  few  words,  how  we  have  spent  our  time;  but  it  has  run 
away  very  fast;  and  notwithstanding  the  intense  desire 
that  comes  over  us  to  see  our  own  land,  we  look  with  a  sort 
of  dismay  upon  the  rapid  approach  of  the  time  when,  if  our 
original  plan  is  adhered  to,  we  must  bid  a  final  good-bye  to 
Athens  and  to  Greece.  I  can  hardly  define  to  you,  or 
hardly  express  without  seeming  extravagance,  -the  charm 
and  fascination  which  Attica  has  had  for  me.  The  histori- 
cal associations,  the  ruins,  the  hills  about  the  Acropolis 
carved  for  the  foundations  of  little  Athenian  houses  so 
many  ages  ago,  in  the  very  infancy  of  that  civilization  and 
culture  to  which  we  owe  so  large  a  part  of  our  own,  es- 
pecially the  ever-beautiful  Acropolis  with  its  remains  of 
Parthenon,  Erechtheium  and  Propyleea,  have  no  doubt,  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  But  apart  from  this,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  little  and  comparatively  barren  country  itself, 
in  its  mountains,  islands  and  plains,  in  its  air  and  sky  and 
sea,  that  seems  to  my  fancy  to  differentiate  it  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  I  have  seen,  and  to  invest  it  with  a 
magical  attraction,  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  its  present  population. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  work,  but  to  rest.  Still,  we  have 
spent  a  part  of  almost  every  day  in  dabbling  a  little  in 
modern  Greek  (and  I  also  in  the  ancient  tongue),  and  a 
part  in  reading  up  on  the  antiquities.  I  have  gained  very 
slight  use  of  the  language  yet  for  colloquial  purposes, 
though  I  read  books  and  the  newspapers  with  reasonable 
facility." 

He  enjoyed  keenly  his  visits  to  the  Acropolis  and  other 
famous  or  interesting  places,  and  his  occasional  rambles 
outside  the  city.  Some  delightful  acquaintances  were 
formed  here,  including  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schliemann,  "  and  their 
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handsome  Agamemnon,"  Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler,  the  Ameri- 
can minister  and  his  wife,  and  Prof.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard 
College,  the  head  of  the  "American  School"'  for  that  year, 
who,  with  his  wife,  hospitably  entertained  their  American 
friends.    Of  the  school  he  writes: 

"Besides  its  head,  the  school  consists  of  some  eight  young 
men,  graduates  of  American  Colleges,  who  wish  to  continue 
here  their  Greek  studies  in  philology  and  archaeology,  who 
seem  to  us  upon  the  whole  a  very  choice  set,  and  of  whom, 

as   Americans,  we  are  rather  proud When  I 

add  that  all  the  young  men  of  the  school  have  studied  in 
Germany,  most  of  them  for  two  years  or  longer,  and  that 
two  of  them  have  already  received,  and  others  are  expecting 
to  receive,  '  doctorates '  from  German  universities,  you  will 
see  how  different  is  the  training  now  beginning  to  be  ex- 
pected from  candidates  for  Greek  professorships  in  Amer- 
ica from  that  which  was  demanded  when  we  were 
young 

"It  is  only  within  a  month  or  so  that  the  weather  has 
seemed  sufficiently  warm  and  settled  for  excursions  out  of 
Athens,  requiring  the  whole  of  a  day.  Twice  we  have 
visited  Eleusis,  the  scene  of  the  famous  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
where  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Ceres  and  of  other 
buildings  connected  with  it  are  very  interesting.  The  road 
thither  is  a  beautiful  one,  through  a  mountain  defile,  and  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  '  holy  way '  along  which  in  an- 
cient times  went  annually  the  solemn  procession  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis.  One  delightful  day  we  spent  in  wan- 
dering about  Peiraeus,  and  the  other  and  smaller  ancient 
harbors  in  its  vicinity;  and  another  in  a  trip  by  rail  to 
Peiraeus,  and  thence  a  ramble  and  carriage  dr\ve  along 
the  strait  of  Salamis,  in  full  view  of  the  spot  where  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated  and  destroyed  by  that  of 
Athens . 

"  Another  day,  in  company  with  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
Prof.  Sayce  of  Oxford,  Eag.,  Mr.  Ramsey  (a  young  English 
scholar  who^  is  now  making  himself  a  name  by  his  re- 
searches in  Asia  Minor),  Ml-.   Felton  and  several  of    the 
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young  men  of  the  school,  we  visited  Salamis  itself,  where 
among  other  things,  we  had  a  long  and  interesting  walk 
with  Prof.  Sayce  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  quay  (per- 
haps of  Roman  times),  and  over  a  broad  hill  near  the  pres- 
ent harbor  and  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  ap- 
parently once  fortified,  and  showing    still    the  traces  of 

archaic  walls I  should  like  also  to  speak  of  a 

drive  past  Colonus  and  the  olive  groves  of  Plato's  Academy, 
to  the  modern  Albanian  village  at  the  foot  of  Parnes,  now 
known  as  Menidi,  but  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Attic 
dome  of  Acharnae,  famous  in  Athenian  history  as  having 
furnished  the  title  and  scene  of  one  of  Aristophanes'  come- 
dies. 

"  Last  of  all  I  should  like  to  describe  to  you  an  eight  day 
excursion  to  the  Cyclades  islands,  where  about  half  the 
time  was  spent  on  the  island  of  Tenos,  partly  in  attendance 
upon  a  remarkable  Greek  '  pilgrimage '  to  a  miraculous  im- 
age of  the  Virgin  found  in  a  large  church  on  that  island, 
and  partly  in  a  mule-back  ride  by  mountain  paths  across 
the  island;  while  other  days  were  spent  at  the  city  of  Syra, 
on  the  island  of  Syros,  with  an  excursion  through  that  is- 
land. When  I  tell  you  there  were  present  at  Tenos  some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  pilgrims  besides  ourselves; 
that  they  came  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but 
from  Asia  Minor,  from  Constantinople,  and  even  from 
Russia  and  Egypt,  and  that  many  of  them  wore  the  native 
costumes  of  their  respective  districts;  and  when  I  add  that  in 
our  climbs  and  excursions,  on  foot,  on  mules,  on  donkeys  or 
by  carriage,  we  not  only  saw  a  large  part- of  the  mountains 
and  valleys,  the  convents,  monasteries,  churches  and  pretty 
villages  of  the  two  islands  named,  but  caught  views  of  the 
southern  heights  of  Euboea  and  of  nearly  all  of  the  import- 
ant islands  of  the  Cyclades  group,  including  the  little  island 
of  Delos,  which  in  classic  times  was  a  sacred  spot  to  the 
whole  Hellenic  race,  to  which  they  resorted  for  the  worship 
of  the  Delian  Apollo  with  as  much  zeal  and  devotion  as  the 
modern  Greeks  of  some  classes  show  in  making  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Tenos, —  you  will  understand  how  interesting  this 
visit  was  to  us." 
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In  such  studies  and  recreations  the  winter  of  1883  passed 
rapidly  and  happily  away.  Leaving  Athens  May  23,  they 
enjoyed  a  busy  but  most  interesting  week  in  Constantino- 
ple. Then,  turning  westward,  they  came,  by  way  of  Vienna, 
to  Dresden,  which  they  made  headquarters  till  the  autumn. 
The  sojourn  here  was  varied  by  excursions,  now  to  Bay- 
reuth,  to  hear  Wagner's  great  opera  of  *' Parsifal,"  now  to 
Nuremberg,  "  to  live  in  the  heart  of  the  middle  ages  for 
four  or  five  unforgettable  days,"  and  then  to  the  university 
towns  of  Leipzic  and  Halle. 

In  October,  they  went  to  Berlin  for  the  winter,  drawn 
chiefly  by  the  attraction  of  the  university  lectures,  espe- 
cially those  on  Greek  arch89ology,  art  and  history,  for 
which  his  winter  in  Athens  had  given  him  redoubled  inter- 
est. It  was  characteristic  of  Dr.  Conover  that  though  he 
was  abroad  for  health  and  recreation,  and  might  have  en- 
joyed some  of  the  privileges  of  that  great  literary  center 
without  formally  entering  the  university  ranks,  he  was  un- 
willing to  take  advantage  of  the  rare  opportunities 
except  in  the  prescribed  way.  He  was  therefore  matricu- 
lated as  a  regular  student  in  the  University  for  the  winter 
semester.  A  letter  to  his  sister  shows  with  what  eager  de- 
light he  entered  upon  his  privileges: 

"  I  am  giving  four  hours  each  week  to  a  course  of  lectures 
by  Prof.  A.  Kirchhoff,  upon  Greek  political  antiquities;  four 
or  five  to  a  course  by  Prof.  Curtius,  on  the  history  of  the 
fine  arts  among  the  Greeks;  two  to  a  course  by  the  same  on 
'art  mythology;'  and  one  to  what  is  called  here  "^uebungen,* 
or  practical  exercises,  in  the  same  department,  and  under 
direction  of  the  same  professor.  .  .  .  Prof.  Curtius  is  the 
author  of  the  best  German  history  of  Greece,  was  one  of 
the  two  or  three  German  professors  who  conducted  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  wonderful  remains  at  Olympia,  and  is  a 
great  enthusiast  as  well  as  a  very  high  authority  in  his  de- 
partment. In  his  bctures  he  makes  liberal  use  of  the  mu- 
seums of  ancient  art  here,  which  are  almost  the  richest  in 
the  world,  in  fact,  bewildering  in  their  richness." 

The  dark,  damp  days  of  a  Berlin  winter  were  more  try- 
ing to  the  delicate  health  of  Dr.  Conover  than  the  sunny 
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Athenian  weather  of  the  previous  winter.  Although  the 
bright  little  haus  frau  assured  him  that  the  foggy  and  dis- 
mal jSTovember  days  were  cases  of  "  London  weather,"  and 
not  genuine  Berlin  days;  while  the  sunny  and  pleasant  days 
were  "kaiser  weather, "  tit  for  the  Emperor,  they  were  fear- 
ful that  the  unfriendly  climate  would  drive  them  from 
the  many  attractions  of  the  great  German  capital  farther 
south.  But  the  Berlin  weather  was  better  than  their  fears 
and  permitted  them  to  remain.  They  enjoyed,  among 
other  things,  the  long  continued  and  varied  celebration  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Luther,  "  the  teacher  of 
Germany,"  which  was  observed  with  characteristic  German 
thoroughness  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  empire. 

It  is  touching  to  note  the  yearning  of  his  heart  for  home, 
amid  all  these  delights.  He  writes:  "  Meanwhile  do  not  be 
envying  me  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  things,  since  I  get 
them  at  the  expense  of  being  away  from  home,  and  from 
the  society  of  my  children  and  of  my  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. It  is  certainly  good  for  a  man,  after  long,  patient 
years  of  closely  confining  work,  to  get  away  for  a  while, 
and  to  see  other  lands  and  other  ways;  but  for  a  good, 
steady  diet  there  is  nothing  like  one's  own  home;  and  if 
Sarah  were  not  with  me,  I  doubt  whether  all  the  attractions 
of  Europe  could  induce  me  to  spend  the  winter  away  from 
Madison." 

On  the  6th  of  February,  they  left  Berlin,  having  spent 
there  just  four  months,  not  only  rich  in  varied  enjoyment, 
but  of  great  profit  to  a  scholar  of  the  cultivated  taste,  and 
the  wide  and  thorough  classical  attainments  which  Dr. 
Conover  possessed.  As  they  were  planning  to  reach  home 
in  the  early  summer,  and  wished  to  get  some  other  glimpses 
of  the  Old  World  before  returning  to  America,  they  now  took 
their  flight  southward.  Ej  way  of  Munich  and  the  Tyrol 
they  came  to  Venice,  whose  peculiar  fascinations  he  greatly 
enjoyed.  And  turning  northward  again  at  Milan,  they 
passed  into  Switzerland,  where,  though  early  for  mountain- 
climbing,  they  "  took  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  ths 
snowy  peaks."    Thence  they  came  down  the  Rhine  to  Col- 
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ogne,  and  so  to  Holland,  the  home  of  Dr.    Conover's  an- 
cestors, which  he  had  been  exceedingly  desirous  to  visit. 

"All the  way  from  C^logae  to  this  place,"  he  writes  from 
Amsterdam,  "  the  coaatry  was  exfcremaly  level,  and  pretty 
nearly  all  the  Dutch  part  of  it  is  a  rich,  low-lying  farm  coun- 
try, intersected  everywhere  by  canals.  I  found  these  canals 
even  more  numeroas  than  I  supposed:  but  a  great  majority 
of  them,  in  the  rural  districts  are  quite  too  small  for  navi- 
gation, or  large  enough  only  for  very  small  boats  or  skiffs, 
and  these  are  used  only  or  mainly  for  drainage  and  for 
boundaries  of  land,  taking  the  place  everywhere,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  of  fences  and  hedges. 

"  This  is  the  land  of  our  Datch  ancestors.  I  had  under- 
stood that  the  little  ham'et  of  Kouenhoven  was  somewhere 
near  Amsterdam,  and  so  made  no  inquiries  about  it  until  I 
reached  this  city.  But  in  conversing  with  a  Diitch  gentle- 
man at  the  dinner  table  yesterday,  I  found  that  one  of  the 
two  spots  which  he  knew  by  that  name  (and  clearly  the 
one  I  was  seeking)  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utrecht. 

"  So  this  morning  I  took  a  train,  and  ran  over  again  to 
Utrecht;  there  found  a  horse-tram  running  to  Seist  (an  hour's 
ride)  through  the  little  village  of  Bilt,  and  was  set  down  by  the 
driver  at  a  hotel,  *  Nieuw  Kouenhoven,'  just  before  the  train 
reached  that  village.  I  made  the  landlord,  and  his  wife 
and  son  understand,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  my  name  was 
also  Kouenhoven,  and  what  I  came  for.  While  they  pre- 
pared me  some  dinner,  I  walked  about  the  neighborhood, 
and  took  in  a  very  distinct  impression  of  it.  It  is  on  a  paved 
high  road  from  Utrecht  to  Seist,  which  runs  through  a  rich 
and  beautiful  farming  country,  and  is  lined  on  both  sides  by 
very  pleasant  looking  homes  —  villas  and  large,  comfortable 
farm-houses.  On  one  side  of  the  paved  wagon-road  is  the 
tramway;  on  the  other  a  'reit weg'  for  horsemen;  beyond 
that,  a  raised  way  for  footmen,  shaded  by  trees,  and  along 
this  a  good  canal,  large  enough  for  a  local  trade  with  nar- 
ro  *v  boats.  From  the  road  in  front  of  the  Kouenhoven  ho- 
tel I  could  see  the  cathedral  tower  in  Utrecht;  while  ofif  to 
the  rear  were  extensive  woods,  and  to  the  left  of  these  a 
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kind  of  fort  or  earthwork,  guarding  a  still  more  important 
canal.  The  country  was  quite  fiat,  as  elsewhere  in  Holland, 
but  very  rich,  and  really  quite  attractive.  All  the  houses 
seemed  rather  fresh  and  new;  not  one  that  could  be  referred 
back  to  a  period  so  remote  as  that  at  which  the  original 
American  Kouenhoven  left  that  quiet  spot  (1632)  and  sailed 
for  New  Amsterdam  and  a  new  world.  In  fact,  one  does 
not  see  any  houses  that  look  so  ancient  as  that,  anywhere 
in  the  rural  districts,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  In  walking 
from  the  Kouenhoven  hotel  toward  the  village  of  Bilt,  I  no- 
ticed a  very  spacious,  rather  old-fashioned  farm-house,  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  the  oldest-looking  one  in  that 
neighborhood.  Afterwards  a  young  Dutch  gentleman  told 
me  he  knew  the  place  well,  and  that  the  spacious,  old-fash- 
ioned house  above  mentioned  was  on  what  he  called  the 
Oude  (old)  Kouenhoven,  while  the  hotel  at  which  I  had 
stopped  was  on  the  Nieuw  (new)  place  of  the  same  name. 
On  the  whole  I  was  much  pleased  with  this  trip  in  search 
of  the  home  of  my  ancestors,  finding  the  region  so  very  at- 
tractive; but  I  had  not  time,  unfortunately,  to  hunt  up  the 
'friedhof  or  cemetery,  in  which,  possibly,  I  might  have 
found  some  trace  of  them  —  though  that  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful." 

This  "  pious  pilgrimage  "  to  the  ancestral  home  having 
been  accomplished,  he  was  now  ready  to  leave  the  conti- 
nent. Arriving  m  London,  he  wrote  from  there,  April  5, 
1884: 

"We  came  straight  to  lodgings  here,  which  prove  quite 
satisfactory,  and  in  which  we  may  perhaps  remain  until 
near  the  first  of  next  month,  though  our  plans  for  the  next 
six  weeks  are  not  fully  formed.  Our  chief  remaining  an- 
xiety at  present,  I  think,  is  to  get  back  home  in  safety  and 
comfort,  and  to  find  there  our  families  and  the  friends  that 
are  left,  in  like  safety  and  comfort." 

But  this  great  desire  of  his  heart  was  not  to  be  realized. 
Frail  of  constitution,  and  worn  by  his  years  of  incessant 
toil  more  than  his  friends  had  known,  with  an  irregularity 
and  weakness  of  the  heart's  action  which  had  long  filled 
his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Favill,  with  intense  anxiety  on 
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the  occasion  of  any  attack  upon  the  lungs,  he  was  quite  un- 
fitted to  resist  any  serious  illne|SS.  A  heavy  cold  fastened 
itself  upon  him  soon  after  he  arrived  in  London,  which  he 
considered  at  first  but  a  slight  indisposition,  interrupting 
but  a  little  his  plans.  But  the  delicate  machinery  could  not 
endure  the  additional  burden  put  upon  it  by  the  severe  con- 
gestion of  his  lungs.  His  strength  was  speedily  exhausted, 
and  hardly  had  his  condition  begun  to  seem  alarming,  when 
suddenly,  about  midnight,  April  29,  1884,  his  spirit  took  its 
fiight.  With  his  face  turned  homeward  with  eager  longing, 
he  made  a  quick  transition  to  another  and  brighter  home. 
His  own  lines  seem  singularly  applicable  to  the  event: 

"  Foi*  life  to  me  is  as  a  station, 

"Wherein  apart  a  traveler  stands,  — 
One  absent  long  from  home  and  nation 

In  other  lands,  — 
And  I,  as  he  who  stands  and  listens 

Amid  the  twilight's  chill  and  gloom, 
To  hear  approaching  in  the  distance. 

The  train  for  home." 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  voyage  which  should  bring 
him  to  the  spot  he  best  loved  on  earth,  the  summons  came, 
and  he  passed  from  night  to  day,  from  long  wandering  in  a 
foreign  clime  to  rest  forever  in  the  home  of  light  above. 

His  body  was  brought  to  Madison,  and  on  May  28th,  after 
appropriate  funeral  services  at  the  house  of  his  son.  Prof. 
A.  I).  Conover,  was  borne,  by  loving  and  reverent  hands,  to 
the  beautiful  slopes  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  The  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  representatives  of  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty,  and  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  with 
which  he  had  so  long  been  associated,  united  with  many 
other  friends  of  thirty  years  in  the  tribute  of  esteem  and 
love  to  one  who  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
purest,  ablest,  noblest  of  men. 
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II.— By  chief  justice  ORSAMUS  COLE,  LL.  D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  O.  M.  Conover  was  an  event  which  brought 
genuine  sorrow  to  a  circle  of  his  personal  friends  in  Madi- 
son and  elsewhere.  That  circle  was  not  a  large  one,  for  the 
studious  habits,  the  simple  but  reserved  manners  of  Dr. 
Conover,  would  prevent  him  becoming  generally  known  in 
any  community.  He  was  so  unobtrusive  on  all  occasions, 
and  everywhere,  that  it  was  only  those  of  congenial  tastes 
and  sympathies,  who  met  him  often  in  some  relation  of  life, 
who  ever  knew  the  man  as  he  really  was.  Some,  however, 
there  were  who  did  know  him  well,  and  learned  to  love  and 
admire  him  for  his  elevated,  guileless  character. 

The  facts  of  his  early  life  are  already  presented  in  a  paper 
prepared  by  another  hand,  consequently  will  not  be  repeated 
here.  It  will  be  my  aim  to  speak  briefly  of  some  of  his 
personal  qualities  and  mental  traits,  as  these  impressed  me, 
in  our  quite  intimate  intercourse  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

1  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Conover  in  1855,  when 
he  was  a  professor  in  our  State  University.  He  then,  and 
for  a  period  afterwards,  filled  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  Literature.  This  chair  his  large 
attainments  as  a  classical  scholar  well  qualified  him  to  fill 
with  distinction  and  usefulness.  I  have  always  thought  it 
was  unfortunate  both  for  him  and  the  University  that  his 
connection  with  the  institution  and  this  professorship  was 
ever  broken.  For  if  that  institution  shall  realize  the  hopes 
of  its  best  friends,  if  it  does  the  work  in  this  State  for 
science,  sound  learning  and  polite  literature  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to,  and  should  do,  Greek  and  Latin  will  always  form 
an  essential  part  of  its  course  of  study. 

By  this  remark  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  writer 
insists  or  holds  to  the  opinion  that  all  the  students  who  seek 
the  advantages  for  an  education  that  our  University  affords, 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  condition 
to  becoming  members  of  its  classes;  or  that  classical  culture 
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shiould  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  the  modern  languages 
and  physical  sciences.  Merely  this  is  meant,  that  the  class- 
ics should  not  be  dropped  from  its  curriculum.  It  is  believed 
there  will  always  be  found  among  its  ingenuous  youth 
some  who  will  be  desirous  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education 
in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words,  and  who  will  seek  the 
highest  and  most  generous  culture  that  can  be  obtained  at 
any  institution  of  learning.  Such  will  wish  to  read,  in  the 
original,  the  most  perfect  and  exquisite  productions  of  poe- 
try and  eloquence  which  the  world  has  seen,  and  these  cer- 
tainly are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Let  the  University  then  furnish  the  amplest  and  best  facili- 
ties for  the  study  of  the  classics  for  all  who  may  wish  to 
pursue  them.  True  there  is  danger  that  popular  clamor 
may  drive  from  the  University,  for  a  time,  the  classics. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  that  its  course  of  studies 
shall  be  practical:  such  as  will  fit  men  and  women  for  the 
active  duties  of  life;  enable  them  to  build  and  run  railroads, 
and  to  carry  on  the  business  enterprises  of  the  day.  An 
answer  to  this  utilitarian  view  of  the  object  of  education  is 
at  hand,  but  cannot  be  given  because  this  digression  is  al- 
ready too  great.  "With  no  intention  of  disparaging  the 
qualifications  of  any  of  the  accomplished  professors  who  are 
now,  or  who  have  bsen  connected  with  the  University,  it 
was  in  my  mind  merely  to  observe  that  Dr.  Conover  seemed 
to  m3  specially  fitted  for  an  instraotor  in  the  classics.  In 
the  first  place  he  had  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  studying 
them.  This  ardor  he  would  naturally  communicate  to  some 
extent  to  his  pupils.  H-s  took  great  delight  in  reading  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  more  especially  the  former.  Of  course 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  works  in  the  college  course, 
but  read  a  great  body  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  besides. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  read  all  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
He  was  also  quite  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  immortal 
historians  and  dramatists  of  Greece.  The  awful  ideas  of 
fate  and  retributive  justice  which  pervade  the  great  trage- 
dies seem  to  have  had  an  irresistible  charm  for  his  mind. 
And  so  he  read  the  ancient  authors  constantly,  finding  in 
them  society  in  solitude  and  solace  in  sorrow.     I  can  but 
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believe  he  measurably  gave  up  these  studies  for  the  law 
with  inexpressible  pain  and  regret.  Could  he  have  continued 
them  what  an  unfailing  source  of  peace  and  joy  they  would 
have  been  to  him,  and  they  would  have  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce something  in  his  chosen  field  of  study  which  would 
have  been  an  honor  to  the  University.  I  am  certain,  too, 
that  Dr.  Conover  would  have  been  a  most  popular  lecturer 
to  his  classes  and  made  any  study  attractive.  For  he  had 
digested  all  his  erudition,  had  made  it  a  part  of  his  mental 
texture  ready  for  use,  and  he  knew  how  to  use  it.  He  could 
communicate  his  ideas  with  precision  and  logical  force.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  conversationalists  I  have  ever  known. 

Bat  Dr.  Conover  was  not  only  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
classical  literature;  he  also  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  German  languages,  which  he  read  with  fa- 
cility. And  it  goes  without  saying^that  he  was  a  fine  belles- 
lettres  scholar,  and  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  English  in 
all  its  branches.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  I  have  often  resorted  to  him  to  help  me  re- 
call some  half-forgotten  lines  from>ome  author.  His  mem- 
ory was  very  retentive;  it  seemed  a  perfect  store-house  of 
the  most  priceless  treasures.  And  occasionally  there  fell 
from  his  pen  some  poetic  production  so  beautiful,  that,  in  the 
language  of  a  common  friend  of  rare  worth,  "  left  us  in 
doubt  whether,  in  the  exclusiveness  of  his  official  duty,  lit- 
erature had  not  lost  even  more  than  jurisprudence  has 
gained"  by  his  labors  as  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State.  These  remarks  would  be  incomplete  were  not  a  word 
added  as  to  his  merits  as  such  reporter.  And  upon  that  point 
I  venture  to  quote  from  what  was  said  by  ms  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  to  the  Supreme  Court: 

"Dr.  Conover  was  appointed  the  official  reporter  of  this 
court  August  11th,  ISC 4,  and  held  the  office  until. his  death. 
During  that  period,  the  series  of  reports  from  Volume  XVI 
to  volume  LVIII  was  published.  The  glabor  of  preparing 
these  volumes  for  publication  was  mainly  performed  by 
Dr.  Conover.  This  fact  alone  furnishes  ample  proof  of  the 
amount  of  labor  which  he  must  have  necessarily  performed 
as  a  reporter.    But  the  value  of  such  work  is  not  to  be  esti- 
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mated  solely  by  its  magnitude.  It  is  a  common  experience 
with  the  profession  that  often  times  cases  are  so  imper  • 
fectly  or  badly  reported  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  at 
the  real  facts  so  as  to  determine  the  point  or  value  of  the 
decision.  But  in  the  volumes  prepared  by  Dr.  Conover  the 
excellence  of  the  work  done  is  equal  to  its  extent.  Gener- 
ally the  facts  are  given  in  a  brief,  accurate  and  perspicuous 
manner,  clothed  in  language  singularly  clear  and  attractive. 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  his  reports  will  compare  fav- 
orably in  manner,  accaracy  of  statement  and  literary 
merits  with  the  best  American  reports  of  the  day." 

Dr.  Conover  was  no  recluse.  He  lived  in  the  present, 
actively  discharging  all  his  duties  "as  a  citizen.  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Rspublican  party  in  politics,  but  was 
no  blind  partisan.  He  often  criticised  with  boldness  and 
severity  the  measures  and  men  of  his  party.  But  he  was 
loyal  to  his  country  in  the  hour  of  supreme  peril.  In  the 
darkest  day  of  our  great  civil  conflict,  when  the  hearts  of 
brave  men  almost  despaired  of  a  favorable  issue,  he  was 
confident  and  hopeful.  More  than  once  did  he  say  to  me 
during  that  period,  that  to  his  mind  but  one  result  was  in- 
evitable, and  that  was  that  the  rebellion  would  be  finally 
suppressed  and  the  authority  of  the  general  government 
would  be  re-established  throughout  the  entire  country.  So, 
too,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  all  popular  movements  and  all 
discussions  of  social  questions  which  agitated  modern  society. 
He  formed  his  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  all  this 
agitation,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  avow  his  convictions. 
He  was  always  ready  to  battle  for  what  he  considered  the 
right  cause.  He  was  a  serious,  honest  seeker  after  truth, 
and  there  was  that  moral  earnestness  about  him  that  com- 
manded one's  respect  for  his  views,  however  much  you 
might  disagree  with  him. 

I  have  often  heard  him  discuss  with  another  highly-gifted 
common  friend,  those  questions  pertaining  to  man's  destiny, 
which  ever  confront  the  serious  thinker.  Both  possessed 
fine  analytical  minds  and  could  reason  powerfully  and  well 
as  any  one  on  these  subjects.  They  were  generally  in  their 
views  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  when  they  commenced  and 
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when  they  closed  their  discussions.  Still  both  were  so  can- 
did, fair  and  sincere,  frankly  admitting  the  force  of  every 
fact  or  argument  which  made  against  their  respective  posi- 
tions: and,  while  vigorously  assailing  each  other's  views, 
doing  so  with  so  much  good  temper  and  entire  respect,  that 
it  was  delightful  to  listen  to  them.  It  was  like  witnessing 
a  trial  of  strength  between  two  athletes,  yet  even  a  finer 
spectacle  than  that,  by  as  much  as  a  mental  contest  is 
superior  to  a  physical  one.  But  they  were  both  such  honest 
thinkers  that  it  was  plain  they  cared  more  to  reach  the  truth 
than  to  win  a  momentary  triumph. 

Dr.  Conover  was,  in  every  way,  a  most  estimable  person 
There  was  much  humor  in  his  conversation,  especially  before 
a  great  sorrow  befell  him  in  the  loss  of  his  first  wife.  Even 
after  that  event,  he  did  not  appear  gloomy  when  in  the 
society  of  his  friends.  Though  for  years  he  trod  "Via  Soli- 
taria,"  when  at  times  the  bright  skies  and  loving  airs  of 
June  brought  no  joy;  when  the  sweet  voices  of  nature 
seemed  out  of  tune,  still  at  the  call  of  duty  he  craved  life 
and  health,  and  became  reconciled  to  his  lot.  And  he  says 
in  one  of  the  beautiful  poems  I  have  alluded  to: 

"  But  somehow,  ere  I  am  aware, 
There  conies  a  hush  and  thrill, 
For  all  the  sunshine  and  the  air, 
A  Presence  seems  to  fill;" 

Dr.  Conover  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  probity  of  character 
and  purity  of  heart.  "  Warm  in  his  affections,  an  invalu- 
able and  faithful  friend,  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
and  toward  his  fellow-men  exhibiting  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  affection  and  reverence  for  their  rights  and 
liberties." 

Now  that  he  is  lost  to  their  sight,  his  friends  realize  his 
worth  and  the  great  loss  they  and  the  public  sustain  in  his 
death.  They  appreciate  more  than  ever  the  gentleness,  the 
elevation,  the  beauty  of  his  character,  and  the  rare  example 
he  afforded  in  a  life  of  "  sweetness  and  light." 
31— H.  C. 


WISCONSIN  IfECROLOGY  - 1879-82. 


By  LYMAN  C.  DRAPER. 

Our  necrological  notices  of  the  pioneers  and  prominent  persons  of  Wis- 
consin commenced  with  1874,  and  continued  to  the  close  of  1881.  After 
8upplj%)g  several  omissions,  the  narrative  is  continued. 

1879. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Beall,  a  niece  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  relict  of  the 
late  Lieut.  Gov.  Samuel  W.  Beall,  died  at  Fond  du  Lac,  February  14th,  in 
her  sixty-ninth  year.  She  migrated  to  Green  Bay  with  her  husband  in 
the  summer  of  1820,  on  a  schooner  sailed  by  Capt.  Blake,  in  company  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs  A.  J.  Irwin,  E.ev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadle,  and  Miss  Frances  Hen- 
phaw,  and  settled  in  that  town.  In  September  of  that  year,  when  Christ 
Church  was  organized  by  Mr.  Cadle,  Mrs.  Beall  became  one  of  the  constitu- 
ent members,  her  husband  being  one  of  the  first  vestrymen.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1835,  when  the  Green  Bay  land  district  was  established,  Mr,  Beall 
was  appointed  the  first  Receiver  by  President  Jackson;  and  after  serving 
in  this  capacity  a  year  or  two,  he  retired,  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  in  the  summer  of  1837,  but  returned  to  Green  Bay  in  the 
latter  part  of  1839.  In  1843,  they  removed  to  Taycheedah,  near  Fond  du 
Lac.  She  was  an  estimable  woman.  Her  two  sons  early  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  younger  died  several  years  since;  one  of  her  four 
daughters  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Levi  Hubbell;  another  is  Mrs.  Bessie 
Pumpelly,  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

On  February  17th,  Orlo  B.  Graves,  at  Green  Bay,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
where  he  had  long  been  a  prominent  citizen,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  fill- 
ing the  highest  positions  in  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  serving  several 
years  as  City  Attorney, 

1880. 

James  Holden,  the  first  settler  on  Heart  Prairie,  Walworth  County,  died 
in  that  town,  February  22d,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Born  in  Middlesex, 
Vt.,  August  5,  1813,  on  arriving  at  manhood  he  went  to  Boston;  but,  in 
1837,  he  migrated  to  Wisconsin,  first  locating  a  claim  at  Sugar  Creek,  in 
Walworth  County.  Shortly  after,  business  calling  him  to  Chicago,  he 
was  necessarily  absent  about  a  month;  when  returning,  he  was  chagrined 
to  find  his  claim  had  been  "jumped."      He  was  cheered  by   Maj.  John 
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Davis,  who  suggested  to  him  a  better  locality  on  Heart  Prairie,  where  he 
found  the  home  he  desired,  erecting  his  12  by  14  log  cabin,  and  became  the 
owner  of  a  heifer,  a  dog  and  a  cat.  He  subsequently  married,  and  left  sev- 
eral children. 

Hon.  William  Blair,  in  Waukesha,  July  13th,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
He  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1820,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1836,  set- 
tling in  Wisconsin  in  1845.  He  served  as  State  Senator  during  1864-65,  and 
served  again  in  1872-73,  and  1876-77.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Waukesha,  and  held  var- 
ious local  offices.    He  was  a  superior  business  man,  and  highly  respected.. 

188h 

Hon.  John  A.  Smith,  at  Geneva,  September  10th,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine  years.  Born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1843,  he  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin with  his  parents  in  1855;  and  after  securing  a  liberal  education,  he 
studied  law,  and  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
a  Captain  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  In  1867  and  1868,  he  represented  his 
district  in  the  Legislature. 

Hugh  Mclndoe  was  born  in  Dunbartonshire,  Scotland,  in  1833,  and 
came  to  this  country  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  With  his  brother,  the 
late  Hon.  Walter  D.  Mclndoe,  he  settled  at  Wausau  in  the  lumbering  busi- 
ness; and  after  twenty-seven  years'  residence  there,  died  September  23d, 
the  result  of  an  injury  from  a  boiler  explosion.  He  was  useful  and  benev- 
olent. 

On  September  23d,  Michael  O'Brien,  at  Darien,  at  the  great  age  of  one- 
hundred  and  eight  years.  He  was  born  in  Kerry  County,  Ireland,  June 
24th,  1773;  came  to  America  in  1851;  and,  after  spending  two  years  in 
Indiana,  came  to  Darien.  His  wife  preceded  him  to  the  grave  by  some 
twenty  years.  Of  their  eleven  children,  but  three  survived  their  father 
—  one  eighty-three  years  of  age.  These  data  were  obtained  from  his 
family  by  Hon.  David  Williams. 

William  Smith  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1802,  and  came  to  America  in 
1834,  with  Alexander  Mitchell,  and  others,  locating  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
at  Milwaukee.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  he  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  within  the  present  city  limits;  and,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  burned 
a  kiln  of  three-hundred  bushels  of  lime,  and  shortly  after  settled  in 
Somers  township,  Kenosha  County,  improving  one  of  the  finest  farms 
in  the  State.     He  died  October  13th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

Deodat  Brewster,  an  early  pioneer  of  Walworth  County,  died  October 
28th,  in  his  ninety-third  year.  He  migrated  from  "Vermont,  in  1838,  set- 
tling in  the  old  precinct  of  Geneva,  when  it  embraced  one-fourth  of  the 
County.  His  wife  died  nine  years  before  him.  He  was  a  man  of  temper- 
ate habits,  unostentatious,  and  greatly  respected. 

Hon.  William  Ducbman,  at  Menasha,  November  14th,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.     He  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania,   October  8th, 
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1809.  He  served  as  Register  of  Deeds  of  Lancaster  County,  and  was  an 
aide  on  Gov.  Johnston's  staff.  In  1849,  he  came  to  Milwaukee,  and  the 
next  year  located  at  Menasha,  engaging  in  savk^ing  lumber  and  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  lu  1858,  he  was  elected  a  mem'oer  of  the  Legislature,  and 
filled  other  responsible  positions. 

Charles  A.  Noyes,  Sr.,  in  Geneva,  November  25th,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
He  was  born  in  Otsego  Co.,  New  York,  ia  1813.  After  clerking  three 
years  in  Buffalo,  he  arrived  at  Chicago,  May  10,  1836,  and  proceeded 
thence,  partly  by  sloop  and  partly  on  foot,  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  first 
learned  from  Solomon  Juneau  of  Big  Foot,  now  Geneva  Lake,  where  he 
■arrived  on  the  2l3t  of  Miy,  in  time  to  assist  in  raising  John  Power's  log- 
house  just  south  of  the  village  of  Geneva;  and  within  a  year  was  married 
to  Nancy  Warren,  going  all  the  way  to  Milwaukee  to  procure  the  services 
of  an  official  authorized  to  perform  the  marriage  cex'eraony.  He  subse- 
quently settled  awhile  at  Tryon's  Corners,  in  Hebron,  111.,  and  while  there  in 
1839,  he  secured  a  mail  line  from  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  Corners  and 
Big  Foot,  to  Madison,  and  was  appointed  Post-Master  at  his  place.  This 
was  one  of  the  earliest  postal  routes  in  the  country.  In  1850,  he  went  to 
CaUfornia,  returing  three  years  thereafter,  and,  in  1858,  he  again  went  to 
the  Golden  State,  returning  in  1872.  He  was  a  man  of  enterprise,  genial 
and  social,  and  honorable  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings  and  relations 
with  others. 

Gustave  de  Neveu,  Sr.,  an  early  settler  of  Fond  du  Lac,  died  at  Vancouver, 
Washington  Territory,  December  27th,  from  the  effects  of  a  carbuncle, 
aggravated  by  erysipelas.  He  was  born  at  Savigny,  near  Vendome, 
France,  March  30th,  1811.  His  father,  Francois  Joseph  de  Neveu,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  last  Knight  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis, 
surviving  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-four  years.  During  our  Revolutionary 
war  the  elder  de  Neveu,  a  friend  and  companion  of  La  Fayette,  started 
for  America,  under  Count  d  'Estaing,  and  Count  de  Grasse,  to  aid  the 
struggling  Colonies,  on  the  Scipio,  commanded  by  Capt.  de  la  Motte 
Piquette;  and  in  an  engagement  with  the  British  off  Havre,  had  his  leg 
shattered  by  a  shot,  and  was  obliged  to  return  hnme. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  Gustave  and  an  elder  brother  entered  the  Military 
School  at  La  Flesche,  remaining  there  ten  years;  the  elder  brother  enter- 
ing the  French  army,  rose  to  the  Governship  of  Algeria,  and  General  of 
Brigade,  dying  in  1871.  Among  the  classmates  of  the  Da  Neveus 
were  Thiers,  McMahon,  Due  d'  Aumale,  Grevy,  and  others  who  became 
eminent  in  France.  For  some  reason  Gustive  de  Neveu  did  not  enter 
the  army,  though  he  brought  with  him  to  this  country  the  title  of  Colonel; 
but  devoted  himself  to  artistic  pursuits.  At  length,  in  1834,  at  his 
father's  suggestion,  he  migrated  to  America,  learned  the  English  language, 
and  returned  to  Europe,  but  came  back  the  next  year.  He  first  located 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y".,  and  engaged  in  teaching  his  native  language.  During 
one  of  his  journeys  across  the  Atlantic,  Col.  de  Neveu  bacatna  acquainted 
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with  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  the  two  were  friends  as  well  as  mutual 
admirers  until  the  latter's  death, 

In  1837,  he  went  to  Fond  du  Lac  with  a  tolerable  fortune,  but  with  no 
practical  knowledge  whatever  of  coping  with  a  wilderness.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Fond  du  Lac  County, 
including  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  which  now  perpetuates  his  name  as 
Lake  de  Neveu.  At  this  period,  it  is  related,  that  there  were  only  three 
white  men,  but  many  Indians,  in  that  region.  But  in  due  time,  he  wrought 
out  a  productive  and  attractive  home. 

In  1880,  Col.  de  Neveu  made  investments  at  Daluth,  and  remained 
there  that  summer;  and,  in  February,  1831,  becoming  much  interested  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail  Road,  and  its  route  to  the 
great  western  ocean,  he  went  to  Vancouver,  where  his  son-in-law,  J.  .J. 
Beeson,  resided,  and  where  he  invested  in  lands  in  that  Territory ,  and 
remained  till  his  death.  His  ever  active  mind  prompted  him  while 
there  to  temporarily  give  instructions  in  the  French  and  other  languages, 
and  write  occasionally  for  the  press.  Marrying  Miss  Harriet  P.  Dousman, 
of  Green  Bay,  in  1840,  she  bore  him  four  sons  and  six  daughters. 

Col.  de  Neveu  was  a  wonderful  scholar  —  reading  the  polyglot  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  elegance,  and  speaking  with  polish  and  eloquence  nearly 
all  the  languages  of  the  leading  civilized  nations.  He  was  also  familiar  with 
the  gutterals  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  the  labialistic  but  more  compre- 
hensive idioms  of  the  Menomonee,  Pottawatomie  and  Ojibwa  Indians.  He 
wrote  much  for  the  people  through  the  public  press,  always  dealing  in 
practical  and  useful  topics.  His  learning  and  fine  conversational  powers, 
suavity  and  courtly  manners,  made  him  attached  friends  —  not  a  few 
among  the  most  distinguished  in  the  c®untry.  Religiously  and  politi- 
cally, he  was  quite  independent  in  his  views. 

The  first  history  of  Wisconsin,  and  description  of  her  resources,  ever 
translated  into  French,  was  prepared  and  translated  by  Mr.  de  Neveu,  and 
was  sent  broadcast  over  France  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  in  that 
country  who  might  desire  to  emigrate  to  America. 

"Col.  de  Neveu,"  says  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  "was  a  profound  stu- 
dent and  worshipper  of  nature;  was  en  expert  naturalist:  loved,  studied, 
and  protected  beast,  bird,  and  fish,  and  at  the  great  judgment  day  will 
have  but  one  sin  to  answer  for  —  that  of  having  been  a  candidate  for  office 
on  the  Greenback  ticket." 

He  was  truly  a  remarkable  man  —  upon  whose  like  we  shall  never  look 
again.  "  Once,"  adds  the  Wisconsin,  "  three  years  ago  last  fall  —  in  1878 — 
a  French  Jady  named  Boulay,  was  to  be  buried  near  Col.  de  Neveu's  home 
He  was  found  occupied  about  his  large  farm,  and  was  asked  to  go  and 
pronounce  a  funeral  sermon  or  address.  At  once,  without  preparing  his 
toilette  or  mind  for  the  occasion,  he  went  to  the  grave-side,  and  uttered 
the  following  pure  and  beautiful,  though  not  entirely  orthodox  eulogium: 

"My  Friends:    Leaf  by  leaf  the  roses  fall;  drop  by  drop  the  springs 
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run  dry;  one  by  one  we  tarry  by  the  wayside;  the  tender  young,  fuH,  of 
promise;  the  middle-aged,  in  the  strength  and  pride  of  manhood;  the  de- 
crepit old  man,  loaded  with  the  weight  of  many  winters, —  all  alike  must 
yield  to  inexorable  death . 

"Born  at  a  certain  period  in  the  eternal  flow  of  time,  we  are  carried  a 
little  while  down  its  current;  the  longest  life  a  mere  breath,  a  dot;  then 
we  disappear  from  the  surface  to  be  no  longer  seen  of  men,  and  the  stream 
continues  to  flow,  almost  heedless  of  our  having  lived.  As  entities  we 
have  a  birth;  as  entities  we  die;  nothing  remains  of  our  individual  exist- 
ence but  a  fleeting  memory,  for  those  who  remember  us  soon  pass  away. 

"Whence  came  we?  Whither  are  we  tending?  Ah!  who  can  tell? 
Some  profess  to  know,  but  they  know  not.  Where  have  last  summer's 
roses  gone  ?  What  will  become  of  yon  dry  leaf,  torn  from  its  parent  stem 
by  this  wintery  blast  ?  Like  us,  they  disappear,  and  are  merged  into  the 
ocean  of  matter  from  which  they  are  evolved,  ready  to  be  recombined 
into  new  forms  of  beauty;  for  although  individual  existences  perish, 
matter  is  imperishable;  having  had  no  birth,  it  will  have  no  death.  Like 
time  and  space,  it  is  infinite  and  eternal. 

"  Brought  forth  into  this  world  without  being  consulted,  we  are  hurried 
out  of  it  without  our  consent.  Like  that  leaf  which  was  the  hope  of 
spring,  the  pride  and  glory  of  summer,  we  are  rudely  torn  away,  the  sport 
of  destiny,  to  return  to  the  elements  of  nature,  whence  we  sprung  —  dust 
to  dust. 

"  Of  the  future,  the  hereafter,  we  are  as  ignorant  as  the  infinite  condi- 
tions through  which  we  have  passed  during  the  eternity  whioh  has  pre- 
ceded our  brief  present  existences.  If  we  could  know  the  history  of  our 
past,  we  might  get  a  glimpse  of  our  future;  but  no  message  ever  reached 
man  from  beyond  the  grave.  The  past  is  a  sealed  book;  the  future  is  a 
blank.  No  records  are  left  to  us,  save  those  written  in  the  rocks,  and  evi- 
dences brought  before  our  senses;  they  tell  their  own  stories.  Nature  and 
her  laws  are  our  only  safe  guides.  Whatever  doctrine  conflicts  with  these 
cannot  be  true. 

"  We  submit  to  nature's  inexorable  mandates.  We  submit,  for  however 
great  our  aspirations,  they  avail  not;  we  are  mere  toys  or  instruments, 
subject,  as  everything  that  exists,  to  her  immutable  and  ever-acting  laws. 
We  accept  the  inevitable  without  fear.  Death  means  but  new  forms  of 
life;  in  this  sense  there  is  no  death.  Our  birth  is  a  resurrection,  our  death 
a  new  birth. 

"The  past  is  beyond  recall;  the  future  is  veiled  in  obscurity  and  in 
doubt;  the  present  alone  is  ours.  Lst  us  do  our  part  while  we  live.  Let 
us  promote  advancement  by  studying  nature  and  her  laws.  Lat  us  live 
honest,  useful  lives.  Let  us  consider  every  man,  whatever  his  creed  or 
birthplace,  as  a  brother.  Let  us  love  one  another.  Mankind  is  but  one 
great  family. 
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"  Let  us  practice  kindness  and  justice;  let  the  inevitable  run  its  course, 
and  let  us  not  dread  a  future  over  which  we  have  no  control." 

When  Col.  de  Neveu  came  to  America,  it  so  chanced  that  the  passenger 
packet  on  which  he  embarked  was  named  the  Silvia  de  Grasse,  in  honor 
of  the  youngest  daughter  of  his  father's  old  commander,  the  Count  de 
Grasse.  The  Silvia  de  Grasse  lies  in  the  sands  at  Astoria,  wrecked  there 
many  years  ago,  and  buried  deep  by  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Columbia 
river.  Col.  de  Neveu  also  lies  buried  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Colum- 
bia he  so  fondly  loved,  whose  waves  will  ceaselessly  beat  his  requiem 
forever. 

18S2. 

Capt.  Henry  Dillon,  near  Lone  Rock,  January  10th,  He  had  been  a  res- 
ident of  Richland  county  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  his  country,  and  went  out  in  1861,  as  Captain  of 
the  6th  Wisconsin  Battery,  and  served  with  credit  in  the  many  engage- 
ments through  which  he  passed;  and  having  served  in  the  regular  army 
for  years  in  the  old  Sherman  Battery,  under  Scott  and  Taylor  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  he  was  employed  at  the  out-break  of  the  civil  war  in  disciplin- 
ing men  for  the  contest.     His  services  were  many  and  important. 

Mrs.  Jane  F.  Dousman,  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  January  13th,  in  her  sev- 
enty-eighth year,  where  she  was  born  April  12th,  1804— a  daughter  of  Capt. 
Henry  M.  Fisher  and  Madeline  de  Verville,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Baird,  of  Green  Bay.  She  was  first  married,  in  1819,  to  Joseph  Rolette, 
who  was  a  leading  merchant  and  trader  at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Rolette  dying  in  1843,  two  years  later  she  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Col.  H.  L  Dousman,  whom  she  out-lived  several  years,  as  she  did 
her  three  children  by  her  first  marriage.  She  was  a  woman  of  many  vir- 
tues, noble,  kind-hearted  and  benevolent. 

Hon.  Henry  D.  Barron,  at  St.  Croix  Falls,  January  22d,  in  his  forty-ninth 
year.  Coming  to  Wisconsin  with  the  double  profession  of  a  printer  and  a 
lawyer,  in  1851,  he  commenced  life  as  an  editor,  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Post  Master  at  AVaukesha.  He  subsequently  located  in  his  legal 
profession  at  Pepin,  and  gradually  rose  to  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  Hon.  S.  S.  Fifield  has  furnished  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  Collections,  a  fitting  memorial  of  Judge  Barron's  life, 
character,  and  public  services. 

Moses  Lane,  in  Milwaukee,  January  25th,  in  his  fifty -ninth  year.  Bora 
at  Northfield,  Vt.,  Nov.  16th,  1823,  he  was  educated  at  Norwich  Academy 
and  the  University  of  Vermont,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1845,  as  a 
civil  eng^ineer.  After  service  in  engineering  work  on  railroads  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  he  took  charge  for  four  years  of  the  Academy 
at  Springville,  N.  Y. ;  when  he  again  engaged  in  railroad  work  as  resident 
engineer,  located  at  Albany;  but  as  this  enterprise  after  a  year  was  sus- 
pended, he  again  turned  his  attention  to  conducting  the  Academy  at  Clar- 
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ence,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Then  for  five  years  he  served 
as  principal  assistant  in  the  extensive  water  works  at  Brooklyn,  when 
upon  the  retirement  of  his  superior,  he  succeeded  him  in  1862,  remaining 
in  that  position  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  replaced  because  he  refused 
to  lend  assistance  to  a  ring  whose  aim  was  to  fleece  the  public.  For  sev-  ' 
eral  years  he  was  consulting  engineer  for  western  railroads;  and  in  1871 
he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  Milwaukee  water  works,  and  was  subse- 
quently employed  by  several  cities  in  the  construction  of  sewerage  systems, 
in  which  he  excelled. 

Deacon  Thomas  Pollock,  a  relative  of  his  namesake,  the  author  of  the 
Course  of  Tiyne,  died  in  Beaver,  Iowa,  February  3rd,  nearly  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  near  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Coming  to  this  coun- 
try in  1831,  he  first  settled  in  Massachusetts,  removing  to  Wisconsin,  in 
1840,  locating  in  La  Fayette,  Walworth  County;  in  1871,  removing  to 
East  Troy,  and  in  1881  to  Iowa,  wh  ere  his  children  had  settled.  He  was 
a  good  man,  a  peace-maker,  and  a  wise  counselor. 

David  McBride,  at  Sparta,  February  10th,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  Born 
in  Springfield,  Bradford  County,  Penn.,  in  September,  1801,  he  removed 
to  Ohio  in  1823,  publishing  a  paper,  and  serving  in  various  public  offices; 
among  them,  Post  Master  at  Oberlin,  under  Presidents  Taylor  and  Fillmore, 
and  acting  with  the  anti-slavery  leaders  of  that  State.  Coming  to  Wis- 
consin, in  1856,  he  was  connected  with  the  press  at  Watertown,  Mauston 
and  Sparta;  and  Post  Master  at  Sparta  from  1861  to  1871.  He  was  use- 
ful, fearless  and  patriotic  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

Capt.  Joseph  Keyes  Hyer,  in  Baltimore,  February  12th.  He  was  born  at 
Aztalan,  Jefferson  County,  Wis.,  in  1845;  went  to  West  Point,  in  July, 
1861,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  graduated  in  June,  1867;  was  appointed 
Second  Lieutenant,  and  immediately  thereafter  promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and  assigned  to  the  18th  Infantry,  serving  several  years  on  the 
western  plains  against  the  Indians.  He,  subsequently  served  about  eight 
years  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  during  which  time  he  was  promoted 
to  a  Captaincy.  On  account  of  ill  health,  he  made  several  trips  to  Europe; 
and  failing  to  regain  it,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Madison,  and  interred  beside  his  father,  the  late 
Hon.  George  Hyer,  and  his  mother,  a  sister  of  Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes. 

Christian  Schafer,  at  Mineral  Point,  March  7th,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  ninety-six.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  first  Napoleon, 
with  whom  he  served  in  several  campaigns,  terminating  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  received  a  slight  wound. 

Ezekiel  B,  Smith,  a  pioneer  of  Walworth  County,  died  in  LaFayette, 
March  10th,  where  he  settled  in  June,  1843.  He  was  a  man  of  positive 
convictions,  integrity,  hospitality,  and  public  enterprise. 

Hon.  James  O'Neill,  Sr,,  at  Neillsville,  Clark  County,  March  28th,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in 
Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.   Y.,   May  4th,    1810.     He  commenced 
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business  life  while  yet  young,  first  as  a  clerk,  and  then  in  lumbering  and 
other  enterprises.  In  September,  1839,  in  company  with  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, he  started  from  Prairie  du  Chien  in  a  canoe,  stocked  with  provisions, 
with  which  they  proceeded  to,  and  made  their  first  settlement  on.  Black 
River,  at  a  point  about  three  miles  below  the  present  Black  River  Falls, 
where  they  built  a  saw-mill.  In  1844,  Mr.  O'Neill  settled  on  the  present 
site  of  t^eillsville,  erecting  the  first  building  there  — a  rough  log  cabin. 

In  1849,  he  represented  Chippewa  and  Crawford  Counties  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. From  1861  to  1865,  he  was  Treasurer  of  Clark  County,  and  in  1868, 
he  again  represented  his  district  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  fifteen  years 
chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  held  many  impor- 
tant town  offices.  As  an  early  pioneer  of  the  Black  River  country,  and  a 
man  of  generous  sympathies  and  impulses,  his  name  and  memory  will 
long  be  cherished  in  that  vallej^. 

Joseph  Gillis  Taylor,  familiarly  known  as  Gen.  Taylor,  died  at  Elkhorn, 
March  31st,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  He  was  born  in  Argyle,  N.  Y., 
March  19,  1796,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1813,  serving  at  the  battle 
of  Plattsburg,  September  11,  1814,  and  received  a  pension  for  his  services. 
He  settled  in  Elkhorn  in  June,  1857. 

Gideon  Pitts  Parker,  in  Summit,  Juneau  Co.,  Wis.,  April  5th,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-eight  years,  six  months,  and  fifteen  days.  He  was  a  private  in 
the  land  forces,  stationed  at  Erie,  Penn.,  in  1813;  and  was  a  volunteer  on 
board  the  flagship  Niagara,  under  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  memorable 
battle  on  Lake  Erie,  September  10th,  in  that  year,  and  was  slightly 
wounded  ia  the  engagement.  He  deservedly  enjoyed  a  pension  for  his 
services. 

Died  at  Sheboygan,  April  lOfch,  Francis  R.  Townsend,  ia  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29th,  1813;  settled  in 
Racine  in  1844,  and  in  1851  at  Sheboygan,  where  he  served  as  the  first 
Mayor,  was  several  times  Alderman,  School  Commissioner,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  City  Schools.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Bank  of 
Sheboygan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac 
rail-road,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Sheboygan  Manufacturing  Company.  He 
was  long  and  largely  engaged  in  business  affairs,  and  with  his  good  judg- 
ment met  with  large  success. 

Mrs.  Manchell  Reynolds,  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  April  23d,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-five  years.  She  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  saw  Wash- 
ington when  he  was  President.  She  had  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Watertown  since  1850,  and  enjoyed  a  pension,  her  husband  having  partic- 
ipated in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Robert  R.  Menzie,  an  eminent  criminal  lawyei-,  died  at  Delavan,  May  3d, 
aged  seventy-two  years. 

Hon.  William  Dick,  of  apoplexy,  in  Brothertown,  Calumet  Co.,  May  3d, 
aged  sixty-seven  y»^ai*s.  Ha  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  county, 
locating  tiiere  in  1831.     He  represented  his  district  in  the  Assembly  two 
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terms,   and  held  various  other  important  offises.     He  was  an  educated 
Brothertovvn  Indian,  a  worthy  and  useful  man. 

Judge  Charles  S.  Benton,  at  La  Crosse,  May  4th,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  but  early  settled  in  the  Mohawk 
A^alley,  where,  by  his  worth  and  talent,  he  represented  the  Herkimer  dis- 
trict two  terms  in  Congress,  from  1843  to  1847.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Milwaukee,  and  for  a  time  edited  the  Daily  News;  and  taking  up  his 
residence  at  La  Crosse,  he  was  choseu  County  Judge,  and  so  satisfactory 
was  the  administration  of  the  office,  that  he  was  practically  given  an  un- 
disputed life  tenure  of  it,  and  worthily  filled  the  position  until  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death.     He  was  a  scholarly  writer,  and  highly  respected. 

Miss  Jane  Djusman,  at  Green  Bay,  Miy  4th,  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age.  She  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children  of  John  and  Rosalie  Dousman, 
born  at  Depere,  June  17,  1812.  '*  The  adventures  of  those  perilous  times 
of  Indian  and  British  warfare  attended  the  family  at  the  date  of  her  birth, 
and  huDg  in  quite  romantic  degree  over  her  youthful  head.  When  she 
vf^as  three  months  old,  word  came  through  a  friendly  Indian,  that  harm 
was  impending  over  the  family.  The  little  infant  Jane,  was  low- 
ered into  a  cistern,  and  cared  for  by  a  faithful  attendant  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  family  was  then  hastily  got  together  again  and  taken  in  a 
canoe  to  Mackinac,  where  they  resided  for  soaae  tima.  Many  incidents 
regarding  their  life,  the  pressing  of  the  father  iuto  the  British  army,  his 
being  compelled  to  march  against  his  own  household,  etc.,  etc.,  are  of  in- 
terest." 

Mr.  Dousman  dying  in  1830,  the  family  four  years  later  removed  to 
Green  Bay.  Several  years  ago,  the  mother,  Mrs.  Dousman,  was  engaged 
by  the  Indian  agent  as  a  teacher  of  the  Meuomonees  at  Keshena,  and  was 
accompanied  by  her  daughters,  Jane  and  Kate  —  the  latter  dying  while  in 
service  there.  For  years  these  devoted  women  labored  unceasingly  among 
those  dusky  people,  giving  tha  bast  part  of  their  lives  to  the  work.  On 
the  death  of  her  mother,  Jane  Dousman  succeeded  her  and  labored  awhile 
longer.  During  the  war,  her  patriotic  feelings  were  aroused,  and  she 
personally  appealed  to  the  Menomonees,  and  thus  aided  in  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  recruits.  She  at  length  retired  to  Green  Bay  to  spend  the 
rest  of  her  days. 

Miss  Dousman  exhibited  great  dignity  of  character,  combined  with  a 
loveliness  and  gentleness  that  prevaded  all  her  intercourse  with  friends  and 
the  world.  She  was  loyal  in  her  attachments  and  sincere  always.  Con- 
siderateness  for  the  feelings  and  comfort  of  others  was  a  trait  that  re- 
ceived exemplification  even  to  the  last  of  her  conscious  hours.  Her  life 
was  a  self-sacrificing  one,  and  many  of  its  phases  had  bound  up  in  them 
heroism  of  the  kind  that  do  not  reach  the  outer  world,  but  are  firmly 
lovingly  and  quietly  worked  out  in  a  record  of  devotion  to  duty.  To  many 
she  was  simply  Aunt  Jane,  always  —  a  term  of  endearment  that  con- 
tinued with  her  days.     She  had  many  friends,  largely  among  those  who 
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had  known  her  for  years,  and  regret  at  her  death  will  enter  many  hearts. 
Her  brothers,  John  P.  and  George,  and  sister  Kate,  preceded  her  to  the 
grave.  Her  surviving  sisters  were  Mrs.  Lefevre,  near  Cairo,  Mrs.  Gustave 
de  Neveu,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Mrs.  D.  Wiley,  Merrill. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Eandall,  mother  of  the  late  ex-Governor  and  Post  Master  Gen- 
eral. A.  W.  Randall,  and  Chief  Justice,  Edwin  M.  Randall,  of  Florida,  died 
on  May  4th,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

Ephraim  S.  Dtirfee  died  at  Poygan,  about  May  5th,  at  the  great  age  of 
nearly  ninety-seven.  Born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1785,  and  reaching  man- 
hood, he  removed  to  Salina,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  contracting  for  the 
construction  of  public  works.  He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity;  and  moving  to  R^^hester,  he  tljjsre  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  apprentice  and  fellow-craft  upon  William  Morgan,  the  reputed  ex- 
poser  of  Masonry.  la  regard  to  Morgan,  Mr.  Durfee,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  he  never  wrote  the  book  credited  to  him;  but  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  some  one  else  over  Morgan's  signature,  and  that  its  purpose  was 
political  effect  rather  than  a  blow  at  the  order.  Durfee  reasoned  that 
Morgan  having,  as  he  believed,  received  but  two  degrees  in  Masonry, 
could  not  have  produced  the  work,  which  evinced  familiarity  with  myster- 
ies of  which  he  had  no  knowledge. 

The  disappearance  of  Morgan,  and  the  subsequent  anti-Masonic  ex- 
citement, rendered  Rochester  so  uncomfortable  for  members  of  the 
order,  that  Durfee  and  others  repaired  to  Canada  for  quiet  and  safety, 
where  he  remained  until  1845,  whe)i  he  settled  on  a  farm  adjoining 
Oshkosh.  So  hardy  was  he,  that  on  his  ninety-fourth  birthday,  he 
sowed  some  grain,  chopped  three-quarters  of  a  cord  of  wood,  made 
an  axe-handle,  and  called  on  several  of  his  friends.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Scott,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  and  other  battles  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  but 
declined  to  apply  for  a  pension,  saying  that  he  was  amply  compensated  for 
his  services. 

Col.  John  O'Rourke,  of  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  died  at  St.  Louis,  May 
5th.  Many  years  ago,  he  settled  in  Milwaukee,  performing  clerical  ser- 
vices, and  became  Captain  of  the  Montgomery  Guards.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,'  he  joined  Colonel  Bragg's  regiment  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  and  when  Bragg  was  promoted,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment,  and  served  with  honor  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Removing 
to  Linden,  Iowa  County,  he  was  several  times  chosen  to  the  Legislature, 
and  served  one  term  as  Treasurer  of  Iowa  County.  He  at  length  removed 
to  Plattsmouth,  where  he  held  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  also  served  as  Miyor  of  the  city.  He  left  a  wife 
and  three  children. 

Hon.  John  Rutledge,  at  Ixonia,  May  12  th,  at  the  age  of  sixty- four  years. 
He  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  the  town,  and  once  represented  his  district 
in  the  Legislature. 

Judge  Derrick  C.  Bush,  at  Lawson's  Mills,  Nebraska,  May  17th,  at  the 
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age  of  sixty-seven  years.  His  early  life  was  spent  as  a  sailor  on  the  seas, 
visiting  many  lands,  and  relating  many  experiences.  Hs  settled  in  Madi- 
son, in  1850,  as  an  attorney  at  law,  and  was  many  years  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  at  one  time  Probate  Judge  of  Dane  County.  A  few  years 
before  his  death,  becoming  a  paralytic,  he  removed  west. 

niram  Morley,  who  died  at  Oshkosh,  May  27th,  was  born  in  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  2ith,  1836,  and  settled  in  Oahkosh  in  18i7.  He  was  a- 
man  of  prominence,  and  served  five  successive  terms  in  the  Common 
Council  of  that  city;  was  connected  with  several  newspaper  enterprises, 
and  was  twice  Post  Master  of  the  Assembly. 

WiUiam  Brittan,  at  Platteville,  June  4th,  aged  about  ninety-two  years. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  about  1790,  of  German  parents  —  his  father 
having  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  came  to  Platteville  in  1838, 
and  resided  there,  unmarried,  forty-four  years;  he  was  th'^  friend  of  every- 
body, and  everybody  was  his  friend. 

Prof.  Milo  P.  Jewett,  in  Milwaukee,  June  9th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years.  Born  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  April  27th,  1808,  he  graduated  frona 
Dartmouth  College  in  1828;  and  after  spending  the  next  year  as  Principal 
of  Holmes  Academy,  at  Plymouth,  N,  H.,  he  devoted  three  years  to  studies 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  with 
such  success,  that  he  resolved  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry;  and,  in  I83i,  he  accepted  a  Professorship  in  Marietta 
College,  Ohio.  He  aided  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  school  system  in  that 
State.  In  1839,  he  severed  his  relations  with  Marietta  College,  and  estab- 
lished the  Judson  Female  Institution,  at  Marion,  Ala.,  and  also  published 
the  Alabama  Baptist.  In  1856,  he  purchased  Cottage  Hill  Seminary,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Vassar 
Female  College,  of  which  he  became  the  first  President,  serving  with 
great  success  for  six  years,  when  he  resigned,  in  1867,  and  settled  in  Mil- 
waukee, where  he  devoted  his  remaining  years  to  furthering  religious, 
educational  and  philanthrophic  enterprises. 

J.  C.  Keeney,  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  at  Weyauwega,  died  at  that  place 
June  13th;  in  his  sixty-first  year.  He  came  from  the  State  of  New  York 
many  years  ago  as  one  of  the  attaches  of  the  Wisconsin  Chief,  and  con- 
ducted papers  at  Ft.  Atkinson,  Sharon  and  Weyauwega.  He  was  an  hon- 
est and  conscientious  citizen  and  editor. 

Alexander  Grignon,  a  native  of  Green  Bay,  was  thrown  from  a  wagon 
and  killed,  neir  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Howe,  Shawano  County,  July 
4th,  at  about  the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  was  an  early  school  teacher  at 
Green  Bay,  and  nearly  fifty  years  ago  was  engaged,  with  his  brother 
Charles  A.  Grignon,  in  keeping  an  Indian  trading  store  at  Kaukauna.  He 
afterwards  lived  for  many  years  at  Keshena.  He  was  courteous  and 
genial,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  adventure  connected  with 
Indian  and  frontier  life. 

Michael  Speel.  in  Buchanan,  Outagamie  County,  July  7th,  in  the  eighty- 
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sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Delft,  Holland,  and  accompanied 
a  colony  of  Hollanders  who  settled  Little  Chute,  under  the  Rev.  Father 
Vauden  Broek,  in  1848;  and  he  soon  after  settled  in  the  dense  wilderness 
of  Buchanan.  He  and  his  family  lived  some  of  the  time,  in  their  first  set- 
tlement, on  roots,  berries  and  wild  game.  Their  first  bag  of  flour  Mrs. 
Speel  carried  on  her  back  from  Winnebago  Rapids,  now  Neenah,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  to  thair  place  of  abode.  Oace  Mr.  Speel  got  lost, 
and  it  was  forty-eight  hours  before  he  was  fouad  by  his  neighbors. 

Jacob  West,  at  Evausville,  Wis.,  July  10,  aged  seventy  years.  H3  mi- 
grated from  Rock  Grove,  III,  and  for  forty-two  years  he  resided  at  Evaus- 
ville, much  of  the  time  holding  some  town  office,  as  Town  Clerk,  Assessor 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Evansville, 
and  served  the  public  faithfully  and  correctly. 

Daniel  O'Connor,  in  Summit,  Dodge  County,  July  11th,  aged  ninety-nine 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  resided  in  Wisconsin  about 
forty  years. 

Williams  Lee,  in  Milwaukee,  July  12th,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  born  in  Chester,  Mass.,  November  22d,  1800,  and  settled  in 
Milwaukee,  in  1843.  He  erected  the  sixth  brick  house  in  Milwaukee,  ia 
which  he  died.  He  was  a  prominent  Odd  Fellow,  and  a  member  of  the 
Old  Settlers'  Club. 

Died  in  Bristol,  Kenosha  County,  July  27th,  Rev.  Salmon  Stebbins,  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  July  13th,  1T95.  He 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1837,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  his  field  of  labor  extending  from  the  Illinois  line  to  Green  Bay, 
preaching,  in  November,  1837,  the  first  sermon  proslaimad  in  Midison. 
After  living  several  years  in  Lake  County,  Illinois,  he  settled  in  Kenosha, 
where  he  was  stationed  as  a  minister  in  his  declining  life.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful and  useful  pioneer  preacher,  and  a  zealous  member  of  the  Masonic 
order. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  O.  Murray,  at  Lake  City,  Iowa,  July  27th.  He  wasboro 
at  Evans,  Essex  County,  N.  Y,,  February  7,  1831;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1848,  settling  first  at  Fox  Lake,  and  in  1355,  at  Pepin;  and  was  for  several 
years  engaged  in  managing  a  steamer  on  Lake  Pepin.  He  held  several  of- 
fices, among  them  that  of  Sheriff,  and  served,  in  1832,  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature. 

Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  D.  D.,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  August  3d,  in  his  nine- 
tieth year.  Born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  February  9th,  1793,  he  received  but  a 
limited  education,  and  spent  five  years  in  learning  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. An  extensive  reader,  he  studied  law;  and,  in  1808,  went  first  to 
Ohio,  and  then  to  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  1809,  he  joined  the  Methodist  church, 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  miaistry  —  returned  to  Connecticut,  married, 
and,  in  1811,  removed  to  Ohio.  He  served  a  year  in  the  army  under  Gen, 
Harrison,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Maiden,  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and 
recapture  of  Detroit.    He  labored  efficiently  in  the  ministry  in  Ohio  and 
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Pennsylvania  until  1835,  when  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  reaching  Prairie 
du  Chien  on  the  25th  of  October:  and  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher  to 
pioneer  the  way  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  He  was  made  Presiding 
Elder  of  a  district  extending  from  Rock  Island  to  the  head  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, including  the  Indian  mission. 

On  account  of  ill-health,  Mr.  Brunson  relinquished  the  ministry  in  1839, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  for  about  ten  years.  In  1840,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature;  and,  in  1843,  he  was  appointed 
Indian  agent  at  La  Poiate.  In  1850,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Judge  of  his  district;  and  returned  to  ministerial  labors,  being  located  at 
Mineral  Point.  In  1853,  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Prairie 
du  Chien  district,  then  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  State.  In  1862,  he 
was  made  chaplain  of  a  regiment,  but  from  ill-health  was  soon  compelled 
to  resign.  Partially  recovering  his  health,  he  resumed  and  continued  his 
ministerial  labors  until  1871,  when  he  retired  from  further  service.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer  for  the  press,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Key  to  the  Apoc- 
alypse, Incidents  in  his  Life  and  Times,  historical  papers  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  our  Society,  and  several  pamphlet  publications.  Dr.  Brunson  was 
a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  unweaxied  labors,  and  great  usefulness  in 
his  day  and  generation. 

Hon.  Alvin  B.  Aldeu,  at  Eau  Claire,  August  13th,  in  ttis  sixty-fifth  year. 
Born  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  March  1st,  1818,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  when  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  located  in  1844  at  Randolph,  and,  in  1851,  at  Por- 
tage City,  where  he  held  many  oflices  of  trust,  at  one  time  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  then  Mayor  of  the  City,  and,  in  1858,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Legislature.  He  served  for  a  fewr  months  as  insurance 
clerk  under  Secretary  of  State  Doyle,  and  many  years  as  loan  agent  of  the 
North  Western  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  rose  to  a  thirty-third  degree 
Mason,  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Knights  Templar,  and  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  of  Wisconsin,  serving  in  all  these  positions  with  great  credit  to 
himself,  and  honor  to  the  faternity.  He  was  at  one  time  r.n  unsuccessf al 
candidate  for  Secretary  of  State.  He  possessed  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  and 
was  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation. 

Hon.  Hugh  McFarlane,  in  Arlington,  August  16th,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years.  Born  in  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  June  23d,  1815,  he  came 
to  America,  locating  first  at  Mineral  Point  in  1835,  and  two  years  later  at 
Portage,  but  not  permanently  until  1843,  and  engaged  in  merchandizing  and 
lumbering.  He  was  a  member  of  the  last  Territorial  and  first  State  Legis- 
latures. In  1859,  he  settled  on  his  farm  in  Arlington,  and  became  active 
in  town  affairs,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Mortgage  Company, 
He  was  well  educated,  possessing  a  kind,  sympathetic  heart,  well  posted  in 
public  affairs,  and  of  a  very  genial,  social  disposition. 

CoL  William  H.  Jacobs,  at  Milwaukee,  Sept.  11th,  in  his  fifty-first  year. 
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He  was  born  in  Holzen,  Germany,  Nov.  26th,  1831;  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1850,  and  after  a  short  residence  in  St.  Louis,  settled  in  Milwau- 
kee in  1851,  and  became  a  banker.  He  was  at  one  time  Clerk  of  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Court;  commanded  the  Twenty-Sixth  regiment  of  Wiscon- 
sin volunteers,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Wauhatchee,  and  other  engagements,  and  was  severely  wounded.  He 
served  a  term  in  the  State  Senate  in  1875-76.  He  was  a  large  land  owner 
in  northern  Wisconsin  atid  Michigan,  and  left  a  large  estate.  He  was 
very  popular  and  greatly  lamented. 

Hon.  Alanson  Holly,  at  Kilbourn  City,  Sept.  15tb,  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  He  was  born  at  Granville,  N.  Y.,  July  21st,  1810.  H 3  early  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Wyoming  Co.,  New  York,  where  he  served  eighteen  years 
as  School  Inspector  and  Town  Superintendent,  and  for  twenty  years  in 
mercantile  and  newspaper  life.  On  removing  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  he 
located  at  Kilbourn  City,  and  with  the  succeeding  year  commenced  the 
Wisconsin  Mirror,  which  he  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1860,  when  he 
removed  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  engaging  in  newspaper  enterprise.  In  1866, 
he  returned  to  Kilbourn  City,  subsequently  re-establishing  the  Mirror. 
In  1867,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  and  always  a  leader  in  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

Hon,  Robert  Hall  Baker,  in  Racine,  Oct.  5th,  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 
He  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Cliarles  M.  Baker,  and  born  in  Geneva,  Wis.,  June 
27th,  1839.  He  received  a  good  education,  taking  a  partial  course  at  Beloit 
College.  In  1856,  he  engaged  in  a  clerkship  in  a  hardware  store,  serving 
two  years,  and  then  spent  a  year  in  Thomas  Falvey's  reaper  works  at 
Racine;  and,  in  1860,  became  connected  with  the  extensive  manufacturing 
establishment  of  Hon.  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.  In  1863,  he  purchased  an  interest 
in  this  establishment,  which  resulted  in  an  ample  fortune.  In  1867,  he  was 
elected  Sthool  Commissioner  of  Racine;  in  1868  and  1871,  an  Alderman; 
in  1872,  and  again  in  1874,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  Mayor  of  Racine  in  1874.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  1873;  and  in  1879,  he  was  selected  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  serving  two  years.  He  was  an  officer  in 
several  manufacturing  and  mining  companies  in  which  he  was  interested; 
and  was  a  Government  director  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  business  capacity,  and  possessed  many  excellent 
qualities  of  head  and  heart. 

Prof.  Allen  H.  Weld,  at  Troy,  near  River  Falls,  Oct.  18th,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.  He  was  botn  at  Braintree,  Vt.,  Sept.  7th,  1809.  Af- 
ter spending  two  years  in  Dartmouth  College,  he  went  to  Yale  College, 
graduating  with  honor  in  1834,  and  after  spending  two  years  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  one  in  teaching  in  Phillips'  Academy,  he  be- 
came Principal  of  North  Yarmouth  Classical  Academy,  in  1837,  where  he 
remained  eleven  years.  It  was  during  1837,  he  prepared  his  useful  text- 
book upon  the  Science  of  Language.     In  1839,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
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the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  spent  a  year  giving  in- 
struction in  Boston,  and  then  removed  to  Cumberland,  Md,,  where  he 
successfully  conducted  an  Academy  for  six  years.  At  West  Lebanon,  Vt., 
he  established  in  1855.  a  Female  Seminary,  and  conducted  it  for  three 
years,  when,  in  1858,  he  migrated  to  Wisconsin,  engaging  in  farming,  and 
serving  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Croix  Csunty,  filling  many 
local  offices  of  trust,  and  serving  also  as  a  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Normal 
Schools.  He  had  much  to  do  in  securing  the  location  of  the  Normal 
School  at  River  Falls.  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  views,  a  fine  scholar, 
and  exercised  much  tact,  and  mat  with  much  success  as  a  teacher. 

Judge  Harmon  S.  Conger,  at  Janesville,  October  22i,  in  the  sixty-sev- 
enth year  of  his  age.  Fulton,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  was  the  place  of 
his  birth,  April  9th,  1816.  Completing  his  academic  course  in  the  spring 
of  1839,  he  studied  law,  and  the  next  year  purchased  and  edited  a  weekly 
paper.  He  was  chosen  County  Treasurer  for  several  years,  and  was  twice 
elected  to  Congress,  serving  from  1847  to  1851  —  with  a  single  exception, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  House.  In  October,  1855,  he  removed  to 
Wisconsin,  settling  at  Janesville  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the 
spring  of  1870,  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  his  circuit,  and  by  re-election, 
without  opposition,  continued  on  the  bench  till  his  death.  He  was  an 
able  and  upright  jurist,  and  a  man  of  unbending  integrity.  His  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  his  judicial  district,  and  to  the  State  as  well. 

Charles  A.  Morse,  near  Racine,  October  28tli,  aged  thirty-one  years.  He 
had  recently  been  County  Superintendent,  and  was  a  man  of  much  worth, 

Hon.  John  Delaney,  at  the  Nebraska  Insane  Asylum,  October  29th,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1824.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  early  settled  at  Stevens  Point,  and  repre- 
sented that  district  in  the  Legislature  in  1849;  subsequently  located  at 
Portage  City,  where  he  published  the  River  Times.  He  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  war,  and  drifted  away  to  Nebraska,  finally  settling  at  North 
Platte,  and  married  a  Kentucky  lady.  Several  years  ago,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  frozen  off  both  his  feet,  which  proved  an  exaggeration. 
Symptoms  of  mental  abberation  appearing,  he  was  consigned  to  the  State 
Insane  Asylum,  where  not  long  after  he  died  of  acute  mania.  He  had 
his  faults,  but  was  kind,  humane,  companionable,  and  witiiout  an  enemy. 

Nathan  Joy,  at  Racine,  Nov.  3d,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  Born  in  Plain- 
field,  Mass.,  he  settled  in  Wisconsin,  in  1835,  and  eleven  years  later  located 
in  Racine.  He  had  rendered  good  service  in  building  up  the  city  of  his 
adoption.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  .Settlers'  Society,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  all  acquainted  with  him. 

Col.  Joseph  Henry  Carleton,  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.,  Nov,  8th,  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year.  Born  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  April  11th,  1824,  he  migrated  to  Racine 
in  1849,  and  in  1856,  to  Berlin.  In  1863,  he  raised  a  company,  first  called 
the  Truesdell  Rangers,  afterwards  known  as  Co.  C,  82d  Wis.  Inf.,  and 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war.     On  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  he  was  promoted 
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to  Major,  acd  on  the  13th  of  August  following,  he  was  made  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  the  latter  position,  the  full  command  of  the 
regiment  devolved  upon  him  while  serving  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  and  on  Sherman's  famous  march  to  the  sea.  Though  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  he  always  had  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  men  at 
heart,  freely  sharing  with  them  in  every  danger,  and  privation.  After  the 
war,  he  was  employed  at  Racine  and  Kenoiha,  until  early  in  1882,  when 
he  removed  to  Dakota. 

James  F.  Atkinson,  while  on  a  visit  to  Appleton,  Dec.  5th.  He  was  born 
in  England,  Sept.  7th,  1833— having  been  brought  by  his  parents  when  three 
years  old  to  Canada,  and  in  1847  to  Wisconsin  Territory.  In  1858,  he  went 
to  California,  where  he  married,  and  three  years  later  returned  to  Wiscon- 
sin, settling  at  Appleton;  afterwards  removing  to  Missouri;  and  finally,  in 
1876,  settled  at  Escanaba,  conducting  the  Tribune  for  three  years.  Re- 
moving to  Florence,  he  was  appointed  County  Judge  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized county. 

Josiah  A.  Noonan  died  at  the  Wauwautosa  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dec.  11th. 
He  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1813.  In  1826  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  printing  business,  and  subsequently  published  the  Moliawh 
Herald  at  Amsterdam.  He  moved  to  Milwaukee  in  1836;  in  1838  estab- 
lished the  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  at  Madison,  which  was  removed  to  Mil- 
waukee in  1841,  the  name  being  changed  to  the  Courier,  which  survived 
till  1845.  He  was  Post  Master  at  Milwaukee  under  President  Pierce;  and 
on  his  retirement  in  1857,  engaged  in  business.  He  published  for  a  while 
at  Chicago  the  Industrial  Age,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  He  was  fa- 
mous for  the  number  of  law  suits  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  Gov.  Dodge,  and  had  much  to  do  with  early  Wisconsin 
politics,  and  always  exhibited  unbounded  fertility  of  resource.  The  last 
two  or  three  years  of  his  life  his  former  robust  health  failed  him. 

Dr.  Carl  Willgohs,  a  native  of  New  Calen,  Mecklenburg,  died  in  Water- 
town,  DdC.  15th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  where  he  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful practioner  of  medicine  for  thirty-one  years. 

Mrs.  Polly  Doxtator,  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  near  Green  Bay, 
December  14th,  in  her  ninety-eighth  year.  She  was  born  of  Delaware 
parents,  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  March  17th,  1785,  and  early  became  associated 
with  the  Oneidas,  in  Central  New  Y^ork,  in  1802,  marrying  mto  the  promi- 
nent Doxtator  family  of  that  tribe.  Her  sons  Jacob  and  Cornelius  Doxta- 
tor are  among  the  most  noted  Oneidas,  and  her  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Cornelius  Doxtator,  who  commanded  a  company  of  Oneida  sharp- 
shooters during  our  late  civil  war.  Mrs.  Doxtator  was  raised  by  a  Quaker 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  intelligent,  amiable,  and  most  worthy  woman, 
retaining  her  bright  faculties  to  the  last. 

Judge  Samuel  A.  Rmdles,  in  Waukesha,  December  17th,  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year.  Born  in  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  June  33nd,  1829,  at  the  proper  age  he 
read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  the  same  year  located 
32— H.  C. 
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at  Delafield,  where  beside  devoting  himself  to  his  profession,  he  also  served 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  resided  also  a  vp^hile  in  the  town  of  Summit. 
On  being  elected  County  Judge  in  1860,  he  removed  to  Waukesha,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1864,  serving  altogether  eight  years,  when  he  retired, 
resuming  his  professional  services.     His  death  was  greatly  lamented. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  also  passed  away  Col.  Edward  H.  Gratiot,  at 
Platteville.  St.  Louis  was  the  place  of  his  nativity,  having  been  born 
there  June  19th,  1817.  In  1825,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Galena,  then 
but  little  more  than  a  mining  camp,  where  his  sister,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne  was  born,  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  settle- 
ment. He  attended  Jacksonville  College,  of  which  Lyman  Beecher,  the 
father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  then  Pressident.  Locating  in  Dubuque 
in  1835,  he  continued  to  reside  there  till  1840,  when  he  removed  to  Gratiot's 
Grove,  engaging  in  mercantile  life.  He  took  up  his  abode  awhile  in  the 
copper  mining  region  of  Like  Superior;  but  soon  returned  to  Gratiot's 
Grove.  He  served  as  County  Treasurer  for  four  years;  and,  in  1863, 
entered  the  volunteer  service,  and  was  brevetted  Lieutenant  Colonel  for 
faithful  aud  meritorious  conduct.  For  several  years,  and  at  length  with 
success,  he  urged  the  heating  process  of  wheat  for  grinding.  He  was 
quiet,  modest,  unostentatious,  and  his  private  and  business  life  were  above 
ireproach. 


ADDITIOiNS  Am  CORRECriONS. 


Dr.  Samuel  C.  Muir,  Vol.  ii.  212,  224. 

Dr.  Samuel  C.  Muir,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Muir,  a  noted  clergy 
man  of  Scotland,  and  long  of  Alexandria,  D.  C,  and  was  apparently  a 
native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  educated.  In  his  boyhood,  his  parents 
removing  to  this  country,  he  subsequently  became  a  physician;  and  in 
April,  1813,  was  appointed  a  Surgeon's  Mate  in  the  army.  He  was  retained 
on  peace  establishment,  and  served  awhile  as  hospital  surgeun's  mate,  and 
post  surgeon  in  1818,  but  was  dropped  in  July,  1819. 

It  would  seem,  that  it  was  while  he  was  located  at  Fort  Edwards,  now 
Warsaw,  Illinois,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Das  Moines  river,  or  at 
some  other  post  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  that  he  married  an  Indian 
maiden  of  the  Fox  tribe,  under  very  romantic  circumstanceSv  if  we  may 
credit  the  History  of  Jo- Daviess  County,  Illinois.  A  beautiful  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  a  chief,  whoso  name  has  not  been  preserved,  visited  the  post 
where  Dr.  Muir  was  stationed.  In  her  dreams  she  had  seen  a  whits  brave 
unmoor  his  canoe,  and  paddle  it  across  the  river  directly  to  her  lodge. 
According  to  the  superstitious  belief  of  her  race,  she  knew  full  well  this 
betokened  her  future  husband,  and  came  to  the  fort  to  find  him. 

Meeting  Dr.  Muir,  she  instantly  recognized  him  as  the  hero  of  her 
dream,  which  she,  with  child-like  innocence  and  simplicity,  related  to  him . 
Her  dream  indeed  proved  prophetic;  for  the  Doctor,  charmed  with  Sophia's 
beauty,  innocence,  and  devotion,  honorably  married  her.  After  a  while, 
the  sneers  and  contumelies  of  his  brother  officers,  led  him,  when  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  down  the  river  to  Bellefontaine,  to  desert  his  dark- 
skinned  bride,  supposing  that  she  would  either  not  attempt  to  discover  his 
retreat,  or  would  fail  in  the  effort.  But  with  her  infant  child,  the  intrepid 
wife  and  mother,  started  alone  in  her  canoe,  and  after  many  days  of 
weary  labor,  at  last  reached  her  truant  husband,  much  worn  and  emac- 
iated after  a  lonely  journey  of  several  hundred  miles.  She  said,  "  when 
I  got  there,  I  was  all  perished  away  —  so  thin."  The  Doctor  touched  by 
such  unexampled  devotion,  took  her  to  his  bosom,  and,  until  his  death 
treated  her  with  marked  affection  and  respect  —  regretting,  we  may  well 
judge,  his  cruel  abandonment  of  so  true  and  devoted  a  wife.  She  always 
presided  at  his  table,  and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  never 
however,  discarded  her  native  dress. 

It  was  this  marriage  with  this  noble  forest  maiden,  that  led  to  Dr. 
Muir's  retirement  from  the  army  —  probably  yieldmg  to  the  wishes  of  hi  s 
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wife,  by  settling  in  tlie  region  of  her  people.  After  leaving  the  army, 
Dr.  Muir  very  naturally  at  first  engaged  in  the  Indian  and  frontier  trade; 
Jesse  W.  Shull  —  who  gave  name  to  Shullsburg  —  finding  him  with  a  sup- 
ply of  goods  at  Fevre  river,  since  Galena,  in  the  latter  part  of  1819,  fur- 
nished by  Col.  George  Davenport,  of  Rock  Island.  The  Jo-Daviess  His- 
tory indicates,  that  Dr.  Muir,  had  previously  built  the  first  cabin  erected 
by  a  white  man  at  the  present  site  of  Keokuk,  but  soon  leased  his  claim 
to  others,  wending  his  way  to  La  Pointe,  the  primitive  name  of  Galena, 
where  he  not  only  merchandized  awhile  in  a  small  way,  but  practiced  his 
l^rofession  as  well. 

During  the  Black  Hawk  War,  when  the  cholera  broke  out  with  great  vio- 
lence among  Gen.  Scott's  troops  while  at  Galena,  in  1832,  Dv.  Muir  nobly  and 
fearlessly  volunteered  bis  skill  and  efforts  to  stay  its  dreadful  ravages; 
but  after  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  the  stricken  soldiers,  he  was  him- 
self attacked  by  the  fell  disease,  and  in  twenty  four  hours  was  numbered 
among  its  victims.  He  died  a  hero  —  sacrificing  his  life  for  his  fellow- 
men.  He  left  four  children  —  Louise,  who  married  at  Keokuk,  and 
since  died;  James,  who  was  drowned  at  Keokuk,  and  Mary  and  Sophia, 
His  property  was  left  in  such  condition,  that  it  was,  after  his  death,  wasted 
in  vexatious  litigation,  and  his  brave  and  faithful  wife,  left  penniless  and 
friendless,  became  discouraged,  and,  with  her  children,  disappeared,  re- 
turning, it  is  said,  to  her  people  on  tha  Upper  Mississippi.  Dr.  Muir  was 
a  highly  accomplished  man,  and  a  skillful  pbysifiian.* 

Capt  Henry  Monroe  Fisher,  Vol.  ii,  226;  iii,  237—238. 

From  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Baird,  of  Green  Bay,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Fisher,  we  learn  these  facts,  partly  corroborative  of,  and  partly 
additional  to  H.  L.  Dausman's  statement:  Capt.  Fisher  was  born  near 
Lake  Champlain.  His  father,  Donald  Fisher,  was  a  wealthy  Scotchman 
and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Monroe.  He  was  educated  at  Montreal.  He 
bad  a  rich  young  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Todd  for  a  fellow  student; 
and  they  becoming  attached,  concluded  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade  of 
the  great  North  West,  first  attaching  themselves  to  the  North  West  Fur 
Company.  Fisher  was  young,  with  an  independent,  restless  spirit,  and  re- 
solved, after  a  short  engagement,  to  strike  out  for  himself.  Todd,  ac- 
cording to  Gov.  Reynolds,  first  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  located  as  a  merchant  and  trader  at  Cohokia,  in  1793;  and 
shortly  after,  going  to  New  Orleans,  died  there. 

Fisher  made  his  head-quarters  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  Augustin 
Grignon  found  him  in  1795;  and  the  next  year,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
GauthierDa  Niverville  —  called  Da  Verville  in  Grignon's  Recollections. 
They  had  four  children,  three  sons  and  a   daughter  —  the  latter,  repre- 

*Kett  &  Go's.  Historifof  Jo-Daviess  County,  231-35;  Gardner's  Dictionary  of  the  Army; 
S;  ragui's  American  Pulpit,  iii,  517. 
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Bented  by  Col.  John  Shaw  as  a  beautiful  girl,  became  first  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Rolette,  and  afterwards  of  H.  L,  Dousman,  Sr. 

His  wife  dying,  he  married  at  Mackinaw,  Miss  Anne  Lasaliere,  July  23d, 
1809,  whose  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  a  distinguished  Ottawa  chief. 
Taking  his  wife  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  thsir  only  child,  now  Mrs.  Baird,  was 
born  there  April  24th,  1810.  In  June,  1812,  Mrs.  Fisher  and  child  made  a 
visit  to  her  parents  at  Mackiaaw,  and  the  war  soon  after  breaking  out, 
they  were  uaable  to  return  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  it  so  happened  that 
they  never  after  made  that  place  their  residence.  Capt.  Fisher  not  wish- 
ing to  engage  in  the  war,  took  two  of  his  soas,  Henry  and  Alexander,  and 
repaired  to  the  Riviere  Rmge,  in  thj  North  West,  soon  becoming  a  part- 
ner of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company,  and  locating  at  the  Selkirk  Set- 
tlement. When  he  left  Prairie  du  Chien,  he  placed  his  oldest  daughter,  and 
youngest  son,  with  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Michael  Brisbnis,  Sr. —  the  son  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  M.  F.  Fenton.  He  did  not  return  from  the  North  West  until 
September,  1833,  when  he  visited  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Mackinaw,  and 
then  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  died  at  his  daughter's,  Mrs.  Ro- 
lette's, in  1827.     His  sons,  Henry  and  Alexander,  remained  at  Winnipeg. 

Pike  in  his  Travels,  mentions  Mr.  Fisher  as  a  prominent  resident  of 
Prairie  du  Chien  when  he  was  there  in  1805,  holding  the  offices  of  Captain 
of  the  militia,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  —  hence  dignified,  in  common  par- 
lance, as  Judge  Fisher.  He  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  light  complexion, 
sandy  hair,  with  very  blue  eyes,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  of  handsome 
appearance  even  in  old  age. 

Col.  Henry  Gratiot's  Captivity,  Vol   ii,  336. 

In  addition  to  what  is  related  of  this  migsion  by  Col.  D.  M.  Parkinson, 
in  Vol.  ii.  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  and  the  several  statements  of  Capt.  Henry 
Smith,  Hon.  Peter  Parkinson,  and  Hon.  E,  B.  Washburne,  in  the  present 
volume,  the  following  narrative  from  Wakefield's  History  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  1834,  a  work  of  great  rarity,  furnishes  many  interes  ing  de- 
tails—  so  minute  as  to  suggest  the  strong  probability  that  Col.  Gratiot 
himself  supplied  them  for  that  work.  Col.  Parkinson  and  Capt.  Smith 
concur  with  Wakefield  in  stating,  that  it  was  Black  Hawk  who  virtually 
held  Col.  Gratiot  a  prisoner  at  the  Prophet's  Village.  It  was  creditable  to 
the  Colonel's  good  tact,  and  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  that  he  so 
completely  foiled  the  purposes  of  that  wily  chief.  This  affair  occurred  in 
April,  1833. 

"I  will  next  refer  the  reader,"  says  Wakefield,  "  to  a  visit  made  to  the 
hostile  Indians  by  Henry  Gratiot,  Esq.  On  the  16th  day  of  April,  Mr.  Gra- 
tiot, Indian  Agent  for  the  Rock  river  band  of  Winnebagoes,  received  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Atkinson,  informing  him  of  the  movements  of  Black 
Hawk's  band  of  hostile  Indians,  and  requesting  him,  if  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  them.     On  the  receipt  of  this  information,  Mr.  Gra- 
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tiot  proceeded  down  Rock  river;  and,  on  the  19th,  arrived  at  the  Turtle 
Village  of  the  Wlnnebagoes  —  found  them  at  the  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ious ceremonies,  and  consequently  could  not  have  a  hearing  till  the  23d. 
He  then  held  a  talk  with  them,  and  learned  from  them  that  the  Sacs  had, 
at  thre«  different  times,  sent  them  the  wampum,  and  that  the  last  was 
painted  red  —  thereby  indicating  war.  The  last  wampum  was  not  re- 
turned. They  also  informed  Mr.  Gratiot,  that  it  was  their  determination 
not  to  join  the  hostile  Sacs;  that  there  were  some  Winnebagoes  living  at 
the  Prophet's  Village  who  were  friendly  to  the  whites;  and  that  they  re- 
quested them  to  leave  it,  and  come  to  their  village  to  reside  until  all  the 
difficulties  were  settled. 

"  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  Mr.  Gratiot  took  twenty-four  men 
of  the  Turtle  Village  to  accompany  him  to  the  Prophet's  Town,  at  which 
place  they  arrived  on  the  25th,  and  hoisted  hi:i  flag  of  truce. 

"  He  was  received  with  much  attention  by  the  Winnebagoe?,  who  made 
him  a  large  lodge,  eighty  feet  long,  for  himself  and  their  visiting  brethren. 
In  this  village  he  found  between  two  and  three  hundred  men,  women  and 
children,  belonging  to  the  Prophet's  band.  These  Indians  manifested  no 
hostile  disposition,  but  severally  remonstrated  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Propbet,  who  was  at  that  time  with  the  hostile  band  of  Sacs,  a  few  miles 
below,  leading  them  on  to  his  village.  Mr.  Gratiot  advised  these  Ind'ans 
to  go  up  Rock  river  on  their  own  lands  and  make  a  village,  where  they 
naight  rest  in  peace.     This  they  promised  to  do. 

"On  the  26th,  Mr.  Gratiot  saw  at  a  distance,  about  two  miles  down  Rock 
river,  the  army  of  the  celebrated  Black  Hawk,  consisting  of  about  five 
hundred  Sacs,  well  armed  and  mounted  on  fine  horses,  moving  in  a  line  of 
battle.  Their  appearance  was  terrible  in  the  extreme.  Their  bodies  were 
painted  with  white  clay,  with  an  occasional  impression  of  their  hands 
about  their  bodies,  colored  black.  Around  their  ankles  and  bodies  they 
wore  wreatbs  of  straw,  which  always  indicated  a  disposition  for  blood. 
They  moved  on  with  great  regularity,  performing  many  evolutions;  wheel- 
ing every  few  minutes,  and  firing  towards  Fort  Armstrong;  turning, 
flanking,  and  then  forming  into  solid  columns,  from  which  they  would 
form  their  line  of  march.  lu  that  way  they  mirched  to  the  beating  of  a 
drum  till  they  came  to  the  village. 

'They  marched  up  to  Gratiot's  lodge,  whare  was  flying  the  neutral  flag, 
formed  a  circle  around  it;  took  down  his  flag,  and  tauntingly  hoisted  the 
British  colors  in  its  place.  They  then  fired  into  the  air  toward  his  lodge, 
sounded  the  war-whoop  around  it,  and  made  several  motions  toward  at- 
tocking  Mr.  Gratiot  and  the  friendly  Winnebagoes.  They  afterwards  dis- 
mounted, entered  his  lodge,  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Gratiot  and  Mr.  Cub- 
bage,  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  him.  They  then  formed  a  circle 
within  his  lodge,  holding  their  spears  and  other  implements  of  war,  and 
evincing,  by  their  actions  and  countenances,  an  unfriendly  feeling.  After 
holding  a  consultation   among  themselves,  a  friendly  Winnebago  chief, 
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"White  Crow,  who  went  with  Mr.  Gratiot  from  the  Turtle  Villagfl,  arose, 
went  to  his  blanket,  took  out  two  plug^  of  tobacco,  and  gave  them  to  the 
war  chief  of  the  hostile  band;  after  which  the  war  party  left  the  lodge, 
leaviug  only  Black  Hawk. 

"This  chief,  Black  Hawk,  then  told  Mr.  Gratiot,  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Atkinson;  but  refused  to  let  him  read  it  at  the  time;  but 
said  that  he  would  show  it  to  him  when  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  march, 
which  was  about  sixty  miles  above.  Mr.  Gratiot  replied,  that  he  was  not 
going  that  way;  but  he  was  answered  by  Black  Hawk,  that  he  would  let 
him  know  about  it  on  the  next  day.  So  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Gratiot  was 
then  considered  their  prisoner  of  war  —  which,  the  development  of  other 
facts  that  afterwards  occurred,  conclusively  proved.  Black  Hawk  shortly 
afterwards  left  Mr.  Gratiot,  under  a  promise  to  visit  him  again  the  next 
morning. 

"  The  hostile  band  were  all  night  engaged  in  holding;  a  couicil  among 
themselves.  On  the  following  morning,  the  Prophet,  at  the  head  of  about 
forty  warriors,  came  into  Mr.  Gratiot's  lodge,  presented  Gen.  Atkinson's 
letter,  and  told  him  he  might  take  the  letter  back  to  the  General. 
Mr.  Gratiot  insisted  on  reading  the  letter  to  them;  upon  which  request, 
Black  Hawk  and  Na-opope  were  sent  for,  and  the  letter  read.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  to  advise  the  hostile  chiefs  to  desist  from  their  evil 
designs  —  re-cross  the  Mississippi  river,  settle  down  in  p^ace,  and  plant 
their  corn,  etc.  In  reply  to  which,  they  requested  Mr.  Gratiot  to  hand  back 
the  letter,  and  inform  Gen.  Atkinson,  that  their  hearts  were  bad,  and  that 
they  would  not  return;  but,  to  the  contrary,  that  if  he  brought  his  troops 
among  them,  they  would  fight  them.  Mr.  Gratiot  immediately  went  to 
Rock  Island,  aud  delivered  the  message." 

White  Crow,  or  The  Blind,  Vol.  ii,  351. 

Kaw-Nee-Shaw,  or  "White  Crow.  —  "White  Crow  or  the  One-Eyed, 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  war  chief.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  prominent 
civil  chief  of  the  "Winnebagoes,  and  one  of  the  orators  of  his  people.  He 
was  a  signer  of  the  treaties  of  Butte  des  Morts,  in  1827;  Green  Bay,  in 
1828;  and  Rock  Island,  in  September,  1832.  His  name  is  not  among  the 
signers  of  Px-airie  du  Chien  treaty  in  1829. 

He  must  have  died  not  very  long  after  the  Rock  Island  treaty  —  prob- 
ably while  passing  on  the  road  to  or  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  perhaps  about 
1834.  His  village  as  related  by  Sat.  Clark  in  Vol.  viii,  of  our  Collections, 
was  on  Lake  Koshkonong. 

The  following  note  written  in  1874,  for  our  Society,  by  the  late  Hon. 
Stephen  Taylor,  would  indicate  that  he  passed  away  prior  to  1836  —  at 
which  period  the  "Winnebago  Chief,  "Whirling  Thunder,  pointed  out  his 
grave  to  Mr.  Taylor.  "We  say  prior  to  1836,  as  Mr.  Taylor  came  to  the  Lead 
Region  in  1835,  and  he  refers  to  the  time  of  his  meeting  "Whirling  Thunder 
as  before  the  settlement  of  Madison  in   1837;   and  in  Volume  ii  of  our 
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Collections,  p.  482,  Mr.  Taylor  speaks  of  camping  "  with  a  comrade  "  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Mendota,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  doubtless  the  same  trip 
when  he  met  the  Winnebagoes. 

"Many  years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Taylor,  "  before  your  now  flourishing  city 
became  Madison,  while  on  a  tour  with  a  comrade,  through  the  region  of 
country  between  Wisconsin  river.  Four  Lakes  and  Fort  Winnebago,  on 
our  '  homeward  bound '  along  the  old  military  road,  we  halted  to  refresh 
ourself  and  nags  at  a  cabin  then  used  by  Mr.  Berry  Haney,  a  stage  pro- 
prietor, as  a  temporary  restin^^  place  for  passengers,  etc.,  where  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  large  number  of  Winnebagoes,  among  whom  was  Waun- 
Ke-Sha,  or  Whirling  Thunder,  a  subordinate  chief  of  that  tribe.  These 
Indians,  during  a  short  halt,  with  solemn  ceremonies,  paid  their  accus- 
tomed devotions  to  the  last  remains  of  their  departed  chief  White 
Crow.  The  place  of  interment  of  that  celebrated  chief  is  at  a  point 
near  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  twenty-five  feet  or  more  west  from  the  line  of  said 
military  road,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  southward  from  a 
spring  near  the  easterly  side  of  said  road,  the  waters  from  which  flow 
northward  and  join  a  larger  stream,  which  finds  its  way  through  Black 
Earth  Valley  to  Wisconsin  river  at  Arena.  That  this  was  the  grave  of 
that  chief,  I  was  at  the  time  informed  by  Whirling  Thunder  himself. 
The  grave  may  probably  still  be  found,  unless  obliterated  by  vandal 
hands  in  the  inprovement  of  the  village  of  Cross  Plains,  in  or  near  which 
it  is  so  located,  where,  should  the  project  be  deemed  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence, the  citizens  of  that  village  could  erect  a  monument,  commemora- 
tive of  the  good  or  evil  deeds  of  the  once  renowned  White  Crow,  among 
whose  praiseworthy  acts  was  his  rewarded  participation  in  the  rescue  and 
restoration  of  the  Hall  girls;  and  among  the  possible  evil  deeds  was  his 
suspected  duplicity  in  acting  as  a  guide  of  our  forces  in  pursuit  of  Black 
Hawk  near  Koshkonong."  White  Crow,  or  The  Blind,  as  he  was  frequently 
called,  joined  the  army  at  First  Lake,  with  aboat  thirty  Winnebago  war- 
riors, with  the  promise  of  pointing  out  the  trail  of  the  retreating  Sauks. 
All  the  historical  accounts  of  the  period  unite  in  casting  strong  suspicions 
on  White  Crow's  fidelity;  and  his  threats  at  the  Blue  Mounds  go  far 
towards  corroborating  this  view  of  his  conduct.  It  should  be  added,  that 
his  son,  White  Pawnee,  fought  bravely  and  openly  beside  Pierre  Poquette 
at  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights. 

See  Wakefield's  History  of  the  Black  HaiokWar,  pp.  46-47;  D.  M.  Parkin- 
eon's   Narrative,  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  354;  Charles  Bi-acken's   statemet,  in 
Smith's  Hist,  of  Wis.,  iii,  219;  Strong's  Wisconsin,  145-46. 
Amable  De  Gere,  dit  La  Rose,  Vol.  iii,  213,  217,  218,  238;  Vol.  vii,  174. 

George  T.  Bennett,  who  has  resided  in  Wisconsin  since  1829,  writes  from 
Shawano:  "The  writers  in  the  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society, 
err  in  stating  that  Amable  De  Gere,  better  known  by  the  name  of  La  Rose, 
returned  to  his  native  Montreal,  where  he  finished  his  days,  and  died  an 
old  bachelor.     He  lived  and  d  ed  at  Green  Bay,  and  left  quite  a  large  fam- 
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ily,  and  numerous  descendants.  Jacob  Franks,  one  of  his  four  daughters, 
Theresa;  Margaret,  Angeline,  and  Susan  Ducharme,  were  the  others.  There 
were  two  sons,  Alexis  and  Enos  La  Rose.  My  wife  is  one  of  his  grand- 
daughters, Susan  Ducharme  figured  somewhat  in  a  land  suit  in  the 
courts—  Cholivieux  vs.  Ducharme." 

I-OM-E-TAH,  Vol.  iii,  227, 269, 272, 284, 294. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Davis'  Statement.  —  "I  am  quite  sure  that  the  old  Menem 
onee  chief,  lom-e-tah,  died  in  the  spring  —  April,  I  believe  —  of  1865.  In 
the  summer  of  1864,  while  I  was  Indian  Agent,  I  had  a  small  frame  house 
built  for  him  and  his  squaw.  About  Christmas  following,  I  was  at  the 
Indian  village  of  Keshena,  and  although  the  weather  was  very  cold,  I 
found  I  om-e-tah  would  not  live  in  the  house  I  had  built  for  him,  prefer- 
ring his  wigwam  close  by.  I  made  him  quite  a  visit,  having  Capt.  Wm. 
Powell  for  interpreter.  The  old  chief  was  very  deaf,  yet  I  had  quite  a 
long  talk  with  him.  His  squaw  appeared  to  be  as  old  as  himself  —  both 
very  aged. 

"  The  Menomonees  go  into  their  sugar  camps  iu  February,  and  remain 
until  May.  lom-e-tah  and  his  squaw  went  to  the  sugar  bush  with,  some 
of  his  people,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  aud  there  both  of  them  died.  Among 
the  Menomonees,  I-om-e-tah  was  noted  as  the  great  beaver  hunter. 

"Sou-lign-ee  or  Sou-lign-y,  died  of  erysipelas  in  December,  1864,  at  his 
house  on  the  west  bank  of  Wolf  river,  at  what  is  known  as  the  Great 
Falls.  I  have  a  calumet  pipe,  of  quite  liberal  dimensions,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Sou-lign-y,  on  behalf  of  the  Menomomees,  on  the  4ta  of 
July,  1864,  I  was  told  that  the  old  chief  was  six  months  iu  making  this 
pipe  of  peace. 

"  Sha-ma-na-pe  was-sah.  a  noble  old  chief  of  a  Pagan  band,  died  in  the 
spring  of  1863. 

"Pe-gah  ke-nah,  a  noble-looking,  middle-aged  chief,  died  of  small  pox  in 
the  spring  of  1865.  He  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  an  enterprising  far- 
mer. His  wife  was  a  half-blooded  Winnebago,  and  I  believe  he  was  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Eleazer  Williams,  the  wife  of  "the  lost  Dauphin." 

Capt.  William  Powell's  Statement. —  "  I  will  state  what  I  remember  of 
I-om-e-tah.  He  was  a  chief  of  the  Little  Kaukalin  and  Little  Chute  band 
of  Menomonees.  where  he  lived.  He  was  not  present  at  the  treaty  of 
1827.  But  at  the  treaty  made  at  Washington,  in  1831,  he  was  the  princi- 
pal chief,  and  had  the  authority  of  the  whole  tribe.  A  few  inferior  chiefs 
accompained  him  with  their  agent,  Col.  Stambaugh,  on  their  mission  to 
visit  their  great  father,  President  Jackson,  who  had  invited  a  delegation 
there  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  land  to  the  Government,  and  all  their 
expenses  should  be  paid.    This  was  late  in  the  fall  of  1830. 

"  Osh-kosh,  the  head  Menomonee  chief,  was  expected  to  head  the  visit- 
ing party;  but  when  he  reached  Green  Bay,  some  of  the  traders,  who  had 
influence  over  him,  and  who  were  opposed  to  a  treaty  at   Washington, 
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advised  him  not  to  go,  as  they  said  no  treaty  could  be  made  without  him. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  refused  to  go. 

"But  A-ya-mahtah,  or  Fish  Spawn,  always  so  signing  his  name  to 
treaties,  but  which  for  euphony  became  toned  down  to  I-om-e-tah,  said  he 
would  go  with  a  few  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  and  see  their  Great  Father, 
in  fulfillment  of  a  previous  promise  the  Menomonees  had  made.  Though 
Osh-kosh  did  not  have  much  respect  for  his  word,  I-om-e-tah  thought  the 
promise  was  sacred,  and  should  be  kept  good.  He  took  his  wife  with  him; 
and  they  passed  the  winter  in  Washington,  making  the  treaty,  ceding  a 
position  of  the  Menomonee  county  to  the  United  States,  and  returning 
home  in  the  Spring.  At  the  treaty  at  Green  Bay,  with  Gov.  G.  B.  Porter, 
in  1832,  and  at  Cedar  Point,  with  Gov.  Dodge,  September  3d,  1836,  he  again 
signed  his  name  as  A-ya-ma-tah,  or  Fish  Spawn. 

"He  was  an  honest  and  quiet  man,  and  I  always  regarded  him  as  temper- 
ate. He  was  born  at  Menomonee  river,  below  Green  Bay,  as  near  as  I 
could  find  out  by  him,  about  the  year  1767,  and  when  he  died  at  Keshena 
he  must  have  been  at  least  niaety  years  old  —  his  wife  dying  six  months 
previously.  She  wis  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great  chief  To-mah.  They 
had  but  one  child,  a  son,  who  died  at  Po-wau-e-con  Lake,  in  1853,  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years. 

"  I-om-e-tah  was  in  the  war  of  1813,  figuring  at  Prairie  du  Chien  at  the 
time  the  Americans  surrendered  the  fort  to  the  British  forces.  He  was 
also  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Wilcox  from  New 
York,  was  murdered  near  where  Appleton  is  now  located,  by  three  Menomo- 
nees  belonging  to  I-om-e-tah's  band.  I  went  to  the  old  chief  and  told  him, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  deliver  them  to  the  sheriff.  He  called  bis  band  to- 
gether immediately,  and  selected  five  young  men,  and  heading  them  in 
person,  overtook  the  murderers  near  Manitowoc,  secured  and  took  them 
to  Green  Bay,  delivering  them  to  the  authorities." 

Capt.  Powell  must  have  erred  in  stating,  that  I-om  e-tah's  wife  was  a 
grand-daughter  of  theold  Menomonee  chief  To  mah;  for  To-mah  and  I-om- 
e-tah  were  brothers,  according  to  the  statement  of  Augustin  Grignon,  who 
knew  them  both  well;  corroborated  by  I-om-e-tah's  grandson,  Joseph 
Gauthier.  I-om-e  tah  would  hardly  have  married  a  grand-daughter  of  his 
brother;  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  accounts  given  of  them,  that  she,  as 
well  as  the  old  chief,  lived  to  be  very  aged,  and,  as  early  as  1802,  she  bore 
him  a  son.  They  were  too  near  of  an  age  to  have  borne  the  relationship 
to  each  other  mentioned  by  Capt.  Powell . 

Joseph  Gauthier,  then  in  the  Indian  service  at  Keshena,  stated,  in  No- 
vember, 1883:  "  I-om-e-tah  was  a  brother  of  the  chief  To-mah.  He  was 
born  in  or  about  the  year  1776,  and  was  about  eighty-eight  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  two  days  after  Ash  Wednesday,  in 
1864,  and  was  buried  at  Keshena  on  Easter  Sunday. 

"  He  was  a  quarter  French  blood,  r.nd  his  English  name  was  Augustin 
Carron.     He  had  a  twin  brother  who  was  aecidently  killed  by  a  friend. 
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while  out  hunting  neai*  Prairie  du  Chien,  before  the  war  of  1812.  He  has 
no  children  living.  His  only  living  relatives  are  Sho-ne-on,  a  nephew,  and 
myself,  a  grandson. 

"He  went  to  Washington,  and  signed  the  treaty  in  1831,  and  was  the 
principal  man  in  making  it.  About  1833,  he  removed  from  Green  Bay  to 
Kau-ke-mo  or  Kau-ka-lin,  and,  in  that  year,  joined  the  Catholic  church 
there,  and  became  a  prominent  and  very  active  member,  helping  to  build 
the  church  edifice.  In  1843,  he  removed  to  Poygan,  and  in  1853  to  Ke- 
shena. 

"The  old  church  records  records  were  carried  off  by  a  priest  and  lost; 
so  we  are  compelled  to  rely  on  our  memories  for  early  events,  and  may 
err  slightly  in  some  cases." 

Louis  B.  Porlier,  son-in-law  of  Augustin  Grignon;  an  old  Menomonee 
trader,  who  knew  I-om-e-tah  and  wife  well,  writes: 

"  The  old  chief,  A-ya-mah-tah,  or  Fish  Spawn,  had  but  one  name.  His 
wife  died  in  the  Fall,  and  he  in  the  following  Spring,  but  I  cannot  recall 
the  year.  They  had  one  son,  Chaw-poi-took,  or  Going  Through,  and  two 
daughters,  and  several  relatives  —  all  have  passed  away,  except  a  grand- 
son, who  ranks  as  a  chief,  named  Ah-ke-ne-pa-weh,  or  Earth- Standing" — 
and  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1831. 

I-om-e-taK s  birth,  death  and  ogre.— Taking  Augustin  Grignon's  state- 
ment as  to  l-om-e-tah's  birth,  and  Dr.  M.  M.  Davis's  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  born  about  1773,  and  died  in  the  Sprmg  of  1865,  making  him 
about  ninety-three  years  of  age;  and  according  to  his  grandson,  Joseph 
Gauthier,  the  old  chief  died  two  days  after  Ash- Wednesday,  which  in  that 
year,  occurred  on  March  1st,  thus  fixing  the  time  of  his  decease,  March  3d, 
1865. 

L'ESPAGNOL   AND  COL.    HOLMES,  VOL.   iii,  279. 

Augustin  Grignon  stated,  that,  in  the  British  alfair  at  Mackinaw,  in  1814, 
Maj.  Holmes  was  shot  simultaneously  by  L'Espagnol  and  Yellow  Dog, 
Menomonee  chiefs;,  each  claiming  the  honor  of  his  fall  C.  J.  Coon,  an  old 
Indian  trader,  now  of  Briarton,  Shawano  county,  states:  "I  was  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade  before  Wisconsin  became  a  State,  and  among  my  many 
acquaintances  was  an  Indian  named  Aspis,  He  claimed  to  have  Spanish 
blood,  and  was  known  by  the  Indians  as  Aspio,  which  means  Spaniard. 
He  often  related  to  me  his  connection  with  the  big  English  chief,  Dickson, 
and  his  greatest  war  exploit  was  the  shooting  of  Maj.  Holmes,  at  Mack- 
inaw, for  which  he  drew  a  life  pension  from  the  British  Government. 

"This  fact  I  am  personally  acquainted  with,  that  he  would  leave  Oshkosh 
in  the  Spring  with  his  family,  in  a  large  bark  canoe,  coast  along  the  Lakes 
down  to  Maiden,  and  receive  his  Britisti  presents,  and  return  home  in  time 
to  draw  his  annuity  with  the  Menonionees  from  the  American  Government. 
He  finally  carried  the  thing  so  far  as  to  raise  the  British  flag  in  front  of 
his  wigwam  on  the  pay-groand.     Col.   Jones,  the  Indian  Agent,  sent  a 
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squad  of  troops,  and  conveyed  the  old  chief  and  his  flapf  to  the  pay-house, 
when  the  Colonel  plainly  admonished  him,  that  if  he  ever  raised  that  flag 
again  on  the  pay-ground,  he  would  hang  him.  I  relinquished  the  Indian 
trade  about  that  time,  and  lost  all  trace  of  Aspis.  He  has  a  daughter  still 
living,  in  October,  1885,  near  Winneconne."  l/'Espagnol  signed  the  treaty 
at  Butte  des  Morts,  in  1837, 

Lieut.  Pullman,  Vol.  iii,  271,  273,  278,  279. 

In  Grignon's  narrative,  mention  is  made  of  Capt.  Pohlman  as  command- 
ing a  small  company  of  British  regulars  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  expedi- 
tion of  1814.  B.  W.  Brisbois,  when  interviewed  in  1832,  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  such  an  officer.  A  paper,  however,  among  the  manuscripts  of 
Capt.  Thomas  G.  Anderson,  a  prominent  British  officer  in  the  capture  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  its  subsequdnt  commander,  gives  the  name  and  rank 
as  Lieut.  Pullman,  and  mentions  him  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  of  a  soldier 
for  a  misdemeanor,  in  April,  1815,  Mr.  Grignon  trred  in  crediting  Pull- 
man with  the  command  of  the  company.  A.  H.  Bulger  was  the  Captain, 
and  Pullman  the  second  in  command.  The  company  belonged  to  the  New 
Foundland  regiment,  and  not  to  the  regulars,  as  Mr.  Grignon  supposed. 

Lieut.  Pullman  is  mentioned  in  Col.  Dickson's  letters  of  April  19th,  1814, 
and  January  15th,  1815,  in  this  volume,  as  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Indian  Department,  and  under  his  orders;  and  is  also  referred  to,  in  Wm. 
Dickson's  letter,  April  18,  1831,  as  then  at  Lake  Traverse  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade,  and  en  route  with  Duncan  Graham  for  the  North-West. 

WlNNEBA-GOES  —  O-CHUN-QRA,  VOL.  Hi,  285. 

The  original  name  of  Winnebagoes  was  O-cbun-gra,  or  the  Large  Fish- 
one  that  spouts  water,  hence  the  whale.  Wau-kon  Haw-ka,  «r  Snake  Skin, 
a  distinguished  Winnebago  chief,  so  related  to  B.  W.  Brisbois,  adding  that 
the  Winnebagoes  came  from  the  South-West  sea,  where  whales  existed. 
Mr.  Brisbois  made  this  statement  to  the  editor  in  December,  1882. 

Early  Educational  Efforts,  vol.  v.,  331,  etc. 
In  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford's  review  of  primitive  education  ia  Wisconsin, 
the  early  efforts  of  Judge  M.  M.  Jackson  aad  others,  were  apparently 
overlooked.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1846,  there  was  an  educational  con- 
vention held  at  Madison,  when  Judge  Jackson  was  appointed  at  the  head 
of  a  committee  to  report  some  plan  for  the  advancemeat  of  common 
school  education  in  the  Territory.  Judge  Jackson  prepared  an  able  re- 
port, which  is  appended,  in  full,  to  the  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  that  year.  It  recommended  the  appointment  of  an  agent  —  now 
known  as  State  Superintendent  —  to  visit  the  different  counties,  and 
school  districts,  learn  their  condition,  collect  statistics,  organize  associa- 
tions to  advance  the  cause  of  education  generally,  and  train  teachers;  and 
also  that  a  Territorial  Educational  Association  be  formed  to  carry  out  more 
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effectually  these  views.  Though  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Territorial  School  Superintendent  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Jackson's  report,  while  the  sub- 
ject was  generally  approved,  it  failed  of  passage,  on  the  ground  that  ae 
the  Territory  was  then  in  a  transition  state,  it  would  be  advisable  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  new  State  organization  for  definite  action.  But  the 
early  movement  of  Judge  Jackson  and  associates  in  behalf  of  popular 
education  in  Wisconsin,  served  to  keep  the  matter  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
thefpeople,  until  their  views  became  permanentlyjincorporated  in  the  Con- 
fetitution  of  the  State  three  years  later. 

Michel  St.  Cyr.  Vol.  vi,  398,  477,  x,  76. 
It  was  stated,  on  the  authority,  if  we  rightly  remember,  of  Col.  G.  H. 
Slaughter,  that  St.  Cyr  was  a  Canadian  half-breed,  and  corroborated  by 
Mrs.  Peck,  But  this  is  an  error.  At  the  treaty  with  the  Winnebagoes  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1829,  reservations  of  land  were  made  by  the  Winne- 
bagoes •'  to  Michel  St.  Cyr,  son  of  Kee-no-kau,  a  Winnebago  woman,  one 
section;  to  Mary,  Ellen,  and  Brigitte,  daughters  of  said  Kee-no-kau,  each 
one  section." 

On  the  authority  of  Jonathan  C.  Fletcher,  agent  at  the  Winnebago 
Agency,  in  Iowa,  Schoolcraft  states,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  In- 
dian Tribes,  pp.  377-78,  in  a  description  and  comparison  of  the  hair 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  states,  that  "Michel  St.  Cyr,  a  di- 
Mestisin — Winnebago  and  French  —  has  curled  hair,"  and  "  by  his  wife, 
a  pure  Winnebago,  with  straight  black  hair,  has  four  children  [about  1852]; 
one,  fourteen  vears  of  age,  has  chestnut  hair, brown  complexion,  and 
black  eyes;  another,  aged  twelve,  has  dark  chestnut  hair  brown  complexion, 
and  dark  hair;  the  third,  a  brunette,  has  blackish  brown  hair  and  black  eyes; 
the  fourth  lias  blackish  brown  hair,  brown  complexion,  and  black  eyes"; 
while  a  sister  of  St.  Cyr,  "married  to  a  Pole,  has  one  child  that  has  blonde 
hair,  and  light  eyes;  and  another  who  has  light  brown  hair,  copper  com- 
plexion, and  black  eyes." 

These  statements  settle  the  matter,  that  St.  Cyr  was  no  Canadian  half- 
breed,  but  a  Winnebago  half-breed,  and  consequently  a  native  of  Wiscon- 
sin. His  father  was  doubtless  an  early  French  trader  among  the  Winne- 
bagoes. 

Sauks  and  Foxes  Leave  Wisconsin,  Vol.  viii,  247^9. 
After  Marin  drove  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  from  the  Fox  river  valley,  in 
1746,  they  established  a  finely  built  town,  or  twin  village,  on  the  localities 
of  Prairie  du  Sac  and  Sauk  City.  Here  Carver  found  them  twenty  years 
later,  in  1766.  In  1767,  Black  Hawk  claimed  to  have  been  born  at  the  Sauk 
village  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river;  and  Augustin  Grignon,  who  saw 
the  remains  of  their  settlement  at  Prairie  du  Sac  in  1795,  judged  it  had 
been  several  years  deserted.     In  vol.  third  of  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes, 
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is  given  the  narrative  of  John  B.  PerrauU,  who  visited  the  Sauk  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Turkey  river,  in  Iowa,  in  the  summer  of  1783.  In  a  note  to 
Perrault's  narrative,  Schoolcraft  states,  that  this  Turkey  river  Sauk  vil- 
lage was  at  what  is  now  Cassville,  when  it  should  have  said,  that  it  was 
located  opposite  of  Cassville,  and  then  adds:  ''Mr.  Perrault  informs  me, 
that  the  Indian  village  had  been  established  by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  that 
year,  they  having  left  the  Wisconsin  in  consequeuce  of  their  disastrous 
war  with  the  Chippewas."  This  would  imply,  that  a  portion  of  the  united 
tribes  had  formed  their  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river  many 
years  before  the  final  abandonment  by  their  remaining  friends,  of  the 
Prairie  du  Sac  region  early  in  1783. 

Lake  St.  Clair,  Mistranslation  of  its  French  Name,  vol,  ix.  110. 

Hon.  James  V.  Campbell, of  Detroit,  writes:  "On  page  110  of  vol.  ix,  of 
your  Wisconsin  Collections,  I  notice  a  mistranslation,  which  I  presume  is 
due  to  illegible  writing  in  Mr.  Margry's  letter  to  you  concerning  La  Salle's 
journeys.  The  early  name  of  Lake  St.  Clair  was  le  Lac  des  eaux  Salees, 
meaning  Lake  of  Salt  Waters  or  Salt  Springs,  named  from  adjacent  salt 
springs.  Dirty  Waters  would  be  eau  sale,  or  eaux  sales  —  a  mistake  easily 
made  by  a  careless  copyist,  but  not  appearing  in  the  old  writers.  " 

Lake  Sak^^oan,  vol.  ix,  130-S4. 

In  Long's  Travels,  p.  83,  we  find  th  it  Saksegan,  according,  to  the  Chip- 
pewa language,  simply  meant  lake;  or  they  seem  to  have  used  it  in  that 
general  sense,  without  referring  to  its  si/-e,  whetljer  large  or  small. 

CoL.  Brisbois'  Narrative,  Vol.  ix,  283. 
Notwithstanding  I  read  over  to  the  late  Col.  B.  W.  Brisbois  the  notes  I 
took  of  him,  in  November,  1883,  a  mistake  occurred  which  he  did  not  hap- 
pen to  notice,  and  which,  when  published,  he  discovered,  and  sent  the  fol- 
lowing correction:  "It  is  a  mistake  that  my  father's  first  wife,  the  Winne- 
bago woman,  was  daughter  of  my  grandfather,  Gautier  Da  Verville. 
I  have  informed  myself  about  her,  and  can  state,  that  she  was  a  large, 
handsome  woman,  looking  very  much  like  the  old  Winnebago  chief, 
Wau  kon-Haw-kaw,  or  Snake-Skin,  sometimes  called  Wau-kon  De  Carrie. 
He  was  a  large,  handsome  man,  who  evidental  y  had  white  blood  in  him 
and  when  young  was  very  strong.  I  think  it  quite  liiiely  that  my  father's 
Winnebago  wife  was  of  that  family  —  descended  from  the  old  French 
trader  De  Carrie,  or  De  Kaury.  Her  three  children  by  my  father  were 
very  large  and  powerful.  The  eldest,  Angelique  wiS  a  very  large  and 
strong  woman,  while  her  brother  Michel  was  a  wonder  of  strength  and 
power.  He  was  not  so  tall  as  a  man  as  bis  sister  was  as  a  woman,  but  was 
very  heavy.  Antoine,  the  youngest,  was  over  six  feet  when  he  died  at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Of  all  the  children  by  my  mother,  my  father's 
second  wife,  not  one  was  large  or  heavy,  or  strong;  and  but  one  out  of  ten 
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was  half  an  inch  taller  than  I  am  [common  sized  man],  and  all,  save  my- 
self, died  before  they  were  fifty  years  of  age." 

James  Aird,  Vol.  ix,  294. 
The  date  of  Mr.  Aird's  death,  which  Col.  Brisbois  thought  was  not  long 
before  1820,  occurred  February  27th,  1819,  as  Lieut.  D.  H.  Kelton,  U,  S.  A., 
of  Mackinaw,  communicates,  which  he   derived  from  the  records  of  the 
American  Fur  company. 

CuTHBERT  Grant  and  Colin  Campbell,  Vol,  ix,  299,  300. 

Cuthbert  Grant  is  mentioned  as  an  early  trader  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  as,  perhaps,  the  person  after  whom  Grant  river,  and  Grant  county, 
Wisconsin,  were  named.  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  in  Schoolcraft's 
Indian  Tribes,  iii,  355,  James  Grant,  a  trador  from  Montreal,  is  mentioned, 
who  was,  it  would  seem,  an  earlier  western  trader,  having  wintered  at 
Cohokia  during  1783-84.  It  would  seem  quite  probable,  that  this  James 
Grant  was  the  father  of  Cuthbert  Grant,  as  the  latter,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  McArthur  following,  was  born  about  1791-92,  several 
years  later  than  James  Grant  is  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade;  and  to  James  Grant  is  much  more  likely  due  the  honor  of  having 
early  traded  on  Grant  river,  and  thus  affixed  his  name  to  that  stream. 

A.  McArthur,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Manitoba, 
after  stating  that  he  was  in  Europe  when  the  inquiries  were  made  with 
reference  to  Messrs.  Grant,  Campbell,  and  Dease,  writes:  '"I  will,"  says 
Mr.  McArthur,  "briefly  give  you  such  information  as  I  possess. 

"  Cuthbert  Grant  was  a  native  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  North  West  region, 
being  of  Scotch  and  Indian  extraction.  When  quite  a  young  man,  he  took  a 
leading  part  among  the  traders  of  the  North  West  Company  of  Montreal, 
and  also  acquired  much  influence  with  the  Indians  and  half-breeds.  In 
June,  1816,  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  band  who  attacked  Gov. 
Semple  and  tlie  people  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the  Frog  Plains, 
near  Fort  Garry.  The  affair  turned  out  almost  a  massacre;  but  Grant 
was  credited  with  great  humanity  in  exerting  his  authority  to  stay  the 
ferocity  of  his  followers  —  see  my  newspaper  article  on  the  Battle  of  the 
Seven  Oaks.  After  the  amalgamation  of  the  North  West  and  Hudson's 
Bay  companies.  Grant  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  new  organization, 
known  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  was  appointed  Warden  of  the 
Plains,  an  office  created  for  him,  with  a  salary  of  £400  sterling.  His  resi- 
dence was  at  White  Horse  Plains,  on  the  Assinaboine,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Fort  Garry,  where  he  died  greatly  respected,  in  July,  1854, 
about  sixty-two  or  three  years  of  age,  latterly,  a  very  corpulent  man. 

"  Colin  Campbell  was  a  chief  factor  in  the  Fur  Company's  service.  He 
bought  a  house  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Garry.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  ap- 
pearance and  good  address,  neat  in  his  person  and  surroundings,  and  was 
a  good  mechaaic — cabinetmaker,  carpenter  and  painter.     His  house  is 
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atill  staniiQg,  about  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Winuipesg.  After  the  mail 
had  long  been  brought  once  or  twice  a  year  by  the  Fur  Company,  and 
when  regular  mail  conveyance  was  established,  Mr.  Campbell  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster,  the  first  in  the  far  North  West.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lower  Canada;  ami  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  while  painting  a  win- 
dow in  his  house,  in  the  fall  of  1853,  aged  about  seventy  years.  He  bore  a 
good  character;  but,  as  was  too  commonly  the  habit  of  North  West  trad- 
ers, left  a  wife  and  numerous  offsprings  without  any  provision  for  their 
support.  A  son  is  now  a  farmer  near  Portage  de  Prairie,  in  Manitoba,  and 
doing  well." 

Mr.  McArthur  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  William  Dease,  who  was 
a  colleague  and  companion  of  Thomas  Simpson,  the  Arctic  explorer,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Returning  from  the  far 
North  in  1839,  he  received  a  pension  of  £100  sterling  from  the  Government 
and  died  at  Montreal  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  not,  however,  the  Capt. 
Francis  M.  Dease,  who  figured  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  the  British  had 
possession  during  1814-15. 

CoL.  Pettival,  Vol,  ix.,  301. 

Col.  Pettival,  a  Government  engineer,  is  mentioned  by  R.  C  Taylor,  in 
SillimarCs  Journal,  July,  1838,  p.  95,  and  in  Lapham's  Antiquities  of  Wis- 
consin, p.  64,  as  engaged  in  a  topographical  survey  of  Fox  river  in  the 
summer  of  1837,  and  opened  several  mounds  in  Wisconsin  at  that  early 
period . 

Perrots  Fort  Above  the  Moingona,  Vol.  x,  60. 

Discovering  an  error  when  too  late  to  rectify  the  text,  Prof.  Butler  desires 
this  correction  to  be  made:  Instead  of  the  lead  mine  being  "twenty 
leagues  below"  Perrot's  southern  establishment,  it  should  read  "twenty- 
one  leagues  above  the  Mouingouena." 

Le  Sellier,  Maj.  Long's  Guide,  Vol.  x,  72,  102, 103. . 

Prof.  Butler  furnishes  this  additional  note:  Of  Le  Sellier,  who  was  Maj. 
Long's  guide  ia  1823,  James  Watson  Webb  gives  the  following  information. 
That  inFebruaay  of  the  preceding  year,  Lieut.  Webb,  then  an  Adjutant  in 
the  U.  S.  army,  was  sent  with  important  dispatches  from  Fort  Dearborn 
to  Fort  Armstrong  and  took  refuge  in  Le  Sellier's  trading  hut.  Webb 
describes  Le  Sellier,  whose  name  he  spells  La  Sailer,  as  an  old  Canadian 
voyageur,  with  an  Indian  family,  and  a  head  whitened  by  the  snows  of 
eighty  winters.  Webb  was  secreted  from  the  Winnebagoes  in  the  good 
old  man's  loft  during  their  war  dance  close  by,  while  performing  which 
they  dug  up  the  hatchet  for  war  against  the  whites,  and  the  dispatch- 
bearer  was  then  told  by  the  old  trader  how  to  elude  the  braves  on  the  war 
path.    See  Webb's  Altowan,  p.  xix. 
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Perrot's  Post  at  Trempealeau,  Vol.  X,  366-68. 

Since  the  paper  on  the  Early  French  Forts  in  Western  Wisconsin  was 
printed,  a  little  fact  having  some  possible  relation  to  Perrot's  post  at  Trem- 
pealeau, has  come  to  light.  B.  F.  Heuston,  Esq.,  of  Winona,  and  G.  W. 
Squires,  of  Trempealeau,  state,  that  guided  by  Paul  and  Antoine  Grignon 
step-sons  of  James  Reed,  who  came  to  the  Trempealeau  locality  when 
boys,  a  spot  was  pointed  out  where  are  some  remains  of  a  former  fort  or 
residence,  located  on  the  right  of  way  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Northern  Railroad,  mostly  on  the  upper  side,  just  east  of  a  cluster  of 
ancient  mounds,  near  Mr.  Brady's  residence,  something  more  than  a  mile 
above  the  Trempealeau  station,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
business  center  of  the  town.  These  remains  are  on  a  sandy  terrace,  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  railroad  grade,  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  river 
level,  and  perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  present  course  of  the  river. 
It  is  within  three  or  four  rods  of  a  slough,  which  must  formerly  have  ren- 
dered the  locality  approachable  by  boats  and  canoes;  bnt  is  now  so  filled 
as  to  obstruct  a  water  passage,  except  in  high  stages  of  the  river.  A  short 
distance  to  the  west  is  a  very  wild,  romantic,  rocky  gorge,  in  which  there 
is  a  small  flow  of  water  a  portion  of  the  year,  which  accumulates  in  natural 
basins,  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

Paul  Grignon,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  and  part  Winnebago,  said  his 
step-father,  James  Raed,  had  noticed  these  stone-haap  remains,  but  had  no 
knowledge  or  tradition  of  their  origin.  There  is,  however,  some  lingering 
tradition  of  there  having  been  a  trading  post  in  that  region  at  some  for- 
mer remote  period.  Of  these  low  stone  heaps  or  tumuli,  three  are  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  rail-road,  and  five  on  the  northern  side.  They  are 
grouped,  amid  rank  vegetation,  within  the  space  of  a  few  rods  square. 
Northward  of  these  tumuli,  is  a  still  larger  one,  yet  unexplored,  composed 
of  larger  stones,  and  on  higher  ground,  a  few  paces  beyond  the  rail  road 
right  of  way.  The  stones  of  which  these  heaps  are  made,  are  mostly 
sand-stone,  with  some  lime-stone,  of  different  strata,  generally  flit,  and  of 
moveable  size,  and  appear  to  be  above  the  original  surface,  and  mostly 
taken  from  a  rocky  knoll  close  by. 

The  earth  from  one  of  the  group  of  five  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  some 
six  inches  when  a  perfect  and  well-defined  fire  place  and  hearth  were  dis- 
closed, laid  with  flagstones  on  the  surface  of  the  natural  earth,  in  clay  mor- 
tar, m  which  a  liberal  amount  of  grass  was  inter-mixed,  to  increase  its 
cohesive  properties,  as  indicated  by  the  grooves  or  impressions  observable 
in  the  clay.  The  fire-place  was  found  to  be  five  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  in  depth;  the  hearth  seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  a 
width  of  two  feet  or  more,  in  front  of  the  fire  place.  The  south  por- 
tion of  the  back  wall  of  the  fire-place  was  destroyed  in  the  ex- 
cavation; but  the  original  form  was  unmistakably  indicated.  On 
this  hearth  and  fireplace  rested  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  pure  ashes; 
33— H.  C. 
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then  a  layer  about  an  inch  thick  of  innumerable  bones  of  various  game 
on  which  the  occupants  liad  subsisted;  and,  lastly,  an  irregular  layer 
of  clay  that  had  probably  fallen  from  the  chimney  as  it  gradually  went  to 
decay.  It  would  seem  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  fire  place  was  sup- 
ported by  logs,  and  the  chimney  portion  very  likely  formed  of  sticks  with 
its  clay  daubing;  for  had  the  whole  chimney  been  constructed  of  stone, 
the  stone  heap  would  have  been  much  larger. 

The  finding  of  charcoal  behind  the  chimney,  one  piece  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  might  perhaps  indicate  that  the  log  structure  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Mr.  Squires  suggests,  that  as  the  bones  formed  a  distinct  layer, 
instead  of  being  mixed  all  through  the  ashes  would  seem  to  show,  that 
they  were  not  the  remains  of  every  day  life;  but  rather  of  a  feast,  just 
prior,  perhaps,  to  the  abandonment  or  destruction  of  the  post. 

There  are  no  signs  of  any  stone  structure  other  than  the  fire-places,  nor 
any  indications  of  an  embankment,  moat,  or  stockade.  The  buildings  of 
which  the  fire-places  formed  a  part,  were  probably  of  logs.  Such  a  struc- 
ture, in  early  times,  would  have  been  denominated  a  fort  or  post;  but  the 
situation  was  not  well-chosen,  and  hence  not  probably  designed,  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  being  commanded  by  eminences  within  easy  bow  or  gun- 
shot, and  easily  approached  by  surprise  parties.  It  was,  however,  well 
suited  for  a  trading  post,  which  was  its  probable  use,  combining,  as  it  did, 
the  essential  conditions  desirable  for  such  an  object  —  navigation,  wood, 
stone,  water,  and  winter  shelter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  remains 
indicate  the  locality  of  Perrot's  trading  post,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1685-86. 

Height  of  Mt.  Trempealeau  and  the  Bluffs,  Vol.  X.,  366-67. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Heuston  communicates  the  following  measurements  of  Mt. 
Trempealeau,  and  the  Bluffs  at  Trempealeau  village,  taken  by  W.  A. 
Finkelnburg,  of  Winona,  assisted  by  Mr.  Heuston  —  the  instrument  used 
was  a  telescopic  spirit  level,  at  abjut  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant: 

Highest  point  at  Trempealeau  Bluff 548  feet. 

Liberty  Peak,  nearest  the  village,  about 465    " 

Mt.  Trempealeau 398    " 

Advent  of  the  Cardinals  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  Vol.  X.,  335. 

Note,  p.  335.  Mr.  Butterfield's  supposition  that  the  Cardinals  came  to 
Prairie  du  Chien  at  the  tince  of  the  great  flood  of  1785,  is  stated  in  his 
History  of  Crawford  County,  pp.  882-83. 

P.  367.  Mr.  Heuston  corrects  a  misunderstanding  of  his  statement  rel- 
ative to  the  Swiss  missionary  Gavin  and  associates,  at  Trempealeau.  In- 
stead of  Rev.  Daniel  Gavin,  and  an  associate  with  their  excellent  wives 
locating  at  Mont  Trempealeau  in  1836,  it  should  be  btated,  that  Gavin  had 
at  that  period  neither  associate  nor  wife.  He  was  assisted  by  one  Louis 
Stram,  who  opened  a  farm  there.     On  the  abandonment  of  his  mission, 
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Gavin  joined  Rev.  Samuel  Danton,  a  Swiss  countryman,  and  labored  else- 
where among  the  Dakotas. 

Mr.  Gavin  did  not  marry  till  1839,  when,  after  he  left  Mont  Trempealeau, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lucy  C,  Stevens,  a  missionary,  and 
niece  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens.  After  Gavin's  discontinuing  his  missionary 
attempt  at  Trempealeau,  Mr.  Stevens  made  an  abortive  effort  to  establish 
a  mission  at  Wah-pa-sha's  village,  now  Winona. 

Louis  Stram  was  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  whom  Gavin  found  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  where  the  latter  went  to  study  the  Sioux  language.  This  effort 
at  farming  on  the  part  of  Stram  in  connection  with  this  mission,  was  the 
first  modern  settlement  effected  in  Trempealeau  county. 

Messrs.  Gavin  and  Denton  had  migrated  together  from  Switzerland  to 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  but,  had  separated,  Denton  going  on  to  Red  Wing. 
He  was  joined  there  by  Gavin  and  his  bride,  sometime  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Trempealeau  mission,  and  there  they  and  their  excellent  wive» 
labored  together  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Red  Race,  till  1845. 

Denton  before  beginning  his  mission,  had  married  a  Miss  Persis  Skinner^ 
a  missionary  among  the  Chippewas.  So  the  two  Swiss  missionaries  both 
married  missionary  wives,  and  formed  two  families;  and  all  assisted  Messrs. 
Pond  and  Riggs  in  preparing  their  well-known  Grammar  and  Lexicon  of 
the  Dakota  language. 

My  authority  on  this  subject,  is  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Williamson,  supported  by  direct  correspondence  with  the  author,  and 
the  venerable  Rev.  S.  W.  Pond.  Gavin,  Denton,  and  their  wives,  are  all 
dead.  The  account  concerning  Louis  Stram  and  the  mission-farm,  came 
from  the  Grignons  and  Mrs.  Doville,  now  Bibault.  Mrs.  Doville  was 
James  Reed's  daughter,  and  her  husband,  Doville,  succeeded  to  the  farm 
after  its  abandonment  by  Stram.  The  History  of  Winona  County,  givea 
an  imperfect  account  of  these  matters. 

Autograph  Collections  of  the  Signers,  Vol.  X. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  paper  on  the  Autogr&phs  of  the  Signers,  several 
changes  have  occurred,  calling  for  the  corrections  which  follow,  omitting 
minor  mistakes,  and  typographical  errors. 

P.  383.    Last  line,  instead  of  twenty,  read  nineteen. 

P.  384.  Near  the  end  of  the  first  line  from  top,  for  "  and,"  substitute 
"not  counting";  and  after  the  word  Columbia,  add:  These,  with  the  peer- 
less Lynch  letter,  originally  in  Dr.  Sprague's  best  set,  now  in  Dr.  Emmet's, 
with  the  signature  furnished  by  Gen.  Hamilton  to  Dr.  Sprague,  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  Dr.  Raffles,  together  with  the  two  signed  land  docu- 
ments, one  in  the  collection  of  Col.  Myers,  and  the  other  in  that  of  E.  E. 
Sprague,  make  twenty-three  autographs  altogether  known  to  be  extant  of 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 

P.  387.  Fifth  line  from  bottom,  for  eight,  read  nine;  fourth  line  from 
the  bottom,  omit  "  two  sets,"  and  game  line,  read  three  additional  ones. 
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p.  388.  Top  line,  after  the  word  "  extent,"  add,  "  whose  composition  is 
iinknown." 

P.  389.  At  end  of  third  line  from  the  top,  after  "letter,"  add  "to." 
ISame  page,  after  Charles  Humphreys,  add,  "  and  Joseph  Galloway." 

P.  393.  Add  after  the  word  "  and  "  in  bottom  line  of  the  note,  the  word 
"  in."  •  • 

P.  396.  Near  middle  of  page,  instead  of  "six  more  than  Trumbull," 
read  "  five." 

P.  402.  In  the  notice  of  Floyd's  letter,  after  the  word  "affairs,"  add: 
"after  the  British  invasion." 

P.  414.  Correct  second  and  third  lines  from  bottom  so  as  to  read,  that 
iDr.  Emmet  has  recently  completed  his  fourth  set, 

P.  415.  Thirteenth  line  from  top,  add:  This  group  includes  his  second 
set  of  the  Signers. 

P.  423.  After  the  word  "independence"  at  end  of  twelfth  line,  add: 
"  lacking  only  Lynch;"  and  in  fourteenth  line,  for  "but  thirty-five, "  read 
"some  thirty." 

P.  424.  Owing  to  a  misapprehension,  Dr.  Fogg  did  not,  as  he  supposed, 
secure  the  Lynch  signature  from  Mrs.  Ely's  incomplete  collection  —  it  has 
■since  been  added  to  Dr.  Emmet's  fourth  set;  hence  this  notice  of  Dr.  Fogg's 
second  set  is,  in  that  particular,  erroneous;  both  Dr.  Fogg's  and  Mrs.  Ely's 
second  collections  should  be  relegated  to  their  proper  places,  Mrs.  Ely's 
to  precede  Mr.  Greenough's  among  the  incomplete  sets.  The  collection  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  ranks,  therefore,  as  No,  viii,  and 
those  following  should  in  their  order  be  corrected  accordingly. 

P.  427.  Sixteenth  line  from  bottom,  after  "two  hundred,  "add  "vol- 
umes." 

P.  435.  Second  line  from  the  top,  after  the  word  Congress,  substitute 
"to"  for  "of." 

P.  436,  At  the  end  of  the  third  line,  in  notice  of  the  second  set  of  Mr. 
Gratz,  add:  It  contains  some  1776  letters,  is  illustrated  with  portraits,  and 
forms  part  of  the  series  of  members  of  the  Old  Congress. 

P.  436.  Dr,  Emmet's  fourth  collection  no  longer  lacks  Lynch  and 
Gwinnett,  having  obtained  Mrs.  Ely's  Lynch  from  her  incomplete  set,  and 
a  Gwinnett,  it  is  understood,  from  Col,  C.  C.  Jones.  The  Lynch  is  simply 
sigaed  "  Lynch,"  without  the  initial  "T.,"  or  the  supplementary  "Jr."  The 
Lynch  in  Col.  Jones'  second  set  is  a  similar  specimen,  yet  its  genuiness  is 
well  attested. 

Page  438.  Following  the  notice  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dubb's  collection,  add: 
James  W.  Howarth,  of  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.,  has  fiPty  of  the  Signers,  of 
which  nineteen  are  A.  L.  S.;  while  Paine,  Floyd,  Stockton,  Ross,  Rush, 
Wilson,  Chase,  Stone,  and  Rutledge  are  A.  D.  S.;  Whipple,  and  Living- 
ston, L,  S.;  Bartlett,  S,  Adams,  Hopkins,  Huntington,  Hart,  Franklin, 
Morton,  Smith,  McKean,  Harrison,  Nelson,  Hooper,  and  Heyward,  D.  S.; 
Lewis,  L.  Morris,   Rodney,  Read,  F.    L.    Lee,  and   Middleton,  Signatures, 
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and  Wythe,  a  specimen  of  writing.  The  lacking  autographs  are  Clark, 
Hewes,  Penn,  Lynch,  Gwinnett,  and  Hall.  Niaeof  the  full  letters  are  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  of  which  Taylor's  was  written  ia  1776.  The  set 
is  illustrated  with  forty-four  portraits,  and  forty-eight  views. 

Besides  a  partial  set  of  the  Signers  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Howarth 
lacks  only  four  of  all  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution,  including  eight 
specimens  of  Washington;  the  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents,  with  the 
Cabinet  officers,  all  illustrated  with  portraits,  views,  etc.  He  has  also 
eighteen  of  the  Declaration  Signers  in  duplicate. 

Mr.  Howarth  is  a  native  of  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  born  in  1837,  and  com- 
menced gathering  autographs  in  1864,  and  his  varied  collections  now  run 
up  into  the  thousands. 

P.  443.  At  end  of  sixth  line  from  top,  after  the  word  "  brought,"  add 
"$10  in  1867." 

P.  4t3.  Last  paragraph,  transfer  the  names  of  Moreau,  Ingraham,  and 
Keeler,  to  the  list  of  dispersed  collections,  following  Joseph  B.  Boyd's 
name  at  the  head  of  the  page. 

P.  447.     Following  Mr.  Conarroe's  set,  add: 

5.  James  W.  Howarth,  of  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.,  has  thirty  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Signers. 


A  pamphlet  edition  of  this  paper  on  the  Signers,  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections, in  neat  and  tasteful  style,  will  soon  be  issued  by  C.  De  F.  Burns 
&  Son,  744  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dr.  O.  M.  Conover's  Ancestry,  Vol.  X.,  452. 

F,  K.  Conover,  Esq.,  son  of  Dr.  Conover,  furnishes  the  following  account 
of  the  Conover  ancestry:  The  earliest  American  ancestor  of  Dr.  CM.  Con- 
over was  Wolfert  Gerretson  Van  Couwenhoven,  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1630,  from  Amersfoost,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  His  second  son, 
Jacob  Wolfertsen,  was.  one  of  the  Board  of  Nine  Men,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  States  General,  in  Holland.  Gerret  Wolfertsen,  the  eldest  son  of 
Wolfert  Gerretsen,  wag  born  in  1610,  and  was  twenty  years  old  when  he 
came  with  his  father  to  this  country.  His  eliest  son,  William,  was 
born  in  1636.  Of  the  seven  sons  and  five  daughters  of  William,  the  ninth 
child  was  John,  who  bought  lands  in  Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey,  in 
1704,  and  settled  there.  He  had  seven  sons  and  one  daughter;  the  seventh 
son  and  youngest  child  was  Garret,  whose  second  child,  Benjamin,  born 
in  1753,  married  about  1774,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Obadiah  Barcalow,  or 
Berlew.  The  seventh  of  their  eight  children  was  Obadiah,  who  married 
Sarah  Miller,  who  were  the  parents  of  Dr.  O.  M.  Conover. 
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Aartaguptte.  T>\  v,  121. 

Abbotc,  .Iiiilge,  at  M  ickinaw,  ii,  1-21. 

Abbott,  J.ima;,  early  Detroit  settler,  vi,  183. 

Abeall,  John,  ladiin  traler,  i.  48 

Abear.  Jo-;eph.  early  Hudson  settler,  ill,  4l>7. 

Abercromb'e.  Gen.,  v.  117. 

Abert,  Uol. ,  and  Keiioshx  harbor,  iii,399- 

Ableinan,  Col.  S  V.  R..  ix.4t9,45). 

Ace, early  Indian  trader,  ill,  2M,  203, 201. 

Adams.  Capt. ,  killed  in  Black  Hawk  war, 

viii,  269. 
Adams  coiintv.  1,112;  viii,  407-110. 
Adxms,  Daniel,  eaily  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4'J4. 
Adams,  Gilbert  and   VV.,  early  lumbermen, 

viii,  309, 402. 
Adams,  Isaac,  ix,  439. 
Adams,  Joim,  autograph  of,  x,  414. 
Adami,  Pres.  John  Q.,  pardons  Indians,  iv, 

174;  V,  153.  202. 
Adams,  Saml.,  rare  autozraph,  x,  381,  400-1. 
Adderly,  Wi  liam,  early  lumberman,  viii,4J2, 

403. 

Adaey,  Maj. ,  earlv^  miner,  vii.  291. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  on  age  of   American  conti- 

ne;it.  vii.  93. 
Agrv.  David,  viii,  455,  456. 
Ah-ke-no-to-way,  Menomonee  chief,  i,  69;  iv, 

107. 
Ah-shah-vva7-gee-«he-g>qua,     a    Chippewa 

"pd.ieess,"  iii,  319-i5t. 
Air  1,  Georgs,  early  Indian  traler,  ix,  178,291. 
Ailiotte,  Prisque,  x,  138. 
Ainnove  Indians,  id.  12ii. 
Aird,  James,  ear  y  Indian  trader,  ii.    23,  221; 

vi.,  200;  ix,  178,247,  218,  294,  295;  x,  97,  123, 

129, 1  i6, 503. 
Aking,  or  Dirdi,  Sac  chief,  i,  26,41.43. 

Akins, ,  kd  s  an  Indian,  v,  271. 

Alanson,  Sergeant ,  at  Perry  ville  battle. 

ix,  382. 
Alanson,  Rev.  William,  early  Kenosha  cler- 
gyman, i,  485, 4 J6;  ii,  40i,4l3. 
Allen,  Alvin  B.    Sk-tch  of,  x,  485. 
Allrieh,   Oiven,  early  Milwaukee   settler,  i, 

128;  iv,  -.^56. 
Aid  rich.  Dr.  Philip,  early  Hudson  settler,  iii, 

4(J7. 
Alexander,  Matthew,  early  Richland  county 

settler,  ii,  489. 
Alexaadei-,  Gen.  Milton   K.,  in  B'ack  Hawk 

war.  ii.  3")1,. 35.5. .-^9!- 106;  v,  259;  v  ii,  272,280- 

282.312;  x.  159.  169,  190,20J,2j7,210. 
AlfDuse,  Jem,  viii,  161. 
Algonquin  Indians,  v,  70,71,117;  viii,  161. 
AH^n,  Oapt.  — ,  surveys  Kenosha  harbor,  iii. 


Allen,   Albert  G.,   Secretary  Fox  River  Im- 
provement CO.,  iii.  4^9. 
Alien,  Anson  C,  ix.  44 >. 
Allen,  Col.  Ben  ,  ix  40j. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Eliza  H..  x,  375, .38 3, 439-1. 
Aden,  Elizibeth,vi,359. 
Allen,  Frank,  viii,  455. 
.\1  e:i.   Profess  n-    Jonathan,    early    Milton 

teacher,  v,  349. 
Allen,  N-^lson.  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  474. 
Allen,  N.  R  .early  Kenosha  settler,  iii, 379. 
Allen,  Rus=ell,  early  Keuo.iha  settler,  ii,  453, 

459. 
Allen, R.  V.,eatly  Juneau  county  settler,  viii, 

376,388,393. 
AUt'n.Gen.  Thomas  S.,  on  Henry  Dodge,  v, 

177;  on  Geo.  Hyer.vi,  148. 
All-n,  William  F.,  on  S.  H.   Carpenter,  viii, 

103-105 
Allibone,  Dr.  S.  A.,  x,  443. 
Allouez,  Fa'her  Ciau  le.  early  missionary,  iii, 

87-124,  1  -7.  iv,  246:  v,  3J2;  viii,  205;  x,  283,  29:i. 
Almir.i,  to.vn  of,  viii.  ;381. 
Amaricon,  Le  Seur,  at  Green  Bay,  iii,  150, 153, 

l.)6;  viii,  241. 
.\merican  .-^ntiqiarian  society,  v,  22,  170. 
Americm   Fur  company,  ii,  101,  lOi,  107, 130, 

131;  iv.  1.5')-'.59,  191,  215;   v,  9j,  2i7,  379;  ix, 

319,321.  .397,3)8,466. 
Ames,  Nathani-1,  revolutionary  soldier,   iv, 

63,  81,  107-110;  ix,  351. 
Amherst,  Sir  Jeftiey.  i,  46. 
Aaiiot, ,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  vii,  127, 

K'8. 

Ance, ,  a  Dakota  half-breed,  ix,  164, 165. 

.All  lerson,  Anlers.  ix,  453. 
■Vnderson,  Rev.  G.  A.,  ix,  1.38. 
Anderson,  M  g.  George,  ix,  429. 
Anderson,  Cipt  John,  early  Milwaukee  set- 
tler, iv,  265,  266. 
And>»rsoii,  Maj  ir  John,  U.  S.  A  ,  vi,  282. 
An  lerson,  Kentucky,  early  Indian  trader,  vi, 

272.275;  vii.  290. 
Anderson,    Rasmus  B.,  on  S.  H.  Carpenter, 

viii,  86-95. 
An  lerson.  Gen.  Robt,  reminiscences  of  Black 

Hawk  war.  x,  167-173. 
Anderson,  Capt.  Thomas  G.,  in  British  ser- 

vic*,  ii,  2ri,  i:73-275,  278;  pe-sonal  narrative 

and  notices  of,  ix,  136-^79;   papers  of,  x, 

142-149, 
Andrews, ,  early  settler  at  Mukwonago, 

i,  138. 
Andrews,  Alonzo,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii,  391. 
Andrews,  Amasa,  ix,  451. 
Andrews,  Ammah,  early  Hudson  settler,  iii, 

467. 
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Andrews.  Constant  A..  pion°er  miller,  ii,  117, 
118:  vi.  240,  J.'52,  264,  23b,  237. 

Andre -.vs.  Lvnian,  early  JMonroe  county  set- 
tler, i^'.  389.  390. 

Ange,  Augii-ti'i.  early  Prairie  du  Chien  set- 
tler, ix.  2il.  28-.;  x,  3:8. 

An?e,  De  St ,  father  an  J  son,  at  Ft.  Chartres, 
V,  65,  107.  1.1.  12  i. 

Ansley,  Col.  Joh'i  D.,  early  Mineral  Point 
settler,  ii.  295,  488;  iv,  93;  vi,  303,  355,  353. 

Antaya,  Pierre,  e.iily  Prairid  du  Clilea  set- 
tler, ix,  28i,  285;  x,  318. 

Anti-liquo:-law,  eaily,  purposes  ix,  4?8. 

Antiqu.tiesof  Wisconsin,  li,  481;  iii,  ir8-19'^, 
293;  IV,  •.;8.  58.  .59,  2^3-225;  vi.  2.'7.  438:  viii, 
141-147,  152-157;  ix,  40-75,  97-105;  x,  18,  25, 
38. 

Anville.  D\  map  of,x.  62,  3i6. 

ApuekawA  lak?.  vii,  350. 

Appli  Cr^elc,  mentimed.  i,  77. 

Apple,  Henrv.  killed  in  Black  Hawk"  war,  ii, 
345.  :^46.  36 i  376,  ;:8};  vi,  431. 

Apple  River  forD  and  settlement,  v,  287;  viii, 
278-i80;  x,  192. 

Appieton,  V,  319. 

Armel,  Louis,  eirly  Indian  trader,  iv.  317. 

Arm-1,  Oliver,  early  MaJison  ssttler,  v.i,  3G0, 
410;  X,  69.  78. 

Armenia,  Town  of.  vii.  394,  -39.5,  403. 

Armitinger, ,  early  Indian  trader,  vii, 

279, 

Araistronoj,  Cuyler  and  John,  early  Galena 
settlers,  vi,  279,  280.  291. 

Arnntron',  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  conduct  of,  v, 
i87-2.K). 

Armsirong,  F.  A.,  on  Rock  Inland,  vi,  230,  '.209, 
215,  300. 

Armstrong,  John  H.,  early  lumberman,  viii, 
40:i,  403. 

Armstrong,  William,  early  lumberman,  viii, 
377. 

Arndt,  C.  C.  P.,  killed  by  Vineyard,  iv.  192. 

Arndt,  John  P..  earls'  Green    Bay  settler,  iv, 

I.  167-109.  174.  180.  181,  187.  195;  vi,  3  3,  3J4, 
3J5:  vii,  2;8,  24J;  viii,  3M;  ix,  .320. 

Arnold,  J.  E.,  earlv  Milvvau  iee  lawyer,  iv,  258. 

Arnold,  John,  early  iSheboygau  sett  tr,  iv, 
339. 

Ariiol  1,  Jonathan,  early  Milwaukee  lawyer, 
i.  1.9.  131, 

Arntz,  Peter,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
viii.  b90, 

Arpent  of  land,  i,  50. 

Arrow,  Thi,  a  Sioux  chief,  vi.  236, 394, 395. 

Artagaal,  M  de,  v.  94 

Artuguette,  D.,  v, l.'l. 

Arteau,  Mr.s    Uhariott".  of  Green  Bay.  x,  113. 

Ashby,  Wil.iani,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  ix, 
39). 

AsKin,  Capt.  John,  Jr.,  a  British  officer,  viii, 
53;  ix,202 

Assumption.  Fort  L\v,  113. 

Aster, John  Jacob,  early  fur  trader,  i.51.  61; 
ii.  101. 102, 107, 130, 131;  i>-,97,99, 15  i,  21,;  v, 
137;  vi,  305;  vii,  273- .'78;  viii, 309,  310;  ix, 
319,4J6. 

At-cha-tchakan-gouen  Indians, iii,  126,127. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  jLlizabeth.  ix,451. 

Atkinson,  Gen. Henry,  in  Blnc!<  Hawk  war,i, 
72. 79.  &3;  li,  225.  2.56, 25S,  2t;2.  ■-"^■^  ?,:', <.  ■?,  12.  352- 
35),35J,3A3)-',36i,  40.'-l:4;  iv,  l^).  ivi:  v, 
J52,  15  i,  155, 157,  178,  194,  20.'.  JV.i,  j  ,(i.  j^;  orjj^ 
310,316;  vi, 215. 40. ,436:  vii,.i  .1  .iJ ..  :;i:i,3l4; 
v.ii,260,2  4,2:8-28.5,312,313,  :-iM:  x,  1.50, 15:i- 
155, 1.57-ltO,  )C3, 165, 191 ,  230,  .06,  v2  i,  <30,  252, 
493,  495;  in  Wmnjebagj  war,  i,  96;  ii,  166, 
167,  331:  iv,l7i,174. 

Atki  isoa,  J.is   F.  Sketch  of,  x,489. 

Ats-iqiiet,  Neddy,  with  Cjeidas  at  Little 
Kakilin,ii,4;iO. 

Atte  Kousp.  a  Chippewa  chief,  iii,  351,356. 

At  water,  C  ili^b,  eail/  Wiicjnsiu  writer,  v, 
171 ;  x,  a48,251. 

Atwood,  Charles  D,  viii,  465. 


.4.t wood.  Gen .  Davil.on  L.  P.  Harvev,  v,  48; 
on  B.  F.  Hopkins,  vi, 07, 71:  on  G^o.  Hyer, 
vi,149;  on  S.  H  Carpenter  and  Geo.  B. 
Smit.i,  viii.  105-107, 111-120:  on  U.  C.  Wash- 
burn, ix,  3 -'7-:i49:  resolutions  o:i  O.  M  Con- 
over.  X,  451,  452;  Resolutions  on  Henry 
Gratiot.  X.2C0. 

Atwood,  .Iiilius  P,  on  J.  W.  Himt,v,45;  sketch 
of,  ix.4:4. 

Atwiod,  Saba,  ix.  432,  433 

Aubrey,  C  ipt.  Jam  >s  v  i.  393-395:  viii.  277. 

Aub'er,  William,  killed  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
i,  99;  li.  310;  vi.  414. 

Austin.  (JrMigi  F.,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 
IV,  253. 

Aut  >Kraph  collections  of  the  Signer-!  of  the 
U'claration  of  Indepen  lence  aid  t'le  Con- 
siit  ition,  by  L.  C,  Draper,  x,  373-147,  507-9; 
mi^c  laneuus  autograph  collections  ia 
Euiop^.  3r;3-5;  eailv  autos^raph  collectors 
in  U  ited  .states.  375-6.  Dtclaration  of  In- 
dependence  — I.  K.  Tifft,  37o-8,  383,  394; 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  378-81;  early 
deaths  of  sismer^,  381;  rare  aut  granhs, 
3-il.  393-9,  403,  417;  discovery  of  Lyni  h 
!-ignaciir.:'S  ;  83-4,  858,  403;  difference  lu  au- 
tographs, 38t:  couate'feit  autograph-!, 384; 
mistaken  antofrrapli^,  3SI-6;  autograph 
aliinvvLit;.  1^  I':)  ,o,l,.,-:i.,iis  extant  in 
1870,  .■3^  -  .  r  I  ,.,.,,,  extant.  .387-8; 
Truni  Ml.,  ,  -.,.  I'  .:;  ,,_'  :  rs,  3a8-;M0;  his 
oniissiuii  ut  s  ^Mcs  111  i  '■  -  line.  :;9i);  meiu- 
lier.-!  of  cun^re.ss  11  I  l:  ,  :  ~  --.■^O.  !)i"'8; 
H  irri.son"s  porir,.it,  U-><:  1  1  -  ;>  ;  mi,  389- 
393:  Hnnt'.s  engraving--  .,  m.:  ,■  . -.'.lO-iy?; 
Lewis  Morrii'  portrait,  oai.  ci.lu;  Carter 
Braxt^l^s  portra.t.  393,  395;  John  Mi  rtin, 
no  c  n-tain  pnrtr.iit  of.  3.J3.  3J6-8;  Jas. 
Smith's  portr:,ir,  393-4.  :596;  Gio.  Taylor's 
portrait  393-4.  39  5;  B.  J.  Lossi  'g's  engrav- 
ings of  signers,  39.-3J7,  50^;  Cassar  .A.  Bod- 
ne3''s  portrait  igt;  Jos  ah  Bartl^tfs 
portrait.  335;  Thmnas  Lynch's  portrait, 
:i95-6;  Wm.  EUry's  p  irtrait,  39.'-6,  :i97; 
F.  L.  Lee's  portrait,  392,  39J;  Matthew 
Thorntcm's  portrait.  392;  George  Ross's 
p  rt  ait,  39!;  Ihonias  ^t  me'.s  portrait,  396; 
Lyman  Hali',-s  \<  rnnt,  3)i;:  broa  isidts  of 
'■  -t  of  autOf;raphs, 
li^i  e  -<ed  collections, 
4  H:  01  lie -tioii-,  I,  r  I  i^t'i!  iiMl  purposes, 
I:  el  is-iivi  l::  -.•;  ,of  ,-,,1  ect  h  .n  ■•  <  >f  siga- 
II J  1.;,  Ill  <  •ji,ii:!rlf  .•<,  ts  ,,f  Si<i)iersof 
■hn:iii,iii  1)1-.  T.  A.  Muni,  t's  drst  set, 
iizs,   4 17-. 8:  3.  F.  J. 
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Dre  r  s.  4l8  23;  4,  E.  H.  Leftln,; well's,  423; 
5.  J.  S.  H.  Fogg's.  421-2,  508;  6.  Slate  His- 
torical S  ciety  of  W.sconsin's,  3)8-409,  42J; 

7.  Mrs.  D.  J.  Cohen'-',  4.3-4;  K.  Penn-.yl- 
vania  Historical  society  s.  424-5;  9,  Rob  rt 
L.  Diviss.  42)-6;  10.  C.  C.  Joness.  426-7; 
II,  T.  B.  Myer.s's,  427-8;  12:  T.  A.  Emmetfs 
second  set,  42S-9:  13.  J.  W.  Drexels.  4.'9; 
14.  E.  E.  Spragiie's.  4i9-i0;  15,  New  York 
^tate  Library's,  430:  16,  .Mrs.  Mihiam  D. 
Ely'.s.  4:W-31:  17,  S.  T.  Raffl is 's,  431-3;  IS, 
C.  C.  Jones  s  .second  set.  433;  19,  T.  A.  Em- 
mett's  thir.l  set,  4:33;  20,  John  M.  Half's, 
433-4;  21,  T.  A.  E  nmet's  fourth  set,  508; 
22.  Mellea  Chamberlain's,  434-5.  Incom- 
plete t^ets  of  signers  —  1,  Henry  A.  Wil- 
lard's.  435;  2,  Simon  Gi  atz"s  second  set.  ^ii; 
3,  F.  M.  E-tini;'s,4S6:  4,  D.  McN.  StaiifferVs, 
436;  5  Chas.  Roberts's,  416;  6,  Hiram  Hitch- 
Cock's,  4.i6;  7,  .Mrs.  D. .;.  C  ihea's(,2d  set),  4:37; 

8,  Chas.  F.  Gmither's.  437;  9,  J  .s.  H.  Ed- 
gerlys,  437;  10,  E.  H.  U  ffiagweH's  (2J  set), 
43,-;  II,  K.  C.  Daviss  (2d  set).  437;  12.  H.  K. 
Saueiersoii's,  43r-8;  13,  W.  K.  B.ock's,  438; 
II,  Jos.  H.  Duobs's,438;  15.  Geo.  M.  Cnar- 
roe-s.  4:18-9;  16,  F.  J.  Dreer's  (2  1  set).  4;i9; 
17.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ey's  (2d  set).  439,  508;  18, 
Chas.  P.  Greenough's,  439;  19.  Nathanl 
Paiue's,  4.39-43;  20,  D.  Mc.N.  Stauffer's  (2 J 
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ed),  440;  n,  F.  J.  Dreer's  (3d  pet),  410;  22. 
John  Carter  Brown's,  440;  2i,  Gordon  L. 
Ford's,  440;  21,  Melleu  Uhimberlaia's  (.'d 
set).  411;  ~5,  Pennsylvania  Hi>torical  soci- 
ety's (2J  set),  411;  i;6.  Miss  Mary-  I).  Hrtltia- 
way's,  441:  k7,  Ch  is.  S.  Oadeii's,  41i;  2S, 
Henry  C.  Vein  Schaack's,  4H:  i9,  F.  M.  1  t- 
ting'.s  (id  set),  441;  30,  VVm.  Faxon's,  441 ;  31, 
Jcis.  W.  Hovvaitn's,  .'iOS-y.  Sets  of  SHUwrs  <>/ 
CovstitutUin  —  1,  Simon  GnUz's.  44.t;  '-i.  1). 
McN.  St  mffer  s,  445;  3,  J.  S.  H.  Vo'S^h.  445; 
4.  C.  G  Jones's,  41.V.  5,  R.  O.  Davis's.  145;  tj, 
Fenl.  J.  Dieer's.  415:  7.  'L".  A.  1  luniet  s.44t3; 
8,Chas.  Roberts--,  i4iJ:  0,  W  isc..hsiii  lii  tor- 
ical  society's. 44ti;  10  Jos  \V  .  Dit-Xf  Ts,  416; 
11,  K.  H.Leffliifiu  ell's  (1st  s,  t).  llC:  Vi.  S. 
H.  I,effln-w,  h's  (■->  1  .-.  1 ,  11  ;;  i-x  t'.  M.  Et- 
ting's  (.stset).  Hi:  I  i,  i.  M.  Ettins's  (;d 
set),  445;  15,  0  K.  ( In  il  h.  i'>  II .:  Itj,  Me!len 
Chamberlaiii"s.  44G  Cat,  il; -atiou  of  sets, 
412-13  414.  Incomplete  yetsof  Coast itidum 
Signers  — h  J.  H  Uahbs's,  :4t;;  -J,  John  M. 
Hale's.  447;  3,  C.  H.  Gr.-enougu-s  4l7;  4,G. 
TM.  Conanoe's.  447;  5,  E  hv.  ti^.  Sprygiie's. 
447;  6,  Pennsylvania  Historical  society's, 
447.     Non  Signers.  414. 

Avtry,  Rjv. ,  early  Monroe  county  cler- 
gyman. i.%  ;j91. 

Aw-ke-Wi^in-ze,  a  Chippewa  chief,  iii,  S41. 

Ayer,  i-lbndge  G.,  early  Keuosha  settier,  iii, 
406. 

Ay'  r.  Miry,  first  white  child  barn  in  Keno- 
Vhi,  i:i,  -ioii. 

Ayres,  Aiiijah,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
vdi,  3-^2. 

Ayres,  A.  P.,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
VI. i,  SsO,  c8l. 

Aztalau,  ix,  40,  99-105. 


Ba-bp-si-kiin-dabi,    or  Big     Curly   Head,    a 

Chippewa  cliief .  v,  400. 
Babb's  praine,  viii.  383 
Babcoc  i,  O.,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi.  478 
Bacon,   Hudson,   earlv  Kenosha  settler,    ii, 

451,458,4.j9.  468;  it),  371,378,  :i9d,400,404,419; 

in  Barstow's  i  av.iirv.  vi.  113. 
Bad  Axe.  binl,-,.f  iliH,  i,  7o,  79, 83, 100;  {{.SQ^ 

406,412-414;   iv.    js,;   v.  ;;61-2i31.  291.  292, --07, 

309.  31   ;   M,   lo;  ;   Mil,  :.'S4,  285,  315;  x,  163-4, 

171,199,21s. 
Baden,  Fatlief.  earlv  Green  Bay  clergyman, 

vii,  ^..0,231:  viii,  201. 
Ba Jger,  origin  nf  name,  x,  79. 
Bacgei  worn  by  Indiins,  v,  125.  131. 

Bailry,  Ma  j, ,  i  i  Bl  icK  Hawk  war,  viii,  2C8. 

Bailey,  Amos,  vi,  451,  4")2. 
Bailey,  Charles,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  46  i. 
Baiey,  E.eailyPrairijduChien  settler,  v,  ^M"). 
Bailey.  J.  M.,  early  Pierce  county  settlor,  iii, 

4.57,  40. 
Baily.  H.  H,  v,  276. 
Ba  nbridge,  M.,  early  Green  county  settler, 

iii.  4-'5. 
Ba'i-d.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.,  ix,  295,  303-3.;6;  x, 

47J.  4  12. 
Baiid,  Henry  C,  x,  375,  442. 
B.iird,  Henry  -S.,  piper  on  early  history  and 

condition   of    W.scousin,    ii.    7.';    msceli. 

references   to.  ii,  15 i;  iv,   lti7,  1ij8,  175.  1S7, 

]9i,   1P5,    197-221;  vi,   316.   3:7.  :33i.  34:,  312, 

389,  3ri3,  395;  vii,  76,  78,  79,  216,  241,  42j;  viii, 

2-:7,  -^ZJ,  3.14.  30;).  355. 
Baker.  Ciiarl -s  M  ,  v.  341,  343;  vi.  67,  436,440, 

451-453,  457,  4  8,  472. 
Baker,  Col.  Uu.i  1,  v.  ICO;  vi,  179. 
Baker,  Ricliar  I,  earlv  linnberm  m,  viii,  400. 
Baker.  Robt.  11  ,  sketch  of.  x,  487. 
Baker's  tridiug  house,  v,  395. 
Baldwin,  C.  C,  x,  63,  325,  3:9. 


Banking,  eirlv,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  v,  272. 
BanKson,  C.ipt.  Andn-w,  x.  174.  175. 
Bannister,  Jcilui,  eailv  surveyor,  vi.  399. 
Baraboo,  vi,  3i  0-:i  3,  477;  vii.'  ;?5I:  ix,  301. 
Baraboo  llils,  de.-cnption  of,  i,  76. 
B  irab  o  valley,  iii  50.!,  503. 
Baiber,  Dr   A.  P.,  ix.  4.52. 
Barber,  George,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

26i. 
B.irber.  J.  Allen,  ii.  322;  ix,  460;  x,  238. 
Baldwin,  Capt.  D.  W..  ix,  4"i0. 
Bal  Iw  i'l.  Philander,  early  Watertown  settler,. 

IV,  ;i80. 

Ballwin,V.  C  ,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  ix.392. 

Bal',  Benjamin  and  son,  eaily  Walworth 
county  settlers,  vi,  415.  4"4  457,  415. 

Ball  Play,  or  Ddvil  creek,  Indian  name  of,  i, 
l-.O. 

Ballou,  Dariel  W.,  viii,  450. 

Ba  l.iu,  U.  W..  Jr..  on  the  first  grave  in  Wis- 
consin, iv,  377-381. 

Banc  oft,  George,  on  Western  antiquities, 
vii.  81. 

Banfldd.  Michael,  earl3^  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii,  .■,91. 

Baib  luiilier,  a  Kickapoo  chief,  ix,  2:55,  £36, 
279-281. 

Barcellon.  M.,  early  Indian  trader,  viii,  231. 

bardaek,  or  Bardeck,  a  Fox  chi-f.  ix,  239, 
211,  U8I. 

Bark  creek,  or  river,  Sheboygan  county,  ii, 
356;  i.x,  :i9"). 

Baik  river  mill,  vii,  411. 

Bark-T.  J.  H.,  early  Monroe  county  settler, 
iv,  391. 

Barker,  Joseph,  eaily  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi.  453. 

Barlow,  R-'v.  Abner,  early  Kenosha  clergy- 
man, iii,  ;379,  401,  4  8,  469.  471,  4?5. 

Barlow,  George  R  ,  iii,  410-413 

Barlow,  Henry,  eai'ly  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4"2, 

Biil.w.  >lilt,.n,  i.x.  463. 

B.irl  .w,  Stephen  S.,  early  Walworth  countj- 
settl/r,  VI.  4.52. 

Barnard,  Henry,  on  early  education  in  Wis- 
consin, V,  312.  ;:!49. 

Barney,  Dr.  C.  G  .  x.  376,  443. 

Barney.  Sabina  early\Vaiik,-sha settler,  i,  137. 

Barney,  Capf.  Wm.  K..  .•-k^tcli  of,  vii,  466. 

Barnhardt,  Theudwi-.-,  i\,  i a;. 

Barrangi,   Bi'-'li"!',  ■■.li  h-  ims-iionary,  iii,  365. 

Barre,  Gov.  De  In,  .1    (ana  la,  v,  67,  IIJ,  111. 

Barrette,  ,  killed,  v,  2:8. 

Barrette's  ferry,  v.  :i.57 

B.iiron  county;  ix.  1,8,  119. 

Barron.   Henr\-  D,  Yi.,]4i;  ix,  40.5-409;  x,  479. 

Bu-rows.  ^''  ill  nil.  nn  Black  Hawk,  v,  ;m5. 

Barry,  A.  ('..  si  iic  s  niei  iatenJent  of  public 
instruc i.  v  :',  -J-iil^^. 

B  irry.  ll^'v.  Wiiiiaiu,  on  antiquities  of  Wis- 

Dai  stow.  ( ;eorf,'e,  early  lumberman,  viii,  403. 

1-1,1  rst'.w,  Sinur  1  H.,  vi,  94. 

Barstow,  Will  am  A.,  early  Waukesha  settlsr, 

i.  1.38. 
Barstow,  Wm.  A.,  governor  of  Wisconsin,  vi, 

93-122. 
Barstow-Bashford  controversy,  ix,  415,  416. 
Birth,  Laurent,  early  Ponagj  settler,  iii,  288, 

2S9. 
Birihe,  Louis,  x,  142. 
Battles,  Deidrick,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv, 

341. 
Bartlett,  Dr.  ,  early  Milwaukee  physician. 


.1.  J 


ix,  44G. 

es  O.,  viii,  460. 


BartlHt,  Ci 
i;anl--u.  (' 
B  irltrit,  .1 
Ba  tiaai,    M.,  early    Indian   interpreter, 

446-1  0. 
I5aitscn,  Capt.  Augu.ste,  viii,  450. 
Bascom.  John,  on  S.  H.  Carpenter,   viii,' 

100,  101. 
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Bashford,  Coles,  governor  of  Wisconsin,  vi, 

lf3-10.). 
Basiiford-Barstow  controversy,  ix,  415,416. 
Bashfonl.  Uo  eit  M..  on  George  B.  fcmith, 

viii,  108,  130-139. 
Bass,  1  liomas,  early  Watertown  settler,  iv, 

378-381. 
Bassett,  Major,  early  Indian  apent,  v.  407. 
Baieman,   Nicholas,  early  lumberinau,   viii, 

400. 
Bates,  Capt.  David,  early  Dubuque  trader,  vi, 

^75, 230,  -^91 . 
Bates,  David  G  ,  early  miner,  vii,  291. 
Bates,  Kdward,  vi,  411. 
Bates,  Nehemiah,  early  Galena  smelter,  vi, 

27j-:i90. 
Baih,  Henry  D.,  ix,  448. 
Batture  aux  Fievres,  a  Soux  v.lLige,  v,  125, 

131.136. 
Baubee,  Col.,  of  British  army.  iv.  .374. 
Bauprez,  Louis,  iii,  242,2„0,2u8,270;  iii,  112, 

139 
Baxter.  Daniel,  completes  the  capitol.vi,  384. 
Bay  Verte.  v,  115. 
Bayfield,   Lieut.   Henry  W.,  chart  of  Lake 

Superior,  iv,  3.59,361. 
Beach,  Horace,  ix,  2J6;  x,  3:7-8,  350-1. 
Beall,  Mis.  Eliz.  F,  sketch  of,  x,  474. 
Be-ill,   C  >1.   .Samuel  W.,   receiver  at  Green 

Bay.  iv,  186. 
Bean,  Tuoraas,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  380. 

Bean, ,  Lieut,  at  Green  Bay.  vi;i,  308. 

Bean, ,  Provost  Marshal,  vi,  438. 

Bean,  J.,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv.  381. 
Bean,  Jacob  S.,  eany   Milwaukee  setler,  iv, 

272. 
Bean,  John,  early  clergyman,  viii.  381,405. 
Bean.  Nicholas  G.,  eaily  Green  Bay  settler, 

vii,  241,256. 
Bean,  samiiel,  earlv  lumberman,  viii.  399. 
Beaquetie  (.>r  Beaqueu)  L  eut.    Paschal,   in 

Black   Hawk   war,   ii,   3i7, 3 17, 349, 367, 370, 

390;  iv.  87;  x,  23  >. 
Bear-beaux,  or  Grandfather  Bull  falls  [Mos- 

i.iee],  i,  120,121. 
Bear,  Cornelius,  an  Oneida  chief,  viii,  322. 
Bear  creek  mentioned,  i,  107. 108 
Bear  hunting,  by  (  hippevvas,  i.  125. 
Beard,  James  R.,  early  Kenosha  settlar,  iii, 

399. 
Beardsley,      Alexan  ler,     early     Walworth 

county  settler,  vi,  420,460. 
Beardsley.  Elam,  early  Racine  county  set- 
tler, vi,  426. 
B:;ardsley,   O  hni.   early  Walworth    county 

sett  er,  vi,  420, 445.  460. 
Beaslev, .    eaily  Rock    county  settler, 

vi,  418,420.423,421 
Beaubien,  John  B.,  early  Milwaukee  settler. 

i,  131;  ii,  1J4,291,  323;  iv,  163,  169;  v,  2l7;  x, 

109. 
Beauchamp,  a  ha'f-breer',  r,  148, 150. 
Beaiichane,  Prcspi.r,  eaily  lumberman,  viii, 

393. 
Beauchesne,  A.  de.  on  Louis  XV  I,  viii,  353. 
Beauharnois.  ,\|.  de.   of  New  France,  v,  77, 

86,87, 92-95, 104, 106-lOS,  113. 
Beauharnois,  Koi  t  x.  302-305,371-2. 
BeaiijVu.  M.  de,  iii,  213,214;  v,  65,94,115;  vii, 

130-135. 
Beaumont,  Dr.  AVi Jlam.  ii.  99,207;  v,  248,2.57. 

Peaupr6, .  early  Green  Bay  settler,  ix,  322. 

Becket, ,    hu;ig  at  Prairie.du  CUien,  v, 

255. 
B^ckwith.  Ne'son.  early  lumberman,  viii,  406. 
Beckwith,  Warre.i   vi  4  i8. 
Beckwourth,  Ja  nes  P  ,  western  explorer,  vi, 

280,  ;i81. 
Beecher.  Lyman,  x.  490. 
Beers,  Hiram  W..  cavalry  chaplain, 'vi,  113. 
Began,  M..  i  He  ident  of  New  France,  v,  85. 
Belden,  Elijah,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  44S. 


B  If  our.  Captain,  lisited  Green  Bay  in  1761. 
i.  25. 

Bell,  L  lara  A.,  vi.  4,51. 

Bell,  Dei.nis.  x,  136. 

Bell.  Nathaniel,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi.  445.  459,  475. 

Bell.  William,  vi,  451. 

Hellaire, ,  early  mail  carrier,  ix,  322. 

Hele  Fontain,  x,  233. 

Bi'Lin's  map  and  Remarks,  x,  62,  323,  364,  3:8. 

Belmont,  in  1836.  vi,  :.98,  299. 

Beloit,  \i.  4;2  4i4:  ix.  57,  59,  62,  66. 

Beloit  college,  v,  349. 

Henattaii.  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  111. 

Bennett,  Capt.  Andrew  S..  viii,  472. 

Hennett, George,  early  Kenosha settler,liii, 371. 

Bennett.  George  X  ,  x,496. 

Benson,  John,  ix,  4  8,  459. 

Bentley,  Wm.  T.,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi.  4:4. 

Benton,  Chns.  S.,  sketch  of,  x,  482 

Benton.  Th  mas  H.,  ix,  284. 

Beoiuhard  Edward  D.,  ii,  319,  350.  388,  38.0, 
vi,  281,  407.4  4.   415;  vii.  2^9:  ix,  457. 

Bequette,  Col    Pasciial,  See  Beaquette. 

Bergier.  Father,  early  nii-sionary,  iii,  P5.110. 

Bernard. ,  early  lumberman,  vin.  375. 

Berry,  C  ipt.  Furtunatus,  in  Black  Hawk 
war,  v,  28i. 

Berthe.  Lonison,  early  Indian  interpreter, 
ix,  245,  217,  25§. 

Berths  lot, ,  early  Indian  trader,  ix,  148. 

Bertie,  iJavid  S.,  ix,  439. 

Bert  nuiere,  Father  de  la,  early  missionary, 
v.  87. 

Fertram,  General  H»nry,  viii,  471. 

Bessey.  Philip  and  brother,  early  Walworth 
county  settlers,  vi.  461, 

Bes,.  D.  J.,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 
vi,  447. 

Beucner.  Father,  early  missionary,  iii.  110. 

benihili^r,  Thomas,  early  Indian  trader,  vi, 
198.  275. 

Bi-aus-wah,  a  Chippewa  ch'ef.  v,  401. 

Bieknell,  Kfv.  S.  b.,  early  Miltou  teacher,  v, 
349. 

Biddle.  Edward,  Indian  trader,  i.  54.  57. 

Biddle,  James  W.,  early  recollections  of 
Green  Bay,  i,  10,  49;  narrative  referred  to, 
ii,  106;  cited,  x,  2S9,-J90. 

Biddle,  Maj.  John,  Michigan  delegate  to  con- 
gress, ii,  133. 

Bi  iwell,  JopI  and  Z.,  early  Waukesha  set- 
tlers, i,  1::7. 

Bienville, ,  eovernor  of  Louisiana,  v,  113. 

Big  Beaver,  a  Chippewa  chief,  iii,  2.32-234. 

Big  Bull  Falls  [VVausau],  i,  1:^2;  iii,  438;  vii, 
2.58,209,397. 

Pig  Curly  Head,  a  Chipp=wa  chief,  v,  400. 

B  g  Eigle,  a  Sauk  chief,  vi,  191. 

Bu  Foot,  a  Pottawattonii-  chief,  vi.  4.50. 

Bi.^  Foots  baud  and  viJjge,  vii,  326,  341-344, 
475. 

Big  Foot,  or  Geneva  lake,  iv,  171;  vi,  445,450, 
4.55. 

Big  Mouth,  a  Chippewa  chief,  v,  129,  130,  139, 
141.400. 

Big  Stony  lake,  ix.  161,163.191,465 

Big  Thunder,  an  Indian  <  hi^-f ,  iv,  344. 

Big  Woods,  in  Illinois,  vi,455. 

Bigelows,  The  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tlers, vi,  454,4(,0. 

Billings  H-nry  M.,  early  Mineral  Point  set- 
tler, ii,  487:  v,  341. 

Billings.  Rufus,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, v,  4  J4. 

Billiuars,  Seth  M.,  early  Whitewater  settler, 
vi,  419 

Billingliurst.  Ciiarles,  on  Wisconsin  bound- 
ary, iv,  351. 

Binrkley.  John  M..  viii.  46S,4g9. 

Bintliff.  Ms.  Maria,  ix.  451. 

Birchard,  Harvey,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 
i,  131;  iv,  255. 
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Bird,  A-Ugustiis  A.,  early  Milwaukee  and  MRd- 
ison  settler,  etc..  i,  131;  iv,  68,  189;  vi,  345, 
350, 351 ,  356,  :i71-373, 37ti,  478. 

Bird,  Prosper  B.,  early  Madison  settler,  vi, 
380. 

Bird.  Mrs.  Prosper  B.,  early  Madison  settler, 
vi,  3.59. 

Bird.  Z-nas  H.,  earlv  Madison  settler,  vi,370. 

Bird's  ruins,  or  MaishiH.  vi.  369,370. 

Birge,  Lander  and  William,  early  White- 
water settlers,  vi,  443. 

Bishop,  A.,  earlv  lumberman,  viii,  402. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Betsey,  vi,  476. 

Bishop,  [Solomon,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  448. 

Bi^sett,  Peter,  ix.  459. 

Black  Bird,  a  Chipp3wa  chief.  i:i.  34^-347. 

Black  Bird,  or  Si^-e-nauk,  a  Pottawattomie 
chief,  vii,  406. 

Black  Bird,  a  Snc,  iii.  205,206. 

Black  Hog,  a  Sioux  chi-f.  ii,  195. 

Black  Eirth,  vii,  409;  ix.  7-'. 

Black  Hawk,  head  of  British  band  of  Stcs,  i, 
12.  72;  ii,  12.  13,  41,  47.  67.  91,  9J.  145.  170-172, 
213,  215.  21!?,  216.  ~52.  i53,  255--.^6.',  283-2>s:<, 
336.  36S-397.  347-35.'.  402  4l4;  iii,  13,  191,  293- 
297,  42i,  424;  iv,  .56,  85  87,  101.  183186,  2l3, 
236-239.  341-347.  372;  v.  204.  216,  256--.i58.  2-9 
264,  i87,  2H3-298,  300-315;  -si,  192,  289,  301).  :W7, 
370,  371.  399,  404-407.  4  4,  415.  4.'2.  4. '3.  433. 
444;  vii,  2Jl,  29.'-295.  309,  318-3  8,  341-314,  3.50, 
419.  420;  viii,  84  249,  265-'.86,  311-316;  ix,  138, 
180,  198.  '-01,  213,  215,  278;  x,  145.  146,  14', 
151-2,  153-4,  lf:4,  171-2.  191,192.198,199,206, 
216-219.  2.0,  223-..'28,  2.9--  0,  247  248,  491-5;  501. 

Blck  Hawk  war.  i,  71-85.  98-100;  vii.  4),  .';7, 
251,  29-',  295,  209.  318-3^8,  341-344.  3.50.  351, 
419,  420;  viii.  219,  2t;5  316;  is.  133,198,213. 
215;  X.  77,  80,  1.  0-1C7,  )71,  177,  184-2J2,  216- 
219.  2-'3-220,  251  256,  271-273,  493-495, 

Black  Hawk's  island,  x.  207. 

Back  Hawk's  son.  Na-she-a-kusk,  or  Loud 
Thunder  i,  12  72  84;  ii,  12.  13.  41.  47,  67. 

Black  Hoof,  a  Sliawanoe  clii-f,  iii,  311. 

Black  Nail,  a  Chippewa,  i.  121,  12-1 

Black  Parti  i  i^e,  a  Pottawattomie  chief,  ii, 
82,  502;  vii,  416-419. 

Black  River,  early  trading  on,  iii,  267. 

Black  River  Falls,  early  tmies  at,  ii,  118,  149, 
320;  X,  481. 

Black  Rork.  near  Butfalo,  population  at,  iv, 
1.55;  attack  on,  x.  107. 

Black.  Robert  S..  early  Mineral  Point  settler, 
ii,  4S7;  vii,  2-^9-230.  378. 

Black,  Samuel,  in  Biack  Hawk  war,  ii,  343, 
349,  351.  369,  370.  372,  376,  387,  3J1;  x,  182, 
195,  197,  200-203. 

Black  Tnund-r,  a  Fox  chief,  vi,  191;  ix,  307, 
238,  240,  246;  x.  220. 

Black  Tobacco,  a  Kox  chief,  vi.  289. 

Black  Wolf,  a  Winnebig:o  chi^-f,  iii,  269,  271, 
288;  vii,  316.  357,  3s2.  31-3:  x,  142. 

Black  Wnlf.  Youns.  vii.  H93. 

Black  Wolf's  village,  x,  114. 

Blackmore.  J.  K..  earlv  Green  county  settler, 
iii,  421,  422;  vi,403.  412. 

Blair,  ThomiiS.  early  legislator,  vi,  .396. 

Blair,  Wm.,  Sketch  of,  x,  4;5 

Blake,  A.  H.,  early  Monroe  county  settler,  iv, 

Blake,  Alvin.  early  lumberman,  v.ii,  403. 

Blake.  Mrs.  Alvin,  viii,  401. 

Bianchard,  Dr.  ,  eaily  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,  471. 
B  ish,  C,  early  Juneau  county  settler,  viii, 

393. 
Bli-s,  G.  W.,  ix.  44?. 
Bliss,  Capt.  John,  vi,  473,  474. 
Block  House  branch  of  Plutie  river,  i,  95. 
Block.  Rev.  Dr.  Widard  T.  x,  438. 
B.odgelt,  Caleb,  early  Beloit  settler,  vi,  422. 

Blondeau,  .  eailv^  Indian  trader,. ix,  148. 

Blood.  A^a,  early  Walwortn  county  settler, 

vi,  453,  466. 


Blood  stone,  an  indication  of  copper,   ix,  115. 
Bloody   Run.   near  McGregor,   Iowa,  ii,  118, 

119;  V,  ^65-268. 
Bloomer  &  Strong,  early  lumbermen,  iii,  438. 
Bloom  r.  Koberr,viii,37<;. 
Bloomflell,  Walworth  county,  vi, 460, 468. 
Blossom.  Levi, early  Milwaukee  settler,!,  131; 

iv,  257, 275. 
Blount,  Wm.,x.411. 
Blue  Mounds,  i,  76, 79, 90, 98-100;  vi, 344, 345, 347, 

349,353,3'J9,  402,  414;  vii,  233-295;  ix,70,  72; 

x,74. 
Blue  River  Mounds,  ix,  69. 
Blumer,  J.  J  , viii, 435. 
blumer,  Samuel,  viii,  4.15, 437. 
Boardman,  J.  H,  [early  Kenosha  settler,  iii, 

391,408. 
Boat  son?,  early,  v,  100. 
Boffart.  Joel,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,;38^ 
Bogert,Mrs.  Susanna, ix, 459. 
Boiiwu.  Nicholas,  early  Iiitiian  trader,  ii,  116, 

lv;2. 126.144,  159,  190,'2i9,  230;  iii, 373;  v,  127, 

128,145,3.'4;  vi,  :90,263,:;65;  ix,  208,  217,  284, 

'-8j;  X, 6,5, 222. 
Boisbriante,  M.  de,    early   Cf^mmandant   in 

I  liufiis  country, i, 22;  iii, 148. 
Boisehebert,  Sieur  de,  v.  1:;0. 
Boisel-!y, .  early  Prairie  du  Chien  settler, 

v,2j8--,34,  250- 2.53,  2(;0. 
Bois-Guillot,  X,  .300. 310, 3!  1, 3::9, 330, 333. 
Hoiveud,  Joseph,  X,  138. 

Bond,  ^h;^drath,  early  Illinois  settl?r,  vii,  298, 
Bonduel,  F.,   early  missionarv,  vii,  178;  viii, 

201. 
Boner, ,  early  Green  county  settler,  iii, 

421,422. 
Boner  an-l  McNutt,  early  Indian  traders,  vi, 

402,403,410,411. 
Bonham,  Joseph,  ix.  44E . 
bonner,John,kiil-d  in  Winrebaa:o  war,i,87. 
Eonner,  John,  early  miner,  vi. 293, 294. 
Bonneterre,Augustin, early  Green  Bay  settler, 

iii,  i'4.',  2.56:  x,  1-39. 
Boiiteire  or  Boiitair,  August,  x,  137. 
Bo  me,  C)l     Uaniel,  and  sons,  ii,  199,204,208, 

211,212,434. 
Boone,  Col.  Nathan,  x,  1C8,  1C9. 
Booth,  S.  M.,  early  Milwaukee  editor,  iv,2C8, 

2u9. 
Bui-iiga,  Fat  her,  early  missionary,  v,  379. 
Borup,  B.  W.,  of  American  Fur  co.,v,379. 
Borup,  Dr    Charles  W .,  early  Indian  trader, 

vii, 391. 
Bostoiii, Indian  name  for  Americans, iii, SOI. 
Bostwick,  Henry,  early  Indian  trader,!, 48. 
Bosu-ton,  John,  ix,  449 
Bos  worth,  B.  F.,  a  Whitewater  settler,  iii, 

423. 
Basworth,  Mrs.  Howard,  ix.  460. 
Bonche,  b'rancois.ia  British  Indian  depart- 
ment, ix,  254, 264. 
Boucher,  Joseph,  a  Green  Bay  settler,  iii,  242. 
Bouchia.  Peter  F.,  early  Hudson  settler,  iii, 

467 
Bouck,  Gabriel,  ix.  427. 
Bougainville's  Memoir  on    New   France,  x, 

36.:.  .363. 
Bjughton,  Calvin,  early  Watertown  settler, 

iv,:38X 
Boundary  line  between  ohites  and  Indians, 

about  18.'8,  i.  97. 
Bouqu  t,  C  1.  Henry,  expedition  of,  la  1764, 

vni,  236,2-37. 
Bourassa.  M.,  Sr.,  viii,  211. 
Bourbon,  Oliver,  early  lumberman, viii, 400. 
Bourdon,  Louis,  x,  138, 139. 
B  lUigue.  a  Winnebago  chief, ix, 222, C81. 
Bouthelirr,x,133 
Bouiliiler,   Fran-is,  early  Indian  trader,  ii, 

116.122,149,226;  v,  3.'4. 
Pouti  lir,  Thomis,vi,198,275. 
B.iwen,  Dr.  James  B..ix,  461. 
Bowen,  Judge  P.  G.,  ix,4i2. 
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Bowles,  Rev. ,  early  Milwaukee  clergy- 
man, iv,',!58. 

Bowman,  Capt. ,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  vi, 

407. 

Bowman,  George,  early  llilwaukee  settler, 
iv,2:s. 

Bowman,  W'il'iam,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  444, 4-15, 4.=  3. 

Bowrcn,  Henry,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i,  137. 

Bowroii,  .Stephen,  ix,  4i8. 

Bowyer,  Col.  .John,  Indian  aeent  at  Green 
Bay.  i.  54;  ii,4a3,4.'4,  427;  11.  249;  vii,  223; 
viu, 292, 335, 339;  x,  137, 13S,  140. 

Box,  John. t arly  legislator, vi, 396. 

Boxer.an  Inui.in,i.i-d  of  cholera,  v, 265. 

Bovd, C(  1.  Geosgi^, early  Indian  agent, iii, 293; 
viii,27ii,344.345. 

Boyd,  Lieut.  J..mes  M. ,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
iii,  294. 

Boyd,  Mrs.  James  M  ,  ix.,432. 

Boyd,  John  W.,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  437. 

Boyd,Joi3.  B.,x.443. 

Boyd,  Kdbtrr, early  elergvman.ix,4i7. 

Bovd,  Thomas  A.  B.,  eaily  Indian  agent,  vii, 
3l0, 374 

Bo^-ei-,  Henry,  early  teacher,  v,  331. 

Boyington,E  T.and  H.D., early  Juneau  coun 
tv  settlers,  viii.  39i. 

Boyler,  John,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
vii  ,3-0. 

Boyler,  William,  early  Green  county  settler, 
iii,4V4,  4.'5;  vi,396. 

Boys,  'lhom^s,eaily  Galena  settler,  vi,  277. 

Brace,  H.,  v,27t). 

Bracken, Gen.  Chat les,ii, 337, 343. 344, 340,349, 
350,359,;iG.-)-:i9.',402,  41,;  iii,  49,  417,  ;08;  iv, 
85-67,181.  19  ;  vi,  3u3;  vu,  378;  vih,286;  x, 
196, 198, 20i,  205. 

BracKlin,  Jam'  s,  ix,  118. 

Braddocks  defeat,  iii,  212-215;  v,115;  vii,130- 
135. 

Bradlen,  Dr.  R.  W.,ix,455. 

Bradley,  Daniel,  eai  ly  W  alworth  county  set- 
tler, vi, 41.5. 

Bradley,  bi.  and  Mi.'o  E.,  early  Walworth 
county  settLr.s,  vi,4r)7. 

Bradley,  C.ipt.  John,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  307. 

Bradley,  William,  ix,  459. 

Bjadstreet,  Col.  John,  expedition  of,  17C4, 
viii,  2.-,7. 

Brady,  G.-n.  Hugh,  ii,  342;  vi,  157;  vii,  226, 
260,  302,  368;  vui,  27.J,  308;  x,  159., 

Brady,  Capt.  Samuel,  vii,  236. 

Brag.^, ,  early  Sheboygan  setll?r,  iv,  3-9. 

Brauiaid,  Cyius  and  Eilwiu,  early  VV alworth 
county  .-etilers,  vi,  452. 

Fraley,  Arthur  B.,  on  George  Hyer,  vi,  147; 
on  Jthn  CatLn,  vii,  444;  on  George  B. 
Smith,  viii,  120-130;  on  Levi  B.  Vi.as,  ix, 
421-423. 

Brandebury, ,  edrly  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii,  390. 

Brannan,  S.  S. ,  early  Portage  editor,  is,  447. 

Brant,  the  Mohawk  chi-f.iv,  a92. 

Branx.  Leron,  a  pioneer,  vii,  E59. 

Brawiey,  A  ,  early  lumbei  man,  iii,  438. 

Braxton,  Carter,  rare  autograph,  x,  381;  por- 
trait, 393,  395. 

Biead,  Daniel,  an  Oneida  chief,  ii,  433;  iii, 
16,  45.  9.;  iv,  301;  vii,  344,  3J5. 

Bi§t)euf,  Father,  eaily  Jesuit  missionary, 
iii,  97,  98,  116.  128;  viii,  IH,  19i. 

Breed,  A.  U.  T.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  i, 
131. 

Brtese,  Lt.  Col.  Sidney,  x,  167,  171,  174.  175. 

Brehm,  Li:;ut.  D,  in  service  in  northwest, 
in  17ij1,  i.  27. 

Brevoort,  Henry  B.,  Indian  agent,  ii,  432;  vii, 
217,  1^41.244;  vi.i,  s;17,  i98-3u2. 

Brewer.  Dr.  Edward,  eaily  Whitewater  set- 
tler, vi,  44^  471. 

Brewster,  Miss ,  early  Walworth  county 

teacher,  vi,  456. 


Brewster,  Deodat,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  4515;  x,  47.3. 

Briggs  &  to.,  early  mil'ers,  iii, 485. 

Brigham,  Ebenezer,  earlv  Dane  county  set- 
tler, i,  94-102,  144;  ii,  351;  iv,  88  HO,  181, 
189,  195;  V,  i35,  317,  3  9;  vi,  iO'd.  ?4\  3i7, 
319,  351,  375,  'dSS,  389.  3M3,  395,  bin,  402,  410; 
vii.  295,  378,  412,  x,  72-74,  78  ';9.  186,  J90. 

Biigham,  Mrs.  Llzabeth  1'.,  ix,  UX 

Br.gaam,  I'resc^tt,  early  fcauk  county  set- 
tier,  vi,  477. 

Bright,  Thomas,  early  c'ergyman,  viii,  451. 

Blight  lu,  Kenusha  county,  eai ly  settlers  of , 
ii,  4u9. 

Brink,  John,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 
vi,  415. 

Briiunali,  J.   M  ,  early  lumberman,  viii,  38t. 

Brisbane,  William  H.,  early  cleigymun,  v.ii, 
467. 

Biisbois,  Antoine,  early  Prairie  dii  Chien 
sett.er,  iii,  27.i,  :i73;  v.  267;  ix,  220,  211;  x,9J. 

Brisi  o  s,  B.  W.,  iv.  -,49;  v.  168,  270;  ix,  x82- 
302;  X,  311-C43,  500,  50J-5C3. 

Brisbois,  Charles,  early  fr^iiiiedu  Ciiien  set 
t.er,  V,  278,  ^'.9;  .x,  :;83.  2S4. 

Brisbois  Liei.t.  Joseph,  early  Indian  trader, 
ii,  164,  2J9;  v,  240;  vii,  356;  viii,  2„9;  ix,  2.-5, 
2i9. 

Bri,iM>i^.  :\l  <li^'l,  .-arlv  Indian  trader,  ii,  113, 
i]<   ii'v    ■.' >.  uj.  1..-.,  i-j-i,  i-"j,  r,;i.  2.'0,  250, 

^:.,,  :iJI;  \ii,  i;i;  vi,'i,  -j.  3;  ix,    I'uj,  U9,'  222' 

'.J4),  :,50,  ■Ji:-i.  ^v5,  280,  2S;-~h4  4Li7. 
Brisbois,    3Iiehei,    Jr.,  ix,  196,  i09,  213,  22.% 

22  >,  230-;^33,  Ui,   252,   254,   257-2i.O,  zU,  268, 

281,  -Mb. 
Bii.-que,  Yout,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  iii, 

24;.  • 

Bii-tol,   Mrs.   M.    A.    B.,  reminiscences    of 

nnthv.es',  viii,  2  3-308 
Bri>tiil.   Ken0--ha  county,  early  settlers  of, 

ii,  469. 
British,  take  possession  of  western  posts  iu 

1761,  i,  x5,  6o. 
,  surrender  them  to  the  Uni:ed  States 

in  1796.  i.  66. 
Brittai',  Win  ,  sketch  of.  x,  484. 
Biitton,  ^amufcl.   Walworth  county  settler, 

VI,  458,  464. 

Brock,  Gen. ,  British  officer,  iii,  308. 

brodeur,  Jean  B.,  -v,  l-W. 
Broken  Leg,  a  Dakota  chief,  ix,  ie9,  172. 
lirc-ken  Shoulder,  Wiunebiigo  chief,  x.  ■■i53. 
Bronson,  Dr. ,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tier,  viii  39"). 
Bronson.  Mrs.  Huldah,  ix.  453. 
BrooKe,  Gen.  Geo.  M.,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  ii, 

157. 
Bi  ookes,  Samuel  M.,  early  Milwaukee  artist, 

ii,  51;  iv,  30,  6.',  6.i,  82,  83,  110. 
Bro^kneld.  vii.  411. 

Brotheihead,  Wm.,  x,  386,  387,  390,  398,  419. 
iirolhertown  ine.iu.s,',  1U3-10j;  ii,  41u-44:i;  iv, 

291.  2j8;  ix,  19;  x,  a78. 
Brown  county,  i,  t.1,  112;  iv,  197,  198;  ix,  37, 

31'J-3j3,  401-404.     See  Green  B.iy. 

Brown, .  killed  at  Kenosha,  iii,  411,  412. 

Brown, ,  eany  Whitewater  lawyer,  vi,  361, 

3C2,  47;!. 
Brown,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  Governor  Harvey,  v, 

50,  55. 
Brown,  Rev.  E.  D.,  early  Green  Bay  teacher, 

vii,  239. 
Brown,  Rev.  Edward,  on  the  La  Crosse  cave, 

viii,  n4-183. 
Brown,   James  and  John,  early    Walworth 

county  settleis,  vi.  401. 
Brown,  Ji.nies  S  ,  viii,  468. 
brown,  John  A.,  eaily  Milwaukee  editor,  iv, 

2.7. 
Brown,  John  Carter,  x,  440. 
Brown,  Joseph  K..  ix,  298. 
Blown,  Joshua,  eaily  Shebovg.in  se:tler,  iv, 

33J. 
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Brown,  Nicholas,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, vlli.  391,  404. 
Brown,  OilauUo,  causes  of  Black  Hawk  war, 

Brown,  O.rin,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i,  136, 

137. 
Brown,  Samuel,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

2t5,  281. 
Brown,  Mr^.  Sanford,  ix,  444 
Brown,  S.  F.,  eailv  lu  iiberman,  viii,  403. 
Brown,  Soloumn,  is,  448. 
Brown,  Thomas,  eaily  Juneau  county  set- 
i   tier,  viii   383. 
Brown.  \Vm.,  early  Milwaukee  merchant,  iv, 

18. i,  2.(1 
Brown,  William,  Jr.,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

i,  131. 
Brown,  William  U.,  ix,  452. 
Brown,  William  W.,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

iv,  2ij5,  -^bl.       _ 
Brown's,  Capt ,  rtangers,  x.  77. 
Browning,  William,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  241. 
Bruce,  John,  earl V  v\  alworih  county  settler, 

vi,  447. 
Brace,   Wm.,  early  Indian  trader,  i,  47;  viii, 

239. 
Bruo«^,  Wm.,  early  Sheboygan  county  settler, 

iv,  33G. 
Braiu-t,  Baptiste,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  iii, 

211,  243,  2 J8. 
Brunet,  Uominick  and  IPerrish,  early  Green 

Bay  seitler.-^,  iii,  !i42. 
Brunet,  Dominique,  Sr.,  or  C.  B.  Masca,  x, 

130,  13S. 
Brunet,  J.  B.,  Sr.,  x,  138. 
Brunet,  Jean,  early  I'rairie  du  Chipn  settler, 

ii,  161,164  I6.j,  172,  2.59;  vii,  230;  viii,  259. 
Brunet;,  Perische,  x,  137. 
Branson,  Alfred,  on  Wisconsin  geographical 

namfs,  i,  llo;  memoir  of  T.  P.  t'urnett,  li, 

233-325;    antiqu.tif s  of  Crawford    count v, 

iii,  178;  tarly  nistoiy  of  Wisconsin,  iv,  2.'3- 

251;    on  death  of     tecumseh.   iv,   36;)-374; 

sketch  of  Hoie-in-the  Day,  v,  .387;  notice  of 

deatii  of,  X,  485-6:  mis^^ellaneous  refere-ncds 

lo,  ii,  145,  117.   14J;  iii,  5j8;  vd,  b6,  37;  ix, 

£92;  X,  3.=)-'-:i.  :5.-7. 
Brunson,  Ir.-.  1;  .  i\.    T.  '-^sil:  x,  341. 
Brnsha,  a  (;iii|i|"-v.;i  rlnrf.  v,  381,  ?90. 
Brutf,  Bis]ii>|i.  Mil  .Ilsuil  missiouanes,  iii,  87, 

90,  118,  119,  121. 
Brvan,  Johu  A.,  early  Milwaukee  editor,  iv, 

218. 
Brynmer.  Don?jHs,  x.  3!;i.  3"3,  372. 
Buchanan,    I  r^-^i  I'^ni    .laaiei,  oa  Wisconsin 

bound  ir\-,  iv,  :;.".:;  :;  ;. 
Buds  an  Indian.  <•  'i-MU'tof,  V,  414,  416. 
Buck,  Ol  I.  Fox  l.Rlian,  \ii,  -,90. 
Bu'-k,  Old,  a  Wiunebaj;o  Indian  miner,  vi, 

281.  -.tii. 
BuekHnd,  Thomas,  early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,  461. 
Buckley,  Thomas,  early  lumberman,  vii:,  378, 

3Si. 
Buckler,  James,    early  Waukesha  settler, 

i.  137. 
Buffalo,  a  Chippewa  chief .  iii,  365-3'9;  iv.  £3.'. 
Batfaio-that-pliiys,  a  Dakota  chief,  ix,  249. 
Buffalo  in  1808.  d,  198;  popi.lation  of,  1818,  iv, 

]55;  capture  aid  iMirniiii;-  'if,  x,  107. 
Buffalo,  or  Ox  lak  ■,  ii.  in'.i;   viii.  -lO. 
Buffalo is  a.id  buff  Uu  Id  les,  -v,  32i-2. 
Bugh,  Sam   G.,   vii,  470. 
Bigh,  Widiim  A.,  vii,  471. 
Bu^  on-a  k--sh'g.  or  Hole-in-theday,   v,  4n0. 
Bu'ger,  ijapt.  A.  H.,  B^ili^h  officer  at  Prairie 

du  Chien.   ix.   i:  9.201,  2;3,  275-:.77,  280;  x, 

1,3,  130,  131.  133.  .5(0. 
Bull,  Mr.^.  Amanda  M.,  ix,  449. 
l:'u  1.  Gen.  Hiram  0  .  ix,  lO.  21,  440. 
Bull,  Johnnv,  kill-d  ii   Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 

345,  3  56.  375,  3«7;  vi,  404. 
Bull,  Ole.  i.\:,  450. 
Buhen,  DeWitt,  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  459. 


Bullen.  Gen.  .John,  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii, 
469;  iv,  isr,;  vi.  I.-,1,  ^02;  vii  337. 

Bullen,  .Icilin.  Jr..  .ailv  Kenosha  set'ler,  ii, 
451-1.59.  4I1S  (i'.i:  i  i.  :^71.  c74,  375,379,  384, 
39J,  3ti9.  400.  4)1.  40").  408.  418,  420. 

Bullen,  William,  earlv  Kenosha  settler,  ii, 
451,  4' 6, 457, 460, 468, 470;  id,  371, 381, 3J,',  396, 
4  8,419. 

Bull  s,  K  C  ,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
viii.  3115. 

luniii.  M.uic.  ix.  4.55. 

Buncf,  1*'.  S,.  early  clergyman,  viii,  405. 

Bunce,  Juhii  and  Waiia,  early  Galena  set- 
tlers, vi,  277. 

Bunn,  Romanzo,  x,  360. 

Bunnell,  A.  and  A.  H.,  early  Walworth 
county  sett'ers,  vi,  459. 

B  lilt,  Samuel,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  343, 
319. 

Biiri.ank,  Seldom, early  Wolf  river  settler. iii, 
483. 

Burbnik,  Major  Sullivan,  U.  S.  A.,  vi,  274. 

Burcli.  Georgd  B..  early  lumberman,  viii,  406. 

Puri-.liard.  C.i;irles.  ix,  433. 

Bun  I,  Koil,  M  i.;,3.5. 

Hiir.lnif    l.irut    Cl;irk,  U.  S.  A.,  vi,  283. 

Burjitt.  .)  .(mIj,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tier,  VI    4i  6. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  by  the  Chippewas,  i,  126. 

Buike's  Wdcden  factory,  Milwaukee,  iv,  266. 

Burkhard,  F.,  ix,  447. 

Burk^.  ,  early  lead  prospector,  vi,  402. 

Burnet,  Jas.,  x,  l04. 

Burnett,  Ellsworth,  killed  by  Indians,  vi,  137, 
138.477. 

Burn-tt,  Thomas  P.,  Indiin  agent  and  pion- 
eer, d.  233-325;  sketch  of,  v,  275;  vi, 303, 304; 
in  Black  Hawk  war,  viii,  276. 

BurncLt,  Wm.,  early  tr.ider,  x,  112. 

Burnett,  Wi  ham.  in  Black  Hawk  wnr,  ii,378. 

Burnham,  John,  early  western  navigator,  ix, 
319. 

P :   <'h-^-:   P-V  .  \-   8r'"<.  r^«0.  .384,  386,390-3, 

']'.:<:    I-'-.  112, 

!  ,,  I    ,   1,^  .  r      :■  settler,  iv,  386. 

II-  I  .-Miy   I.'   I  i-usse  settler,  iv, 

:isi-:;-i,;  \-,i,    mi 

Band  \i  I, IK'.  X.  -07. 

Uuri-al.  (;.  W.,  ix.    157. 

Burrell,  .lohn,  e  irly  Galeia  smelter,  vi,  275. 

Burson,  Isaa-,  earlv  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4.2. 

Bu  t, ,  early  Walworth  county  settler,  vi, 

4.54. 

Bush,  Derrick  C,  sketch  of,  x,  483-4. 

Buslinell,  Daniel,  early  Portagi  settler,  vii, 
37-1 

Bu<hnell.  Prof.  J.  J.,  early  teacher,  v,  349. 

Butler,  James  D.  Pre-ldstoric  Wisconsin, 
vii,  80-101;  \\Vstpliali  in  medal,  lOJ-110; 
portrait  of  Coluiiibiis,  i.s:.  76-96;  early  his- 
toiij  re.'ics  of  the  northwest,  97-129;  oa 
early  French  fort-^,  x.  .54-6i  .50);  on  the 
Four  Lake  couutrv,  'il-8'.t;  miscellaneous 
references  to,  v.ii,  29,30,48, 110, 165, 195, 20 J; 
X.  372 

Butler,  Symtnes,  early  Racine  county  settler, 
ii,  479. 

Butte  des  Moit.«,  Great,  iii,  293;  vii,  207,  208, 
24.1,  ^"'.11:  vi.i.  -.'07,208.  247, -.iOl. 

Bait  ■  il  s  M.ats,  Litile.  i.  71.  88-92;  iii,  207, 
2  18;  V.  h-J,  '.<:,,  10.',  103;  vii,  128;  viii,  2J8,  244, 

Brute  d's  Morts,  VilLige  of,  i,  69,73,93;  v,179, 

2-J5;  IX.  147 
Butteiflel  I,  C.  W.,  on  John  Nicolet,  viii,  188; 

X,   41;  French  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien  a 

myth.  307-32J;  Mrs.   CardinaPs  statement, 

S3-.U.  506 
Buttiick,  Commissioner,  tries  Indian  case,lv, 

106. 
Buzzard,  The,  father  of  One- Eyed  De  Kau- 

ray,  v,  297. 
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Cabina,  a  Chippewa  chief,  iii,  165,  ICG. 
Caille,  Rev.   Kichsrd   F,   early   Green  Biy 

teacher,  ii,  147.  v,  3-^7,  SM,  3.i3,  355;  vi  .  -^17, 

238,  239,  2.).i,  257,  369;  viii.  3J4,  341;  x,  474. 
Caiiot,  Lieut.  Jos  pll.  x,  142. 
C^adotL,  early  La  Pointe  pioneer,  v,  3.'4. 
Cadott's  island,  viii,  224. 
CadwfU,  R'v.  C.  C,  early  Keno=ha  clergy- 
man, ii,  408. 
Cady  &  barwe'.l,  early  Milwaulsee  merchants, 

iv,  25(i,  £58. 
Cady.  JohnF.,  early  Ksnosha  settler,  ii,  4G9, 

474.  475. 
Cihoon.  B.  P.,  early  Kenosha  settlor,  ii,  4G5; 

iii.  4I,%  4U;. 
Caldweil,   Hilly,  a  half-breed  chief,  vii,  330, 

34 i,  341,  4i,S. 
Calhoun,  HuKh,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi,  112. 
Calkins,  Mrs.  Belsey,  ix.  442. 
Calkiijs,  Eiias  A.  Kulogv  on  Hiram  A.Wright, 

ii,  57:   on  James  R.  Percival,  iii,  19,  BB;  ou 

Gov.  Baistow,  vi,  110-122;  on  George  Hyer, 

147;  on  ^\illiam  Hull  ana  SatterLe  Claik, 

ix,  413-4:^0. 
Calkins,  Hiram,  on  Indian  nomenclature,  i, 

119. 
Calkins.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  ix,  451. 
.Callen,  Frank,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii.  394. 
Callierei,   Chevalier  de,  of  New  France,  v, 

69,  73,  76. 
CalPs,  or  Ive's  Grove,  in  Racine  county, -vi, 

429.  431. 
Calumet,  or  Kennomick  river,  vi,  181. 
Calumet,  Indian  village    on    Lake    Winue- 

b;  g  ),  vi,  171. 
Caluintt,  or  Painted  Rock,  vii,  348. 
Calumet  county,  i,  103.  112. 
Cameron,  ,  early   Green  county  settler, 

vi.  413. 
Cameron,  Argus,  ix,  311. 
C  imeron,  D.  l>.,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

386. 
Cameron.  Murdnck,  early  Indian  trader,  li, 

173,  190.  191 ;  vii',  173. 
Cameron,  Simon,  vii.  ;»4-.306. 
Cammuck,  Tho.s.,  see  Lommnck. 

Camp,  ,  early  Mukwonago  settler,  i,  138. 

Camp,  Rosea  T.  tor  Kemp),  early  legislator, 

vi,  396,  408,  430,431, 
Campbell,  Capt. .early  Kenosha  settler, 

iii,  258,  259,289. 
Campbell,  ,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  set- 
tler, ii,  120,12(5. 

C-^mpiiell,  Rev.  Mr. .early  teacher, v. 334. 

Campi)ell,   Major  ,    expedition     up   the 

MisM.ss.piii  i  I  11S14.  ii,220 
Canipb  il,     Lieut.    Cohn,  British  officer  at 

Prauie  du  Chien,  ix,  228,  x'Sl,  23i,  262-265; 

X,  503-4. 
Campbell,   Daniel,   early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi, 461, 464 
Campbell,  Capt.  Donald,  of  Detroit.  1,26-38. 
Campbell,  Duncan,  early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,  458. 
Campbell,  E.  D..  early  La  Crosse  sattler,  iv. 

3-i6. 
Campbell,  George  L..  early  AValworth county 

settler,  vi,4.55. 
Campbell,  James,  in  Barstow's  cavalrv,vi  113. 
Camijbell,  James  and  Thomas,  early  lumber- 
men, viii,  404. 
Campbell,  Jas.  V.,  x,  502. 
Campbell,  John  W.,   on  Carver's  grant,  vi, 

250. 
Campbell,  Peter  and  Robert,  early  Walworth 

county  setters,  vi,  461. 
Campbell,  Stephen,  early  Racine  settler,  vii, 

335 
Canadian  documents,  cited,  v,  64-108. 
Canfiekl,  William  H.,   mound  discoverer,  iv, 

305,368;  vindicates  Mrs.  Peck,  vi,  342-346. 
Canteen,  battle  on  ihe  Illinois.  vii.3JO,303. 
Cap  au  Gris,  ix,  224, 245. 


Cappacio,  ix,82. 

Caprons.  The,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tiers,  VI,  458. 

Car-a-maii-nee,  a  Winnebago  chief,  iii. 269, 
287;  V,  18i ;  vii,  .132,350;  viii.  262. 

Carbonneau,  Pierre,   or  Prevoncelle,  iii, 242; 

Carbjnneau,  Pierre,  Jr..  x,  138,139. 

C.rd,  iRev.  W,  H.,  early  La  ^.'ro.sse  clergy- 
man, iv,  385. 

Cardinal,  J.  M.,  early  Prairi^  du  Chien  set- 
tler, iv,  249;  v.  3J3;  viii,  218-220;  ix,  291-293, 

Cirdinal,  Mrs.  J,  M.,  ix,  291;  x,  335,337,342, 
343,316,347,506. 

Cardinal,  J.  M.,  Jr.,  early  Prairie  du  Chien 
settler,  ix,  218. 

Cardronne.  Baptiste,  early  Green  Bay  set- 
tler, ii,  24  J,  257. 

Caree,  Piene, early  Green  Baysettler,  iii, 213, 

2  ;0,.  33, 239. 

("arleton,E  ,  early  lumberman,  viii,  403. 
Carleton,  Jos,  H,',  sketch  of,  x,  488-9. 
Carleton,  Newell,  early  lumberman,  viii, 401, 

iOi. 
Car;ey,Dr.  D.  W.,  v,  346. 
Carnes,  William,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,349, 

370,372. 
Carney,  N.  F.,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

vii,  381. 
Ciroenier, ,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

Viii.  400. 
Carpenter,  F.  B.,  sketch  of,  iii.  62. 
Carpenter,   Henry,    early  lumberman,  viii, 

390. 
Carpenter,  Matt  H.,  ix,311, 356,385. 
Carpenter,  Richard,  early  Raciue  settler,  vii, 

355. 
Carpenter.  Robert,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112. 
Cirpenter,  S,   D,,  Wisconsin  writer,  v,  171; 

vi,  14.'. 
Carpent<»r,  Stephen  H.,  sketches  of,  viii,  29, 

84  86, 8S-9 1, 108,474. 
Cair,  Prof.  E.  S.,  on  John  W.  Runt,  v,  39,40, 
Carr,  Spencer, early  clergyman,  i.'c,449. 
Carr,  \V.  P., early  Juneau  county  settler,  viii, 

330,381. 
Carri  %  Sabrevor  de,  a  French  officer,  vii.  3 17; 

X,  502. 
Carron,  early  French  trader,  iii,  201;  ix,148. 
Carron.Joseite.a  Menomonee  chief,  iii,  283, 

284. 
Carron  [Tomah'or  Sonligny]  head  chief  of 

the  Menomonee,-!, i,53-5e;  ni,  217,  218,  236, 

227.265.266;  vii,  1<:7. 
Carron,  t  r  Mau-cau-tau-bee.  son  of  Tomah, 

i,58,69;  iii,294,295;iv,  107. 
Carroy,  Menomonee  chief,  1763,1,38. 
Carter,  ,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,4.j8,459. 
C  irver  land  grant,  ii,  117, 
Carver,  (  aijt.  Jo  lathau,  earlv  explorations, 

iii,  206, 209  210,2-)1,25J;  vi,  2^0-270. 
Gary,  Alfred,  early  Kacine  sei;tler,  vi,429. 
Carv  &  Rounds,  early  Milwaukee  publishers, 

iv,268. 
Gary,  lir  B.  B  ,  early  Racine  settler,  ii,  451, 

461,479;  iii, 371, 3^7;  iv,-68;  vi,429 
Carv,Ji>seph, early  Milwaukee  merchant, iv, 

255;  ix,446. 
Cas-a-g  IS  o-e  gay,   Menomonee   chief,  i,  69; 

iv,]07. 
Case,  Squire  S.,  viii,  467, 
I'aseiev,  J'  hn,early  lumberman,  viii, 401. 
Cass.  Gen.  Li-wis.  governor  of  Michigan  Terr., 

mentioned.  i,21,'-.l,  62,  69,73.  9.5,  96;  ii,  115, 

1.53,   61,1  7, 1611,  191,  3)2, 303, 330, 422, 423, 4-27, 

430,433:  iii,  139-1';7, •-4">,2B1,;W9-311. 320-3-4, 

3  .■6-3;i8, 333, -335, 349, 358;  iv.  104, 168, 232, 245- 
247:  V.  6.5,  91,1.3,  156.157,  200,224,  225,  870, 
3>'8,389,391,400,  410-416;  vii,  51-53,  342,  330, 
331:  vhi.  25-',  260,  2C4,  341,342,  3.8,  359,  3jl; 
ix,108;  x,270. 

Cassville,ii,131,13J;  v,  272;  vi,304,3:5. 
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Castleman,  Dr.  Alfred  L.,  early  Milwaukee. 

jihysician;  iv,258;  v.lVl;  viii,461,46-2. 
Castleman,  R.  I.,  early  Monroe  couuty  set- 
tler, iv,  339. 
Catfish  river.  Four  Lake  country,  i.  100, 141. 
Catfish  crossing:,  ambjscade  at,  x,207. 
Catte,M.,  viii,2ai. 
Catlin,  John,  early  Madison  settler, ii, 318;  iii, 

5-;  iv,88:  vi.  33,H18,  392:  vii.  41,  42,  03,392, 

409,410,444,418.462;  x,h7. 
Cattue,an  Indian  chit f,  vi,C83,285. 
Cauldwell,  Joseph,  early  Kenosha  ssttler,  ii, 

474. 
Cavagnal,  Maj.  De,  in  old  Fox  war,  v,93. 
Cave   pictures,  of  La  Crosse  valley,  viii,184- 

187 
Ceeocton,orthe  Spring  Deer,  at  Ottawa,  vi, 

16\1.6. 
C'dar  Point  treaty,  in  1836,  iv,  104, 193. 
Centennariaiis  in  VVi^CJi.sia— Se-  L  jnorevity. 
Center, Lieut.  A..  J.,  U.  S  A.,  v,373;  vii,37^. 
Center  of  the  Karth,  Chippewa  orator,  i,  123. 
Cha  bane  I,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  115. 
Chaaorniclj.  S.eurde,  v,  74. 
Ch  letar.  a  Winnebago  Indian,  v,  295-297;  vii, 

351;  v.ii,  28),  316. 
Cha-post-kdw-kaw,  father  of  One-Eyed  De- 

Kauray,  v.  i97. 
Chak  i-t,h  ^-ka  ma,  a  Menomonee    chief,  iii, 

s;-^6.  i29,  2d7;  iv,  25. 
ChaU'oux,  Pierre,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 

Hi,  21-,';  X.  133,  139. 
Chanib.rain,  Everett,  vii.  467. 
Chamberlain,  Mellen,  x,  370,  3;0,  383,  386,  429, 

434-5,  441,446. 
Ciiamberiin,  B.  F.,  ear'.y  Waukesha  settler, 

i,  137. 
Chambers,  Gov.  John,  of  Iowa,  v,  305. 
Chamoers,  Col.  Talbot,  i,  49-51;  ii,  12S,  129, 

k29.  230;  iii,  281;  vi.  263;  i.x.  4t;6;  x,  Vi4. 
Champegne, ,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  set- 
tler, ix.  246. 
Champirnier,  ,  killed  by  an  Indian,  ix, 

200,  201,  273-275,  296,  297. 
Champigny,  M.  de,  v,  74,  76;  x,  i:2. 
C.ianct-,  David  R.,  in  territorial  legislature, 

vi,  39ij. 
Chandler,  Daniel,  early  Waukesha  sattler,  i, 

137. 
Chandler,  Daniel  H.,  supreme  court  reporter, 

V.  I7i. 
Chandler,  R.  W.,  early  map  of  lead  mines, 
'    viii,  250. 

Chandonnai.  x,  98-9,  103,  103.  I'O,  112.  11-3. 
Chapin,  Rev.  Dr.  4.  L..  of  Heloit  college,  v, 

349. 
Chapin,  John,   early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4")7,  460,  475. 
Chapin,  William  D.,  early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi.  461. 
Chapman,  C.  H.,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  ix, 

3S9. 
Chapman,  Dr.  Chandler  B.,  on  Four   Lake 

country,  iv,  S43-349;  notice  of,  viii,  459. 
Chapman,  Chandler  P.,  vi,  391. 
Chapman,  Charles,  early  Green  Bay  settler. 

ix,  401. 
Chapman,  Peter,  ix.  4.59. 
Chapman,  8ilas,  early  teacher,  v,  343. 
Chappell,  Nathan,  ix,  443. 
Ciiappiii,  Stan.slaus,  early  Green  Bay  pilot, 

ii,  8i,  103. 
Chapj.U:',  Stanislaus,  early  Indian  trader,  iii, 

270,  281,  291.  -.92. 
Chardon,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  150, 

152.  153,  ^61;  viii,  244. 
Charlestown,  Calumet  county,  i,  104. 
Charlevoi.^,  Father,  early  explorer,  v,  64,  81, 

85,  m,  171,  400. 
Charron,  Victor,  ix,  4.39, 
Chaitre.s,  Ft.,  v,  119-122. 
Chase,  F.,  early  Juneau  county  settler,  viii, 

413. 
Chase,  Horace,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  ii,  479. 


Chase,  Isaac  P,,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  464. 

Chase,  J.  A.,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
viii,  379,  38;». 

Chise,  Reuben,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 
265. 

Chase,  Warren,  a  Fourierite,  iii,  417. 

Ciavodreil,  early  Indian  trader,  iii,  251,  264, 
2C5. 

Chazel,  M.  de.,  intsndant  of  New  France,  v, 
85. 

Che-ban-^^e,  x,  169. 

Che-che  bin-qu-iy,  a  Chippewa  chief,  ix,  390. 

Cheesebro,  C.  C,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,448. 

Cheesebro,  Kbenezer,  early  philanthropist, 
vi,  453. 

Cheeseboro,  Oliver,  ix,  451. 

Chemin  river,  vi.  .SSI. 

Che-mo  ka-man,  Indian  name  for  whites,  iii, 
300,  329. 

Cde-muek-o-mins  or  long  knives,  x,  215. 

Cheney, .  early  Walwortli  county  clergy- 
man, vi,  471. 

Chenviet,  F.,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  settler, 
V,  240. 

Ch-quamegon,  early  mission  at,  iii,  101,  104. 
148,  154. 

Chei  rier.  Flavin,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  set- 
tler, V,  240. 

Chetluiii.Gen.  ,  x,  267. 

Chevalier,  Barthelemi:;,  or  Bartinmie,  early 
Green  Bay  s-ttler,  iii,  242;  x,  139. 

Chevalier,  Wi  low,  x,  138. 

Caicago,  i,  50;  i  i,  17,  102,  131,  292;  iv,  16.3,  169; 
V.  158-160,  216,218.  a25,  370;  vi,  179181;  vii, 
331-333,  336,  341,  344,  410-418,  475;  ix,  llO,  116, 
154,  155. 

Chioagoux,  mentioned  in  1726,  i,  23. 

Chickasaw  Indians,  v,  8),  113. 

Chick-hon^-sic.  or  Little  Boe  if,  a  Winnebago 
murderer,  iii,  336;  iv,  174;  v.  153,  202;  viii, 
2.54-256,  264. 

Chicks,  J.  N.,  a  Stockbridare,  iv,  332. 

Chien,  or  Dog,  a  Fox  chief,  ix,  283,  290, 

Childs,  A.  F.,  early  Monroe  countj'  settler, 
iv,  391. 

Childs,  Col.  Ebenezer,  early  Green  Bay  set- 
il  r,  iii,  48;  iv,  55,  153- ';95.  380:  vi.  393;  vii, 
217,  227,  228,  23"),  241.  256,  2oi,  309,  375,  400; 
viii,  201,  276,302,  3i9. 

Chippewa  county,  derivation  of  name,  i,  113. 

Chippewa  In  lians.  or  Sauteurs,  i,  23.  33-47, 
112,  119,  123-126;  ii,  131-139,  144,  145,  14:),  153, 
153,  219,  241,  247,  25.',  255,  491-491;  iii,  101, 
150,  151,  153,16.5,  212,  224,  22.5.  229,262,  263, 
3:38  369;  iv,  232-2.36;  v,  103,  104,  111,  123-141, 
247,  i;7i,  274,  380;  vii,  i;6,  19J-205:  viii,  218, 
219,  22S;  ix,  37,  38,  183-191,  225.  235,  24';,  277. 
279,  390,  391;  x,  112,279.  See  Hole-in-lhe- 
day  and  Cass. 

Chippewa  river,  early  lumbsring  on,  ii,  132, 
134-141;  earlv  trading  post  on,  iii,2J2. 

Cholera  at  Galena  in  j832,i,85. 

Cholera  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  v,  269 

Cholera,  Gen.  .'^cott's  trojps  attacked  with, 
x,  164--;,  172,  231-2,492. 

Choiieguen,  or  Oswego,  111,164,105. 

Choii  k— ka,  or  The  Ladle,  a  Winnebago 
chief,  V,  2D7. 

Ch'  >uteau.  Col  Anguste,holds  Indian  treaties, 
ii,  9i,  2.'2,  2,3 

Chri-tinaux  Indians,  v,  117. 

Church.  Cyrus  and  J.  C  ,  early  Walworth 
county  Sr-itler-i,  vi,  451. 

Churchll,  E.,  earlv  Waukesha  settler,  i,  137. 

Churchill,  James  W.,  i,x,  454. 

Circe,  Fath-r  D.,  earlv  missionary.  ii=,  95. 

Ci^t,  Lewi-i  J..  X.  376,  383,  386.  387.  44 i. 

Citv  of  Four  Lakes,  vi,  3J7-i69,  3J5,  397-309, 
477. 

Claim  difficulties,  vi,  .360, 3  51, 454,  458,  460,  47L 

Claim  society  of  Sauk  couuty,  vi, 361. 

Claimants'  union,  iii,  386. 
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Clark, ,  earlv  miner,  v,31S. 

Ciaik,  C.uit., (or  tlaike),in  Black  Hawk 

war,ii,33r,a3i,357,3J8,  401,  408;  v.^'So;  viii, 

285. 

Clark,  Dr, ,  of  Racine,  v.  62. 

Clark,  Abrrtjn  B.,  treasurer.  Fox  River  Imp. 

CO.,  ii  .499. 
Clark,  Bai-iett,  early  Racine  settl 'r,vii,335. 
ClarK  county,  dt  rivati  m  of  name,  i,  \2. 
Clark.  Dar^vin  eiirly  Madison  settler,   vi,  318, 

3  9.372,376;  x.6l. 
Clark,  Gen.  George RogfTs,!,  12,  fil;  ii,]07;  iii, 

22.1-2  -1,246;  vii,  172.  r<3, 176, 177, 193, 194,297, 

298;  ix,-.i91:  x, 240-212, .:jl7. 
Clark,  Gen.  Isaac,  vi,3»4. 
ClarK-,  .1.  A.,v,i78. 

Claik, .John  T, early  surveyor,  viii, 403. 
Clark,. Julius  T  ,  on'Hole-in-tbe-day.  v,.378. 
Clark,  Keeler,  early  Rai-iiie  settler,  vii,  333 
Clark,  Lieut.  M.  L..  x,l70. 
Clark,  Moses,  early  La  tro=se  settler, iv,3SG. 
Claik,  Maj.  Natnau,  U.  S.  A.,  v,  132;  vii,374, 

402 
Clark  Reuben, early  AVahvorth  county  settler, 

vi,  461. 
Clark,  R.-   J.,  early  Juneau  county    settler, 


viii.asi. 
Clark,  Rnf ns.  earlv  Wh'tewa'er  spttler,  vi,  449. 
C.arK^^niM.I  .\.,iy.->9     x.S4l-.% 

CU'i-.-  ^t  ..,■!  ,..-,.   ■!!:  M'   :s-^  ■:  '■:  ■<:•.  ;;;<;. 

Inn  I  in  ;i]i  .ir~.  ii.i<.',  i.)^.  ;.'1'.».  2;ii.  ;!  J3.  4o.24i, 
2,50, 2V>,i.5.i,-.;70, 281 1-89.291,  -.94;  v.  123.  157, 
3(8:  vi,iy2,201,2.5,289;  vii,274;  viii,202;  ix, 
2:5,284 

Clark,  Mnjor  William  H  ,i\-.439. 

Clarke,  Ur.  Henry,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  4)-',  471, 475. 

Clarke. H  \\'.  e:.rly  Wliitewater  la\vj-pr,vi,472. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Joseph  A.,  eaily  Whitewattr 
seitler.  vi,4!9. 

Claino,  Andrew, early  Green  county  settler, 
vi.  4L',412. 

Clary,  Lieut.  Robert  E.,  earlj'  explorer,  ix, 
119. 

Clason  &:  Co.,  early  Milwaukee  publishers,  iv. 
268. 

Clavton,  Senator,  on  Ohio-Michigan  boun 
dary.  iv.  35 .'-.3.54. 

Clear  Water  I  Eau  Claire],  laiian  name,  i, 
120. 

Ciemenee,  Charles  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii.  388.  3^9. 

Clement,  JaLe  h  T.,  early  Walworth  county 
seitler,  vi.4  4,4  r>. 

Clergy  ia  \ViM.;..i  .Mil.  ii  127,146-148,  3'3,  416. 
417.  451.  4:,--.  45.,  4  17.  4.8;  iii.  5"..  87-138, 
148.  i-4,e4J.r,j,  :j:,  I-  .l;i,^;o,  ?,7\.h:<.\.4)\.:mU: 


Z6\ .  .iMi.  :',M.  41  :,.  4.'1.  4-.'-,  4-,'i ,  431  4  H,  4  S-<,  4.)1, 
45 ', 4  w, 4.57, 458, 467. 477;  is,  112,  1 1?,  1;6,  l;k:7, 
427, 43 1-437,  440,  <!48, 449, 451 ,  453, 456, 4  Jl. 

Clerin,  Sieur,  v,  70. 

Cleveland,  f^-ver  and  ague  at,iv,155. 

Clifford,  John,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 
272. 

Cllffton,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  vi,331. 

C-igaucourt, ,  at  Green  Bay  in  1723,  viM, 

^44. 

Ciine,  George,  early  lumberman,  iii, 438,  vii, 
358. 

Clinton,  Allen,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i,  1.37. 

CU.iton.E  Unund  D., early  settler  in  Milwau- 
kee and  Waukesha  counties,  i,  131,  137;  ii, 
16,4.5,51;  iv,275:  v,348;  vi,33. 

Cli  cton,Geo.,x.389.407. 

Chtz,  Capt.  John,U.  S.  A.,  vii, 367. 


Clopton, ,  earlv  Indian  trader,  vi, 411. 

ClotUier,  Charles  T.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 
113.  "^      ^ 

Cluff.JI.,  early  lumberman,  viii,  403. 

Cluie,  Dow,  early  Juneau  county  settler,  viii, 
390. 

Clyman.  Jame.*,  wounded  by  Indians,  vi,  137, 
138,477. 

Coates,  Benj  imiii  M.,ix.451. 

Coates.  S.  D.,arti-:t,  v,  ti.7,  viii,80. 

Cobb,  Amasi,  ix.  3;6-:i78. 

Cibbs,   Maj.  W.  V..  U   S.  A., vii,37J,404. 

Codding, ,e:)rlv  Waukesha  editor, i\', 268. 

Coddington.  Krastus,  early  Rock  county  set- 
tler, vi,424 

Coe, ,  early  Kenosha  teacher,  iii,  418. 

Co-,  Rev.  BI.,  early  Praiii.:!du  Chien  clergy- 
man, ii,  146. 

Coffin, .killed,  v,  2.55. 

Coffin.  Capt. ,  early  New  London  settler, 

iii, 481 

Cog-well,  J.  B.  D.,  on  early  Milwaukee  his- 
tory, iv,  287-. 89. 

Cohen,  Dr.  Joshua  I .  x,  376, 38  5,  423. 

Cohen,  Mrs.  L)a\i,l  J.,  .\. 4. 3-4.  437. 

Co:as.  Nun  il.i-.  .•  r,\  Prairie  du  Chien  set- 
tler, i.\,  ■;'.ii  Ji.;,  i  .-.. 

Colhe/T,  iv   .\li  ..  s.i|ipi  river,  ix, 111-113,  116. 

CoIp.  Dimiiu.g  A:    Dudley  lead   diggings,  v, 


ries  D.,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv, 
rles  O. ,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  ix. 


391-.39U 
Coli,  John  W.,  early  Watertown  settler,  iv, 

3K0. 
C  1  •.  Lnili'i-  A.,  early  AVatertown  settler,  iv, 

■-'.'■     ^   ;     I.  177:  ix,"449. 
C  'I   ,  '  M~ I-,  oa  O.  M.  Conover.x.  4.53.469- 

J'i.i;  ii}.-crli  u.eaus references  to,  ix,  415;  x, 

23?. 
Co.e,  W.  H.,  early  Imnberman,  viii,  404. 
Colemin,   Horace,  ear  y  Walworth  county 

and  Madis  ui  settler,  vi  414,477. 
C  )le<.  Gov.  Edward,  v,i,  3!4. 
L'ollingswortu,  Lieut.   John  T.,  U.  S.  A.,  vii, 

3r3,403. 
Collins  &  Camp,  or  Kemp,  early  Indian  trad- 
ers, vii,  408,^.30.431. 

C  )llins,  Gen.  ,  of  Xew  York,  v,  371,372. 

C  .iliiis.  A.  L.,  on  Governor  Harvey,  v,  51-53. 
Li  lliiis.  C  .iiii'lius,  eaily  Juneau  county  set- 

Ci  llins.  ('  1    .l,,mes,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 

y-s.  iii;i.  \ii,  ,^95;  X.  168,173.175. 
Colton.  A.  I).,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,  458. 
Columbia  county,  i,  72-76,  96,  97,100,101,104; 

vii.  345,. 366. 
('  liniiliiau  Fiir  company,  V,  125. 
('   liimlur.;.  portraits  of,  ix,  7b-9J. 
(•    mm,  Jpnks,  i.x,  4bl. 

C'lins,   Thomns,  early   lumberman,  viii,  403. 
(  -ii.ir.  'Ih.inas,  ix.  44J. 
I  i.;nii(",i  k,  Thus,  (or  Cammuck),  on  Calumet 

(■ 'iimU,  i.  103;  oa  Brothenown  Indians,  iv, 

2yi-29S:  ix.  19. 
Commu.-iant,  a  Winnebago,  ix.  281. 
Cjmpton.   Joseph,  early  Walworth    county 

s  ttler,  vi,  448. 
C  jmstocli  &  Co., early  Milwaukee  settlers,  iv, 

265.2>;. 
Com  trek,  Cvpt.,  X.  2t5,266. 
roiiisto.  k,  H.  N,,  vii.  4.57. 
Com'-tock,  N.. early  WaUorth county  se' tier, 

vi,  4 18. 
Conant  &  Cimpbell,early  lumbermen,  iii. 433; 

vii,  359, 397. 
Cjnant.  .ludg^  Shubael,  viii,  302. 
Conant's,  or  Red  Cedar  raoids,  1.  122;  iii,  438. 
C.)narroe,  Geo.  M.,  x.  375,438-9,  417. 
Condit,  A.  H.,  ear-ly  Monroe  county  settler, 

iv.  391. 
Conger,  Harmon  .S.    Sketch  of,  x,  4S8. 
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Conkey,  Theodore,  in  Barstow's  cavaliy,  vi, 

113-115;  ix,  44fi. 
Couklin,  J-  dgar,  director  of  Fox  River  Imp. 

CO.,  iii,  4f)'j. 
Conklin,  Henry,  early  Sheboygan  merchant, 

iv,  340. 

Conner, ,  early  Indian  agent,  v,  203. 

Conover,  A.  D.,  x.  408,418. 

Conover,  F.  K.,  supreme  court  reporter,  x, 

4-)8,4U0 
Conover,  O.  M.,  on  C.  C.  Washburn,  ix,  3«3- 

3ti5;  memorial  sketches  of.  x.  451-473;  uiis- 

cellaneous  references  to,  v,  172;  vi^i,  95-100 

218;  x,-lO. 
Conroe,  Jacob  N.,  a  pioneer,  vii,411. 
Conroe,  Levi?  eai ly' Sheboygan  settler,  ix, 

Constant,  Lewis,  viii,  .3-33. 

Constitution,  autographs  of  si2:ners,  x,  409-13. 

Contrecceur, .  Canadian  leader,  v,  115. 

Cook,  Chester,  ix,  451. 

Coolev.  Walter,  early  Racine  settler,  ii,  479; 
ix,  433. 

Coombs,  Edward  and  "John,  early  Richland 
county  se;  tiers,  ii.  489. 

Coon,  C.  J.,  X,  114,499. 

Copp,Will:am  J.,  early  Prescott  settler,  iii, 
460,463, -165. 

Copper,  indications  of,  ix,  115. 

Copper  impleiuf^nts,  ancient,  viii,  114-147, 
152, 173. 

Copper  mining,  iii,  417;  vi,  162,2.33,355. 

Copper  ore  at  Mineral  Point,  i,  180. 

Cupper,  or  Kocky,  river,  Indian  name  of,  i, 
120. 

Corbeau,  a  Sioux  chief;  see  Little  Crow  and 
Little  Corbeau. 

Corn,  first  raised  in  Grant  county,  v,  315. 

Come,  St.  Luc  de  la,  Canadian  leader,  v,  114; 
vii,  133. 118-172,  180.  474. 

Cjrnelius,  Jacob,  an  Oneida  chief,  viii,  3-5. 

Cornfll,  A.  B.,  eariy  Monroe  county  settler, 
iv,  391. 

Cornish  family,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tlers, vi,  451. 

Cornwall,  Dr.  Madison  W.,  early  Wauke-iha 
settler,  i,  13 j;  early  Milwaukee  legislator, 
vi,  396,431. 

Corct,  Aua;uste,  early  Indian  trader,  ix,  119. 

Corson,  Prof. ,  viii,  90. 

Corwin,  Jesse,  ix,  44i. 

Cothren,  M.  M.,  iii.  16,40,52;  vii,  289. 

Cotton.  Capt.  John  W..  early  Green  Bay  set- 
tler, iv.  lo8;  vii.  241,  24-.';  viii.  304,  472. 

County  pre  emptiou,  vi,  4  J2, 414,44-). 

Coiircelles,  iuiendant  of  New  France,  iii, 
102, 103. 

Court  Urielle,  band  cf  Chippewas,  ix,  246. 

Courtorielle,  lake,  origin  of  name,  i,  114;  iv, 
2i8. 

Coutume  de  Paris,  French  laws  in  the  north- 
west, ii,  105,121:  iii,  220;  viii,  210. 

Covalle, ,  early  trapper,  vi,  877. 

Cowan, ,early  New  Glarus  teacher,  viii, 

432. 

Cowles&Co.,  early  Milwaukee  raerchants, 
iv,  255. 

Cox.  Maj.  James  P,  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
ii,  3.33:  early  legislator,  vi.  335,396;  viii.  l70. 

Craij,  C  ipt.  ,  in  Black  HawK  war.  i',  406. 

Craig,  A.  J.,  state  supeiiutendent  public  in- 
struction, v.  367. 

Craig,  Joha  H..  ix.  451. 

Craig,  Capt.  Thomas  E.,  at  Peoria,  vi,  188, 
196,  197. 

Cra  n.  William  D.,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  464. 

Cram.  Capt.  T.  J.,  runs  boundary  Ine,  sur- 
veys Kenosha  harbor,  iii,  339;  iv,  193,191, 
359,311. 

Cramer  &  Curtis,  early  Milwaukee  publish- 
ers, iv,  2:J7. 

Cramer,  Eliphalet,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 
i,  131 :  iv,  259, 275. 

34— H.  C. 


Cramer,  Howaid,  early   La  Crosse  settler, 

iv,  386. 
Cramer,  William  E., early  Milwaukee  editor, 

iv,  267,  269. 
Cranberry  creek,  viii,  394,476. 
Cranljerry  trade, early,  v.ii,  400. 
Ciai;e,  \\  illiam,  early  Jtmeau  county  settler, 

v.ii,:WS 
Crevaili,  Piisiiei-,  early  Whitewater  settler. 


Craulnr.l  cnmy.  i,  112;  ii,  115,  110,  239;  iii, 
178;  ix,  37:  see  Frairie  du  Chien. 

Crawford,  Miss ,  early  teacher,  v,  3-25. 

Crawford,  'Squire,  early  Sauk  county  settler, 
vi,  361. 

Crau ford, Fort, i, 75  ;  see  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Crawford,  Rev.  Gilbert,  early  Kenosha  cler- 
gyman, ii,  468. 

Crawford.  Jefferson, early  miner,  vi,  £94 

Crawford,  John,  early  Milwaukee  settler, iv,, 
264;  ix,37,  457. 

Crawf .  rd,  Samuel,  ix,  335. 

Crawford,  T.  H.,  vii,  396. 

Crawfordville,  ix,00. 

C.elie,  Joseph,  a  pioneer,  iii,  273;  vii,  376;' 
viii,  3.0;  ix,  292,293,293. 

Crespel,  Father  Emanuel,  on  old  Fox  war — 
DeLingery's  expedition  — v,  81,  86,  91,  92; 
viii, 244;  x,  47. 

Crespel,  Louis,  v,  86. 

Crisman,  Archibald,  private  at  Ft.  Winne- 
bago, IV,  347. 

Crittenden,  J.  J.,  in  connection  with  north- 
east boundary,  iv,3J3,  354. 

Crocker,  Hans,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  i, 
128-131;  iv,  186.257,275;  vi,33. 

Crocker,  Hl  His,  vi,  408;  x,89. 

Croccer,  Oliver  C,  early  Sheboygan  settler,. 
ix,  389-391,  437. 

Crocker,  Dr.  V  alter,  ix,  443. 

Croglnn,  Dennis,  early  Indian  trader,  viii,, 
234,235,  239,  240. 

Croghan,  Col.  George,  i.  33,  45;  iii,  327;  viii, 
235,  239,  240;  ix,  193,  260,  239. 

Croix,  L)e  la,  early  Indian  trader,  iii,  £33. 

Cronkhite,  A.  H.,&  Co.,  early  lumbermen, 
viii,  406. 

Crooks,  Ramsay,  early  fur  trader,  ii,  101, 
107;  iv,  62,  81,  81,95-10.',  215:  v,  15'J;  vi,264; 
vii,  273,  277,  -^78:  x,  135. 

Crosby,  Nathaniel,  eaily  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii,  89). 

Cross,  James  B.,  viii,  447. 

Cro.-s,  William,  authority  on  Chippewa  lan- 
guage and  customs,  i,  119 

Cio.ssett,  J.  R.,  eaily  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 
38  i. 

Crossit,  David,  eirly  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  460, 
468;  iii.  375,  3;8,  408. 

Crosswell,  Caleb,  v,  311;  vi,  445. 

Crow,  The,  a  Chippewa,  i,  121. 

Crow  river,  ix,  183. 

Crovvnheart,  Charles,  early  Waukesha'  set- 
tler, i,  137. 

Crowns,  J.  G.,  early  Hudson  settler,  iii,  467. 

Cruser.  ,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,  457.  4>8. 

Cruzat,  Don  Francisco,  letter  to  Wisconsin 
Indians  in  1781,  iii,  504,  505:  ix,  123,  125. 

Cubbage,  Col. ,  ransoms  Col.  Gratiot,  ii, 

3!6. 

Culver,  Alvah,  early  lumberman,  viii,  375,376. 

Culver,  J.  O.,  on  M,tch^■ll  bust,  vi,  49.  50. 

Cumberland.  Md..  in  1'.63,  viii,  235,  236. 

Cammings,  Col   Alexander,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  347. 

Ctiniiiiigham,  G.  A  ,  viii,  470. 

Can  an.  Henry  and  James,  early  Walworth 
county  hettlers.  vi.  4til, 

Curran,  Robert,  early  Brookfield  settler,  vii, 
411. 

Curtis,  Mrs. ,  killed  at  Green  Bay,  viii,  303. 

Curtis.  A.,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 
vi,  453. 
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■Ourfis,  Capt.  Daniel,  early  teacher,  v,  325, 
331.  g3:i,  353;  vii,  2-'9,  475. 

Curl  IS.  Joseph  S..  viii,  469. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  W.  W..  ix,  452. 

Ourtiss, ,  Indian  i.jierpreter,  vi,  283.  2R4. 

Curtiss,  Maj.  D.  S..  a  Wisconsin  writer,  v.  171. 

Curts.  \V.  U.,  early  C.awford  county  settler, 
V.  2;  3.  278. 

Cu-hing,  Cal'^b,  ix,  403. 

Cushman.  Peter  N.,  early  Waukesha  settler, 
i,  137;  iii.  54. 

Cutler.  Rlaj. .  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ii,  117. 

Cutler,  A.  R.  and  M.  D.,  early  Waukesha  set- 
tlers, i.  134-137. 

Cut'er.  Capt.  Eiios,  U.  S.  A  ,  vii,  873,374,402. 

Cut  Thumb,  a  Sioux  chief,  ix,  184-190. 

Cuvler,  Lieut. ,  defeated  at  Detroit,  viii, 

236. 

'Cuyler,  Rev.  Dr.  Theo.  L.,  x,  443. 


D'Aartaguette.  See  Aartaguette. 

Dab. on,  bather, early  missionary,  iii,  87-116; 

map  of;  ix,  114. 
;D  lems,  Rev.  Francis,  ix.45?1. 
Dahkota  Indims.    See  Sioux. 
Dairy  region  of  Wi-jcon.>-i[],iii,503, 503. 
Dalbey  John,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  vi, 415;  vii, 

293. 
Dallam,  James  B.,  earlv  legislator,  vi,  395, 

396. 
.Dal ton,  Charles  and  John,   early  Walworth 

county  settlers,  vi,  461. 
JD'Amariton.  See  Amariton. 
Damman  (or  Dammon),  J.    D.,  early  Monroe 

county  settler, iv, 391:  vi,ll2. 
iDancing-the-scalp,  a  Fox  warrior,  ix,  279. 
Dandv,  a  Winnebago  chief,  vii,  3i6,  364,  365, 

398, 399 
Dandy  Bill,  an  Indian,  viii,  374. 
D'Anville.  See  AnvDle. 
Dane  countv.  i,  76, 78, 79, 90, 97. 98-101, 112, 141- 

144;  vi.  383-393,477,498;  v;i,4l2. 
Danf-,  Nathan,  vi,  390, 39-',  393. 
Dane,  Peter  V.,  ix. 450, 451. 
Daniel,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  98,116, 

12.^. 
Datiiels.  Col.  George   C.,of  Cassville,  vi,  303, 

304;  vii.  4-38. 
Danielr,  Jason,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi,  113. 
Darien,  Walworth  county,  vi,  447. 
Darion,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii.  111. 
.Darling, Enoch  G.,  eaily  Milwaukee  settler, 

1,131;  vi, 139,477. 
Darhng,  M.  C.  sketch  of ,  iii,  16, 45, 52, 508. 
Darrow, ,  early   Sunday  school  teacher, 

viii,  404. 
Davenport.   C.>1.  George,  "ii,  250,  412;  v,  30O, 

304;  vi,  191,193,275;  ix,158. 
David,  Alexander  F.,in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112. 
Davi  ison,  Capt.  James,  at  the  Thames,  iv, 

369,374. 
Davidson.  W.,  narrative  of,  v,  317-320. 
Davi -S.William,  early  Green  county  settler, 

iii.  421,4-23. 
Davis,  A.  C,  early  surveyor,  viii,  40.3. 
Davis,  Booth  B,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4.53, 461;  ix.4!5. 
Davis,  C.  D.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv,  258. 
Davis,  Channcey,  early  Kenosha  county  set- 
tler, ii,474. 
Davis,  H.  N.,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i^  137. 
Davis,Jefferson.vi.407:  viii, 286,  310,  311,3.5; 

ix.4l3;  x,f4,75,89,lC7,172. 
Davis,  Maj.  John,  sketch  of,x.,  474-5. 
Davis,  M.  M.,  x,  497, 499. 
Davis,  Robert,  eaily  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

256. 
Davis.  Robt.  C,  X,  375,  386.  335.  425-6,  437,445. 
Davis,  Rev.  Solomon,  early  Wjsconsin  mis- 

SvV  «^ary,  ii,  446,  447. 


Davis,  AVilliam,  family  murdered  by  Indians, 

i,  98,  99. 
Dawes,  Cnarles,  early  Necedah  settler,  viii, 

405,  406. 
Pawes,  Columbus,  early  lumberman,  viii,  404. 
D.iwes,  Robert,  early  JJecedah  settler,  viii, 

4U5. 
Dav  ton,  E.,  early  Walworth  county  settler,  vi, 

461. 
Dead  Fall,  or  Trap  river,  Indian  name  of,  i. 

laO. 
Deaf  and  dumb  institute,  origin  of,  vi,  453. 
Dean,  Charles  K  ,  on  Boscobel  mound,  ix,  75. 
Dean,  E.iab  B.,  vi,  Hi. 
De  m,  Nathaniel  W.,  vi.  373;  ix.  445. 
Dean,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.,  vii,  3,  i23;  viii,  29. 
Dease,  Capt.  Francis  M.,  British  Indian  lead- 
er and  trader,  ix.  228,  229,  231,  236,  237,212, 

243,24.5-249,234,297,  293,461,  4.7;  x,  114-116, 

132, 504. 
Pease,  Dr.  John,  ix,  297,  467. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  autographs  of 

signers,  x,  409-13. 
DeKauray,  Black,  vii,  317. 
DeKauray,  Grey-headeJ,  ii,  167,  177,  178,  259, 

331;  vii  I,  2154. 
DeKauray,  Old,  iii.  269;  vii.  346,  347,  356,  375. 
DeKaurav,  One-eyed,  ii,  173,  178,  253,  261;  iii, 

209,  287;  V,  156,  295-i97;  vii,  351,  3i9;   viii, 

28),  316;  x,  221. 
DeKauray,  Rascal,  ii,  178;  vii,  347,  350,  357. 
DeKauray.  or  Chah-post-ka-ka,  or  the  Buz- 
zard, V,  297. 
DeKvuray,  or  Chouke-ka,  or  Spoon,  v,  155, 

2ft7;  vii,  846,  347;  viii,  54. 
DeKauray.  or  Scha-chip-ka-ka,  or  the  White 

War  hagle,  v,  12-i,  153-156.  297. 
DeKauray,  or  Waukann,  or  Snake  Skin,  v, 

156, 2a7, 307. 
DeKauray,   Wakon,  or  Washington,  ii,  260, 

DeKaurays,  The,   iii,  28fi-289;  v,  155,  156,  297; 

vi.  2-24, '348;  vii.  356,  a59. 
DeKoven,  James,  an  early  clergyman,  ix,  432. 
De  la  Croix,  see  Croix. 
Delancv,  Thomas,  early    Walworth   coimty 

settler,  vi.  461. 
Delaney,  John,  sketch  of,  x,  4?8. 
Delaplaiue,  George  P.,  early  Milwaukee  and 

Madison  settler,  i,  131;  vi,  381,  478;  x,  64. 
De  La  Ronde,  John  T..  see  Ronde. 
Delavan.   K.  C,  of  Fox  river  improvement 

CO.,  iii.  499. 
Delavan,  Walworth  county,  vi,  452;  viii,  370. 
De  lisle,  see  Isle. 

Dell  prairie,  viii.  371,372,402,405,407. 
Deils'  eddy,  viii,  376. 

Dtlles.  or  Dalles,  Big, viii, 371, 373, 375-377, 890. 
Delong,  Capt.  Cornelius,  ia  Black  Hawk  war, 

V,  2(^6. 
De  Long,  Capt.  Henry,  sketch  of,  x,  479. 
Deluge,  Indian  tratlitions  of  the.  ix,  155-1.57. 
Dement.  Maj.  John,  in   Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 

332, 353,  .397:  viii,  279.  280;  x,  159, 192,2^0. 
Deming,  R.  H  ,  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  470; 

i, 1,401,408,418. 
Dennie,  ]\lis8,  married  to  De  Ferriere.  viii,  352. 
Dennis,  Bisliof,  earlv  lumberman, viii, 404. 
Dennis,  Wm.  L.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  i, 

128, 129,  Ul. 
Dennis.  Wm.  M.,  early  Watertown  settler, 

iv.  381 ;  vi,  477. 

Dennison,  Gen. .  of  Cassville,  vi,  303. 

Dennison,  Charles  R.,  the  first  born  of  Green 

county,  vi.  413. 
Denniston,  J.  W.,  early  Green  county  settier, 

ill,  424. 
Denny,  John,  alias  John  Simdown,  an  Oneida, 

ii,447. 
Denny,  Martinus,  viii,  327. 
De  Peyst^r,  Col  A.  S..  commandant  at  Mack- 
inaw,i,3"), 57:  iii,  217.  221,  229-231,  266,  292; 

vii,  135,  ICO,  188, 189, 405, 406;  viii,  214, 220, 221, 

228. 
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Derbyshire,  Christopher,  early  Kenosha  set- 
tler, ii,  465, 4(39. 

Derocher  or  Deroshez,  widow,  x,  137. 

Derry,  Thomas,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi,i; 3. 

De  Smet.    See  Smet. 

Des  Moines,  fort,  i.\-,  235, 243, 245, 350. 

Des  Peres  Rapides,  early  mission  at,  vii,239. 

Des  Plaines  river,  origin  of  name,  i,  118. 

Detroit,  i,  22,25-l'>,50,51,(;l.64,  6(j;  ii,  101;  iii, 
127, 107-177, 302-304, 311, 319-3-.i4,  3.'6-328;  iv, 
155,  156;  v,7rf;  vii,  211-213;  viii,  294-302;  x, 
94-95. 

Deviese,  Maj  William,  in  Black  Hawk  war. 
ii,  349.  353,  369,387;  vi.  401-411;  vii,  239-296; 
X,  U,  70, 76,79, 2J6. 

Devil,  or  Ball  Play,  creek,  Indian  name  of, 
i,  120. 

Devil's  lake,  iii,  503;  vii,  350. 

Devil's  lake,  Dakota,  ix,  299. 

Devine, ,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii,  409. 

Dewey,  Charles  0..  eai-ly  Milwaukee  settler, 
iv,  255,  -^62. 

Dewey,  Gov.  Nelson,  v,  175,  341;  vi,97;  x,  238, 
Sit. 

Dexterville,  viii,  396, 402. 

DiaJDn,  Col. ,  ix,  201, 208. 

Dick.  Alonzo  D.  and  \V.  H.,  noted  Brother- 
towns,  iv,  297 

Dick,  Wm.,  sketch  of,  x,  481-2. 

Dickens,  Lyman,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii,  388. 

Dickhofl,  John  G.,ix,44t. 

DickiusoQ,  James  F.,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  461. 

Dickinson,  J  hn,  x, 389, 407-8, 410. 

Dickinson,  Joseph,  viii,  261. 

Dickinson,  Wm.,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 
iv,l61,172;  vii, 216,217,211, 254;  ix,322. 

Dickson,  Capt.  Fred,  kills  an  Indian,  ii,  408. 

Dickson,  John  P., early  Janesvdle  settler,  iv, 
254. 

Dickson,  Capt.  Jo«eph.  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
ii,  337,  357,  3  3  3  m,  404, 403, 409, 413;  v,  261, 
262,235,315;  viii,  286. 

Dickson,  Col.  Robert,  British  Indian  leader 
and  trader,  ii,  82.  193;  iii,2i9,  251,  268-:.70, 
28);  vi,201,21S;  vii,  174,1';5;  viii,.^3;  is,  174, 
178, 179, 181, 210. 215—19, 2i;-2 -3,23  i,  238, 240- 
242,  245-247,  249-2.5 1 ,  2J6,  26S-270, 273-275, 281, 
297-300,  464;  x,97-li9,  104-117,  130,134,  136, 
148,213,215,^91.560. 

Dickson,  Wm.,  x,  115,  121,  123,  134,  136,  141, 
600. 

Dickson, Mr>;.  Wm.,ix, 451. 

Dirdo.or,  A.kiiig,old  Sac  chief,  1,26, 41, 48. 

Disbrois, .early  Prairie  du  Chien  settler, 

vii,  290. 

Disbrow, .early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,  451. 

Distillery  in  Walworth  county,  vi,  457. 

Divers,  Mrs.  Sarah,  ix,  44.5.  • 

Dixon,  Rev.  A.  M.,  early  teacher,  v,  347. 

Dixon,  John, early  I.linf^is  settler,  li, 336. 

Dixon,  Capt.  John,  x,  169, 184. 

Dobbins,  Capt.,  early  lake  navigator,  i,4P,  50. 

Dodge,  .lost  near  Prairie  au  Chien,  vii, 

351. 

Dodge,  Augustus  C,  x,230. 

Dodge  county,  i,  112. 

Dodge,  Henrv,  1,78,79,96.100,129;  ii,  167,199, 
220, 258. 202, 2  .3, 3ii2-304, 308-310, 315-32(t,  3il. 
334-339 .3 15-3>2, 398, 341.  343, 355-36  .',3  6,3  7, 
397,  402-414;  i  i,  3^3  394,  438;  iv,  85-87,101, 
17-i,  181,  184,  187,  193,  19.5,  343,  345,  346;  v, 
1.57,  173,  259,  £60,  202,  263,  28.5,  307-309,313, 
314,  316,  319.  333,  340,  3l4,  3 '5,  :^74.  391;  vi, 
17, 19. 54,  97, 303, 306,  ;307, 3;  0, 37 1 ,  399, 404  -407, 
414. 415, 444;  vii,  293, 291. 317-3-.3, 341-344, 350, 
356,  3.58,  304,  378,  ;.7.t,  384,  393,395,419.  420; 
viii, 2f0,261, 206-286,318,319;  ix,244,  413,414; 
X,  72, 77, 85. 128,1.9,  1(0,161,162,1(3,167,  169, 
180-183, 184-212, 229-230, 232, 25i',  270. 

Dodge,  Henry  L.,in  Biack  Hawk  war,  ii,  337, 


Dodge,  Philander,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii, 
408. 

Dodgeville,i,97;  x,23). 

Doe,  Hilton,  early  Pierce  county  settler,  iii, 
405. 

Dog's  Head,  a  Winnebago,  ix,  300. 

Dole,  Augustus  C. ,  viii,  4£3 

Deliver,  Ira,  tarly  Waukesha  settler,  i,  137. 

Dolliver,  Ezra,  earlv  Watertown  settler,  iy, 
380,381.      , 

Doney  &  Williams,  early  Milwaukee  foundry- 
men,  iv,  2.58, 280. 

Doolittle,  David,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii, 
378. 

DooUttle,  .Tames  R.,  early  Racine  settler,  vi, 
439,  ix, 339,423. 

Doolittle,  S. ,  early  Kenosha  saltier,  ii, 457. 

Doolittle,  Mrs.  Sarah,  ix,  452. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  rewards  Indians,  ix,  173, 
197. 

Duty&  Smith,  early  millers,  iii,  481. 

Doty, Maj.  Charles.iv,  167;  v,  376;  vi,393;  x, 
114. 

Datv,JamesDuane,ii.86,91,151,  152,289,  295, 
299,301.305.31:^-315,310:  iii,  334-336,  428;  iv, 
.57.87.88.166,11-7,109,  174,*18.',  1 95, 209, 35 1, 355- 
ti.o7;v,14(),  152,314,  m).  410;  vi,  :i4b,  348,  349, 
1351, :156, 300, 307,  373.  374, 3.S:), 3S8-3  )6,  599;  vii, 
52, 195.  210,  23 1 ,  23  l,  v;i7,  24 1 ,  243,  214,  246,  353, 
3(;9,3;2,3;7,4''y,  1:2.  i:iil,  r.U,  136,4;7,475;  viii, 
52,261;  ix,3J0,301,:322,414;  x,  64, 74, 80, 83-86, 

Doty,  Mrs.  Sarah  C,  wife  of  Governor  J.  D., 
V,  371,-372,376;  x,114. 

Doty 's  island,  X,  ll3. 

Dougherty, ,  early  miner,  vii,  291, 388, 389. 

Dougherty,  John,  and  son,  early  Indian 
traders,  vi,  404, 407, 408. 

Dougherty,  Robert,  early  Mineral  Point 
settler,  vi,  :303. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,ix,369. 

Douglass,  Christoph-r,  early  Walworth 
county  settler,  vi, 441, 452. 457, 475. 

Dousinan,  Mrs ,  iii,  213, 240. 

Dousman,  George,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 
iv,  186, 256, 251, 200, 261;  ix,4.35. 

Dousman,  Geor.ge  D  and  T.  C,  early  western 
settlers,  1,131,118;  ix,432. 

Dousman,  Gen.  Hercules  L.,  early  Wiscon- 
sin judge  and  trader,  ii,  170, 173, 174, 259, 502; 
iii,  238;  iv,  195;  v,  156, 158, 2:i7,240, 272,  -.^76;  vii, 
319,356,380;  ix,  294, 466, 467:  x,  250,  479,  493. 

Dousman,  Miss  .Tane,  x,  482-483. 

Dousman,  Mrs   Jane  F,x,  479. 

Dousman,  John,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  iii, 
242,219,280;  x,  133, 137, 139. 

Dousman,  McKail,x.  1.39 

Dousman,  Michael,  ii,  123, 502;  vii,  278. 

Dousman,  Talbot,  early,  Milwaukee  settler, 
iv,  260. 

Do wd, Reuben  G., viii, 463. 

Downer,  Jason,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 
207. 

Dowst,  N.  P.,  early  editor, iii, 392, 393, 415. 

Doxtator,  Mrs.  Pclly,  J>ketch  of ,  x,  489. 

iJoyl-,  James  L.,  clergyman,  ix,456. 

Doyle,  Robert, early  Juneau  county,  settler, 
viii,:i91. 

Doyle,  Thomas,  early  Galena  settler,  vi, 277. 

Draper,  Lyman  C,  paper  on  R.  M.  Sully,  ii, 
t3;  on  George  Hyer,  vi,  136-149;  on  Neyon 
de  Villiers,  476;  Wisconsin  necrologv,  1874-5, 
vii,  4'i0-473:  same,  1870-8,  viii,  446-474:  sime, 
1877-8,  ix.  426-453;  same,  1879-82,  x,  474-490; 
on  Charles  Lai  rabee,  ix,  36(i-388;  autograph 
collections  of  the  signers  of  declaration  of 
independence,  and  f  f  the  constitution,  x, 
373-447.  507-9;  early  French  forts  in  western 
Wisc'>nsin,  321-372,  505-6;  historical  am!  ex- 
planatory edit  rial  notes  i,  25,26,28,33-35, 
44, 4'i,  47,  .50, 51 ,  57, 58.  61, 62, 66. 68, 69, 72, 87, 92, 
104,108,111;  ii, 12,-8,82,  85,  87,89,  91,  93,  i94, 
100, 101, 104, 105, 107,  111,  116, 11 7, 119, 124,  125, 
126, 129, 145, 141, 149, 150, 15!,  162, 163, 168,  173, 
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177  178  194. 105.202, 9r3,21?),2?4, 226, 228,  229, 

^31.--Mi  '.'  <».-.>M  I.  MO;^.  «■-''>.>•?•-,  S-.'q  8H!,33-',  339, 
311  :■  '  ■,'  I  '  V  :  -  "'■  .  ■  '  :'.*••:,  ^^)^i.  305, 
3;-!.    ,        -   ,  .'.,    '  .        :,  nr,4l0,4il- 

414,  .;,  (->'.  1.-.  iJ  -  i  ..  I--.1  '<>.  .it.  4411,  40-', 
4a-.4M,4>o..jU.:  Ill,  ,0, -ii,  Jis4;.tj(i,07,  7o,  87, 
104,]0<s,)Jl, 117, I3i,13i,ia8,  139,151.  ,5.',  l6o, 
179, 180,193,19.,  190, 199,200, 21it,-,;l5,  2i7,  221, 
224, --.•(,, -,31). •J31,233,-34. -^38, 239,  213-240,  i54, 
2; 5  .'  -  -VI  .'.:, -T  1,273,275.2.^0,  284--i86,  5;92, 
297.  ■         i    .11,  aio, 3t7, 31^3-5,3. 9, 33  i, 

23,  i  :  -  :  i.S.  433, 44i,497,5i)2  501.508: 
iv,  ^  .  110.  1.1  .  i;i.  178,184,197,  201,223.  ^38, 
24G.  24;-.  2112,  21.8, 3:2, -^74,  37i,;v.  (4,  .5.  Or.  77. 


8"),  t-e, 

111,115-117,123  1-.5,  126, 
141_14rt  148.  1.511-1.^3  ire. 
18', I---.  i^-.Mi;.-  :.  •■!-■ 
24l.;:;i.':i^.^'b.  .:.-.; 
293, -.i;....;!.:;  i,;;i-  ::  .' 
S70,os,i,o'j:   :;,i..  ."i.   M^ 
108,113,11-1.  IM..    IM.  :  .,. 
170,179,  181.1--.  I'.rJ   1  '-.■. 
224,2^18,  231. --Ml.  ^:>ii.-:::^'.  ■ 
350,353,350-3.V.),3i;.V    '  .' 
381,383,a87,389,-l'i.     -  . 
410,411,417,419.4:::;    i 
445,4  2, 46.,  47  ,4,.  i,  : 
1L4,  Hj5.  iTc..  1-^,  -.:    . 
214, 24,,  2  0   :        '    >    : 
273,   s9  30J  .,;.:.  -,    -  . 
35^,359.0! ;:    '       -  .  ■    ■  .. 
394.390,40  -  4'i;.  11-,  I-:-' 
5t,50.57,S!.-ii.-;.:/i.  ,('-. 
2l.7,i08,211,  .1'--  ■111.  ---M.- 
230  VH^-2-1, -■:-;.  --:.    I'l 


10,S, 


.  r-  ,,  14l,l',0, 

,  r.o',  209'.  270, 
, :;  !.->,  347.  3  .0, 

.!  ,s,3.il.  3.(2. 
,  ir,-.;  viii,  53, 
I  10^,  174,  IS'*, 

2  7- ---9,  23  J- 
.800, 3  Jl    313- 

:;i  I.  3.1-309, 


1,  ,1,-,  i'.i..  '.!■.■:'  -.21  i,215,  2:6, 
■J,  2.  ■-;.,.-»  -3,.i:l  3oO,  3i  7,  387,  390, 
4'-',  4.8,  4L3-4  8:  x.  47,  54,63,07, 
I,  101,104-5.110.112-113.114,  127, 
l.u)-l,  101,174,178,181,197-8,  214, 
.2 1 , 2  '3. 224, 2  :<>,  z32,  <:39. 255,  201 , 
33.3.340.341),  443;    misceliaueous 


15,-^,  1.  -• 
225,  J  I- 

e8,',si,  ; 
13J,  13-< 
215. -Ji; 

203-4,  :• 

Dr.^pi-,  Fen4.  J.,  x,  37j,381, 383,39-1,414, 416-20, 

43 1, 440, 445. 
Drex  1,  Joseph  W.,  x,  375, 378,3%,  429, 443. 
Dr  ggs,  Gr.  W..  Wisconsin  wiiter,  v,  171. 
Drum  noiid.  Capt. ,  early  Wolf  i  iver  navi- 

g-itor,  iii,  481. 
rrummond  Lieut.  Peter,  viii,  2:2,223. 
Drumniond,  Kobt.  A  .  x.  215. 
Druiiijiioiurs  i-luid,  i,  55,  57;  vi,  1C3,  289;  viii, 

i22;  ix.  •,02-2)6. 
Drill  y,  E   W.,  ix.  441. 
Dui.av.  J'  hn  B  ,  eiiily  Indian  trader,  vii,  382, 

391,'400-.0-',474;  viii.  375. 
Du  Bay's  tiading  post,  or  the  Poiut,  Indian 

name  of,  i.  Vii. 
Bubbs,  Kev.  Dr.  J.  H..  x,  376,438,443. 
Dubee,  or  Dubay.  Louis,  x.  139. 
Du  Bois,  Aiiioine.  ix.  2.'0.  i9i:  x,  i:2. 
Du  Lui-son.  Sieur,  lii,  127;  v,  65, 78,  94.106, 107. 

118;  ^i^,  247. 
Dubuque,  Julien,   and  mines,  v.  2C3.  241 ;  vi, 

194;  viii.  288,  289;  ix,  151, 152.  286;  x,l:7,22l 
Duchano.  M..  early  Green  Bay  settler,  iii,  :i4i, 

Ducharm-,  Col.  .  ix,  40i 

Duehiirme,  Uominick,  early  Indian  trader,  iii, 

233, 2;  0;  x,  90, 96. 98 
Ducharnie,  Jean  INlarie,  early  Indian  trader, 

iii,  2il-231 ;  vii,  176, 193, 194. 
Ducharme,  Joseph  and   Paul,   early  Green 

Bay  sett.ers,iii,233,2i2;  x,  137,139. 
Ducha  me,  Laurent,  eiily  Indian  trader,  iii, 

233,250;  v.i,  400;  viii, 218 
Ducharme,  Paul,  early  Indian  trader,  vii,  319; 

IX,  321. 
Duvhman.Wm.,  sketch  of, x, 475-6. 
l)u  Chcquette,  Canarliin  voyageur,  ii,125. 
Duck  creek,  or.  Devil's  river,  viii,  ;i90. 
Duck  lake,  vi,  450,  458,  459. 


Dud'ey,   Col. ,  defeated  at  Ft.  Meigs,  iii; 

:::09,  317, 
Dudley,  William,  ix.  437. 
Duerst,  Mith  as,  vii,  419, 425. 
Dijerst,Ni(h  lis,  a  New  Ul.irus  agent,  viii, 

415,4l8,4l9,4i5, 441-441 
Dugui,  Daniel,  tarly  lumberman,  viii,  399, 

470,477. 
Du  Jaunay,  Father  P., early  missionary, vii, 

120.102,10!!;  viii,  21 4, 219,220. 
Du  Lmh,x,298  9.      , 
Dumas. ,  commandant  at  Fort  Du  Quesne, 

iii, 215;  v.ll4,lli;  viii,213. 
DiiinoiKl,  Alexander, early  Green  Bay  settler, 

Oun'oar.' ,v,  243, 241. 

Dunbar. Col.  Rich  uM,  viii,  474. 

Duncan,  Asa,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii.  318, 349, 

Duncan,  J.hn,  a  Wisconsin  pioneer,  vi,  402. 

Duncan.  Gen.  Joseph,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
viii,C66. 

DuuM,  And'-ew,  a  pioneer,  vii,  359;  viii, 378, 
379,. -38 1,398. 

D.mii,  Cnarles.i,  127;  ii, 3.54;  iii. 425;  iv,  187;  v, 
271,  2rr;  vi,  3';9,  viii,  ;;81;  ix,.335,387;  x,207. 

Dunn,  J.,  (-arlr  lumhdimau, Viii,4..;4. 

Duiiiiiiig,  Abfl,  ix,458 

Dunning,  N.jrman,  William  and  William  H., 
early  W  alwortn  county  settlers,  vi,  464. 

Du  Queine,  Fort,  in  French  war,  iii,  213-215, 
217. 

Durie-,Eph.  S,  Sketch  r  f .  x,  483. 

Dark.e,  Charles,  ii,  470;  iii, 388,  391,407,  418; 
iv,18o;  v,.575;  vi,  07, 1,3,39.-,  433. 

Du  Kee,  Harvey,  ear»y  Keiiobha  settler,  vi, 
134. 

Daroehier,  Amable,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 
ix,322:  x,  139. 

Durrie,  Daniel  S,,  Wisconsin  writer,  on  Capt. 
Jonathan  Carver  and  Carver's  grant, vi, 
2  0  270;  on  George  Gale,  vii,  422-425;  on  John 
Y.  Smith, 452-4  9:  miscellaneous  references 
to,  V,  171;  vi,  15,67,70;  vii,  57,58,410;  vi.i, 29; 
X,  74,  70,  88. 

Durrie,  Isabel,  vi,  48,  (7;  vii,  78. 

Dustan,  Al  les,  eai'ly  Juneau  county  settler, 
vi,i.:395 

Diiteher,  Thomas,  early  Monroe  county  set- 
tler, iv,  391. 

Du' Chilian's  creek,  x,  140. 

Dwiinell.  S.  A.,  ejriv  Walworth  county- 
clergyman,  vi,4.57,  459;  ix,43o. 

Dye,  A  G..  eaily  Sheboygan  settler,  iv,  340; 
IX,  392.  393. 

Dye,  Nathan,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii,  408. 

Dyer,  Char  es,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, VI, 459,  4)4. 

Dyer,  Charles  E.,on  Racine  county, vii, 58. 

Dygeit,Mrs,  Eva,  ix,448. 

Dyke.  Isaiah,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 
vi  461 


Eag'e  Cre«>k,  Richland  county,  i.  107. 

Eagle-h  ad,  a  Sioux  chief,  v,  135,  li8. 

Eagle  Mills.  Richland  county,  ix.  53. 

hiagle's  feather,  an  Indiin  oadge,  v,  125,  131. 

Eai  i, ,  a  soldier,  v,  240 

Earl,  Warner,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tier,  vi,  445,419,472. 

Earl.-,  Capt.  J  icob  M..  x.  170,171,176. 

Earnenst,  James  H.,  ix,  387. 

Earthquakes  of  1811-12,  li,  202-204. 

Easiely,  George,  early  Walworth  county- 
settler,  vi,  451. 

Eastm Lin.  Ben  C,  early  lawyer,  ii,  318;  iii, 
58:  X.  23-t. 

Eastman.  C  'I.  H  E.,  a  Wisconsin  writer,  vi, 
337-342;  viii,  317. 

East  Troy,  vi,  466. 463. 

Eaton,  Alanson,  early  lumberman,  viii,  400. 
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Eaton,  Prof.  James  H.,  viii,  4">4,  455. 

Kau  Claire,  or  Clear  Water  river,  and  mills 

on,  Indian  names  of,  i,  120,  123. 
Eau  Pleine,  or,    Full   Water    river,  Indian 

name  of,  i,  12J. 
Edgerly.Jas.  H..  437. 
Edgertou,  B.  H. ;  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

2.i8. 
Edgerton,  E.  W.,   early  Wisconsm  settler,  i, 

131, 13S;  vi,  477. 
Education  in   VVipconsin,  iii,  418,481;  iv,  292; 

V,  .821-368;    vi,  451,456,4  1,    vii,  2-'B- 31,233- 
239,  241,  4C6,  475:    viii,  331, 339-341,  380-384, 
'   392-393, 40 1-10  J,  433-414, 4  36 
EdwarjJs,  Col.  Abram,  i-eminiscence  by,  v, 

158. 
EdvNards,  Clement  R.,  sketch  of,  ii,  51 
Edwards,    Julius,    early   Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,  45  5,475. 
Edwards,  John,  early  miner,  vi,  294. 
Edwards,  Gov.   Ninian,   i,  98;  ii,i;2,  222,  223; 

vii,  '<74. 
Edwards,   Thomas  O.,  piprr  on   prosrress, 

condition  and  prospects  of  Wisconsin,  ii, 

495 
E/Rer,  Fridolin,   a  New  Glarus  agent,  viii, 

435,443. 
Ehle,  Marshall  M.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

113 
Elde  kin,   Edward,  early  Walworth  county 

setiler,  vi,  4()r,471,47.!. 
Eidred,  A.,  early  La  Crosse  settlor,  iv,  385. 
Eklred,  Anson,  early   Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

^75. 
EMred.  Elisha,  earlv  Milwaukee  settler,  i,  133; 

iv,  275. 
Elarin,  Lady,  steamer  lost.  ix.  397. 
Elk,  or  Urigiaal.  of  Canada,  x,  49. 
ElK  Grove,  vi,  '^98. 
Elkhorn,  vi,  467,438. 
Ellery,  Wm..  rare  auto:;raph.  x,  381:  picture 

of,  X,  3)3, 396. 

Ellii  tt.  Col. ,  of  British  aimv.  i  i,  316. 

El  is,  Albert.  G.,  on  advent  of  N.  Y.  Indians 

to  Wisconsin,  ii.  4  5;  i<keti-h  of.  4-.;4;  on  up- 
per WiscoH'^iQ  counirv",  ii,  4'..5-153:  miscel- 
laneous ref-rences   to,   iv,  li-8, 187, 195.300; 

V,. 337, 3.^5. 369.. 376;    vi,  331,  .3:5:3,  331,311,312, 

389,3.10  39.5,3.16;    vii.   '-^07,310,474;    viii,  2J3, 
"•  300, 304, 332-353, 354, 359, 3  H.  365 
EUis,  E,  H.,  on  Henrr  S.  Baird,  vii,  433. 
Ellis,  Fred.  S.,  ix,  435. 
Ellsworth,  Dr.  C.  F..  viii,  463. 

Elmore, ,  viii,  3?5. 

Elmore,  Andrew  E.,  early  Waukesha  county 

settler,  vi,  378;  ix,  133. 
Elwood,  G.  De  Witt,  sketch  of,  vi,  67',  87. 
Ely.  Ambrose,  early   Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

258. 
Elv,  Mrs.  WilliimD.,  autograph  collection, 

X,  430-1,439.  508. 
Emerald  Grove,  vi,434. 

Emerson,  Cat  t.  ,  in  civil  war,  ix,  873. 

Emerson,  Prof.  Josejih,  earlv  teacher,  v,  349. 

Emery,  Lieut.  Col. ,  ix,'  376. 

Emery,  L.,  early  lumberman,  viii,  403. 
Emmet,  Thos   Addis,  autogniph  collections 

of,   X,  375,  379. 38  J,  387, 391-397, 406.C413 -417, 

434,  438,  4,:9,  433,  416. 
Emmons,  Erastu-,  early  Juneau  county  set- 

ter,viii,  379,  381,  403. 
Emyen,  Widow,  x,  l>i8. 
End-of-Kapids;  or  Whitney  rapids,  Indian 

na  ne  of,  i,  122. 
Engle,  Peter  Hill, earlv  legislator,  vi,  3:)5,396. 
English  prair.e,  ii,  219;  ix,  69,  ::500. 
Enjalran,  Father,  earlv  missionary,  iii,  261. 
Enos,  Mvi  j. ,  early  Muieral  Point  settler, 

vd,  378. 
Enos,  J.  J.,  vii,  460. 
Enspringer,    ,    early    Columbia  county 

settler,  iv,  347. 
Ernst, ,  early  New  Glarus  teacher,  viii, 

433. 


Esquimaux,  viii,  158. 

E^tabrook,    Experience,     early     Walworth 

county  s-t.ljr,  vi,  4.8,  473. 
Estes,   Capt.  James  B.,   earlv  Richland  pio- 
neer, ii,  258,  3:8-3 '0,  U%  311.  359,  489. 

Estin,  Capt .   of  Cassville,    xi.,  303,  305. 

Etheridge.  Wil'iam   C,  eaily   Kenosha  set- 

tl  r,  ii,  461,  474,  475. 
Etiherington,  Cant.  George, commandant  at 

Mackinaw  in  17-3,  i,  38-47;  iii,  22J-238;vii, 

151-164;  viii,  217-.;19,   232. 
Ette'-,  J.  J.,    early  New  Glarus  clergyman, 

viii,  4. '5,  4J7. 
Etting,  Maj.  Frank  M,   x,   376,  436,  441,  446. 

Eiistis,  (  ol. ,  X,   165. 

Evans.  Ma  j.  Jas.,  x,  175. 

Everitt,  David,  early  I  linoi?  settler,  vii,  303. 

EvviDg,  Col.  Win.  L.  D  ,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 

ii.  357,358,  438,  409;  x.  168.171,173-175. 
Ewings,  O.  G.,  early  Walworth  county  sat- 

tL^r,  vi,454 
Exeter  villa'j'e,  ordig^rings,  vi,  402-404,  407, 

■108,  413;  vii,   29',  292.  39.5. 
Exploration,  early,  in  the  west,  v,  115,  116, 


Faerber,  William,  early  St.  Louis  clergyman, 
viii,  204. 

Fagan,  Richard,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi.  451. 

Faillon,  Aobe,  a  Canadian  antiquary,  iii,  113- 
115 

Fairchild,  Jairus  C  ,  early  Madison  settler,  v, 
100. 

Fairchil  1.  Gen.  Lucius,  v,  177;  ix,  76,  95,  407. 

Fallen  Timber,  Wayne's  Dattle  at,  vii,3.:8-330. 

Falling  Leaf.  s?e  Wa  ba-sha. 

Falvey,  Thomas,  vii,  461;  ix.  387. 

Farib:iu;t,  ,  vi,  3j6;  x,  139,  132,  135. 

P'cinbault,  Alexander,  ix,  299. 

Faribault,  G.  H.,  ix.  467. 

Farib  u  t,  J.  B.,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  trad- 
er, ii.  1:2,  135;  ill  British  service,  ix,  202. 

Farlev,  Michael,  early  Walworth  couuty  set- 
tler, vi.  4j1. 

Farmm,  Samuel,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 
363. 

Far.iliam,  George,  early  La  Crosse  settler, 
iv,  .386. 

Farnsworth,  Maj..  x,  C6). 

Farnsworth.  Samuel,  early  Sheboygan  set- 
tler, iv,  339. 

Farns'.vorih,  William,  early  Indian  trader,  iv, 
156-1.^9.  :i38,  340;  vi,  429;  vii,  211;  ix.  392- 
334.  397-4 1O 

Farr,  Asa  W.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi.  112. 
468. 

Farr,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  ix,  4.57. 

Farrar.  Amos,  early  ladian  trader,  vi,  275, 
288,  293;  vii,  290. 

Farrow.  A.,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv,  .339. 

Farwe  1.  Leonard  J.,  iii,  51;  iv,  256,  258,  262; 
vi,  101;  ix.  387. 

Faxon,  Wm.,  x,  411. 

Fay,  Miss  C.  M.,  early  NeceJah  teacher,  viii, 
404. 

Fav.  Harrison  K.,  early  Rac:ne  settler,  vii, 
335. 

Featherstonhaugh,  G.  W.,  iv,  68-93;  vi,  228, 
3 '3  3.56.  358,  3 J3;  x,  64. 

Fellows,  T.  H.,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4j1, 

Ferguson,  Andrew,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi.  455. 

Ferguson,  George,  early  miner,  vi,  394,  295. 

Ferguson,  .John,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii,  391. 

Ferland,  J.  B.,  ii',  114;  x.  41. 

Fernandez.  Uudl  y  W.,  vi,  143. 

Ferriere  Col.  Angel  de,  viii,  351.  353. 

Ferris,  Charles  O.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 
112. 
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Fesette,  M..  early  Inmbernian,  viii,  -lOO. 
Feulina-,  Johu  B.,  state  university  professor, 

viii,  4*16. 
Fevre  river,  V,  315,817. 
Field,  Col.  Abner,  in  Winnebaj^o  war,  ii,  166, 

330;  viii,  260. 
Field,  Alexander  P..  viii,  450,4"il:  x,174. 
Field.  IMartin  and  Stephen,  early  Walworth 

countv  settlers  vi,  4t5T. 
Field,  Robert  C,  viii, 440, 441. 
Fiells.  Jas.  T.,x,443. 
Fifleld,  Sam.  S.,  on  Henry  D.  Barron,  i.x:,405- 

409. 
Fillmore,    John    S.,  early   Milwaukee   pub- 
lisher, iv,  2G7. 
Fih-,  Laurent,  earlv  Indian  trader,  iii,206,211, 

247,290,29^:  vil,317. 
Finch.  Asahel,  Jr.,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

iv,  258. 
Finch,  B.  W.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  ii, 479. 
Findlav,  J.  A.,  early  lumberman,  viii, 377. 380. 
Findley.  John  L.,  services  and  death,  ii,  116, 

12-.',  127, 149. 
Finkelnbeig,  W.  A.,s,.'506. 
Fmn-^y  Patch,  in  lead  dippings,  v,  318. 
Firmin,  Benjamin,  early  Sheboygan  settler, 

iv.  340. 
Firmin,  Blorris, early  Sheboygan  settler,  ix, 

First  lake,  Indian  settlement  on, 1,141. 
FiSh,  F.  W., early  Monroe  county  settler,  iv, 

391. 
Fish,  Sheldon,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii,  403, 

417. 
Fisher, .early  Juneau  county  clergyman, 

viii,  405. 
Fisher,  Judge,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  settler, 

ii.226. 
Fisher,  Chas.  F.,x,378. 

Fisher,  George,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  set- 
tler, v,-.  67. 
Fisher,   Capt.   Henry  M.,   early  Prairie   du 

Chien  settler,  early  In  lian  trader.  i,47:  iii. 

2.37,238;  vii,174;   ix,222,295,303,4t;7;  x,479, 

49:^^. 
Fitch.  Alson,  ix,  450. 
Fitch,   Lieut.   Matihew  G.,  in  Black    Hawk 

war,  ii,  341,  313,319,351,361,369,379,380,387, 

388,391;  vii,40;  x,  178, 18S,  204, 205. 

Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  ,  v,  377. 

Fitzgerald,  John.  viii,4C3. 

Flatboatmen,  early  wr.ges  of.  vi,  409. 

Flat  Mouih,  a  Chippewa  chief,  v,  129, 130, 139, 

141,400. 
Flavre,  Father,  early  mi'^sionary,  iii,  Ill- 
Fletcher,  Gen.  J.   E.,   Winnebago  agent,  v, 

2^9, 280. 
Fletcher.  John  A  ,  early  Rock  county  settler, 

vi,421,42.'). 
Fletcher,  Pony,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  vi,  414. 
Flies,  Green  B^.  descii  ed,  vii,  2b7,2;8. 
Flint,  Edwin,  earlv  La  Crosse  settler,  iv,  385. 
Flint,  Kobei  t,  viii,  ;56. 
Floyd,  Aquila,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  352. 

Si-?. 
Flovd,  G.  R.  C,  territorial  secretary,  vii,  446. 
Fogg.  Dr.  John  S.  H.,  x,  375, 387, 395,'421-2, 424, 

445,  t08. 
Foley,  John,  early  leg'slator,  vi,395. 
Follrs  Avoines.     See  Menomonees. 
Fol let  creek,  Shebovpan  county,  ix,391. 
FoUett,  Burlev,  vii,  373:  viii,  456. 
rollett,Mrs.  E.  W.,  iv,165;  vii,  251. 
FoUett,  Jonathan,  early  Sheboygan   settler, 

iv,  mQ. 
FoUmer.  George,  early  Rock  county  settler, 

vi,  427. 
FoLsom.  John  H  ,  x.  3 16-7. 
Folts. Jcnas,  viii, 450. 

Fonda,  John  H..  reminiscences  by.  v,  205-248 
Fonddu  lac,  in,  250, 251, 26  i,  2G4;  iv,  187;  vii, 

412;  x,74. 
Fond  du  Lac  county,  i,  112. 
Fond  du  Lac  of  Lake  Superior,  i,  66, 112. 


Foot,  Dr.  Lvman,U.  S.  A,  vii,  373, 403. 
Fooce,  Judge  Era^tus,  vii,  4!;6 
Foote,  Rev.  H,  a  W^isconsin  writer,  vi,  432. 
Foote,  Si'lnev,  viii,  418. 

Force.  Lieut.  G.-or.ie,  kiUed  by  Indians,!, 80, 
99.100;  il,  351;^jv,  314-346;  vi,  414,415;  vii. 

Force,  Peter.  X,  443. 

Ford, Gordon  L.,x, 375, 410-1. 

Ford,  lliuma.s,  historv  of  Black  Hawk  war, 
stiiotur'son,ii,:393-41i. 

Forsyth,  Robert.,  x,112. 

Forsyth,  Robert  A.,  in  Indian  department, 
ii,  '433;  viii, 342. 

Foisyth,  Maj.  Thomas,  ii,43;  vi,  20,188,215, 
240.  2l9. 

Fort  Armstrong,  vi,  200, 209, 215, 303. 

Fort  Atkinson,  i,  100.140;  vi,  1.39,  406,407,477;. 
vii,410;  viii, 31-.;,  313;  x,  161,162,169. 

Fort  Chartres,v,  119-1  i2. 

Fort  Crawford,  i,  75.    See  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Fort  Crown  Point,  iii,  217. 

Fort  Cumberland,  iii,  215. 

Fort  Des  Moines,  ix,  2.35, 243, 245, 250. 

Fort  Du  Qaesne,  1.1,213-215, -'17. 

Fort  Edwards,  vi,  190,  ai9,  274, -.^78, 279. 

Fort  Gonville,  iii, 293. 

Fort  Gratiot,  vi,  154, 155. 

Fort  Hamilton,  v,:il2;  vi, 404, 405. 

Fort  Holmes,  at  M:ickinaw,i,06. 

Foit  Howard,i,52,C7,72.73;  v.i,215;  ix,319. 

Fort  Ii  dv^pendenee,  or  Mi-^sissippi,  ix,224. 

Fort  KoshHonong.x,  161,162. 

Fort  L'Assumption.  v,  113. 

Fort  McKav.x,  118,119. 

Fort  Madi.-on,  ix.  2J0, 222, 252. 

Fort  Marin,  on  Lake  Pepin,  ix,286. 

Fort  Meigs,  iii.2K9,317;  ix,166;  x.  111. 

Fort  Morand,  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  iii,  206. 

Fort  Ni:gara.  iii,  217:  x,  106. 

Fort  Pitt,  in  17bM,  \ iii, 235, 236. 

Fort  Recovery,  iii.  276. 

Fort  St.  AntoHie,  x,  300,310,  311,  330,358-366,. 
368-7-2. 

Fort  St.  Fiancis.  at  Green  Bav,v..  89. 

tort  St.  Nicholas,  x.  54-63,307-320,321-330. 

Fort  Sandusky,  iii,  269. 

Fort  Siielling,"l.71;  vi,-:00, 20.5,211, 216,817. 

Fort  Ticoiideroga,  i  i.  117, 218. 

Foit  William  Henrv,ii  ,  216. 

Fort  Wiiinebago.  i.  ';2, 73, 75. 9".,  97, 100. 101, 104 J 
ii,2.i3:  iv,  17o-I80,  l8i;  v,-.59,  260,  309,  330, 
331,3.53;  vi,  i;37, 4117,415:  vii,  294, 317, 345, 366; 
viii, 309-321 , 370-:i72, 407 :  x,  13, -233. 

Forts,  early  breach. x, 54-63,^92-372. 

For  tier,  George,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  iii, 
242. 

Fortier,  Lament,  x,  137. 

FosLinder.  C.  M.,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii,  391,  3J2. 

Foster,  Messrs.,  early  Ft.  Atkinson  settlers,, 
i,  140. 

Foster,  Alfred,  early  Kenosha  settler,  u, 451, 
4,57,468,474;  iii,o71. 

Foster,  Ai\  in,  early  Jefiferson  county  settler, 
vi,139:  v:i,  411. 

Foster,  Dwia^ht,  early  Jefferson  county  set- 
tler, vi.  1:59,477:  vii, 410. 

Foster,  Edwin,  early  Jefferson  county  set- 
tler, vii,  411. 

Foster,  John,  early  Monroe  county  settler, 
iv,391. 

Foster,  J.  VV.,on  prehistoric  races,  vii, 73. 

Foster,  Orlando,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii, 
371. 

Fount.nin.  Juneau  countv,  viii, 382. 

Four  Luke  country,  i,  78,101,  141,143;  iv,88, 
313-349:  x,ti4,233. 

Four  Lake  Land  comr)any,ii,  305;  vi,389. 

Four  Lakes, The, vi,. 370, S91;  x,67. 

Four  Lakes,  Cisy  nf,x,  v32. 

Four  Legs,  or  Ne-o-kau-tah,  a  W'innebago 
chief,  V,  96;  x.142;  villaae  of,  114. 

Fourier  assuciaiiou  in  Wisconsin,  iii,  417. 
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Fourth  lake,  earlv^  traders  at,  i,  100, 143, 144. 
Fowle.Johu,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  ii, 479. 
Fowler, ,  killed  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 

341,353. 
Fow  er.  Major ,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  ia 

1818,ii,229;  vi, 263-^04. 
Fowler,  Albert,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  ii, 

479. 
Fowler,  Alvah,  early  Prescott  settler,  iii,  405. 
Fowler,  David,  early  Indiin  teacher,  iv,  292. 
Fowler,  Emily,  early  Juneau  county  teacher, 

viii,3S4. 
Fowler.  R.  A.,  early  Juneau  county  settler. 

vili,38t. 
Fowler,    Sereno,    early  Keno3ha  settler,  il, 

4L5. 
Fowler,  William,  a  noted  Brothertown,  iv, 

297. 
Fowler's  prairie,  Juneau  county,  viii, 381. 
Fowlston,  Thomas,  early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,4tjl. 
Fox,  Georsce,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,  407, 4^  5. 
Fox  Harvey  G.,  vi  i,  455. 
Fox,  Jared,    early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  474 
Fox  lake,  ix,  49. 
Fox  river,  great  bend,  ix,  60. 
Fox  river  valley,  i,  73. 
Foxes,  Reynards,  or  Outagamie  Indians,  i. 

21-23,     31-42,    71-85.    89-. 00:    ii,    131,    13-.^, 

Ic3.  170-17;?,  219,  2J8,   247- .'51,  253,  25)-2liJ, 

336-414,    491-494;   iii,    148-100,  20J,  201,  204- 

211,229,  501,  r,(5;iv,  219--'42;  v,  81-83;  vii. 

V<8,    U9,  175.  283,  351,  375;  viii,    203;  x,  47, 

51,  52,  109,  115,  1;;8,  151,  152,  1.54,164,2,5-6, 

303,  326,  5J1-2;  see  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
Franciscan  Brothers,  v,91. 
Frangois  le  Corbeau,  a  Dakota  chief,  ix,  200, 

273  i75. 

Frank,  Capt. ,in  Black  Hawkwar.v,  28G. 

Frank,  Michael,    early  Kenosha   settler,  on 

Chctrles  Durkee,  vi,  67,  123;  miscellaneous 

references  to,  ii,  450,  «7,  471;  iii,  370-394, 

413,  415,  4i8,  V,  53-55,  340,  341,  313,  344. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  files  of  his  newspapers, 

V,  12,21,166;  letter  and  manuscripts  of,  x, 

403.  419. 
Franks,  Jacob,   early  Indian  trader,  iii,  24'?, 

250,  251,  253,  292;   vii,  2  9.  24r;  ix,  115-147, 

151,  155,  178,  1^9;  x,  90,  96,  98. 
Franquelins'  earlv  map  of  New  France,  ix, 

468;   X,  01-63,  300,  305-6,  310-312,  324-0,32^, 

333,  358,  36j. 
Fratney, ,  early  Milwaukee  publisher,  iv, 

270. 
Frazer,  William  C,  i,  127;  iv,  1S7. 
Freeman,  William  W.,  ix,  457 
Freight  rates  on  lakes,  in  1816,  i,  50. 
Frenier,     Franeoi.s,    Indian  interpreter,    ix, 

232,  255,  2o2. 
French  and  Indian  war.  iii, 211-222. 
French  boat  song,  v,  lOO.   • 
French  explorers,  early,  x,  281-'  80. 
French  forts,  early,  x,  5403,  307  STi. 
French,  V(  Iney,  early  Kenosha  lawyer,  iii, 

409;  ix,  4a 
Fries,  H.  W.,  ix,  444. 
Froiitenac,  CJtmt,  intendant  of  New  France, 

iii.  103,  119,124;  v, 15, 69, 70, 109, 112. 
Frontenacie,  or  Frmtenacky,  ix,  113,  llii. 
Frost,  Geor.i^e  L.,  ix,t31. 
Fry,  CjI.  Jacob,  in  l;lai'k  Hawk  war,  ii,  157, 

409;  X,  108,   171,  173,  175. 
Fry,  Uoi.  Jas.  B..  x,  173. 
Fry,  Joshua,  Swiss  interpreter,  viii,  441. 

Fuller,  ,  early  Pewaukee  settler,  i,  1  8. 

Fuller  &  Ray,  early  luinberm«u,  viii,  4J6. 
Fuller,  Mr.-!.  Deborah,  ix,  455. 
Fuller,  I-a'ic,    early   Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  459. 
Fuler,  Rev.  Joseph  C,  viii,  4J8,  477. 
Fuller,  Judge  S.  S.  N.,  ix,  406. 
Fulton,  George,  viii,  447. 
Funk's  block-hou^e,  vi,  411. 


Fur  trade  in  Wisconsin,  i.  26,  27,37,38,45- 
48,51.54,57.61,  100,  12-',  143,  144:  ii.  83,101- 
104,  107-117, 1.^0, 122, 1-.5-134, 141, 144, 149,  l.iO, 
101,  ir,G,l(.8-l70, 173, 174. 1'.iO,  191, 22(1,229, 230, 
i50, 2-.0,  .502;  ii,  2.  5, 19, 20, 5"x  201 ,  206, 2!1, 2 .6, 
231-231,  2  ,7, 238, 211. 24,!,  244,  210,  217. 2"i0, 251, 
2.'i3. 201  -27 1  127-t,  281 , 2.s-^.  -Js  (--'.fJ.  3  ':i  428;    i v, 

95-102, i50--:59,  i;o,  irs,  •ji;,;ii;.  -.h',-.  v,  i88, 

189,  :i'Xr.  vi,  lys.  ■2.i4.  -T-J.  -j;  .\  -Jiv.,  -.no,  JSS,  2SS, 
29i)-2!l3, 40 .'- 11 1 ,  430, 431;  v 1 1 , 1 ;  7, 20>'-20  i,  2^7, 
229,  235-250,  25  ;.  209--JSS,  34 i.  3 15,  :^4  ;,  347,  ■■i-il, 
3-)0,  ;357,  358,  80U-i02, 370,  379, 3  4-3S7, 391,  394, 
3  15,  400-10.'. 4');;, 413. 410-418, 474, 475;  viii, 53,. 
84,  207.  209,  210,217-232,  •J;}0. 240, 251,  :WJ,  371, 
370,385.330.390;  ix,  119,145-152,155.173,178- 
181,  192, 193,  215,  219,  222,  236,  -.'45,  247.  248, 250, 
2)3.  2.-,5, 280. 282-28^, 294, 295, 298-300, 319-321, 
3. '4. 39  J,  393 -400, 464- iOr. 


Gage,  Walter  B.,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, v.h,  39:3. 

Gagnier,  iVIadame,  bravery  of,  v,  146, 153, 187,. 
199, 

Gai?iii^r,  Re3istre,  k  lied  at  Prairie  du  Chien,. 
ii,  100-162, 167;  v,  140, 182, 199,202;  viii,  255.  ^j 

Gahen,  B..  earlv  lumb'^rmau,  viii.  404. 

Gaines,  Gen.  E.  P.,  U,  S,  A,,  viii,  266;  ix,  319; 
X,  151. 

Gale, ,  early  Juneau  county  clergyman, 

viii,  405. 

Gal:?,  Abraham  Rice,  ix,  434. 

(jale,  George,  Wiscons  n  writer,  iv,  385;  v, 
171;  vi,  15,21,224,407;  sketch  of,  v.i,  422. 

Gale,  John,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i,  138. 

Gale,  Lieut.  Levin,  at  Prairie  du  Caien,  v, 
245-254. 

Galena,  Illinois,  i.  75,76,81,85,95,96;  v,  203, 
2^5,289,317;  vi, 271-296;  x.  206,2^7. 

Galesvdle  university,  vii,  423,424. 

Galissoniere,  Governor  — -,  v,  114. 

G.illarno, ,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  iii, 

251, 

Galloway,  Joseph,  x,  409,  .':08. 

Game  in  Wisconsin. i,  L3.  74.  73:  ii,  489;  iii, 
147:  V,  159:  vi,  377,405,406;  vii,  195. 190. 199. 

Game. in,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  111. 

Gardenier.  Lisut.  J.  R.  B.,  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  v.  241-254. 

Gardner,  Palmer,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  460. 453,464. 

GarJner,  Prof.  Samuel,  ix.  443. 

Garland,  Gen.  John,  ii,  270-278;  v,  244,  250, 
278.  282, 2»3, 

Gar.ic  island,  x,  114. 

<Tarneau,  P.  H.,^n  Jean  Nicolet,  x,  41. 

G  II  nier,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  116. 

Garreau,  l<aihei-,  eaily  missionary,  iii,  101. 

Garretson,  Israel,  early  Galena  settler,  vi, 
277. 

Ga  riepy,  ,  early  Gresn    Bay  settler,  iii, 

212. 

G  irr.son.  James  and  Mary,early  Illinois  set- 
tlers, vii,  29i.  mi. 

Gary.  D„  v,  ^78, 

Gaiy,  Geortre,  ix.  387. 

Gaskell,  D,  C,  early  Kenosha  settler,  i  i,  418. 

Giston, ,  early  lumberman,  viii,  403. 

Gaston,  A ,  early  Walworth  couniy  clergy- 
man, vi,  471,475. 

Gases.  .lohn  P.,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  settler. 
11,116,122.150. 

Gitli.'T',  Nelson,  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  474. 

Gautl  ier,  Joseph,  x,49!^-9. 

Giuiier,  Charles  de  Vervil]e,ix,285. 

Giviu,  Kev.  Daniel,  x, 367, 50o-7. 

Gayarre,Ch<».l--,v,  121. 

Gear,  ('at  t.  H.  H.,x.266. 

Geff  n,  Peanesna,  early  Indian  trader,  iii, 
261-2:;3, 

Gehon.  C  f  t,  Francis,  'n  Black  Hawk  wf  r,  iii, 
50;  T,286. 
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Geisler,  Julius,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi,  1 13. 

Geineraye,  Sieur  de,  v,  67. 

Geneva.  VVahvorth  co  intv,  vi,454. 

Oeneva  lake,  vi.  453:  ix,.T-!. 

Gentil.I^aae  P.  P.,  v. i,  403. 

Gentry,  CiPt.  .Tum^^  H  ,  in  BKrk  Hawk  war, 

ii.  334,  33r,  3iS,  342.31.5-:i49,351,3  7,3r6.3D3, 

396,  4)-',  404;  iv,  34j,.3r4:  v,285;  vi,303;  vui, 

2Jtj,--i7J,2rr,-.iSi:  x,]93,  191, 19b. 
Geosrraph  cal  names  of  Wisconsin,  papers  on, 

1,110,116,119 
Geology  of  Lake  Superior,  vi,  156, 1.58, 159, 162, 

164. 
Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vi,  170. 
Georgi,  Isaac,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii,  409, 

410. 
George,  Jacob,  earlv  Madison  sjttler,  vi,380. 
Ger  ^,  Aniable  d^,  earl^r  Gr^en  Bay  settier,  iii, 

213,217,2  8.238;  vii,  i32  145,174;  x,43J-7. 
Germain,  Columbus,  ix.4J2. 
GermantowD,  viii,  3.^3, 391. 
GesaliH,  Jacob,  ix,  441. 
Gess.Cipt.  De  la,v,85. 
Giar.l,Bisil,ii,li8;  ix,  246, 28),  285;  x,  318. 
Gia  d  s  Cjulee,  ix,296. 

Giason, ,  an  eanv  teacher,  v,  332. 

Giasson.  Si-ur,  viii,  21  i. 

GibbssProf.  R   VV..x, 376, .38 1,387. 

Gibbon,  Jotiu,  vii,  4'59. 

Giibs.B.^nj  imin,  Jam^s  and  John  D.,  early 

Shebaygan  settlers,  iv,34J;  ix,3j3. 
G.bbs,  B.  F,  1.^,455. 
Gibson  &  Henuiag,  early  Hudson  setllers.iii, 

468. 
Gibson,  Capt.  George,  early  trip  to  New  Or- 
leans, vii,  407. 
Gib'sou,  John,  surrendered  by  Indians,  viii, 

i'37. 
Gidilings,  DaviJ.early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv, 

3!8,3.39. 

Gilbert,  Capt.  ,  early  biatman,  viii,  375 

Gilbert,  DaviJ,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  343, 

365. 
Gilbert,  Samuel,  V,  276 
Giles,  Dr. ,  early  W^al  worth  county  settler, 

vi,  471. 
Gihim,Lt.  C-il.  Jas.,x,17.5. 
G11I,B.  C.eaily  Walworth  county  settler,  vi, 

458, 
Gill._^J.,  early  Juneau  county  settler,  viii, 393, 

Gille=pie,   George,  early    Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,  464. 
Gill-^.spv,  J.  C  a  Wisconsin  writer,  v,  171. 
Gi  lett,  James  M.,ix,43.). 
Gihman,  Henry,  viii,  171, 172. 
Gihmn,  Mrs.  Caroline,  x.  ;382. 
Gilman,  John  C,  earl v  Watertown  settler,  iv, 

380. 
Gilman,  Rev.  Dr.  .Samuel,  x,.332,  383,388,  406 

414. 
Gillman,  W.W..earlv  Milwaukee  settler,  i,  131. 
Gilmor,  Robert,  i,  24;  x,  375,  380,i8l.38J,440 

412. 
Girneau,  Levi,  early  lumberman,  viii, 40). 
Gladwii,  Maj.  Henry,  commandant  at  De- 
troit, 1.33 
Glassc3ck,  L=eut.  G.  W..x,  170. 176. 
Gleason.  Lither,  early  Indian  trader,  vii,3J0, 

376,:385-387.  ... 

Glenn,  Robert,  X,  327. 
Glenn,  Robert.  Jr. ,  x,  .323. 
Gl ide,  a  Meuomonee  chief,  iii,  217, 236,  227, 266. 

2t,7. 
GodJard, ,  early  Indian  trader,  i,  23, 27, 38, 

48 
Godfrey,  Levi,  early  Racine  settler,  vi,  419, 423. 
Godfrey,  Thjma>,  early   Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,  451, 452. 
Godfroy. Francois,  prowess  of, iii,. 331  .332. 
Godiii,  Abraham,  a  vovageur,  vii,  :j5.',  360. 
Goodel',  virs.  Lavinia,ix,447. 
Goode  1,  William,  a  clergyman,  ix,  427. 
Good  Hope,  ix,  395. 


Gooding,  Capt.  George,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
v,  !4i. 

Go:)diiow, Lyman  and  E  W.,  early  Wauke- 
sha settler  ■;,  i,  137. 

(Jooirich,  Judge ,  early  Chicago  settler. 

ix,390. 

Goo  I  rich,  Joseph,  early  Milton  settler,  iv,  277, 
v,3n. 

Goo  Isell,  C.  M.,  earlv  Walworth  county 
S'ttler.vi,  4.56-458, 475." 

Goodsell,  Lewis  B  .early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi.  455,475. 

Goods  Ml,  Henry,  ill  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi,  112. 

Gonlon,  Lieut. ,  death  of  in  1763,  viii, 235. 

Gordon,  Lir-ut,  A  lam,  of  British  navv,  ix.  20 J, 

Go'rell, Lieut.  James, commandant  at  Green 
Bay  iu  1761-63,1,24;  vi.i,  218,  232-239;  x, 
289.  ' 

Gor.s  iae.  William  R. ,  ix,  432. 

G.iuld,  f  ib-rtv,  ix, 4i0. 

Gnirdain,  William,  early  Portage  settler,  vii, 

Gout,  Indian  remedy  for,  i,  54. 

Grafutn,  vii,411. 

Graham  &  Blossom,  early  Milwaukee  law- 
yers, iv,  257. 

Graham,  Capt.  Duncan,  early  Indian  trader, 
i'.  13M61,  166;  iii.  -.^71.  278;  viii.  53.  251;  ix, 
198,  199.  213-21  i,  2l9-23i.  23t,  24  >,  24),  246, 
253,  251-259,  2(4,  2t8-270,  279,  281,  298,  299, 
461.  4t,7:  X,  123,  127-132. 

Graham,  Col.  J.  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  iv,  353-381,  .39:3- 
477. 

Grais,  Sieur  de,  v.  77. 

Grand  Chute,  ii.  103. 

Grandfather  Bull  falls,  i.  121. 

Grand  Pr&.  Sieur  de,  v,  77. 

Grand  Puant,  Winnebago  chief,  x  103-109 

Grand  Rapid-!,  i  122;  iii,  4.38,^451;  vii,  ;353.338; 
viii.  372.  395  393. 

Grand  river.  Mich.,  viii.  211,214. 

Grand  Sierure,  a  Sioux  chief,  li,  144,193,502. 

Grand  Soldat,  x.  110. 

Grant. ,  eai'ly  Walworth  county  lawyer. 

vi.  472  ' 

Grant,  Commodore,  early  lake  navigator,  iii. 

Grant,  C  ithbert,  ix.  233,330:  x.  50.3. 

Gririt,  Maj -r  James,  in  old  French  war,  v, 

114 
Grant,  Capt.  John,  sketch  of,  iii,  ?9D-331. 
Grant.  John,  early  Juneau  county  pioneer. 

viii,  3  3.  334.  ' 

Grant  county,  i.  112. 
Grant's,  or  Two-sided  rapids,  Indian  name 

of.  i,  1?2 
Grant  rver,  ix.  299,300. 

G.atiot,  Mrs.  Adele  P..  narrative,  x,  261-275 
(rraliot,  C  ipt.  B..  i,  33  i  3.39. 
Gratijt,  Mai.  Charles,  ii.,  231;  x.  239-242. 26-3- 

204. 
Gratiot.  Gen.  Charles.  Jr..  x.  242-4.  257. 
Gratiot,  Col.  Charles  H..  x.  255,2.5-<. 
G  -atiot,  Edward  H.,  x.  255.  253.  490. 
Gratiot.  Col.  Henry,  i'.  33 i,  338.  339.  350:  vii, 

294.  295;  viii.  2fi6.   27-';  x,  186,   188-190,  209, 

235-2  iJ.  267-274.  493-5. 
Gratiot,  Henr,-,  Jr..  x,  253. 
Gratiot,  Cipt.  J.  P.  B.,  x,  183-88,  196,  203,24.3, 

24)-8.  2(j1,  274. 
Gratiot,  Stephen  H..  x,  2.58. 
Gratiot's  Grove,  x.  238.  245-219. 
Graitan.  Am  >s.  early  Keno.sha  settler,  iii,  379. 
Gratz.  Simon,  x.  .375  379.  .387.  417-18,  436.  44.5. 
Grivel.  Lo  lis.  or  Grnvell^',  early  Green  Bay 

settler,  iii,  21.';  x,  1.37.  133. 
Graverat,  Henry,  i,  55,  56. 
Graves  &  Mayers,  early  Milwaukee  innkeep- 

er.s,  iv,  25i. 
Graves.   Gaylord.    early    Walworth   county 

settler,  vi.  445,  463. 
Grave.s.  Orlo  B..  sKetch  of,  x,  474. 
Graves,  Z.  C,  early  t-acher,  v,:346. 
Gravier,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  117. 
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Gravier,  Gabriel,  on  Joliet's  map,  ix,  113, 114, 

110. 
Gray,  Capt,  x,134. 
Gray,  Alexander  T.,  early  Janesviile  lawyer, 

vi,  106. 
Gray,  Lieut.  Drakeford,  in  Sink-hole  battle, 

ii,'2ia-218. 
Gray  Eagle,  a  Winnebagi  chief,  v,  2 '7, 268. 
Gray.  Dr.   Harrmn,  eariy   V\  alworth  county 

settler,  vi,  453,  471. 
Gray.  Martin,  earlv  Mauston  settler,  viii,  287. 
Great  Stony  Uke.  ix.  161,  lt3, 191. 
Greeley.  Horace,  ix.416. 
Green,  Emerson.  k.Ued  in  Blar-k  Hawk  war, 

i,9.»;  i  ,351;  17,344,345;  vi,  414,415;  vii,  293; 

viii,277. 
Green.  Major  John,  v,  3 31;  vi,  137;  vii,  374, 404; 

viii,4.59. 
Green,  Thomas,  early  Fond  du  Lac  settler, 

iv,  187. 
Green,  Dr.  S.  A.,x,.397. 
Green,  W  ill-iam,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,390,39i. 
Green  Bav,  i,  21,  25,47,49-61.67,70,72,90,104. 

130;  ii, 8^913,103, 1^7, 4.i>i, 424, 4. 1.46'^, 491:  i  i. 

91,  95,  101,  101,  10-t,  T.i6.  liiO,  l.-iS,  i5i>,19.'i-2'5; 

iv,  89,  159-162,  172-174.  182.  1.-5,186,195.197- 

221,  226,227;  v,89,9 ',93, 102. 1 '0-112. 1  l.-i-l  17, 

15S,  1.59,  188. 190.  22.3--':3--.',  •.:.;.  ■J.".4.- 211   Vi):  vi, 

166, 167,169,224;  vii,  126-1  'J   ir,-,r,;    i:'.i.200. 

216-223.  22t-23l,2:i3-2)r.,-jr,i  -jiS.H  li,  t:iO,4-i7; 

viii,  1>8-194,  ;.00-22.3,  ■.i:-2-248,  2^7-:.0S,  :i:iit-31l , 

440;  ix,  112,  ll.i,  126. 127, 14.'.,  146. 261, 319-323, 

401-404;  X,  53,  60,  80,  83.90-141,237-290,363. 
Green  county,  i,112;  iii,4.'l-425. 
Green  Lake,  ix,  60,01, t, 6,7. ;  x.74. 
Greenough,  Chas.  P.,  x, 375,  439,447. 
Gregory,  Charles  Noble,  poem  on  S.  H.  Car- 
penter, viii,  107,  108 
Gregory,  John,  a   Wisconsin  writer,  v,  171; 

ix,  450. 
Gregory.  John,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,  388. 
Gri  iley,  John,  sketch  of,  viii,  454. 
Griffin,  Daniel,  Uelanson  and  Heuben,  early 

Walworth  C(  unty  settlers,  vi,  466. 
Griffin,  George  W.,  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii, 

479. 
Gnffln.  Joseph,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  446, 458. 
Grignon  &  Morrill,  early  mil  bu:lJers,  i:i,438. 
Grijnon,  Alex  .  sketch  of,  x,48t. 
Giignon,  Amable,  ip,193;  vii,  125,242,386. 
Grignon,  Antoine,x,.50o. 
Grignon.  Augu  tin.  ii.  ^■3, 103, 104, 108;  iv,  102 

361,186,205.237.238,217:  vi,  2.-0:  vii,  123, 166, 

178,  2  7,  239,  242,  244.  215.  -.^77,  347,  349,  351 ; 

viii,  207,2u9,vl0,217,22?-2.30.:iL3;  ix,;.94-297, 

299,401;  x,118,l37.139,2f-8-9. 
Grignon,  Augustin,  Jr.,  ^i  i,  227. 
Grignon,  Baptiste,  lii,  242  243. 
Grignon,  diaries,  i  i,  242,  243;  vii,  177,242,3(9. 
Grianon,  Chas.  A.,ii,  44:3;  ill,  294;  iv,  103;  viii, 

276. 
Grignon,  Domitelle.  x,  138. 
Grignon,  Georye,  iii,  2S4. 
Grignon.    Hypc4  te.  ill,  243,  £92;  vii,  475;  x, 

120,  138. 
Grignon,  John  B.,  vii,  177.  277.  475;  x,  138, 139. 
Griijnon,  Loui^,  iii.  242,  243  251,  !i70;  iv,   ]6j; 

vii.  2,'8.  235,   242,244,245,  277,  i7-i:   ix,  321; 

X,  90,  91,  9S,  100-108,   113,   115,  117,118,   121, 

124,  12.5,  l:;7.  137.  1.39,  140.  ' 
Grignon,  Paul,  vii,  385;  x,  13fi,  50.5. 
Gritrnon,  Perrische,  or   Periish,   iii.  i'08.   24i, 

269,  292;  vii,  177,  242.  347,  :35l;  x.  137,  139. 
Grignon.  Peter  B,  vii.  34:3.  475:  x,  113. 
Giignon.  Pierre,  Sr..  i:i,  195-295:  vii,  178,  217; 

viii,  209,  2i8:  ix,  210.  211.  2:J0-2i2,  246,  255, 

2C5,  270,  320;  x,  118,  137.  i:39.  2t8. 
Grignon.  Pierre,  Jr..  iii,  242,  243    252,  271,  274; 

vii.  177,  218.  242.  243,   271.  '<;77;  viii.   209,  218: 

ix.  223,  2,;8-<!30,  2.i2,  256,  258,  262,  264;  x,  137, 

140. 


Grignon,  Robert,  iii,  291,  295;  iv,  103,  188. 

Gii,gnon.  Ursula  M..  vii,  213,  244. 

Grignon  family,  v,  321,  3J5.  :-'53. 

Griynon's  trading  pobt,  iv.  176.il78:  viii,  376. 

Gr  swold.  Almon  W'.,  x.  375,  378.  366 

Griswold,  R.eve,  eariy  Watertown  setllar, iv, 

380. 
Grizzlv  Bear,  Menomonee  chief,  i,  69,  74;  ii, 

434;' iii,  269,270,284.294. 
Grob,  Jacob,  of  Swiss  immigrants,  viii,  417, 

419. 
Grouchy.  F.  N.,  v.,  278. 
Guardepie,  Alexia,  x.  139,  138. 
Guer.n,  Patrick,  ix.  4.52.  ; 

Guernsey,  Orrin,  i.^,  4.6. 
Guiarnas,  Chaplain,  x,  57.  304  .^.71.372. 
Guillroy,  Anton,  and  wife,  vi  i,  210. 
Guillroy,  Jean  B  ,  ix,  234-236,  242,  24:i,  254, 

264. 
Gundlach. 'Jacob,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii.  393,  394. 
Gunther.  Cnas.  F.,  x,  .376,  437,  446. 
Gustin.  Elder,  early  Monroe  county  settler, 

iv,  391. 
Guyori,  Antoine.  vii,  125,474.' 
Guinnett,  Button,  rare  autr  graph  of,  x,  377, 

381,  388,  398-9.  400,  4i6,  429,  430,  443. 
Gwynne,  Capt.  Thomas  P.,  iv,  179;  viii,  321. 


Hackett,   Abram,  early  Whitewater  settler, 

vi,  449. 
Hadley,  Richard,  eai  ly  Milwaukee  setiler,  iv, 

2-.6. 
Hse  tzel,  Isaac,  early  Indian  trader,  vii,240, 
■    475 

Haiaht,  Eliza,  early  t°acher,v.  331. 
Haiglit,  John  P.,  early  Milwaukee  settler, ii, 

479. 
Haldimand,  Gov.  Frederick,  iv,  25;    ix,  125, 

173,197. 
Hale,  — -,  killed  in  Black   Hawk  war,   ii, 

341,  352. 
Hale,  Benjamin  E.,  vi  i,4f4. 
Hale,  John  M.,  x. 376-387, 4:33-4, 447. 
Hale.  Samuel,  eaily  K^■nosha  settler,  ii,  457; 

lii, 232, 285, 408;  vii,  337;  vii, 455. 
Hale,  Seneca,  ix,  455. 
HHlL-Day,  Pottawattomie  orator,  vii, 326. 

Hall, ,  early  mis_-!iouary, v, 3S0. 

Hall  girls,  ca)ituied  in  Black  Hawk  war.  i, 

9.^99;  ii  3.38,3:39;  v,2  0:  vii, 294. 321, 32.', 4:0; 

viii, 271, 281;  x,  185, 190-192. 25.5-6,  i72-3 
Hall,  Augustus  O.,  in  Bar.^tow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112. 
Hall,  Davis,  &  Petigrew  massacre, x,  191-2. 
Hall.H.  B,x,390-1. 
hall,  J.  P.,  kills  Bcirrette,v,2,'^8 
Hall,  Lemuel,  early  Walworth  county  clergy- 
man, vi,  457-459, 471, 475 
Hall,  Lyman,  rare  autograph,    x,   331,  398; 

portrait,  396. 
Hall,  Quincy,  eai  ly  Sheboygan  settler,  iv,  .339, 
H[ill,  Keasin,  in  tiie  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,;341. 
Hill,  S.  C.ear.y  Whitewater  settler,  iii  4.9 
Ha  1,  T.  Dwight,  on  St.  Croix  county,  iii,  466- 

477. 
Halpin,  James,  early  Madison  settler, iv,  317- 

319:  x,70. 
Hambhu, Isaac, Sr., in  war  of  1812,iv,376. 
Ham  ell  n,  Loui.s,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  vii, 

132, 175. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Alex  ,x, 274-5. 
Hamilton,    Allan,  early    Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,  466. 
Hanii  ton,  Charles, early  Whitewater  settler, 

vi.  448. 
Hamilton,  Gov.  Henry,  expedition  of,  iii, 229- 

231;  vh,  172, 173. 
Hamilton,  Capt.  I.,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  v. 


Hamilton,  Isaiah,    early  Walworth 
settler,  vi,  465. 
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Hamiltou.Qen.  Jas.,x,381,  388. 

Hamilton,  Capt.  James  M.,iu  British  service, 

ix,  204. 
Hamilton,  Col.  W.  H.,viii.451. 
Hamilton,  Col.  William  S.,  in  Winnebago  and 

Black  Hawk  wars,  ii,  li8,  256,3i9,304,330, 

337,353,-;53.354,388,3S9,404;  iii,  60,  ^94.295, 

424;  iv.  108;  v,  28G.3I0-314,  317;  vi, 303, 404; 

vii,i92,293,378;  viii.'.'CO.  -76,278;  ix,  26,  27; 

X,  168, 109,171.207, 273, 274. 
Hamlin, , early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,  459. 

Hamlme, ,  in  French  war,  iii,  213, 239, 210. 

Hancock,  Jobn,  manuscripts,  x,  439. 
Hancock, Gen.  W.  S.,  ix, 372, 373, 317, 378. 
Hands,  The,  early  Walworth  cojnty  settlers, 

vi.462. 
Haney,  Be;  rr,  early  Dane  county  settler,  i, 

141;  vi, 348, 378;  vii,409:  x.49j. 
Hanford,Mr.s.  Abby,i.\-,436. 
Hanson,  John  H.,  on  Eleazer  Williams,  ii,  423, 

4C4;  VI, 310-332. 
Haia-ztl ly,  Airostin,  viii, .321. 
Harding,  Chester,  x,  239 
Har.liiig,  William  H.,  early  lumberman,  viii, 

400. 
Hardwick,  Moses,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  vii, 
^  38,211, 24.', 475;  ix, 401-404, 437. 

Hardy,  Capt. ,  x,  266. 

Harger,  Mr.-;.  Betsev,ix,450 

Hai  kt^lrhodes, ,  killed  in  Black  Hawk  war. 

Harkness  family,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tlers, vi,  4' 9. 
Harness,  Levi,  early  Rock  county  settler,  vi, 

417,418,420,4-27. 
Haruev,  Gen.  Wm.   S.,  early  army  offlcer, i, 

101;  h,2U;  viii, 309-311;  x,170. 
Harper  and  McGreer,  early  lumbermen,  iii, 

438. 
Harpole,  Robert,  exploit  of,  ii,  221. 
Harrington,  Perry  G  .early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,  453;  viii,  451. 
Harrington,  Riley,  early  Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,  459. 
Harris,  Caleb,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,454. 
Harris.  Capt  D.  Smith,  early  Galena  settler, 

vi,277;  vii, 377;  viii, 375. 
Harris,  James,  eai  ly  Galena  settler,  vi,  277, 

293. 
Harris,  James,  early  Racine  settler,  vii,  335. 
Han  is,  Capt.  \V.  L.,v,2,:6. 
Harridon,Capt. ,  iu  Black  Hawk  war,vi, 

405 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  portrait  of,  x,  389-390; 

autograph  of,  893. 
Harrison, Lieut.  J.  M..x,  169. 176. 
Hanison.  Gen.  Wm.  H.,  ii,91, 105, 107;  iii,^09- 
311 ;  iv,370-374;  viii,26.j;  ix,130,  131;  X,  389- 

390. 
Hariisse,  Henry,  map  discovery  by, vii,  121, 

122. 
Hart,  Fdwin  C,  early  Kenosha  sett'er,iii,396. 
Hart.  John, rare  autoaraph  of , x, £81, 398, 399, 

406.425;  portrait  of,. 39 1-2. 

Harteau,  Mrs. ,  x,  140. 

Hartland,ix,63. 

Hartwe  1,  Daniel  and  Phipps,  early  Walworth 

county  settlers,  vi,  45.!. 
Harvev.  :Mrs.  Cordel  a,  vi,  76, 78. 
Harvey,  Gov.  L.  P.,  iii, 418;  v,48,317;  vi,89;  ix, 

418. 
Hafvey,  Solomon,  early    Walworth    county 

settl  r,vi,45';,464 
Haseltine,  Ira  S., sketch  of  Richland  county, 

i.  107. 
Haskell,  Harrison  S.,  ix,  431. 
Haskell.  Job,  ix,  4H. 
Haski  IS,  Charles  H  .  viii,  .362. 
Haskins,   R   W.,  article  on  Winnebago  le- 
gends, i,  86. 
Hastings,  Samuel  D.,  iv.  S84,  385;  vi,  67,  66; 

vii,  400;  ix,  410-412,  x,  306. 


Hatch,"  ,    early  Oconomowoc    settler,  i. 

138. 

Hatch,  A.  W.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 
2.56. 

Hathaway,  Joshua,  Sr.,  ix,  367,  .370. 

Hathaway,  Joshua,  paper  on  Indian  names,, 
i,  116-118:  references  to,  iii,  438;  iv,  258, 
275;  vii,   ;i59. 

Hathaway,  Mary  D.,  x,  441. 

Hathaway,  Mrs.  Wm.,  x,  375,  431,  441. 

Hawes,  Davis,  early  Juneau  county  settler,, 
viii.  391. 

Hawes,  Morris  F.,  earlv  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  448. 

Hawks,  N.  P.,  early  Milwaukee  inn-keeper, 
iv,  2.")7. 

Hawk-mau-ne  ga,  or  Spoon  DeKauray,  viii, 
54. 

Hftwley,  ,  killed  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 

341,  352. 

Hawley,  Abel,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv 
258,  ^66. 

Hawley,  Charlas  T.,  ix,  414. 

Hawley,  Cyrus,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  i 
128,   131;  iv,  28,  266. 

Hawthorn,  James,  early  Green  county  set- 
tler, vi,  402,  403,  409-413. 

Hayes,  President  R.  B.,  and  wife,  visit  to 
Wisconsin,  ix,  418-420. 

Hay  pee-dan,  a  Sioux,  vi,  201. 

Hazel  Green,  or  Scrabble,  v,  317;  vi,  293, 
21)4. 

Hazieton,  JohnF.,  ix,  90. 

Head,  Orson  6.,  vii,  466. 

Heald,  Mrs. ,  x,  11.3. 

Heart  Praine,  vi,  449. 

Heath,  Dr.  James,  early  Rock  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4:2,  4i'4. 

Heavey,  James,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
viii,  3a  1 -.392. 

Hebron,  vi,  477. 

Hedges,  Jos    H.,  x,443. 

Heide,  Henry  C,  early  Sheboygan  county 
settler,  iv,  341. 

Helena,  on  Pine  Bend,  v,  2C0. 

Helm,  Capt.  Linai  T.,  and  wife,  at  Chi- 
cago massacre,  vii,  3.8.  313. 

Helmer,  C.  D.,  clergyman,  ix,  431. 

Heminway,  Dr.  A.  A.,  ear.y  Walworth 
county  settler,  vi,  4o4,  466,  471. 

Heminway,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  eaily  Walworth 
cciuntv  settler,  vi,  4.50. 

Heiul.Hk  island,  Indian  name  of,  i,  122. 

Heui|isieail.  U  ipt.  ,  on  Taylor's  expedi- 
tion in  1M4  ii,  2:1. 

Hempstead,  Charles  S.,  x.  251. 

Hempstead,  Edwnrd,  x,  213. 

Hempstead,  Meph^n,  x,  243. 

Hempstead.  Wihiam,  li,  33l;  x,  266. 

Henderson,  Dr. ,  early  Walworth  county 

•   settler,  vi,  471. 

Hendiiuk,  Ho  (anon  V..  a  Stockbri'lge  chief, 
ii,  4lLi,  420,  4i3;  iv,  303,  305,  3.;6,  3;7;  vii,  215, 
221. 

Hendricks,  Abuer  W.,  a  StockbriJge  chief, 
iv.  327. 

Hendricks,  Dennis,  a  Stockb: id ge  chief,  iv, 
.■i05,  326, 

Hennepin,  Louis,  i,  C6;  iii,  107,  108,  110,  130; 
vi,  181;  X,  235-6. 

Henni.  John  Martin,  archbishop  of  Milwau- 
kee, ix,  461. 

Henning,  Ben.  O.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 
ll.>,116. 

Henning.  J.  O.,  early  Hudson  settler,  iii,  468. 

Henry,  Alexander,  ear.y  Inuiin  trader,  i,  46. 

Henry,  David,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
v.ii;391. 

Hem  V,  Gen.  .Tames  D.,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
d. 354-353,  33.',  393  43;  iv,  184,  316;  v,  259, 
316;  vi,  40>;  vii,  3i6,  344.  350:  vi  i,  272,  281, 
281,312;  X,  1,59-103, 169,  171,  175,  190,200.5:10. 

Henry.  Capt.  v\  iliiaiu,  early  Mineral  Point 
settler,  ii,4S8;  v,  1.57;  vi,303. 
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Herbin,  Capt.  Louis,  at  Mackinaw,  viii,  211, 
212. 

Herniman,  G.  and  W.,  early  Juneau  county 
settlers,  viii,  379 

Heron,  James  E  ,U.  S.  A.,  vii, 223,241. 

Herr;ck,EJward,x,44-'. 

Herriek,  K^'V.  L.,  early  Monroe  county  clergy- 
man,! v.  391. 

Hesli,  William  R  ,  early  Waukesha  county 
settler,  iv,  274;  ix.436. 

Hess.  Thomas,  ix,  452. 

Heubschmaan,  F.,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 
iv,  106,  lor. 

Heuslon,B.  F.,x, 366, 367, 505-7. 

Hewes,  Jos.,  rare  autograph,  x,  381, 398;  pow- 
der sent  to  N.  Carolina,  40.i. 

Hewett,  Christopher,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  461. 

Hewetf,  Joseph, early  Juneau  county  settler, 
viii,  395. 

Hev\itt,Dr. .early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

258,^80. 

Hewlett,  Jos<»ph,  a  pioneer,  viii,  385. 

HeylanU,  Amasa,  early  Watertown  settler,  iv, 
380. 

Heyward,  Thomas,  Jr.,  rare  autograph,  x, 
381,  3;8,  393-9,  406,  430,  431;  revolutionary 
song, -405-6. 

Hev wood, , lance  corporal,  ix,  228, 229, 245, 

S56,2o5. 

Hibbanl,  Elias  H.  and  George,  early  Wal- 
worth county  settlers,  vi,  460, 475. 

Hibbai  d.  Ma  j.  \V.  B  ,  ix,  3S3. 

Hickcox.Gen.  G.  W.,  early  Iowa  county  set- 
tler, iii,  19;  iv,]81. 

Eiek.ing,  William,  on  Black  Hawk  war,  vii, 
314. 

Hickman,  C=»pt.  Llewellyn  H.,  at  Ft.  Craw- 
ford in  18.8,ii,2;9;  vi,263,3j5. 

Hick<,  Elias,  eariy  Walworth  county  settler, 
vi,  459. 

Higby  L.  J.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv,  256, 
261,264. 

Higginbothnm,  Alex.,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
ii,  349, 352, 369,  380, 3S2,  :383, 386. 387. 

Highton, ,iu  BlacK  Hawk  wai-, ii,.343. 

Higley,  O.  N.,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i, 
137. 

Hill,  Dr.  Allen,  in  Black  Hawk  AVar,  ii,  349, 
370,373;  iv,87. 

Hill, Thomas, early  Marlison  settler,  vi, 381. 

Hill, Thomas  W.,earlv  Walv.'orih  couaty  set- 

(   tier,  vi, 458;  ix, 431, 435. 

Hi.l,Uiiah,  early  Juneau  county  settler,  viii, 
393, 399, 400. 

Hilton,  Joseph,  early  lumberman,  viii, 403. 

Hiiier,  Wil  iani  H.,  !X,44S. 

Hinton,  George,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
viii,  379. 

Histoiical  societies,  uses  and  value  of,  1,14, 
15. 

Hitchcock,  Major  A.  E.,  U.'  S.  A.,  vii,  395, 
398. 

Hitcncock,  Hiram,  X.  375, 436. 

Hoard.  Capt.  Robert  O,  iii  Black  Hawk  war, 
ii, 334. 337,341, 31.3.3. 3,  3J5,3j6,  378,  380,  331, 
390,39:, 488;  x,20i. 

Hobait  Gen.  H.  C,  ix.440. 

Hobbs,  J.  seoh,eaily  Kenosha  settler, iii, 407. 

Hocquart.  M..  v,  107, 108. 

Hodge,  Jchn,  eai  ly  lumberman,  viii, 404. 

Ho  lges,Rev.  R.  M.,  viii,  63. 

Hodgson,  John,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  445. 

Hceflinger,  Carl,  ix,452. 

Hcetedmg,  Peter,  early  navigator  of  Lake 
Wiimebago.i,  106. 

HofiEmin,AVeudell,  early  Sheboygan  settler, 
iv,310. 

Ho?.s  introduced  in  Walworth  county,  vi,  451, 
458, 4(i5. 

Hoisington, Samuel  T.,  ix,4.59. 

Hoi  len, Edward  S.,  on  C.  C.  Washburn,  ix, 
360-363. 


Hoklen,  Jas..  early  Walworth  county  settler, 
vi,4J4;  X, 474, 475. 

Holden,  •losepn,ix,445. 

Holden,  Nathan,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tlor, vi,  454. 

Hole-in-ihe-Day, a  Chipp(»wa  chief,  ii,l.')6;  iv, 
245,240;  v, 376, 3:4, 3^7,  39J,400,  403,  405,413, 
416, 

Hole-in-the-Day,the  younger,  v,  392,399,402, 
406,408. 

HoJliushead,  William, early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  416. 45J. 

HolHnbeck,  B.  F.,  ix,450. 

Hollman,  P^ederick,  vii,  467. 

Holly,  Alinson,  sketch  of ,  x,  487. 

Holmes,  Maj.  Andrew  H.,  at  Mackinaw,  ix, 
19.3,260;  x,  409,500. 

Holmes,  A.  T.,  a  pioneer,  vi,  477. 

Holmes,  Charles,  early  lumberman,  viii,  492. 

Holmes,  John  W.  and  Thomas,  early  liock 
county  settlers,  vi.  422, 4^7,4^8. 

Hulines,  Rev.  Mead,  a  Wisconsin  writer,  v, 
172. 

Holton,  ,  early  Green  Bay  teacher,  vii, 

228,  ^^41. 

Holton,  Edward  D.,  early  Milwaukee  set- 
tler, iv,  253-285, '^89. 

Homes,  .iohn  C.,ix,439 

Honey  Creeli^,  ix,  4-!,  66, 08, 69. 

Honey,  wild,  viii,8S;j. 

Honore,  Louis,  Indian  interpreter,  ix,  228, 229, 
248,249,260,2(32,2  4,  £71. 

Honorie, T., Indian  interpreter,  vi, 913. 

Hood,  John,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  347, 349,. 
370,413,488. 

Hood,  Wi  ham,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 
384. 

Hooe,  Major  A.  S  ,  U.  S.  A.,v,  273;vii,350, 
358, 373. 3S7. 

Hooe,  Emilie  R.,ix, 465-467. 

Hooper,  William. rare  autograph  of,x,381. 

Hoo-tchoop,  (or  Hoo-tschope),  or  Four  Legs, 
a  Winnebago,  v,  96. 

Hopkins.  Lieut. ,  x,  134. 

Hopkios,  B.  F.,  vi,71. 

Hopkins,  E!viii,i.'^,450. 

Hopkins,  J.  C.,viii,4j2. 

Hopkins,  John  E.. early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  46  4. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  x.  39°. 

Ho-DO-ko-e-kaw,  a  Winnebago  "queen,"  v, 
297;  vi.  224. 

Hoppin.R  chard,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tlor, vi,  443. 

Horicon,ix.50,51,60,(;5,66,71,367. 

Horn.F.  W.,ix,  369.413,418. 

HorLcr,  John  S.,  ii,  30-^  a04,  306-308;  iv,  187; 
vi,  4i9. 

Hort  m, ,  pioneer  settler  of  Hortonville, 

ill,  484. 

Hortou,  Thomas,  x,  3?9. 

Hortonville,  Outagamie  county,  iii,  484.485. 

Hosmer,  George  and  Henry,  pioneers,  vi,  477. 

Hosta,Sieur  l>'.,v,  (7. 

Hotchkiss,  R.  H.,  viii,  473. 

Hou'<htON,  Jacob,  on  ancient  copper  mining, 
viii,  140-151. 

H oughtons.  The,  early  Walworth  county  set* 
tiers,  vi,4"4. 

H<->ull,  Houlle  (or  HouIp),  Joseph,  early  Green 
Bay  settler,  ii,24.',24^;  iv,433:  x,13-<,139. 

Hnulrieh.  Pierre,  early  Green  Bay  settlei-,  iii, 
242 

Howard,  Gov.  Benjamin,  of  Missouri, ii, 205, 
203.  2 19,^1  .',-,'2;. 

Howard,  John  G.,x,  442. 

Hou'ie,  Leonard,  in  Barstow"s  cavalry,  vi, 
112. 

Hovey,  Thomas,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  458. 

Hovvaggshikee,  an  Ottawa  chief,  vii,  407. 

Howard,  Major ,  in  British  service,  ix.20S. 

Howe,  C>1.  James  H.,ouEleazer  Williams, 
▼1,339-341. 
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Howe,  Solomon,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

386. 
Howe,  Timothy  C  U.  S.  senator,  vi,  79,  339- 

341:  vii,439;  ix, 311, 387. 
Hov,  Dr  P.K  ,on  fabrication  of  copper  tools, 

vi  i.  109-173;    references  to,  iii,  188;  vii,88; 

i.\,  6i. 
Hovt,  Avery.   Ben..   Ben.    Jr.,  Gilman    and 

RimoQ,  early  VValwoith  county  settlors,  vi, 

464. 
Hoyt,  J.  S..  early  lumberman,  viii,  402. 
Hovt,  Dr.  OLis  ix,  Sib. 
Hu'bbai-d, ,  early  Racine  settler,  ii,  456; 

ill.  373. 
HubbarJ.Belah,  on  sigtiiftjation  of  mounds, 

vii,  92. 
Hubbird.  Gordon  S.,  eaily  ChicasT  settler, 

V,  21(5;  on  Blaclt  Hawk  war,  vii.  336,341. 
Hubonrd,  Harvey  E.,  early  La  Crosse  settler, 

iv,  38f;,387. 
Hubbe  1,  Capt. ,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

iv,  -'ra. 
Hiihb-ll.  Levi,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

l.'ii;  vii,  .53,4-.4. 
Hud  l,Th  >nias  R.,on  Henry  S.  Haird,  vii,440. 
Hudson,  St   C  oix-  couiitv,  li,  4S4;  lii,  466-477. 
Hiids  in  BiyCMupany,ix  29-!,3l8. 
lluebseliniann,  Francis  ix,  44  i. 
Huff,  Mrs.    C  iHrles,    early   Juneau   county 

teaclier.  viii.  393. 
Hughes.  William,  early  Juneau  county  set- 

tl-r,  viii,  333, 3J4.     ' 
Hugunin,  (ieu.  Daniel,  early  Kenosha  settler, 

iii,  3;}0. 
Hiiffunin.  Peter  D..  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii, 

37::!,  384. 
Huisconsin.  a  Sac  and  Fox  chief,  iii,  504;  ix, 

K'3. 
Hull.  Rev.   ^Ir.   ,  early  Kenosha  clergy- 

maii,  li.  4r„s. 
Hull.  L  in!i--l.  i-arly  Mihvaukeae  clergyman, 

iv   -..-.s  ■,',■,'  j.Sii. 
HuI.Pm  iv.is-.iUO. 

Hull,  W.liiam,  ix.  387,413-416,461.4:2. 
Humble,  Capt. ,  early  Milwaukee  settler. 

iv,  a6i. 
Hume,  .John  P.,  vi.  146.  ix,  461. 
Humes  &  Beekvvith,  early  lumbermen,  viii, 

406. 
Humes'  ferrv,  Rock  river,  vi.  369,43?,  434 
Humphrev,  .Tames  and  Joseph,  early    Wal- 

w.aili  cuumv  settlers,  vi.  448. 
Huniiihi.y,.  Cnarles,  x,  389,508. 
HuMt,  Dr.  ,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  471. 
Hunt,  Benson,  early  Galena  settler,  vi,277. 
Hunt.  Col.  H.  I.,  a  Detroit  pioneer,  viii,  SOi. 
Hunt,  Dr.  John   W..  on  G.  R.  McLane,  ii,  58; 

references  to,  v,  39,45,171. 
Hunt,  Lieut.  8.  W..  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  241,263. 
Hunt.  Wilson  P.,  Rocky  mountain  explorer, 

iv,  97,9-1. 
Hunt,  Wdliam,x,  .390-397. 
Hunter,  Edward   M..  on  Governor  Barstow, 

vi, 93-109;  sitetch  of,  vi  i.  472. 
Hunter,  George,  e^rly  Walworth  county  set- 
*'  tler.vi,  447. 
Huntpr.Jabez  H.,ix,447. 
Huntley,  Rev.  E.  D.,  oa  S.  H.  C.irpenter,  viii, 

93. 
Huntley,  R  ,  e" rly  lumbTman,  viii,  405. 
Hurlburt,  H.  H.,  on  early  Racine,  vii,  58 
Hurofi,or  Wyandcjtte.  ladians,  iii,  97,98,125- 

1-.28,212;  v,80, 100;  vii  ,  101. 
Hustis,  John, early  .wilwaukee  settler,  iv,  267, 
Hustisford,    foraierly  Rock  liver  rapids,  i, 

10';  vi,l>,7. 
Hutchins,  Thomis,  early  geographer,  i, 33,  .38. 
Hutchinson,  C.  I  ,  &  co.,eariy  Kenosha  mer- 
chants,iii, 4  7. 
Hutchii.'-on,  James  and  Jehn,  early  lumber- 
men, viii,3S4. 
Hutchinson,  William  T., viii, 452. 
Hyatt, ,eaily  Green  Bay  settler,  x,  139. 


Hyde,  Thomas,  early  Jimeau  county  settler, 

viii,39l,39J. 
Hyde,  Warner, ix,45->. 

Hyer,  Divi.l,early  Midi^on  set'ler,  viii, 453. 
Hyer.G^orjre.territorifil  printer,  etc.,  ii,  318; 

vi,lJ6, 1.50,37(5,377;  vii,41;  ix,4ll. 
Hver,  Capt.  Joseph  K.,  vi,  141;  x,480. 
Hyer,N.  K,on  A/.talan.  ix.  100. 
Hvn 'S,  George  W.  and  William, early  Galena 

settlers,  vi,  274, 291. 
Hyott,  Pii-q  ie,eaily  Green  Bay  settler,  iii, 

242;  see  Brisque  and  Yout. 


Idol.eirlv  Indian, found  in  Wisconsin,  ii,  11. 

I'.-s.Capt  un  Klij  ih,  x,  lti9, 175,  176. 

llliuois  ciuniry, early  French  commandants 

I  liu'oi'-'',eiu'iy  settlement  of,  vii,  297-34 1,475. 

Iliino  s:  or  Isle  aux  Noix,  Indians. i, 34;  iii. 136, 
1-8.151,1.59.100,11,3. 

Illinuij,  or  Outre  aise,  river,  ix,  113, 1 15. 

Inde,  Riviere  D\  or  Turkey  rii^er,  ix,  207, 210, 
2i8. 

Indian  clnrac*eristics, customs, etc..  i, 70,81, 
81:  ii,145.  179-194:  iii,  141-147:  v,  7'9,  83,  99, 
1-'3,1-.'5,13),  131,139,  154.  l-,«.2  3;  vi,  171,  172, 
177-179. 198,  -,'1  .'-215:  vii,  lli:3,  V.)5. 1'.iti,  19'.»,  200, 
22t,2i5,-'3r,2C5,2u6,3a4,3.'5;  viii,  171,186;  ix, 
3L».'-32i;  x,2:<0-l. 

Indi.m  nomenelatura.i,  110,  116,  119,  iii,  290, 
292,;3:37,4-.'8:  vi,  164,  181,419,424,450. 

Indian  trade, see  Fur-  trade. 

Indian  troati-s,  17115,  at  Greeavilie,  v,411; 
1804,St  l.-ni-.i!, '.11,112;  viii,2o5;  i>c,  1.30, 131; 
x,3.'r.:  ISi.-,.  I'm:!  .y;-  d^s  bioux,ii.  2.2,  2  3; 
x,  213;  IM".,  Sprint?  Wells,  v,  414;  X,  ^3i; 
lS16,St.  Linis,ii, 91,92;  ]816,Fort  Harris 'U 
(■/)  v,4i4;  18-20.  St  Mane  (cunference)  v,37l, 
3S9.410-416;  1821--2,  Green  Bay  (N.  Y  In- 
dians wiih  Menoniouees)  viii,  33"',:;36,  33S; 
1825,  Praiie  <;u  Cliien,  ii,  153;  v,r..'3.39l;  viii, 
2-.2;  H^7,  Unit"  (les  .Morts.ii.l'it;, 431;  v,  179, 
225;  viii,:i4l;  1S29,  I'rairie  du  Cliien,  v,  153; 
X,  2.".0~1,  ','70;  1K3I.  Wasliiruton  (Menom- 
onees),  vii  ,:51-'-3;  18.3-2. Rockl  1  ind,  i',  M% 
284;  v,3i)S..'il",l:  vi,;diC.,  307;  x,  10'5;  18!3,  Chi- 
cago, iii,  17;  l>3i.  Cedar  Point,  iv,  10-1,193; 
vii,l7r,3JS:  lt-3i,F'rt  Winnebago,  viii,  318- 
319,  370,  407:  ls37.  Washington  (by  Gen. 
Do4ge),  v.3r4,393,334;  l8,8,Lake  Poygau, 
viii, 2-27--231, 3.17,407. 

Inilian  wars  in  Wise  )nsin, see  Wisconsin. 

Indians, origii  of, iv,  117-151;  x,  27u-7. 

Ingrahan,  Arthur  B.,  early  legislator,  vi,  395. 

Ing.aham,  E.  D.,  x,  443 

Inman,  John,  early  Rock  county  settler,  vi, 
417. 

Insane  hospital,  state,  vi,  107. 

lola,  Waupaca  county,  iii,  485,  486. 

I-ome-tah,  a  Menomonee  chief,  iii,  227,  269, 
272,  2S4,  2E4;  iv,  62,83.10.';  x,  497-4  9. 

I  .wa  county,  i,  1i:i,  ii,  i.39;  iv,  211,212;  ix,C9. 

Iowa  riv.-r,  ix.239. 

Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  i,  32.  .38,  ii,  153;  iii,  125, 
1-27;  V,  78-93,  111:  via,  288,289. 

Iron  cascade,  iii,  491. 

Iron  ore,  in  northeastern  W^isconsin,  iii,  490, 
491.493-495. 

I  on  Ridg^.  Polge  county,  iii,  495. 

Iionton,  viii,  3S3. 

Iriquois  Indians,  v,  66.  67,  70,  72,  78,  108,109, 
113,12t;  viii, 204;  ix,117. 

Iiwia,  Alexander,  iii,  294;  viii, 309,. 340. 

Irwin.  Al-xander  J.,  early  Green  Bav  settler, 
iv,  165, 186, 187;  vi.   396;  vii,  241,2-.3-256,46--.. 

Irwin,  Judge  Davi  1,  i,  1-27;  ii,  300;  iii,  425; 
iv,  187;  V,  372;  vi,378,  379,446,  447;  vii,  368, 
399. 

Irwm,  Francis  P.,  ix.4l3. 

Irwin,  Maltliew,  early  judge,  iii, 245. 

Irwin,  Maj.  Matthew,  vii,  222,  2u9-283, 475.       1 
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Irwin,  Robert  earl. ^On-enBavsetaer,  iv, 
105,18-,  vn,^oo.  ^*'''^'''','       '    ,,   ..  settler, 

251,^7  ;  IX-    3^-^, 
Ir\\ii,SnnLirl,v  1,  ~-n. 
Is  am.  Ei.Mh,  IX.  4«9. 
I-hmi,  WiUard.vm,  4o3. 
Islo  Cantor,  in  Ureeii  Bav,  i- 43  4o 
Isle,  Ue  r,  early  map  ot,s,  3Uj-o. 


Ja-ba  ge-zhick,  a  Chippewa  orator,  iii,  357- 
Jalkson,  early  Lake  Michigan  schooner,  Ix, 
Jal'Ln,  "  General,"  a  negro    ix,  430. 
JacKson,  Alonza  B.,  viii,4_6,46.. 
5ackso";j^irh,eady'5^koshsettler.iv,10.; 

J^ckS  Judge  Mortimer  M.,  eul^gf  on  T. 
P  Burnett  ii,  3  3;  noiiee  of,  i.'i,  -^7,  re 
TponseaT  Washburn  memor.al  services, 
3  5;  eJucational  efforts  of,  ^-  500-1- 

Jackson,  S.  U.,  early  Monroe  county  settler, 


Jacolis,"john,  iii, 942, 494 

Jacobs  J.  B.,x,  139. 

Jacobs,  J.  B.,  sr.,  x,  136,  133.  ^ 

Jacobs,  vVm.  H.,  Sketch  ot,  x,436-.. 

SI:  Dr!-Id;au.'at^  Prairie  du  Chien,  ii, 
jimes-'^Thomas  P.,  early  Indian  trader,  vii, 

Jam^^t^,'^YiIut    John,  killed  at  Mackinaw  in 

Ja^Sneluylv-^V  J^^f^lJ;;  settler,  iv, 

jfnts'j'hiu  tally 'jauesvTlie  settler,  vi,433. 

Jane.sv,ll-,  vi,  42J-135;  v'h,370 

Jan-<-en,  Elward  H  ,viii, 4)^458. 

jlnuary,  Thomas   A.,  ea>ly   Galena  setlL^r, 
vi.-.7o,:-'90;  vii,  290  . 

Jefferson  county,i,113;  ^i, 139.4.7. 

JefEeisni,  town,  vi, 477;  vii,4U. 

Jefferys' map,  X, 63, 300-1, 323-i. 

Jeffreys  U^.l  V.,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii.  393, 3'J9._ 

Je™k 's^  Maf  Thonms^:  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
ii, 315  319,367,368,370,372;  vi,402,410,  x,183, 

Jenkinsfwarren  L.,  early  legislator    vi,336. 
jinnings,  Benj  uum,  early  Walworth  county 

J^nTy'BuIl  faUand  rapids,  Indian  names  of. 

JenVv,'  r'eter,  early  New  Glarus  settler,  viii, 

Jefo.n?Orrin. early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  457, 

Jefv^'s!  w'auam^early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

Je!u:t  missionaries  in  the  northwest,  paper 

Je^^uit  nflsionary,  killed  at  Butte  des  Morts, 

Jem.e'Homme,  a  Fox  chief,  ix,  217,  218,  238, 

240, -^4 1, 280, 28 1. 
Jewett,  MdoP.,  sketchof,  x,484 
Jilson,  Jon  B., early  Ksnoiha  settler,  ui,  418, 

V.364.  .     ^,„ 

Joe.a  Mf^nomonee,  ix,4J7.  ... 

Jogaes,  Father,  early  missionary,  m,  93,  99, 

J^ii2^-l^^^-untysettler,viii, 

Johnson,  rapt.  Alexander,  in  Black  Hawk 
war,  viii,  315. 


Johnson,  Abi_h3us,  early  Walworth  county 
Johnson! C.' A., early  Wisconsin  artist,  iv,  30, 

82,  113. 
Tnhnsou  Esan,vi,410;  vu,295. 
j"hnl"n;  'Squil-e,  early  Walworth  county  set- 

John''soV;,G'^orge,  early  Brown  county  settler, 
jJi:n^^,^S^;i.^k:i^^s.vi,  272^274^75,279,280- 
J^^l^?}!:i£!^^^-:i^uty  settler, 
Jc^il!sou,'  Joha,  a  Chippewa  interpreter,  iii, 
Jminson,  John,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv, 

T  i^h.won  Tohn  W  early  Prairie  du  Chien 
■^tetiler;  fi?n5,  116,  122,  130,149;  vi,235,2J6; 

J'S'5''^'t^*'!';''vn'.'K'''lS^lI'^ 

Jolin'^'''i'i'TL'ini't"l'iv,'t'.".i-..v''\Vulcrtown  settler, 

iv,3^0;'vi.  13b;  ix,loO.' 
Johison,Uol   William, IX. 438.  .. 
Johnson, Sir  William,  i,  26;  vu,  114,118;  ix, 

JohiVsml'  William  W.,  a   Menoraonee  iuter- 

J.Eou'.Yieut.  Albert  Sydr,ey,x  170 
Joiinstou,  Lieut.  Alexander, U.  S.  A.,vui,3,3, 

Johnston, Georg ', v, 413. 415;  vi:i, 84. 
john'ton  JohuTeu-ly  India,,  trader,  v  416 
Johnston,  Mis.  John,  bravery  ot,  v,  413,415, 

Johnstone,  Chevalier  Alexander  de,  vii,  141, 

115,474;  viii,  82  . 

Johnstoun,  Kock  county, vi,42o 

•'^iis^^n^im^^e.^'M^^vaifr'v'tlS 

202';  his  map  of  New  France,  ix,  24,  lOo,  111- 

To\les  Col   , Indian  agent, iv,  104, 

j;^;;^-"!—,  eaily  Green  Bay  clergyman,  v, 

Joiies,Ben.iamin,ix,460,461. 

Jones, Col  C.  C,  7d,  vii,  89;  x,3.6,38,,  42j-7, 

433, 445. 
Jones,  Davil  W.,ix,441.^_ 

:i^;;e-''t^l  V^S^  &e^egsxe  to  congress 
"'^;^^umcl^an:i8  5;ii,30,>  3.4,305,3  3; 
,n  Black  Hawk  war,  111,  3o8  409;  v  28o,3i3, 
3:4-  vi  •-71   374;  viii,28j;  x,89,229,25(. 

^^t^nZl'l^-n,  early  Walworth 
county  settlers,  vi.41S  .. 

Jones,  vtilo,  i.  131 ;  vi,  427,  477;  vii, 4  0 

lones  Admiral  t'aul, sword  of,x,403. 

Jones',  Peter,  missionary  to  Canadian  In- 
dians, i.  Ill- 

Bay  settler,  ill,  24i,2o3;  \u, 177,^^,41,,  ix, 
Jcf  n-.i  in',' Madeline,  wife  of  Eleazer  WUliams, 


Jov ,'  Nath  in.  sketch  of,  x,488. 

Judl,  Stoddard,  early  Beaver  Dam  settler, 

Judiciary  of  Wisconsin  in  1837-8,1,127. 
JunLau.Ld,mon  e.rlvMlwankee settler,  1. 
97,130-134;  ii,  13,43.101,  10*^,  4ob,  111,  19,  2U, 
'Al,  4.8;  IV.  164.  169, 173. 18 >  205, .56  259, 2,0 
271;  v,2,8,2.'0, 22.'. 2-5,231, 231;  vi,  138,  139, 
477;  ix,  132,  i:;3.  395:  x,56. 
Juneau  cuuutv.  vii. . 370-410, 475-477. 
Justiee.earlj',  V,  ri8. 129.  . 

Jusiiu,  Ira,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi,  112. 
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Ka-cha-ka-wa-sheka,  a  Menomonee,iii,218. 
Ka-kak-o-na  yosh,  or  the  Sparrow   Hawk,  a 

Chippewa  brave, i,  123. 
Kakaliu, Great, iv,a4(;:  vi,  169. 
Kakdlin,  Little,  li,  104, 107, 108, 430, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  viii,  a  11. 
Ka-po-sia,a  tioux  village,  v,  145. 
Kapp.or  Knapp.  J.  C,  early  Rock  county  set- 
tler, 11,479;  vi,  438. 
Kaskaskia,  early  mission  station,  iii,  117. 
Kaush-kau-no-naive.   or  Giizzly  Bear,  a  Me- 

ncmonee  chief,  1,63,74. 
Kay,  John,  early  Cjalena  settler,  vi,  279. 
Kay-p  !-i:li-.yay,  or  Cut  Nose,  x,  125. 
Kay-ray-m'au'-nee,  a  Winnebago  chief,  ii,  259. 
Kearney,  Ma j.  S.  W.,  at  Piaine  du  Chien,v, 

238. 
Kearsley,  J., land  commissioner,  viii,  317. 
Ke;iting,  Lieut.  James,  in  BritiiU  service,  ix, 

195,  l99,i:0a,20ti,a;J8-v:3-',247,254,2.j6,257,  2g8, 

271. 
Ke-che-mo  co-man,  or  Big  Knife,  viii,  288. 
Ke-che-waish  ke,  a  Chippewa  chief,  iii,  365- 

369. 
Keeler,  David  M.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

267. 
Keeler,  Of:car  F.,  x,  443. 
Keenan,  Thoma.=,  a  clergyman,  ix,  451. 
Keene, Samuel  B.,ix,441. 
Keeney,  J.  C  ,skeich  of,  x,  484. 
Kee-pon-tah, Indian  of  St.  Joseph's, x,  111. 
Kee-wee-zais-hish,  or  Flat  Mouth,  a  Chippe- 
wa ch  ef ,  v,  129, 130, 139, 141, 400. 
Keincuche  Indians  in  Wisconsin, iii,  126, 129. 
Kellogir,  Austin, early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  457, 

4iJl,4r5:  iii, 40). 
Kellogg,  Daniel,  earlv  lumberman,  viii, 403.'' 
Kellogg,  John  C.,in  Black  Hawk  war,  v  1,295: 
Kellogg.  Lafayeite,  early  .Madison  settler,  vi, 

£83,477;  viii,  470. 
Kellogir.  Simeon,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

386,  :i87. 
Kellogix's  Grove,  111.,  skirmish  at.ii,  145;  viii, 

279,:i80;  x,159. 
Kelly,  James,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,461. 
Kelly,  Joe,  early  IMonroe  settler,  vi,  379. 
Kelsey,A.  W.,ix,318. 
Kelsey,  Milo,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,472. 
Kelso,  Henry  B., early  Green  Bay  settler,  vii, 

241,415;  ix,320. 
Kelton,  Lieut  D.  H.,  U.  S.  A.,  ix,283,464. 
Kemp  &  .Collins'  diggings,  x,  79. 
Kemp,  or  Camp,  early  Indian  trader,    vi, 

4C8,  430,  4il. 
Kemper,    Bishop  Jackson,  vii,  441 ;  viii,  333. 
Kendall,  Cipt. ,  early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi  453. 
Kendall,  Nathaniel  W.,  x,  327. 
Kenealey,  James  S.,  ix,  443. 
Kennomick  or  Calumet.  vi,181. 
Kenosha  county,  ii,  4.50-47^. 
Kenosha,  ill,  370-4.'0;  iv,  183;  v,  336.  340,  341, 

34'J,317,3.;4;  vi,lv!4, 1^6,131, 13^;  vii,  337. 
Kenyon,  M.  C,  eaily  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,. 379. 
Keokuk,  chief  of  Foxes,    i,   85;  vi,  306,  307; 

X,  154,217.219  220,227-238 
Keokuk,  father  of  above,  vi,  280. 
Ketchum,  William,  i.v.438. 
Ket:tle,  a   Fox  chief,  ii,   170,  171,  C28;  v,  256; 

vi,  197. 
Ke-wa  kwish-kum,  an  Ottawa  chief,  v,  414. 
Ke-wa-iio-quat,or  Returning  Cloud,  an  Otta- 
wa chief,  ix,  303. 
Kewaunee,  signification  of  name,  i,  117. 
Keyes,  C.ipt.  Joseph,  vi,  29,141:  v,i,4C3. 
Keyes,  S.  P.,    early  .Portage  cleryyman,  v, 

Keyes,  Willard,  vi,  2C3,  C67. 
Kho-ya-pa,  or  Eagle  Head,  a  gioux  chief,  v, 
135-1:38.  '     ' 

Kichi-man-i-tou,  or  great  spirit,  ix,  307. 


Kickapoo  Indians,   i,  23;  ii.  131;  iii,  106,107. 
127,  129;  V,  HI;  ix,  221,2^5,236,  245,251,279-1 

Kickapoo  river,  ix,  66, 67,  295. 

Kilhourn,  Byron,  early  Milwaukee  settler  i 

130;  ii.  13,14,48,315;  iv,  18j,259,265,270,27l| 

275, 281. 
Kilbourn,  Byron  H.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry. 

vi,ll2.  •'' 

Kiloare,  Juneau  county,  viii,  :i90. 
Killiew,  a  Sioux  chief,  vi,  206. 
Kilroy,  James,   early  New  Glarus  teacher, 

Kill-snake  settlement,  Calumet  county,  i,  104. 
Kimball  &  Co  ,  mills  at  Northport,  ill,  483. 
Kimball,  Daniel  F.  ix,445. 
Kimball,  George  H.,  early  Kenosha  settler, 

11,457,459,  4bO,  468,  469;  iii.  38-),  406. 
Kimball.    Harvey  and  Oramel,    early  Wal- 
worth county  settlers,  vi,  l60. 

King, .killdd  by  Indi.vns,  v,  257,238. 

King,  David,  at  the  Thames,  iv,  .369,  374 
King,  Edward  W.  and  James,  early  Wauke- 

slia  county  settlers,  i,  137. 
King,  Joe,  early  boatman,  v,  221,222,  231. 
King,  Gen  Ruf us,  earlv  Milwaukee  editor,  iv 

207,2o9;  viii,  45.1;  ix, 371, ::i72. 
King.  Simeon,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii,  417. 
Kingsbury,  Ephraim,    early  Juneau  county 

settlor,  viii,3s0,  381, 3S8. 

Kingsbury, Lieut. ,  at  the  Bad  Aje,  v,261. 

Kiugsljury,  H.  W.,  viii, 402. 

Kingsley,  Elias,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,:ia3. 
Kingston,  John  T.,  on  lumbering  statisfcs,  iii. 

444;  on  death   cf  Tecumseh,   iv,  375,   376; 

miseellanpous  references  to,  vii,  297,   335, 

365,418,475;  viii,  52,  56,  57,  316,  370-410,475- 

477. 
Kingston, Paul, early  Racine  settler,  vii,  335. 
Kiimey,  Asa,  early   Whitewater  settler,  vi, 

449. 
Kiniiev.M.  P.,  early  Kenosha  teacher,  iii,  418: 

v,.347. 
Kiiizie  family,  early  Chicago  settlers,  iv,]63, 

1G9. 
Kmzie,  James,  early  Indian  trader,  iii,  292. 
Kinzie,  John,  early  Indian  trader,  vii,  280. 

416-418;  X,  113. 
Kinzie,  John,  Jr. ,  early  Indian  trader,  vii,  342. 

346. 
Kiuzie,John  H,  early  Indian  trader,  ii,168, 

lb9;  v,  96, 157, 370;  vi,  188. 
Kinzie.  Mrs.  Juliette  A.,  cited,  u,  43, 107, 128, 

150,178,  v,9ii,  153, 181. 
Kirby,  Miss ,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  teach- 
er, V,  332. 
Kirkpatriek,    Richard  H.,  in    Black    Hawk 

war,  ii,  :te4,  337,  313-346,  349,  353.  308,  370, 

374,3r5,38l,38;3,;:86,  390,  391;  v,  2ti9;  vi,405: 

X,  193,  198, 201, 20  J. 
Kiser,  Feraudo  C,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112. 
Kishkakon  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  iii,  126, 130. 

149. 
Kish-kaw-kee,  a  Michigan  Indian, iii,  323. 
Kish-kaw-ko,a  Cnippewa  chief,  iii,  332-3 :!4. 
Kish-kon-uau-kau-hom,  a  Meuomonee  chief, 

iii.i:72. 
Kitched,  John,  a  cl Tgyman,  ix, 449. 
Kitchigamick  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  iii,  326. 

131. 
Klaessv,  David,  viii,  437. 
Klein, T.  P.,  early  clergyman, viii, 204,205. 
KnaggsCapt.  James,  m  war  of  1812,  iii,  31*- 

;il8,  o25. 

Knapp, ,  early  clergyman,  viii,  380, 381. 

Kna'ip, , early  R.chland  county  trapper, 

Kiia|ip,  Edwin  S.,  viii.  405. 

Knapp, E.  R.  viii, 405. 

Knapp,  Capt.  Gilbeit,  early  Racine  pioneer, 

ii,  456. 479;  iii.  373.  374;  iv,  186;  vi,  393,  395 

426,434;  vii,  335, 337. 
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Knapp  (or  Kapp),  J.  C,  early  Milwaukee  set- 
tler, ii,  473;  vi,4-.'a 
ICnapD,  Judge  J   G..  early  Madison  settler,  vj, 

3(56,309,385,393,478.  ; 
Knapp's  creek,  Kichland  county, i,  107. 
Kneeland,  James,   early  Milwaukee  settler, 

iv,2T5. 
Knight,  Ann,  ix,  449. 

Knistinaux  Indians,  v,  117;  see  Chnstinaux. 
Knobel,  F.,  early  New  aiarus  teacher,  viii,  433, 

435. 
Knowlton,  James  H.,  ix,430. 
Knowlton,  Wyram,  early   Prairie  du  Chien 

judge,  iv,  38b,  389, 390;  v,  278, 279, 283. 

Knox,  Gen. ,  manuscripts,  x,  413, 

Koch,  Dr. ,  on  the  mastodon,  viii,   147- 

149. 
Koeeker,  Dr.  L.  R.,  x,4l3. 
Konkapdt.  Levi,  Jr.,  on  Stockbndge  chiefs, 

iv,  599,303-307. 
Koshk'.uong,  bk'^.i,  7i.  118;  ii,  404,  405;   vi, 

423, 4. '4;  Ix, 49. 50, 53-55,00 
Koss,R.  A.,  earl^'  Wisconsin  writer,  vii,  40. 
Kralczin^ki,  Francii-ko,  a  clergyman,  viii,  454. 
Kramer,  Bartholom8eus,ix,  416. 
Krautbauer,  Bishop  F.  U..  viii,  200, 204. 
Krauthahn,P,  C,  a  clergyman,  viii.  470. 
Kundig,  Martin,  a  clergyman,  ix,  432. 


Labarre,  M.,  early  lumberman,  viii,  401. 

lia  Batt, ,  early  In  lian  trader,  iv,  383. 

La  Bay.    See  Green  Bay. 

La  Borde,  Jean  B.,x.  183. 137,139. 

La  Cliaine,  Louis,  x,  133, 139. 

La  C  appelle,  Theoohilus,  ix,  285. 

Xia  Choisie,  in  French  war,  lii,  213, 215;  viii,  13). 

La  Corne,  Clievalier,  early  Canadian  leader, 

v,114. 
La  Crcs^e  prairie,  origin  of  name,  i,  114. 
La  Crosse  vallev,  pictured  cave,  viii,  174-187 
Lacrosse,  ii,  189,484;  iv,  ]94.359,383-.387;  vii, 

400;  ix, 2:6,  \2>, 235, 236,  !;54, 255, 310, 353. 
La  Crosse  railroad  land  grant,  ix,  415, 416. 
Lac  qui  Parle,  ix,160-lt;3 
Lacev,  Lieut.  Edgar  M.,  vii,  37.3, 402. 
Ladd.  Azel  P.,  state  superintendent  of  public 

instruction,  ii,  55 ;[v,3C5:  ix,460. 
La  Duke,  Baptists,  early  Indian  trader,  ii,  241, 

262, 263. 

La  Fayette,  Gen.  ,  incidents  of,  v,  196. 

La  Fayette,  Walworth  county,  vi,  459, 463. 
La  Fayette  county,i,  113;  vii, 77, 
La  Feuille,    Si-e  Wa-ba-shaw. 

Lafitau, ,  eariy  traveler,  v,  112. 

La  Fortune. ,  in  French  war.  iii,  213,  240; 

vii,  132, 175. 
liafromboi^e.    Alexander,   early    Milwaukee 

settler, i,  1.34:  ii. 104;  iii, 291. 

La  Gali.ssonitre,  Gov. .'v,  114. 

La  Gral, .early  Green  Bay  settler, iii, 241, 

243. 
La  Grange,  Walworth  county,  vi, 453, 468. 
La  Gruness,a  Winnebago, ix,2i6. 
La  Ilnntan,  ,  early  explorer,  iii,  108,  138; 

v,67. 
Lake,  French,  earlv  Green  county  settler,  vi, 

413-415;  vii,  £89-:'96 
Lake,  Jared, early  K-nosha  settler, iii, 414, 417. 
Lake,  P.  W., early  W;ilworth  county  clergy- 
man, vi,  4"i2,  45'",  471, 475, 
Lalemant,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  116. 

Lalond, ,x,136. 

liammiot, ,  early  Green  Bav  settler,  iii,  212. 

LaMothe,  Capt.  A\'ill.am,viii,220,221. 
La  Motte,a  Menomonee  chief,  iii,  294. 
Lamparel,  Ct  1.  Sole  mon.ix, 448. 
Larce,The,  or  tha-ma-go,  a  Sac  chief,  vi,  192, 

193.218 
Land  claim  difficulties,  vi,  SCO,  361, 454, 458, 460. 
Land.'-ing  and  son,  killed  in  the  Sac  country, 


Lane,  Capt. ,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv' 

265. 

Lane,  John,  ix,  451. 

Lane,  Joseph,  a  clergyman,  viii,  4.55 

Lane,  Joseph  S.,ia  Barstow's  cavalry, vi,  112. 

liane,  Moser<,  sketch  of.  x,  479-80, 

Lanfear,  Wm.,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  454. 

Lang-rin,  John  B,,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 
iii,i'4-'. 

Lansevin,  Mrs.  Domitilde,  viii,  218. 

Langham,  Major, ,  ii,  252. 

Langlides.The,  v,  9,115,118,  297,  323-3-25. 

Langlade,  Liniut.,  x,  133. 

Langlade,  Augustin,eaily  Green  Bay  settler, 
iii,  197-201, 211, 223, 228;  viii,  209,210,217,221, 
22  i:  X,  286-7. 

Langlade,  Charles  de,  early  Green  Bay 
settler,  memoir  of,  vii.  77-187;  miscellaneous 
rrferences  to,  iii,  195-237;  v,  9,  115,  118, 
297,3.'3-325:  vii, 217,218, 474;  viii, 209-22J, 230, 
248;  ix,2'^3.290;  x, -.^87, 317, 333. 

L mgley,  Robert,  early  Monroe  county  clergy- 
man, iv,  391. 

Lapham,  I.  A.,  antiquities  of  Wisconsin, iii, 
18M!)3:  iv,  3ii.5-3t)8;  public  land  survejjs, 
iv,3J9-363;  niisi  ellaneous  references  to.  iv, 
258,  V, 21, 171;  vii, 73,  78,85,  47;;.';  x,353,  357, 
3j6. 

La  Pointe,  Charles,  ix,  235. 

La  Pointe,  Francois,  ix,  223, 224. 

La  Pointe,  Pierre,  early  Prairie  du  Chieu 
sett  ler,ix,  282, 285, 297. 

La  Pointe. i,  22;  ii,93;  iii,  101,  104,148,151;  iv, 
197, 2 i2, 247, 2 18,359,3131;  v,322,  3.M,  330,  379; 
viii,  224-^21 

La  Pointe  county,  i,  113, 123. 

Lariviere,  Pierre,  early  Prairie  du  Chien 
settler,  ii,  113. 

L'Ark,(Gr  Lark),  a  Sioux  chief,  ii,2C2;  v,313, 
313. 

La  Rock,  a  Sioux  interpreter,  iii,  229. 

La  Rock,  Basil,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  iii, 
24-';  X,  137, 133. 

La  Rock,  Francis,  x,  138. 
la  Konde,  Denysde.  atChequamegon,vii,  34 

LaRonde,  John' T..  narrative  by,  vii,  3l5,  38.* 
391;  references  to,  viii,  320,  321,  335,  386;  ix, 
431,432. 

La  Rose,  Aeneas,  in  war  of  1812,  iii,  239;  x,  122, 
123, 124. 

Larrabee,  Major  Charles,  early  Green  Bay 
pioneer,  ii,  94;  v,230;  ix,  3i'6,  3t7. 

Larrabee,  Judge  Oharles  H.,  sketch  of,  ix, 
366-388 

Larriver, ,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  settler, 

V,  238. 

Lariiviere,  Julian,  ix,  300. 

La  Salle,  eaily  French  explorer,  i,  66;  iii,  107, 
117,130;  v,322;  vi,181;  ix,  110-112, 119;  x,  284- 
5,239,321-2. 

Latham,  ,  early  Mineral  Point  settler,  vi, 

303, 305. 

Latham,  HoUis,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  415,  446,457,459,  4u7. 

Lathrop,  John  H.  president  of  state  univer- 
sity, V,  345;  X,  ■156. 

Laionder, ,  a  pioneer,  vi,477. 

Lavique,  John  B  ,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 
iii,y,2. 

Law,  Judge  John,on  Jesuit  missionaries,  iii, 
87-124. 

Lawe,  John,  early  Green  Bav  settler,  i.  58,61; 
ii.104, 107;iii.2-0,270;iv,  I'oi,  205;  \ii.  236, 
242,  245,  247-250,  L^56,  277;  ix,  1)5,  178,  179, 
193,  .320,  32i;  Lawe  &  Gri^^non  papers,  x, 
90-141. 

Lawhead,  Benjamin,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
ii,34:3,  314,3  9.374,  38fi,  391. 

Lawler,  Gen.  John,  x, .347. 

Lawrence,  Horace,  early  Dane  county  set- 
tler, vi,  370. 

Lawrence.  Lucius  and  W.,  early  lumbermen, 

;     viii,  402, 403. 
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Lawrence,  Col.  Willia;.n,  at  Green  Bay,  viii, 

3)6,  33). 
Lawrence,  Willi.ini,  early  Dane  county  set- 
^iW,  viii.  371. 
Lawrence  university,  v.  349. 
Lawson,  A.  J.,  tketch  of  New  London,  iii,478- 

^88. 
Lawyers,  early,  in  Wisconsin,  vi,  451,462,  403, 

471.  47-i. 
Lay,  Nel  on,  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii, 468;  iii, 

40>,417. 
Leach.  Charles,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,  338,3^9. 
Leach.  Lnvin,  in   Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  343, 

319.  370,373,:i91;x,183,2U4. 
Lea'^l  m  n-sand  mining,  i.:iO,81.98;  ii,91,224- 

229,3.8.:323.381,4Si,48a;  iv,  181-183:  v.111,152 

20^.2^7,315.317-3:9;   vi,194,  ig.,  •^80--282,  ■■.8> 

:i:87,2  0,^93-29i>,  40,!  404. 408,411, 41-i,  4:-.0,  431; 

Tii, -90, 291, 388, 389;  vii  ,  ;:5J,251;  x,  78-9, 238, 

244--.  4t). 

Leaf,  Tlie .  See  Wabashaw. 

League,  French  measure, x,  3<;9. 
LeahmHun,  Prof.  William,  ix,459. 
Learned,  C  J.,v,275. 
Leaveriworih.  Col.  Henry, ii,  115;  v,9G;  vi,200, 

y05--08, 21 1 ,  216, 217, 244-246, 254 
Le  B>ron,a  lUemononee  wan  ior,  iii, 232. 
Le  Barron, T.  K.,  early  W hitewaier  settler, 

iii,  429. 

Lebei  t, ,  seeking  westt^rn  grant,  ix,  lit . 

Le  Boeuf,  Autoine,  early   Green  Bay  settler, 

iii,  24  i. 
Le  t'hiir.  Antoine,  v,  303-304. 

Le  Claire, ,  Indian  interpreter,  vi,  189. 

Le  Clere,Fath-r, — ,early  missionary, iii,  110. 

Lecuver, .  at  Mackinaw,  1754,  viii,  211. 

Lecuyer,  Judge .  v,18S. 

L'  Eeuyer.  Miss ,  vii,  226. 

Lecuyer,  Jean  B.,  eanv  Portage  settler,  iii, 

!i87,-.i69;  vii.  347;  ix,  280. 
Ledyard,  G.  H.,  early  Monroe  county  settler, 

iv,  391. 
Lee,  col  Francis,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  391. 
Lee,  Franci.  Ligi  tfoot,  x,  39J,  396. 
Lee,  Col.  Huuli,  ix.  445. 
Lee,  Isaac,  land  comnii  sioner,  ii,llfi;  iii,  234; 

iy,  161,  200.250;  viii,  218;  ix,  289;  x,  314,319, 

3:0,c35-::39,  35i. 
Lee,  Dr.  J.  H.,  vi  i.  4.53 
Lee,  Levi,  early  Walworth  county  settler,  vi, 

416,  467. 
Lee,  William,  a  pioneer,  vi,  434. 
Lee,  Wm.  S.,  sketch  of,  x.  485. 
Lee's  >Idls.  battle  at,  ix,  374, 375. 
Lees,  Edward,  x,  369. 
Lefflngweil,  Prof.  E.  H.,  x,  375,  386,420-1,437, 

446. 
LffiQngwell,  H.  C,  early  Whitewater  settler, 

iii.4:;i9. 
LeflQer,  Isaac,  early  legislator,  vi,  396. 
Legate,  Charles  F.,  early  Mi.ieral  Point  set- 
tler, vi,-<:81,407:  vii, 289, 461. 
Leger,  George.  Sr.,  leader  of  New  Glarus 

immigrants,  vdii.  417.4-5. 
Le  Grand,  Sieurure,  a  Yankton  chief,  ii,  144, 

190,502 
Lei.h,  Lharl?s  A.,  x,366. 
Le  Jeune,  Father,  early   missionary,  iii.  94. 
Leland.  'Squu-e,  early  Sauk  county  settler, 

vi,  461,  46.i. 
Lemar,  Charles  H.,  ix,  4C0. 
Lemonwier  river  and  valley,  iii,  269,500,501; 

viii,  187, 288;  i.'c,  301. 
Leonard,   Dr.  J.  A.,  sketch  of  Whitewater, 

iii.  427-434. 
Le  Roys,  The,  early  Portage  settlers,  vii,  346, 

3A361. 

Le  Sellier, ,  x,  72,  102, 103,  504. 

Lesl:e.   Lieut.  Wm.,  at  Mack  naw,  i,  25,  33, 

39,  47;  vii,  160,164,  165;  viii,  219 
L'Esfagm  1,  a  Menomonee,  iii,  270;  vii,  351; 

X.  493500. 
Lester,  Robert  D.,  murdered,  v,  276,  277. 


Lettsom,    Dr.  .T.  C  ,  vi,  22t,  223,  231,  235,236, 

218, 219, 24 1 ,  25 .',  2  u,  35S,  2J I ,  -^62. 
Leturneiu,Ott.nva  chief,  x,  110. 
L-vv.    John  M.,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

384.3-6. 
L-winsville,  skirmish  at, ix, 372, 373. 
Leuis,  E  Iward  F,  vii,  401. 
Lewis,  Francis  letter  of,  x,  402. 
Lewis,  James  T., governor  of  Wisconsin,  vii, 

430. 
Lewis,  Jehu  H., early  Madison  settler,  vii, 472. 
Lewis,  John, viii. 446;  ix,457. 
Lewis,  Lloyd  and  Lodowick,  early  La  Crosse 

settlers,  iv,  38 1. 
Lewis, Lorenzo  0., early  La  Crosse  settler, iv, 

38t. 
Lev  ba,  Lieut.  Gov.  of  Upper  Louisiana,  iii, 

504. 
Libraries  of  Wisconsin,  iii,  536,  537. 
Lievre,  or  ih«  Hare,  a  Chippewa,  x,  112. 
Lia:hc    [or    White]    Cloud,    the    Wmnebago 

Prophet,  1,12,72, 81. 
Lii-nerv,  M.  de,  expedition  cf,  etc.,  i,  21;  iii, 

148-163;  V, 64, 65, 83, 87, 92,  113;  viii,  241,  245; 

x,47. 
Lill  er.  Count  de,  in  Wisconsin  in  1827,  v,  183, 

190. 

Limmery, ,  a  snake  charmer,  v,  282. 

Linioln,  Abraham,  vi,401;  ix,4.i7;  x,  167, 170, 

17.J-177. 
Linctot,  Sieur  Godefroy,  iii,  158,  165,  176;  x, 

303. 
Linctot,  Campau,x,303,304. 
Lindsay, ,  early  boatman,  v,  144,145,147, 

152. 
Lindsay.  Capt.  Allen,  in  Indian  outbreak  of 

1827.  viii, 255-258. 
Lindwurm,  W.  H.,  ix,43S. 
Linn,  Lieut.  Wm,  expedition  to  New  Orleans, 

vii,  407. 
Linn,  Walworth  co.,vi,  451, 4';8. 
Lipcap.  Sol  ,  kil  ed  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  ii, 

HO,  161,167;  viii, 255. 
Lip  creek,  vi,417. 
Lippett,  John,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,  4)7. 
Lipj.itt,  Mrs.  Eli?a  Gilman,x,38J. 
Liq'iier  or  Lacuyer,  widow  of  Jacques,  x, 

137. 
Lisa,  Manuel,  early  Rocky  mountain  explorer, 

iv,  97. 
Liskum.E.  H.,ix,4.53. 
Liskum,  Polly,  ix,  453. 
Little,  Dr. ,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

v.ii,;^80. 
Little  Prof.  T.  H., vii, 466. 
Little  Bull,  or  Sprucc!  falls,  Indian  name  of, 

i,l.'2;  early  settlement  at, di, 418, 447. 
Little  Crow  (or  Corbeau),  a  8ijux  chief,  'i,  195; 

iii,270,2ri;  iv, 244,245;  v,39,);  vi, 205, 213, 217, 

2.52,  2.--4,  2.,:i,  266;  ix.  178.  213.  216,  22.',2-.!9, 

2rl,  2  6, 238, 239, 241, 212, 246, 219, 251, 254, 255, 

267, 273. 
Little  Dtroit.  on  Green  bay,  i,  3 1,32, 43. 
Little  Eiu  Pleine,   or  Rice-sta.ks  river,  .In- 
dian name  of,i,  120. 
Little  Forgeron,  chief,  x,  110. 
Little  Hill,  a  Winnebago  chief,  v,  303. 
Little  Pi.ie  creek,  Indi  in  name  of,  i,  120. 
Litile  Praiiia  creek-,  Indian  name  of,  i,  120. 
Lift  e  Priest,  a  Wi  inebngo  cliif,  viii, 271, 272, 

270;  X,  185-6, 189-191, -,01-5,  <!53. 
Little  Soldier,  a  Chippewa  chief,  v,  133, 139, 

140. 
Litt  e  Thunder,  a  Winnebago,  ii,  231, 407;  viii, 

271,316. 
Little  Turtle,  a  Miami  chief,  iii,  131. 
Livingston,  Phi  ip,  r.tre  autograph,  x,  381. 
Living-ton,  R.  K.,  x,  339, 4 )6. 407. 
Loeey,  Dr.  A.  T.,  early  Piatteville  teacher,  v, 

331. 
Lockwood.J   H., paper  on  early  times  and 

events  in  Wisconsin,  ii, 9^-198;  mi-icellane- 

ous  references  to,  111,16,45,55,227,336,437, 
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501. 500;  iv,  ire,  175,218;  v,  126,144,146,150- 
152,155.202.237,240,  274;  vi,  2iO,;:.03,3J5,3%; 
v.ii','-;.59:  x.3v5. 

LyckwouU.Mis.  J.  H.,  early  Sunday  school 
leaeher.v.325. 

Lockwood,  Hubert,  early  \Yaukeslia  settler, 
i,138. 

Logan,  Sir  Wm.,  on  age  of  American  conti- 
nent, vii,  93 

Logeinan,  Diedrich,  early  Sheboygan  settler, 
iv,34l. 

LoDg,  Hugh, early  Walwo'th  county  settler, 


VI, 41 


Long,Capt.  J.,Yii,176;  ix, 290, 291. 
-       -   "        171;  X,  06,299,; 


Long,  Uol.  S.  H 

3.- 7. 
Long,  William  1 

Loiige\  i,i,  .J.  B  . 
Lon';evi  y  in  W 
4 


-317,356- 


i^in,  viii, 453,453.4.56,460, 
4;.-),4S0-48i),488,489. 
LongneLiil,M.  de,v,  liy. 
Loomers, ,  eai  ly  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,453. 
Loomis.Cnpt. ,in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  256, 

414;  vi,4(j7. 
Loomis,  James  H.,i.Y.4)5. 
Loomis,  M  s.  Maria  K.,ix,455. 
Loonev, ,  early  Juneau  countj-  settler,  viii, 

391,39^. 
Loonev, Robert,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

384  386. 
Loon"s  Foot,  a  Chippewa  chipf,iii,  3,52. 
Lorine-,  Lieut.  Henry  W.,U.  S.  A.,  vii,341,263. 
Loss,  Rev.  Lew.s  H.,  early  Beloit  teacher,  v, 

311. 
Lossing,  B.  J  ,  engravings  of  sienei's  of  dec- 
laration of  independence,  x,  392-397,  508. 
Lothiop,   Rev.    Jason,    paper   on    Kenosha 

county   history,  ii,  450-479;  early   Kenosha 

clergyman,  i',  451.  4.55  <;57.  4i4-4  8.  474,  479; 

iii,  370.  371,  879,  a83,  405,  406;  earlj  Kenosha 

teacher,  v.  336. 
Lcthrop,  Rev.  S.  K..  viii,  356,  3C3,  3(6. 
L  ttrid  e, ,  early  Indian  trader,!, 37,  45; 

viii,  234,  239. 
Loud  Thunder,  Black  Hawk's  son,  i,  12, 72, 84. 
Loughborough,  Dr. ,  early  Mineral  1  oiut 

setil  r,  ii,  337. 
Louvignv,   ,M.  de,  in  old  Fox  war,  iv,  239;  v, 

64, 65,  €7,  73,  76-78.  80.  81,  85,  108;  viii,  207,243, 

244. 
Love,  Robert,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i,  137. 
Love,  W.  De  Loss,  early  Milwaukee  clergy- 
man, V.  171. 
Lovell,  Fred  S.,  early  Kenosha  lawyer,  iii, 

409;  viii,  469. 
Low,  Capt.  Gideon,  iv,  347;  vi.  274,  278,  406, 

4 '7;  vii.   241,355,361,373,399,402;  viii,  321, 

371;  X,  71,  161. 
Lowery, ,  killed  in  Black  Hawk  war,ii, 

413. 
Lowery,  Rev.  David,  early  Prairie  du  Chien 

clrTgyman,  ii.  147. 
Lowrie,  Capt.  Alexander,  ix,  443. 

Lowry,  Gen. .  Indian  interpreter,  v,307. 

Lowry,  David,  Indian  agent  and  teacher,  v, 

259,  329,  356. 
Lowth,  John  vii,  460. 
Loy,  Jo  eph  F.,  vii  4C5. 
Lover,  John  B.,  early  mail  carrier,  ii,  151, 

1C5.  502. 
Luce,  Andrew,  early  Racine  settler,  vii,  335- 

340. 
Luc-',  AVilliani.  early  Racine  settler,  ii,  456, 

479;  vii,  33.5-34). 
Luchsirger,  Ciiristian,  a  New  Glarus  teacher, 

vii   4:ii. 
L'lchsiiuei-.  John,  on  New  Glarus  colony,  viii, 

84.  411-439. 
Lui  ii,  G.,  Indian  interpreter,  vi,  194. 
Ludii'gton,  Messrs.,  early  Milwaukee  settlers. 

i.  133. 
Luilington,   Harrison,  early  JJi'waukee  set- 
tler, iv,  255,  281. 

35-H.  C. 


Ludington,  Lewis,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

iv.  -4^5. 
Lumbeiiigin  Wisconsin,  ii,  118,  133-141,  149, 

-82;  iii,  439-445,  448,  440;  v,  242-254,  273;  ix, 

399. 
Lunatic  asylum,  state,  vi,  107. 
Lusi  naux,  ,  early  luiiian  trader,  vii, 

277. 
Lus-^on,  M.  De  Ft.,  v,  110. 
Luther, ,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i,134, 

135. 
Lycan,  Jeremiah,  a  pioneer,  vi,  478. 
Lynch,  Ihos.,  Ji-.,  rare  autograph  of,  x,  377, 

■3:9,  381-384.  387.  388,  398-a99,  406.   413,  4i7, 

428,  429,  443  507;  portrait  of,  395-6. 
Lynde,  C  iar.es  J.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

257,  280. 
Lyndes,  James  J.,  yiii.  462.  463, 
Lyon,  Alfred,  early  New  London  settler,  iii, 

478. 
Lyon.  I';aac,  o.Trly  Walworth  county  settler. 


41; 


Lvoii.  Lucius,  Aiichigan  congressman,  iv,353; 
farly  nia|.  <.f  I'rairie  du  Cliien,  ix,  289. 

Lyon,  ( >i  Hov,  x.  81. 

Lyon,  Tiiomas  and  William  F.,  early  Wal- 
worth county  settlers,  vi,  461. 

Lyon,  Wiliam  7\.  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  438,  40;.  .___. 

Lyons,  Walworth  county,  vi,  461,  408. 


Macabe,  Widow,  x,  138. 

McAlister, ,  viii,  385. 

Macaid.  ,  or  iMachar,  early  soldier,   iii, 

213.240,211;  vii,  176 

McArthur,  Arthur,  lieutenant  governor  of 
W.,scoi!sin,  vi,  lO.i. 

i\lc.\rthur.  A,  x.  503-4. 

McBridH,  A.,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 
vi,  454, 

McHride,  Alexander,  early  Dane  county  set- 
tler, vi,  386. 

McBride,  David,  on  Lemonwier  river  and 
valley,  iii.  500,  501 :  on  Black  Hawk's  cap- 
ture, V.  293;  early  Mauscon  editor,  viii,  387; 
s-ketch  of,  X,  480. 

McBiide,  E.,  early  Monroe  county  settler,  iv, 
391. 

McCabe's  unpubii?hed  gazeteer  of  Wiscon- 
sin, iii,  108;  viii,  200. 

McCabe,  Capt.  Robert  A.,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  3?3, 
374,403.  >^-- 

J\'cL'all,  James,  treats  with  Indians,  ii,  432. 

McCailum,  \\  illiam,  early  Juneau  county 
i-etller,  viii.  3b8. 

McCanhy,  John,  early  Gieen  Bay  settler, 
vii  241. 

McCauley,  C  A.,  early  lumberman, viii,  402. 

Ma-chn-nah,  a  Meiiomoute  ch'ef,  iii,  ^12. 

McCli-llan,  Gen.  (ieo.  B.,  ix.  378. 

McClillan,  Kobeit,  early  Rocky  mountain 
exiiloier,  iv,  96,  li7. 

M<  dure,  C,  early  Monroe  county  settler, iv, 

JlcClure,  N.  A.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 
262. 

McLomber.  H.  M.  and  S.  D.,  early  Juneau 
ci  unty  settlers,  viii,  379. 

M(  Com, ell, .  in  Bbuk  Hawk  war,  ii,  391. 

Mct^onnell.Maj.  Murray, i.i  Black  Hawk  war, 
ii.  407. 

McCorniick,  Joseph,  vii.  471. 

McCrncken.  Austin,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  466. 

Mt  Cracken,  \  olpey  A.,  early  Walworth  coun- 
ty i-ettler.  vi,  445.  451. 

McCraney.  Th  m  s,  early  Grant  county  set- 
tler, vi.  391;, -102,  4:0,  41.5;  vii,  293,  295. 

SlcCraiys  furnace,  x.  74 

Met  rate,  Litur.  Thomas.  U  S.  A.,  vii,  363. 

ilJcDava.  \\  i  liam,  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tier,  viii,  380. 
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JIcDermott,  Hugh,  viii.  -156. 

MeDill,  Alexindrt-S.,  vii,  47i. 

McDoaald,  A.  R.,  ix,  433,  434. 

McDonald,  John  P.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  yI, 

113. 
Mc'l).iii.'i!l    Col  Rob  M-t.  in  Briti-h  service,  ii, 

]:m:   n   ,,    .:;:   ix,  r.iH.  1!i.-.,  199,203,203, 221,i'25, 

x.>-   :    '    •:..•!   .■.'i;.--Mt,  3(55-2^9,  276,27~;  x, 

i;,  .  ,:..  :.i.  ;.'  ■.]■:',.  il:. 
lHarb.. Li _,,,;,,   i.L'uij^e,   of  Detroit  region,  v, 

370. 
BlacDouffallnnnuscripts.  v.  102. 
McDougall,  \\  illiam,  early  Wal.vorth  county 

Sf-ttl-r.  vi,  453. 
BleEiitee, ,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,  391. 
Mc  Kwen  rock,  viii,  372. 

MeFadden,  ('apt. ,  vii, 325. 

Meb'adden,  George,  early  Green  county  set- 
tler, iii,  425. 
McFailaiie,  Hu?h,a  pioneer,  vii, 359;  viii, 320, 

381,39^;  x,-!86. 
McGDnf-fj-al,  Dr.Danie],  early  Kenosha  settler, 

iii,407. 
Meiiirnv,  T^iMMinick,  in  Black  Hawk  war, ii, 

l\li',,      .    :    :      .!Vl,ix,430,431. 
Ml-'  ■  I'i  -  i  ,  I   '>.  early  settlement  at,  iii,  433. 
lMc<iieKM,i-;l.u:oy  Run,  V,  365-368. 
McGreKor,James  and  JohLi,early  lumbermen, 

Viii,  403. 
McGuirck,   Edward,    early  clergyman,    viii, 

457 
McGuire,  Jas.  C.,x,443. 

McHush,Kev. ,on  T.  P.  Burnett,  ii,  323 

Melhvaine.Jami^s,  killed  in  Black  Hciwi;;  war, 

i  .;;i,.:;  <..:\::.  :',-.;■.  vi,-!Ot. 

IWrl    ,    ,     .   ,   I'M     I    ,-i.rtoll 

M.l':  .-    .  ■■-'.    >-!•  1-  LK.U  i 

Mclw,^-,   T;,.  mas,    eari 
settkr,  vi,45^,4''2, 41J3. 

TVIafkav,  Lieut.  ^aeas,v,416. 

StcKay, ,  early  Indian  trader,!, 26. 

McK:iv.('o^^\■i'liain,in  British  service, ii,  122- 
:-,M.  '.i;i,  M"  •.■:-  iii,  270-280,  304-300.  317;  v, 
'.I  .-.,  ;:  .M.::;:  i.v,  191-196.  207,  2ii8. 2i0, 211, 
211,  -•111  ■.■-■].  -.■:i-231,  266,279,290;  x,  118-119, 
142, 145, 14:. 

McKee,  Capt.,  or  White  Elk,  x,  14G. 

McKeuney,  Col.  Thomas  L.,  at  treaty  of 
Buttes  des  Morts,  ii,  430;  iv.  168;  viii;  311; 
Ini.i  in  commis-i  mer,  v,  96,102,178,225;  su- 
per utendent  of  ludian  trade,  vii,  269-288. 

Mackenzie,  Maj   A.,  x.  3J7,  329. 

Mackenzie,  Lieut.  John,  v,  339, 350. 

Mackenzie,  Will. am  L.,x,4:i3. 

Mackey,  ,  early  ,'Sauk  county  settler,  viii, 

390. 

Maci-inac,  or  Mickinac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  v, 
103. 

Mackinaw,  i.  25-47,  e4-e7;  ii,123,  h02;  ill,  105. 
106,  216.  224,225.201,2.9-271;  v,  6*;,  07,81,8:3, 
81,  83,  89,  92, 97.109,lll-ll>i.  118,121, l.-jB. 378, 
414;  vi,l.=)6-lcO;  v.i,  12^i,  1.V2-l()i),  ]7.■^-l^<2  IS- 
18.'<,  271-288;  viii,  209- 222,  2-!;-231 :  i.\,ll0.117, 
142,  193,  2t0,  212,  X6l, 294, 310-319;  x,  49, 41)9, 
50  1. 

McKinney, ,in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  352. 

McKinzie,  Robert,  early  Indian  trader,  ix,  138, 
1)3,150.151. 

McKiiit-ht,  Thomas,  early  le.gis'ator,vi,395. 

McKniglit,  Thomas,  earlv  legislator,  vi,  396. 

3IcLane,  Gtorge  R.,  death  of  and  eulogy  on, 
ii,i7..58 

McMalion,  R.  H.,  early  Monroe  county  settler, 
iv.  :388-391. 

McMihan, , killed  at  Df-troit,  iii, 321, 326. 

Mc.Vlillan,  Mojiis'n,  early  Monroe  county 
settler,  iv,  383-392. 

McMillen, ,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i,135, 

136. 

McMillen,  William,  early  New  London  set- 
tler, iii.  482. 

Mcllykr,  J.  J.,  a  Wisconsin  writer,  v,  171. 


McMynn,  John  G.,  early  Kenosha  teacher, 
i.i.  418;  state  siipei  iutendent  of  public  in- 
struction, V,  34).  366. 

McNair,  Col  .Mexander.  early  Indian  trader, 
ii.  117, 122, 127,223;  vi,210,263,29i. 

McNai  -,  Col.  John,  early  Blineral  Point  set- 
tler, ii,  357, 3.0. 362, 4b^8. 

McNair,  L'eur.  John,  killed  in  Black  Hawk 
war.  ii,  209-2U. 

BI-Nair,  Caiit.  Thom.is,  earlv  Prairie  du 
Chien  settler,  ii.  112, 116, 122, 127, 150, 157, 164, 
165;  viii, 2.")9, 260. 

:\!L-Neii.  J.  13.,  viii, 385, 386. 

NcNeill.  Gen.  John.  i,5l;  iv,  199;  vi,  160;  vii, 
2:«,  260-265;  x,251. 

McXish, ,  early  Sheboyaran  settler,  iv,  339. 

McNisli,  l)r.  .lame--',  early  Walworth  county 
s  ttler,  vi,  458,471,475. 

McNowii,  John,  eariy  Juneau  county  settler, 
viii,3-'8. 

McNiitt  &  Boner,  early  Indian  traders,  vi, 402, 
403,4.0,411. 

Ml•^utt,  early  Green  county  settler,  iii,  421- 
423. 

Mc'.Nutt's  diECEcings,  x.  79. 

.M.Mc.ioiicc,  ,111  Indian  chief, iii, 301. 

Mi-i;..ss   i.Mjaii,  early  Walwortii  county  set- 

il.T.    VI,     l-.-l. 

:\lr   II  nv.  l>i'  Edward,  early  Mineral  Point 

-.■  li.T,  vi,  :!i)2.  303 
^IcW  iiliani,^,  I  ieorge,  early   Green   Baj"-   set- 

ii  T,  i'.-.  1,-;', 

:\l,nv,  .loliii  r,  ,ix,414,415. 

:\li  f>  i  1,  II  -iirv  Uodie.x,2.30. 

31;i  !.:in.  Win,  J.,  x,230. 

31  nil  "Ti.  .laiiii's,  manuscripts,  x.  443. 

JIad  scjii.  Dr.  John,  trouble  with  Indians,  vii, 

279. 
Maciison,  Dr.  Wm.   S.,  killed  by  Indians,  iv, 

161. 
Ma.lison,  City  of,  1,100.101,143;  ii, 305, 306, 356, 

39-..  40-!,4Si-4s3;  iv, :30,8I, 87-93. 188-1:»1, 343- 

349,  360,470-477;  vi,  140-113.341-3 '8, 4.i7. 477, 

478;  vii, 327, 360, 409, 410, 449;  viii,370,.371;  ix, 

49,  50,  53,  60-66,  69-71,73;  x,  69,73,74,77,81- 

86. 

Ma  Iround, ,  X.1S9. 

Maui'uii.  T>i-  Oliver  C,  early  Whitewater  set- 

il  T.vi,  li;i.471. 
i'.l.i^.M.ii,  1,1,  hard  H., vii, 470. 
:^Ia,-.nin,    \lfv.    Dr.  G.   F.,   early  Platteville 

t-'acher.  v,  347. 
M;iguire.  T,  V.,  ix.436. 
Mah-zah-ma-nee-kah  kills  Poquette,  viii,  318, 

319. 
;Mai  len's  Rock,  x.372. 
Mail  facil  tiM-..  early,  ii.  94,10I,152,l.'i3;  v,225; 

vi,l.'i8,  1.39,279,433,456;  ix,;i2.',401  414. 
Main,  R.  P.,  early  Dane  county  settler,  iv,  110. 

Main  P<  qli. ,  x,  108, 110-1  U. 

.'\lakiu-ta-i'e  iiase,  or   Black  Bird,  a  Chip- 

IJf-wa  chief,  iii,  205. 206. 
M.ik.iua,  (M-  Makoueone,  Indians  in  Wiscon- 

,wn   i  i,  120,131, 
^I,ileii,q:iienL-e  or  Mnnongahela, vii,  130.474. 
Maliorv.  Aiiielia,ix,4:39. 
Mallory.  Henry,  ix.  44-). 
Mallory.  R.  H  .  early   Walworth  county  set- 

t  er,  vi,  45.475. 
M  dtby,  Rev.  C.  O.,  on  S.  H.  Carpenter,  viii, 

93 
Managre,  Levins,  early  Portage  settler,  vii, 

350 
Manahan.  J^mes,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  set- 
tler, iv.  384. 
Manderviile,  John,  early  Waukesha  settler,!, 

134, 137. 
Mandeville,  Jack,  exploit,  v,   150,  151;   viii, 

^57. 
Manistie,  or  IMenastie,  its  neaninsr.  vi,  1G4. 
Man  tnvoc,  i,  111,117;  iii,  337;  v,  153;  vh,411; 

i.x,461. 
Mann.  Moody,  early  Calumet  county  settler, 

i,  lu4. 
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Man-shaped  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  iv,  355- 
368. 

Manville,  James  L.,  viii,  465. 

Manyiieuny,  G.  W.,  early  Indian  commis- 
sioner, lii,  33'.»,340,357,3e3. 

Man  ze-mo-ne-ko,  a  "Winnebago,  vii, 


Mai)le  sugar,  manufacture  of,  Tii.  220-222. 

Marameg  Indians  in  Wiscon.sin.  iii,  1-26,131. 

Marathon  county,  iii,  435.447-450. 

March,  Col.  Enoch,  x.  iro. 

Maich.  Prof.  T.  A.,  vii.  90. 

Marchand, ,  early  Indian  trader,  iii,  241, 

252. 
Mary,  Capt.  R.  B.,  U.  S.  A.,  358,377. 
Mai  est,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  111,110 
Mn ret,  Father,  early   missionary,  iii,  100;  iv, 

226. 
Maigot  river,  v,  112, 
Margrv,  Pierre,  on  La  Salle  and  discovery  of 

Mssis-ippi.  vii,  I'JO:  ix,  108-112;  x,  503. 
Mari-.  a  Sac  (l..ci  i-.  s-.  ix.  211,279. 
Marin,  Mem-   ,  iii  u  d    Fox   war.  v.  65,97. 

101, 106, 107,  il.j,  U6,;::'J7;  viii,  ;C07, 208, 232, 245- 

247,v!91;  X,  3U3,304. 
Marin's  fort,  ix,  286. 
Marion,  viii.  .390. 
Marpot,  an  Indian  chief,  iii,  301. 
Marquette,  leather  James,  early  missionar\ 

and  explorer,  i:i,  87-124   509;  v,  9,  322:  vii, 

111;    vdi,   202;    ix,  106,  108,  llO,  112, 114, 115; 

X,  283, 2S4. 
Mail-,  Tnomas,  early  surveyor,  iii,  386,337. 
Man-iage  customs,  ea^ly,  in  \VisConbin,ii,  121, 

122,127,176,3-36,227. 

Mar.-h,  Col. .  x.  309. 

Marsh,  AbertG,,  i.-c,  448, 

Marsh.  Rev.  Cuttiug,   pioneer  missionary,  i, 

104;  iv.  -..99. 
Marsh,  J,>hn,  sub  Indian  agpnt,   ii,  151,157, 

160, 169, 170, 25fi---58, 388;  v,  181, 
Marsh, ,  iu  Blaci  Hawk  war,  vi,  406;  viii, 

Mar-hall,  or  Bird's  Ruins,  vi, 371. 

Mar.-ton,  Col.  F.  H.,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  374, 

Marston,  Maj.  Blorrtll,  U.  S.  A.,vi,  200,  274, 
278. 

Martin,  Father  Felix,  iii.  113,  115,  127;  vii,  151. 

Mai  tin,  Morgan  L.,  eaily  Milwaukee  settler, 
i,  131:  earlv  Green  Bav  settler,  ii,  101,  290, 
427;  iii,  200,  2  5,  221.  228.  2)4.  258,  W93,  499; 
iv.  175,  191,  l:  5;  v,  16,  103;  vi,  312.  .389,  478: 
vii,  270,  4:37,  475;  ^  iii,  i09.  217,  2:30.  231,  3.55, 
362.  368;  ix.  301.;394.  397-404;  x,  64,  74,  84,  89, 
136.  139,  339-340.  354. 

Martin,  Orra.  early  Walworth  county  clergy- 
man, vi,  471. 

Martin,  S  H..  earlv  Milwaukee  settler,  i,  131. 

Martiniere.  i-^ieur  de,  v,  174 

Marty,  Matthias,  cltrii  of  Green  county,  viii, 
334 

Marv  land  Historical  society,  Gilmore  papers, 
X.  381. 

Masca,  C.  B.,  or  Dominique  Brunet,  Sr.,  x,  186, 
138. 

TVlascoutin  or  Ma.'-kouteu  Indians,  i.  23;  iii, 
106,  107,  126,  127,  131,  149;  v,  110-112. 

Mason,  .lohii,  eailyJuueau  county  settler, 
Viii,  390. 

Mason,  Levi,  early  Racine  settler,  ii.  479. 

Ma-^on  Capt.  R.  B.,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  ii. 
203  279. 

Mason,  Stevens  T..  governor  of  Michigan 
territory,  li,  432,  433;  iv,  88;  vi,  348,  389,  390, 
399;  X.  83. 

Masse,  Father,  early  miss'onary,  iii,  97. 

Masters,  Capt.  Ennias  D.,  sketch  of,  vii,  411, 
470. 

Mastin,  Maj. ..  U.  S   A.,  ii,  115. 

Mastodon,  cotempoiary  \\ith  mound  build- 
ers, viii,  147-149. 

Match-e-ke-wis.  cnptor  of  Mackinaw,  iii,  324, 
23-2,  :.34,  vii.  153,  154.  188;  viii,  2,;9. 

Mathews,  Col.  S,  L.,  x,  175. 


Matson,  N.,  vii,  76,  .326,  415, 
:\hit-tat-lass,  I'dttawatt.diiee  chief,  x,  110, 
niaut^iis,  (ien.  31.  .M   ,  vi,i.  bbo,  386, 
JIautclis,   Nic-l„4as,  v,ii,  oS',. 
Man-lcau-tau-iiee,  a  Jleuoinonee  chief,  iii,  273, 

283. 

Maule,  Col,  ,  in  British  service,  ix,  203. 

Mauiik  Suck,  or  Big  Foot,  or  Geneva  lake,vl, 

450. 
Mauston,  vii,  359:  viii,  385-387.  408,  410. 
Maxson,  Dr.O.  T.,  early  Prescutt  stttler,  iii, 

460,  461,  463,  465, 
Ma.xwed,  Coi.  James,  early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,  445,  452,  4  5. 
Maxwell,  James  A,,  early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi.  42. 
Ma.xwell,  Phdip,  early  Wal-worth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  455 
May,  Darwi.i  R.,  and  William  K,,  early  Wal- 

\\oith  county  set'Iers,  vi,  454,  457,  460, 
Maver,  Bi-an-z.  x,  ;376,  442. 
Masdilf.  ("ulieiine  ^\Villuebago),  x,  207,269. 
Alayviil.'.  IX,  00,  64   65,  71. 
Ma/.ziiclielli,  Kev.  Samuel,  early  teacher,  v, 

32S.  349,  355, 
Meacham,.Jes«e,enrly  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  42:1  460.  475 
Meade,  Col.  R.  K.,x,390. 
iMean,  V.  R.  ix.  4.5. 
Medals,  gif.s  to  Indians,   ix,  15:3-120,   173,177, 

196,  197, 
Meats,  James  R,,  viii, 459. 
JMedbuiy  &  Hover, early  Milwaukee  millers, 

iy,266. 
Jled'cine  men,  or  conjurors,!,  123,124. 
iUedill,   William,  at  Poygaa  treaty,  viii,  237- 

2:31. 
Meelfer,  Dr.  Moses,  early  lowa'county  settler, 

vi,271.  296;  x.  :l66. 
Meyan,  John  H.,  bolJier  at   Ft.  Winnebago, 

iv.  .347. 
Meg  e-zee,  or  the  Eagle,  a  Chippewa  chief, 

iii,  3"i7 
Meihsh's  map  of  1816,  ix,  248, 
Mehiii,  Sergeant  ,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 

V,  245-254. 
Meiibre.   Father,  early  missionary,   iii,  110, 

12!i,  \Z0.  Vi-i. 
Memhard,  George  F.  C,  ix,  441. 
Menai.e,  Peter,  v.  307, 
M.'iiard,  Clias.,  x.  343-4 
Jlci,ai(|.    "Marv    Ann,   eai'Iy  Prairie  du  Chien 

s-'ill.T.  i  .  ].'5,  126,129,  161, 
Alrnai-.l,  I'l.  r,e,x,251, 
M.  iiard,    Katlier  Keue,  early  missionary, iv. 


a,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i,  137. 

:  •.  sipctiificanin'  >  f  iiame,  li,  195, 


217:  IX,  117 
Meiidad,  I  z 
IMendotalal. 
Menoaiiiiit'.s.  (  r  I  .  Ilr.s   .\\ii    i-    I  inliai'S,  i,28- 

47,  52-."S    iN  ;r.    Ml;  ii.    i:;i,  i::!-i:;'.i,   1,53,  ItO, 

170,  171,  i;>..  i;;,  -ji'.i.  :-'i;,  2  ■:,-■. :5, 2,55, 2- 6, 

3.50,  ;388,  421-44S.  491  4i)4:  iii,  IIH,  120,  ,3(1,  13-2, 
134, 195-295:  iv  104,121,  1-32.  172-174,  18-3-186, 
19:3,  21:3,216-219.  21-3;  v.  89.  93.  98,  99,  100,  103- 
104.106. 107,  110.  Ii2,  180  162,  218,  2:31,  l'56  259, 
2i2  391;  vi,  li'.i.  lil  i;3:  v  i  lii,  176,177, 
214,  218,  223-."..  ■.'I'.i,  -.■;:;  I.  -3-:;  .">, -J'.  :i.  ;iii5,  350, 
.351,  358.  4V4.  411:  mm.  3  n  v.;  :;.i.  '345,  .62, 
2.6-8  ;335-9.  3il-^.:yl7  Li'r.  i::,:j%  147,  246, 
2.J0.  •-.'77-260.  427;  x  50,110,  115,  1.9,  1)31,  152- 
3.  279,   483-3,  497-500 

Meuomonee  riVer,  ix.  399, 

Menr.monee,  or  Shanty  town,  at  Green  Bay, 
i,  67,70, 

Meiizie,  Kobert  R,,  death  of,  x,  481. 

Meir  am,  Isaac,  ix,4JI. 

Merrick,  A.  L, ,  Perez  and  Rider'ck,  early 
Wctlvvorth  county  sfttlers,  vi,  449,4,.4,   465. 

Meirill, ,  early  mill  builder,  i  i,  438. 

Men  ill.  C.  R.,  ear.y  WahvLnh  county  settler 
vi,  4.58, 

Meirill,  Henry,  early  Pottage  settler  and 
writer,  v  i,  357,  358,  3.0,365,307;  \Li,  52, 
315,371,449. 
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Merrill. Pardou  H.,  ix.  439. 

TMtTiill.  Prof,   nnd  Mrs.   S.   T.,  early  Peloit 

teachers,  v,  347.  349. 
MiTiill.Wm.  D.,eaily  Prairie  du  Cbien  edi- 
tor. V.  205,  408. 

Merriman.   Dr. ,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 

3J5,3o9,  407. 
Mesmore,  I  E.,  is,  414.  415. 
Mesnard,  Father,  eaily  missionary,  m,  101; 
V.  322.  „    ,. 

Messersmith.  George,  explores  s^te  of  Madi- 
son, vii.  409,  410.  412. 
Messersmith.  John,  i  1,   early  Iowa  county 
settler,  id.  19;  iv,  181;  v,  3'8;  vi.303;  vii,  295. 
Messt-r<mi  h,  Ji  hn.  Jr..  ia  Blick  Hawk  war, 
ii   347.  349  367.  368.  370;  early  Bladiion  set- 
tler, vi.,  382.  383. 
Mec-che-quai-au.  x.  148. 
Methode  and  famtlr,  killed  in   Winnebago 

war.  ii,  155.  156;  v,  126.  127:  viis  253. 
Metoxen.  John,  a  Stockbr  dga  chief,  ii,  417, 

418;  iv,  299,  300,  303.  305,  33 1;  viii,  338. 
Mexican  Indians,  vii',  105-167, 
Meyer,  Olaf.  in  Bar.-tows  cavalry,  vi,  113, 
Miamis  at  Chicago,  iii,  102:  in  Wi-^consin,  in, 
126.  134;  V.  110-112;  capture  of,  on  the  Mii- 
st'Uii,  IX,  214. 
Michigm,  teriitory  and  state,  ii,  299,  301. 
Michigan,  origin  of  name,  ix,  134. 
Michij.au,  an  eaily  sttainer.  ix.  392. 
Mickley.  J.  J.,  x,  375,  3^6.  3Sr,  429,  441. 
Middlf  island.  Lake  Superior,  viii,  221. 
Midrlleton,  Arthur,    rare  autograph    of,  x, 

381.  388,  398-9,  406. 
Mikissioua  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  iii,  120, 134. 
Militia  trainings,  vi,  470. 
Mdl  oreek.  or  Wau-pee-ty  river,  1,  118,  120; 

early  Sf-ttleraent  on,  iii,  438. 
Millard,  Ii  a,  early  New  London  settler,  iii,  479. 
Millard.  Maria,  earlv  New  London  teacher, 

iii,  481. 
Millaid's  prairie,  viii,  38:3. 

Miller. ,  early  ^Ya.worth  county  settler, 

vi,  419. 
Miller,  Andrew  G.,  territorial  judge,  vi,  379, 

477;  notice  of,  vii,4G3. 
Miller,  A.  VV.,  x.  369-';  1. 
Miller.  Caleb,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi.  444,  453. 
Mill-r,  Henry,  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  474. 
Miller,  Henry,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv,  aSO. 
Miller,  J,  B.,  early  La  C.os=e  settler,  iv,  383, 

384.  :i86. 
Miller.   Col.   John,    commandant    at    Green 
Bay.  1816,  i,  49-52:  ii,  83,  103;  i.i,  281,  282; 
ix,  401. 
Miter,  John  S.,  escaped  from  Indians,  ii,224; 

early  Galena  settler,  vi  279. 
Miller.  Kiciiard,   early  Rock  county  settler, 

vi.  418,420. 
Miiligan,  G.  W.,  early  Monroe  county  settler, 

iv.  391. 
Million,  Bennett,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  345, 

36'i.  375,  380,  383,  384,  387. 
Miliman,  Ri.beit  H..  vi  i.  454. 
Mills,  David,  x,  300-301.  335,  362,  SCS. 
Mills.  Dr.  J.  C.  eaily  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi.  445,  459,  471. 
Mills,  J.  T  ,  early  Grant  county  teacher,  v,  332. 
?IiUs,  Roger  H..ix.  453. 
Ml  s.  Simeon,  vi,  349,350.353.356,359,376,378, 

:iS0,3>^3,:597;  x.  64.  l9.  76,  88. 

Mil  s,  early,  in  Wisconsin,  ii.  118.  13M41,  229, 

230.  i88;  v,  273:  vi.  267,  350  357.  372.  429.^56, 

457,  460,461;  vii,  229,  243.  247.  3.58.  359.  397. 

M  1  imore,  Ira,  early  Rock  county  settler,  ix, 

435. 
Milton,  John,  early  Mineral  Point  settler,  vi, 

3u3 
Milton,  Rock  county,  vi,  425. 
Milwaukee,  orig  n  of  name  and  early  settle 
ment,  i,  32,3 -,37. 113.116,130-134;  union,  for 
pioiecion  of  settlers,   li,  461,  475;  pioneer 
traders  at,  104;  visited  in  1835  by  Builen's 


partv.  456;  pinre-^r  newspaper  at,  46^:  men- 
tioned, 481:  iii.  132, 2  5,  22S.  2:W.  290-292.337. 
•iS6;  iv,  164,169. '73,186,253-288,3  0,425  4.-.3; 
v,  159,  218-2211,  222  2:i5  231, 234,3:6, 354, 3>7; 
vi.  137.  141.  142,  147,175,176,379:  vii,  41,381, 
454;  viii, 223-303:  ix,62C5, 153-158. 
M'lwaukee  Indians,  s,  103. 

Miner, , early  missionary, iv,  30 i. 

Min^r.  K.  S.,  upper  Wisconsin  pioneer, viii, 

399,401,402,  10.".  406. 
Mineral  r.Hiii ,  i,  so.'.ir.  llt.H";  ii,  334-336,485- 

48'*;  v.3is.;i-,i:  vi.-O9,;300-303;  vii, 378. 
Miiige-n  -ke-uw.  or  ihe  Bi^  Blan,  an  Indian, 

iii.  331, 332 
Mining  district  in  southwest  Wisconsin,  i,  80, 

81,98. 
"Mink,'"  vessel  at  Green  Bay, x,  133. 
Miscons-ing,  or  Wisconsing,ix,  115. 
Missillimaekinac.     See  Mackinaw. 
Missi  maries,  early,  in  the  northwest,  paper 

on,  iii  87-121;  .see  also  Clergymen. 
Mississippi,  signification  of  name. ix,30;, 302. 
.Mis  issinpi  river,  di>covery  of,  vii.26, 1'l. 
Missouri, Indian  war  in.  1812, ii, 204-226. 
M issouri  Indians,  ix, 67, 73, 234. 
MitassH,a  Sac  and  Fox  cnief,iii,504;  ix,]23. 
Mitchell,  Al-xander, early  Milwaukee  settler, 

ii, '33:  iv.2,'J9,2:5;  vi, 33,49,50;  ix,348,3i-3. 
Mitchell.  Dr.  David,  in  Brit.sh  service,  ix,  204; 

X,  104-105, 
Mitchell,  E  , early  lumberman,  viii, 4r3, 
Mitchell,  Martin,   a  Wisconsin  wiiter, v,  171; 

vii,  57, 
Mi  chell,  Mrs.  Mary,  first  American  child  born 

at  Green  Bay,  iv,  165. 
Miter,  Rev,  Dr.  J.  J.,  vii, 468. 
Mix.(  harles  E.,  v,306,:i07. 
M  iffat,  Benjamin,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

265. 
Mohegan  Indians.    See  Stockbridges. 
Moher,  James,  early  La  Cros'^e  settler,  iv,3S6. 
Mompasou,  John,  commandant  at  Mackinaw, 

viii.  221. 
Men  canning  island.  Lake  Superior,  viii,  224. 
.AIiinr<je  c  iunty,iv-,3-'7-392. 
Montanie,  Rev.  H.  C.,on  Wisconsin  mounds, 
iv,55. 

Montcalm,  Gen. ,v,  114,117. 

Montgomery,  C  >1.   John,  expedition  up  the 

Hi  iois,vii,176;  ix,291. 
Montigney,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii.  111. 
Mont-trempe-leau,  origin  of  iiame.i,  114. 
Moody.  John,  Levi  and  Marcus,  early  Wal- 
worth county  settlers,  vi.  4f)0. 
Mooers,  B.  F.,   early  Shebojgan  settler,  iv, 

340. 
Mooney,  Paul,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
viii.  388. 

Moore,  CjI. ,  viii.  370. 

Moore,  A,,  earlv  La  Crosse  settler,  iv,  386. 
Moore,   Benjamin,  early   Walworth   county 

settler,  vi.  448. 
Moore,  Hardin,  early  Richland  county  set- 
tler, ii,  489. 
Moore,  Harvey  T..  viii.  4-8,  459. 
Moor^,   Capt.    John,  early  pioneer  in  lead 

region,  ii,  337;  in  Black  Ha\\k  war,  v,  286. 
Moore.  John  L  ,  early  lumberman,  iii,  438; 

vii.  359. 
Moore,  John  P..  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi.  112. 
Moores,  Tiie,  early  I  idian  traders,  vi,  402. 
Moran,  Kdmniul,  early  Indian  trader,  i,  38, 
48;  viii,  84  232-240, 

Morand.  Caft. ,  d'  feats  Sacs  and  Foxes, 

iii.  201-211.  505;  iv.  239;  vii,  129,  351,  375. 
Moreau,  J   B.,  ?:,  443. 
Morehouse,     Mary,    early    Juneau    county 

teacher,  v  ii,  406. 
Morehouse,  Thomas,  early  lumberman,  vni, 

401. 
Morgan,  C,  early  Walworth  county  clergy- 
man, vj.  471. 
Morga'i,  Lewis,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  vii, 
241.  258,  259,  475. 
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Morgan,  William,  abduction  of,  x,  4S3. 
Morean    C  I.    \\  illonghby.   at   Kock   Island 

and   i^r  irie  du   ChT;'n.   ii,  122  227,  2^6-240, 

251,  263-275:  v.  129,  227,  23i,  233;  vi,  272,  2.3, 

280,  288:  vi  i,  250. 
Morley.  Hiram,  sketch  of.  X,  481. 
TMoi  ley,   Leonard,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112. 
Mormons  in  Wisconsin,  vi,  466. 
Morr  s,  Gt-n.  Jacob,  x.  :i93. 
Morris,  Lewis,  rare  auto.^raph  of,  x,  381,  oJ8, 

443;  po' trait.  393,  39G  -^,     ,     rr      i 

Morris,  Montaville.   killed    in    Black  Hawk 

war,  ii.  349.  351,  370.  372;  x,  I8i.  195,  197. 
Morris  'Ih  mis,  earlv  lumberman,  vii.,  400. 
Monis,  W.  A.  P.,  x.  393  ... 

Morrison, ,  early  ludian  trader,  vui.  224, 

226 
Morrison,  James,  ii,  339,  340;  iv,  191,  195,  343; 

Morrissey,  Father,  eaily  Milwaukee  clergy- 
man, iv,  2')8. 

Morse,  Dr.  Ambrose,  ix.  439.      ^ 

Morse,  Chas.  A.,  sketch  of,  x,  458. 

Morse,  Chas.  H.,  x,  442. 

Morse,  Uaniel.  ix.  127-129.     .  . 

Morse.  Rev.  Ur.  Jedinali,  visits  Green  Bay, 
ii,  417,430;  viii.  326,  328. 

Morse.  Dr.  RIchar.l  E..  on  Chippewas  ot  Lake 
Superior,  iii,  338-3,9.  ..,        • 

Morton.  Uol. ,  eailv  Milwaukee  settler,  i, 

127.  129;  iv,  258;  vi,  350. 

Morton,  John,  rire  autograph  of,  x.  381, 
3H&-9,  406,  428,  436,  414;  portrait  of ,  393, 39o- 

Mosiuee,  or  Little  Bull  falls,  iii,  438, 447,449. 

Mott,  Mr^. ,ix,448. 

Mouet  de  Moras,  original  name  of  Langlade, 

vii,124,474 
Mound  praiiie,ix.  58.  . 

Mounds  and  mound- builders.  See  Antiquities. 
Moundville,  1.^,69.  . 

Mt.  Pleasant,  or  Skunk  Grove.vi,  416,426. 
Mt  Zion,  Kock  c  junty.  vi,  4-i4. 
Moui.tain  of  htars,  origin  of  name,  i,  114. 
Moylan, ,  ear.y  Juneau  county  settler,  vui, 

391. 
Mucke-ta-pe-nay,  an  Indian  chief, v, 216. 
Mnck-wan-ago.  or  Me-gon-i-go,i,  118,  i:i.),138. 
Mud  creek,  Sheboygan  county.  ix,39o. 
Muhlenberg,  Maj .  ,  commands    at    Fort 

Crawford,  ii,  115. 

Muir,  Dr.,  ,ii,212,224. 

Muir,Capt.  Adam.,  x,  94, 99, 101. 
Muir,  Samuel  C,  bketch  of,  x,  491-2. 
Mukvvanago  lake,  ix,  132.       ,  ,        ^, 
Mulford,    Dr  ,  early    Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,  471. 
Mullet.  John, early   surveyor,  vi,347,  415, 4.5; 

vii.3r2,373. 
MuUiian.  John,  ix,  4f  3. 
Mulloney,  Al.,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii.  391, 392. 
Mumford,    Lieut.  F.  S..  U.  S.  A.,  vn, 3(4, 404 
Munsees  in  Wi-^cons  n.  i.68, ;  ii,  416-4 18. 
Munsell,  Joel,  x,  :B90, 3,12, 394. 
Munson,  David,  viii,  454. 
Murdock,  Jfffeison.ix.  427. 
Murphy.   Heniy  C  .  x,375. 
Muipln-.-laniis,  Richland  county  seat  com- 

Muri>hy,.l"iiii.  •  arly  lumberman,  viii,  404. 
Murray,  early  Waukesna  settler,  i,  135. 
Murray,  Gen.  James,    Indian  commissioner, 

vii,  391-396. 
Murray,  James, early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

258. 
Murray,  Nithanipl  O.  sketch  of , x, 485. 
Murray,  V\  il.iam,  viii,  464. 
Muscoda.  or  l':nglish  prairie,   ii,  219,318-320; 

ix.  69-7  .',300. 
Musick,Capt.   David,  at  Sink-hole  battle,  ii, 

206.209.214-218. 
Musk,  go,  meaning  of,  i,  117. 


Muskego  la'^fe,  vi,  417. 

Mu^qiiakie,  or  Fox  Indians,  ix,  l"?^. 

IMiiuashi.a  Menomonf-f  w.in-n  ii.  iii,C3^!. 

Mvers.Col  T.  B..  x,  375,:i'<t;,:^',i-.'. -IJT-S. 

Mvu-att,  Waaice.onearlv  sei tlfiiifiit  of  Ke- 
nosha, iii,  395-420. 

Mviick.Ira  and  Nathan,  early  La  Crosse  set- 
tlers, iv,  383, 384,  386. 


Na-gon-ub.  a    Chippevira    chief,  iii,  345-349, 
3.5. 

Nah-kom,  abduction  of  her  child,  iv,  104-107. 

Nah-pope  or  Ka-o-pope,  cliief  of  Sacs,  i,  72, 
84;  x,  495. 

Na-i-o-gui-man,  x,  115,147. 

Naiinilte,  a  Menomouee  chief,  i,  69;  iv,  107. 

Na-naw-ong-ga-be,  a  Chippewa  chief,  iii,  340- 
344,319-355. 

Naiitoue  Indians  in  Wisconsin.iii,  123, 134. 

Nai  ragaiiseti  I  idians,  iv,  297. 

N..sli,  Ht-v.  Xormm,  early  Green  Bay 
tea.'lifr,  \ii,-.'B  235. 

N.i  l(>.)-es-sic.  Sio  IX  for  enemy,  v,130,139. 

Nee-iio-lium  pee-k  lu.  a  Winnebago,  v,308. 

Ne-o-kautah  or  b  our  Legs,  114, 142. 

Na  sne-a-kusk     or    L'iud     Thunder.     Black 

-    Hawk's  son,  i.  12. 72, 84;  ii,  12,13,41,47,67. 

Natural  bridge  in  Ki  -nlana  county,  i,  1U8. 

Navarmo,  Green  l!av.  i.dV:  iv,89,214. 

Navarre,  Robert  d.'.  ^  iii,  2./r.2'.n). 

Navigation,  internal,  in  Wisconsin, iii,  496- 
499. 

Na-ya-to-  shingd,  a  Chippewa  chief,  iv,  28. 

Neal,  ihomas,  early  miner,  vi,  403,412. 

Necedah,  viii, 396, 397, 401-404, 406, 410. 

Necrology  of  Wi-consin,  1874-75,  v, 1,460-473; 
1870-78,  viii,  44i-474;  1876-81,  ix,  426-163; 
1879-82,   X.  474-490. 

Neenah,  ix,300-:i01. 

ISe-gick,  a  Chippewa  chipT,  in,:r);;.H.-)7. 

Ne-gwa-gOQ,  a  Cnippe>va  chirl,  m,  :..S-.«u. 

NeilI.Edw.  D.,  Notesi.n  .',:il,\  W  is.  explora- 
tions, forts  and  tradintr  |m,sI<,  x.  2il2-3J6; 
on  fort  Beanh  ininis,  371;  work-;  ciced.  v, 
05  12J,lvl9,  13i  133,  144-146.152,153,  392,408; 
vi,'-.'01,'2J8,230,2::i4,23);  x,3i2. 

Nelson,  Messrs  ,  earlv  Waukesha  settlor,  135. 

ISielson,  ,  first  death  of  white  peisoa  in 

Madison,  vi,  380.  . 

Nelson.  Jame-.   early  Walworth  county  set- 
tlor. vi.4.-.l.  I'U. 
N, -.1  I,  iii-i  ill  'ir  Four  Legis,  a  Winnebago,  iii, 

:.(-'.i,-;i,-.-S;  v,'.)8. 
N(  Nl)it.  JaiiiL-.s.earlv  lumberman,  viii, 401. 
Nes-cot-no-meg,  a  Pottawattomie,  \i,  181. 
Neshotah,  ori.,'in  of  name,  i,  117. 
Neveu,  Gustave  de,Sr.,   Sketch    of,  x,   476- 

Nevill,Jame^ early  Madison  settler,  iv,349. 

Neubei-iy,  Stephen, ix,  439. 

Newell,  Joel,  ix, 4=5. 

Newell,   Marshall,  early   Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,  454, 475. 
New  Glarus,   Swiss  colony,  viii,  411-446. 
Newcomb,  .John,  x,  309 
Newhall,  Daniel,  early  Milwaukee  settlsr,  iv, 

201. 

Newhall,  Dr. ,  x.  266. 

NcAhall.  Noah,  i.v,  445. 

New  Haven,  Wis.,  vii,.  407. 

New  Lisbon,  viii,  373  377,  :J79-:3S2.  408-410. 

New  London  and  vicinity,  )i  ,  478-48S. 

Newton,    Thomas,   early   Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,  449. 
New  Wood  river  and  rapids,  Indian  names  of 

i,  120.  121. 
New  York  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  ii,  415;  viu, 

335-341. 
New  York  state  library,  autographs  of,  x, 

376,  386,  430. 
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Nlblnck,  .  early  Walworth  couuty  set- 
tler, vi.  -lol. 

Xic:ioLis,  Father,  early  missi^narr,  iii,  102. 

Ni<-hois,    Rev.  ,  early  Kenosha    clei'gy- 

min.  ii,  418. 

Nichols, ,  early  Walworth  county  clergy- 
man, vi.  4rh 

Nicnols,  Abner,  early  Mineral  Point  tavern- 
keeper,  i.  144.  14.5;  ii.  4S8,  483;  iv,  181;  vi, 
30J-33J.  3S)-3SJ;  vii.  978 

N  ckeli,  A.  C.  early  Wauk=!sha  settler,  i,  135. 

Kieodeinns.  Prof.  \V.  J.  L  .  ix,  63,  423. 

Nieolet.  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  126,  li9, 
131.  13?,  ]3S;   iv.  2ii.  227. 

Ni.-nl't.  .r^an.  viii.  8t.  18S-194;  ix,  105-108;  x, 
41.  ri,  72,  282.  2S3,  292. 

NicoiL't,  I.  N.,  on  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Wise  msiii  places,  iv.  3.9-331. 

Niles.  Hfzekiah,  X,  417-8. 

Kis  so-w  lu  quet,  an  Ottawa  chi-f,  id,  193, 199, 
212;  vii.  125;  vii,  211. 

Noble,  Alexairter,  early  Juneau  county  pio- 
neer, \iii,  393 

Nohla,  .lohn.  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii,  380, 
3S1.  385;  vii,  337. 

Nogrle,  Charles  L.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 
112. 

NoggK  David,  ix.  428. 

Noi-eux,  Rev.  M.  Fr.,  X.,  his  MS.  work  unre- 
liable, iii,  113-124.  508. 

Nonville,  Goveraor  Oe,  fights  ths  Senecas,  v, 
111. 

Nooiiai,  JoMah  A.,  earlv  IMihvaukee  editor, 
iv.  267;  vi.  140,  HI  3  >S;  vii,  409;  x,  489. 

N-;quet  Indians  ill  Wise  visiu.  iii,  123,  134,  205. 

Nor  J  man,  J.  G..  early  Waupaca  county  set- 
tler, iii, 480. 

Nornfin.  Amable,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 
iii,  212;  x.l3i,138. 

Nori-is,  E  Iward,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,44fi. 

Nortiiport.  iii,482-4S4. 

Nonhwav.  A.  G.  (.>r  A.  D.),  early  Kenosha 
set  I'r-.ii.l  4:   ni.:;S). 

Nortln\'--i  i-irls-  historical  eventsin,  ii, 75-78, 
82,83.  |i'".,  I ■-'■,'-; -3 1.  219-222;  reminisuence-i  of 
the,  i  .-Jlir  .>3r;  e.ul,'  notices  of  th-,  vi,  1.54, 
188, 215, 220, 271 ;  historic  relics  of  the,  ix,  97- 
129. 

Northwe.st  and  Hudson  Bay  Fur  companies, 
vii,34G;  i'c,293. 

Norrh-westeru  Journal,  early  Madison  mag- 
azine, x,  453. 

Nowlin.  Hardin,  early  legislator,  vi.  395,  393. 

Koyei:e,  Sieur  de,  v,  65, 107, 120. 

Noves,  Charles  A..  Sr.  and  Jr..  early  Wal- 
worth county  settlers,  vi,4"i7, 458;  x,470. 

Nunnemaoher,  Jacob.  viii,453. 

Nute,  Benjamin,  viii,  4ij4. 


Gates.  Henry  T.,x, 443. 

Oatman  C  L.,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  458. 

O'Brien,  Michael,  ix,  462;  x,475. 

Observatory,  Washburn,  yee  Washburn  ob- 
servatory. 

O'Callaghan,  E.  B.,  works  cited, v, 65, 11],  116. 
121, 198. 

0-cha-own,  an  Indian  huntress,  iii,  259-261. 

O'Connor.  Danir-1,  sketch  of, x, 485. 

0"Connor,  J.,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 
vi,4l7. 

OconvT-nowoc.  i,  1 18, 138. 

Odd  Fellows,  first  established  in  Wisconsin, 
iv.  93 

O'F.illon,  Capt.  Ben.,  at  Green  Bay  in  1816, 
iii,  281. 

Off.  Ernest,  in  Bar.stow'sVava'ry.  vi,  11.3. 

Ogdeo,  Albert,  early  Walworth  county  .set- 
tler, vi.  467. 

Ogden,  Chas.  S.,  x,141. 


Garden,  E.  F.,  early  Lafayette  (?)  county  set- 

t  er,  iv.  195. 
Og  len,  Henry  Corbit,x,441. 
Ogden,  S.  C,  early  Ogdensburg  settler,  iii, 

48  5. 
Og  lensburg,  Waupacv  c-iunty,iii,486. 
O'Hara,  Capt. ,  m  Black  Hawk  war,  v, 

281 
O-kee-wah,  legend  of  the  Red  Banks,  iii,  203. 
Old  Buck,  a  Winnebago  Indian  miner,  vi,  281, 

282. 
Old  Flo'ir,  a  Pottawattomie  chief ,  vi,  176. 
01 1  Wolf,  a  Winneb  igo  chief,  ix,22u. 
Older.  Amos,  early  Walworth  couuty  settler, 

vi,  44S. 
Oli  I.  C.   C,  early  Milwaukee  publisher,  iv, 

269. 
Olinstead,  Charles  T.,  a  pioneer,  vi,  277,  282, 

293. 
Olmsted,  Mrs.  Geo.  T.,  x,39I. 
O-nan-ge-si,  a  Milwaukee  chief,  iii,  230,  292. 
O'Neal,  Nelson,  ix,  401. 
One  ey«d  !-ioux,  or  Tahmie  or  Bourgne,  vi, 

201.  210,  217. 
One-g  le-gand,  and  Nay-o-ke-maw,    Ottawa 

chiefs,  x,  101. 
Oneidas  in  Wisconsin,  i.  68;  ii,  410:  iii,  .53-58, 

12i.  133:  iv,  102;  vii,  210,  225;  viii,  51,  262,  322- 

316:  X.  277-279. 
O'Neil.  Cant.  .John  F.,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 

ii,  310,  -188;  early  Iowa  county  settler,  iv,88; 

vi.  :3)3. 
O'Neill,  Jas.,  Sr.,  sketch  of.  x,  481-2. 
One-sided,  or  Trap  rapids,  Indian  name  of,  i, 

122. 
Onk-e-tah  Eii-du-tah,  or  Red  Whale,  a  Sioux, 

ix,  174-178. 
Onondagas  in  Wisconsin,  i,  68. 
O  Plaine,  or  Des  PI  lines,  river,  i,  97,  118. 
Op-)in-mis!vsln.   or   W'hite   Eik,  a   Meuomo- 


Op 


^f.O. 


'I-  i; iaues.  1,  (J. 

Ui-iii-  •.  I.. UN  ..f,  vi,i.  :W2. 

Ordwuv,  Jloses,  eariy  VVaukesha  settler,  i, 
137. 

Oreone,  or  Grangula,  a  Canadian  Indian  ora- 
tor, V,  67. 

Orne,    Ebenezer.  early  Galena  settler,  vi,  279. 

O'Rourke,  Col.  J(jhii.  sketch  of,  x,  483. 

Orton.  Harlow  y..  on  George  B.  Smith,  viii, 
108,  118-120;  on  C.  C.  Was  iburn.  i.x,  350-352. 

0-sau-wish-ke-no.  or  Yellow  Bird,  a  Me- 
nonionee  cliief,  iii.  217. 

O-sborn,  Xancy.  ix,451. 

O-shaw-wih  O'-m.  or  Yellow  Dog,  a  Menomo- 

11.- ■  .'Im'T.  III.  :jro 

Osh-k:i    IM 

clii    !,   I 
0.1>-   ■  .'  h 


The  Messenger,  a  Chippewa 


^lan.  a 

iv.  107. 


4.11     I  I      ''''.  •■,'!,   -'s-i   -j:!!,  :;;;;  IV,  1,2,  83,  103- 

li;,  I   s    I'.i;:  '.  ,ii.  22-i,  233. 
Osli>o,|,,  ,-ii\.  i.  104. 
O-sh  .-;i.  ,1  ('liinpewa  chief,  iii.  348,  361. 
O-teus   1  iuij,  W  isconsin  relic  of  1681,  ix,  112, 

126.  127. 
Ostr.mder,  R.    T.,    early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,  458,  433. 
Otis.  R.  G..  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  415. 
O-tia-raou-te-non  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  iii, 

12  i,  135. 
Ott  Brothers,  New  Glarus  merchants,    viii, 

437. 
Ott,  William,  ix,  458. 
Otrawa  Indians,  i,  23,  3147:  ii.  83,  83  491-494; 

iii,  120.  135,  150.  203.  201.  212,224,225,223,232; 

V.  66,67,09,  70.  87,  103,  104.  Ill;  vi.    16.5, 16  i; 

vii.  125,  130,  193-194,  407,  415;  viii,  203;  ix, 

303. 
Ottawa-Sinagos.  in  'Wisconsin,  iii,  126,  135. 
Ottawa,  earlv  settlement,  i,  13S. 
Ouagoussiic  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  iii.  12i3,136. 
Ouchata,  chief  of  Foxes,  i,  21,  23;  iii,  148-150. 
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OuilniPtl-e.  Antoine,  v,  216. 

Outag  imie  di-  Fox,  luJians,  see  Fox,  and  Sac 
ana  Fox  Indians. 

Owen  brothers,  e;;rly  lumbermen,  viii,  403. 

Owen,  L).  D.,  is, 331. 

Owen.  I.  C  early  Waukesha  spttler,  i,  137. 

Owen,  T.  J.  V.,  Ciiicago  Indian  ageni,  ix, 
390,3^1. 

Ow  n,  W.,  a  pioneer,  vii,  359. 

Owens,  O  ,  etrly  lumb^rai  m.  viii,  404. 

Oweu^,  Wilfred,  early  Prairie  du  Chieu  set- 
tler, ii,  116,  117, 127, 149. 


Paine.   Rev.    Adam,  killed    by  Indians,   vii, 

3-,'5.3;6. 
Pdine,G-n.  James  H.,  ix,  431. 
Paine,  .Joe,  a  iiioneer.  vi,  412. 
Paine,  Natnanie),  x,  375,  459-40. 
Paine,  Willi  mi,  early  Sheooygan  county  set- 

ller,  iv.  3:i5. 
Pakan,  a  Winnebago  chief,  iii,  204 
Palmer,  H.  L.,  war  speeches,  ix,  380. 
Palmer,  Isaac  H..  early  Madison  and  Lodi 

settler,  vi,  383,478. 
Palmer.  Dr.  J.  C.  i.x,  438. 
Palmer,  Peter,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv, 

340;  ix,  393 
Palmer,  Strange  N.,  reminiscences  of,  iv.to; 

on  western  Wisconsin,  vi,  297. 
Palmer,  ThaddeuK,  v.i,  467. 
Palmer,  William,  eaiJv  Sheboygan    county 

settler,  iv.  310;  ix,  39.3. 
Paquette,  Pi  rre.   See  Poqiiette. 
Pans,  Kenosha  county,  eaily  settlers  of,  n, 

468. 
Parser,  ,  and  daughter,  early    Mineral 

Point  teacheis,  v,  334. 
Parker,  Gideon  P  ,  sketch  of,  x,  481. 
Parkinson.   Col.   Dani  1    M.,  in  Blick  Haivk 

war,  ii,  326-364.  393,404,412;  iv,  87,ii4,<i5, 19.5; 

V.  285:  viii.286;   x,  I8l,  194, 195,  i98.201,->;o3, 

205.  mi-!cellaneoiisref-rencesto,  V,  155,334; 

vi.  21,303,39'J:  viii,  2.59, 260. 
Parkinson,   J.   B.,   on   S.  H    Carpenter,  viii, 

101-103;    on  C.  C.    Washburn,   ix,  354-350; 

on  Henry  Gratiot  x.  259-260. 
Paikinsoii,  Nathaniel  K.,  ix.  4i9. 
Park. nson,  Peter,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  iv,  195; 

Par'kin'son.  Mnj.  Peter,  Jr.,  in  Blick  Hawk 
war,  i:,  340,343,349,365-401;  reminiscences 
.     of  do.,x,184-:^l2. 

Parkman,  Francis,  cited,  ii,  177;  vii,  120,161, 
162,415;  X,  325,359,443. 

Parks.  ,  a  prisonej-  with  the  Shawanoes, 

iii,  311. 

Par  ks,  John,  early  Juneau  county  settler,  vni, 
382. 

Paik^,  Rufus,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  i,  131; 
iv,  2.-;8;  viii,  472,473. 

Parnsh,  Jisper,  v.ii.  331. 

Parrish.  Thomas,  early  Mineral  Point  settler, 
vii,  378,  379. 

Parry  &  Veeder,  early  lumbermen,  vii,  358. 

Parshall,  Dr. ,  early  Walwurth  county 

settler,  vi,471 . 

Parsons, ,  early  Wauwautosa  settler,  vii, 

411. 

Partridges, the, kidnap  an  Indian  boy,iv,107. 

Pai-k-e-paw-ko,x,154, 

Patch's  grove,  vii, 379. 

Patrick, ,eaily  Northport  settler, iii, 483. 

Patrick.  Samuel, in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 349, 
351,370. 

Patteison,  J.  B.,  on  Black  Hawk's  autobiog- 
raphy, v, 300-304. 

Patton,  David,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  464. 

Pauquett-,  l^eter.     FeePoqnette. 

Pauses  of  th;'  v  ,.  i-  -n^,  vii, 202-204,474. 

Pawnee  sla\.'       i         ■    i,V,  179. 

Pavet.FathM        i,  -i  inary,iis261. 

Payne, ,iii  HI  l.  k  1  l,iu  k  war, li, 413. 


Payne,  Chri^to'iher,  early  Walworth  county 

sell!,  r  V  ,  I-.! -1.36,  458. 
Pav         .  ■•ai-ly  Sheboygan  settler, is, 

P;m.     .       ,  ;l-lHS.ix,348. 

Pe  I,  e.nrlv   Walworth    county 

;  ,3.401,471,475. 
I'r  '  ('.,  early  Walworth  county 

b"     .•■,..:    ,1  '5. 
Pears  1 1 1 ,  Freem  m,  early  lumberman,  viii,  404. 
Pease,  Capt.  — — ,  early  western  navigator,  ix, 

392. 
Peaslee,  Robert,  early  lumberman,  vii,  402. 
Peuslee,  William  D.,  early  Necedah  settler, 

viii,  ■102. 
Pecan,  Miami  rhief,x,2j4. 
Per,  ,i    li.- i,i   I.  h  Indian  name,  iii,  104. 
1\-.  .  '     .  I  i-  of  the.  ii,  347-351,305-392, 

:;',  '    -1-87;  V.  313.314;  vi,  405;  vii, 

I'l   .'       .    ;  ■;    .    \ih,  277,  278;  x,  159, 178-183, 

V.n   I'.Ci.  ■^i4,--05. 
Pecat  ■iiieiir.v..-r,i,97. 
I'evk.  Elj  -n,  ^ai  ly  Mijdison settler,  iv,88, 91, 93, 

101 ;  vi,314,3l5,348,35v',353,35r,38l,477;  viii, 

371. 
Peck,  Luther,  early  Madison  settler,  vi,357, 

381,477. 
Peck,  Airs.  Rosaline,  early  Madison  settler,  vi, 

342-365.376.477,478. 
Peck,  Pnilauder,  eai  ly  Whitewater  settler,  iii, 

4J9. 
Peck,  Stephen,  a  pioneer,  vi,  347. 
Peck,  Wil.iam,  early  lumbernian,  viii,  404, 

406. 
Peck's  Grove.  Walworth  county,  vi,  465. 
T'e   l.~,.|:.;-.-.i.347. 
1'.-        '  ;\.  136. 

Pe,  1 .  lili'-n,   a  Wisconsin  writer,  ii, 

a:,"-    r  .  ■J.-'v    v',   171. 

Peet,    itev.    Stephen     D.,     on    'emblematic 

mounds,  ix,  40-74;  on  early  French  forts, 

etc.  X, 354-355. 
Pe-gahk-e-nah,  x,  4S7. 
Periuord,  Joseph,  x,  139. 
Pelkie.  Joe,  early  Madison  settler,  vi,  348,319; 

vii,3(;0,410. 
Pel.igon.  John  B..  x,  137. 
Pelton.  E.  W..  v,278. 
Pemou-ssa,  a  Fox  chi-f.ih,  127;  v,78,83. 
Penechon,  a  Dal-ota chief, ix. 299. 
Penicaut,  x, 299-301. 
Penn,  John,  rare  autogi-aph,  x,  381,398. 
Peuii,  Wm.,  manuscripts,  x,419. 
Peiinen-ha,  - — —,  early  Indian  trader,  i,41;  iii, 

x:r,i-'.,;i:',. 
P(-iiiis\  Iv.Mii  I   Ifi  itoric-al  society, autographs 

..r,  .\,  ;;;<j, :;;'.!, J24, 5, 441, 447. 

Peoria,  iliiuwus,  vi,  1,SS,  1W6, 197. 

I'ei  !in,  Lake,  x,  299-300.  302-306, 358-366. 

Pt-rcival,  James  G  .eulogies  on,  iii,    19,66-79; 

m.^ntioned,  vi,10-'. 
Prkiiis,  Lieut. ,  it  Prairi"  dn  Chien,  ii,123. 


1.^.  Aii'ii,  .ally    \\aluurth  county  set- 


Perk  i  is,  K|  hraim,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  465. 

Perkins,  Fred.  S.  archaselogicai  collection 
bv,  vii,  3, 70-74, 84-87;  via,  153, 1L8. 

Perkins.  Hardin,  early  mill  builder,  ii,  132, 133, 
143:  iii.  4:^7. 

Peroii.n-e,  sietir  de,v,70. 

Perrault, ,  early  Green  Bay  missionary, 

ix,  112, 126, 127. 

Perrin,  Charles,  early  Walwcrth  county  set- 
tler, vii,  459. 

Perrof,  Father,  early  missionary,  iii,  103,108, 
1^9. 134. 

Perrtit.  Sienr  Nicholas,  early  explorer,  v,65, 
(if;.  110:  vi.228:  viii.  199-206:  ix,119.  468;  x, 
:.':i  (•,]    .no  .yii.P.:^  :r'o. 310,362-368, 504, 505. 

I'll  ..  I     ,   lumbermen,  i'i, 438. 

IV  Iii    ;    111  A.,  early  Walworth 
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Perry,  Benjamin,  is,  457. 

Peset,  M..  Ciirlj'  missi'Uiary.  v,  87. 

Pe-sheii,  or  V\  iLl  Cat,  a  Winnebago,  iii,  2C9, 

371, 27(3,  a^ir;  x,114. 
Peten   v\  ell,  near  Neeedah,  vii,  365,  475;  viii, 

374-377. 
Peier,  a  negro  killed  by  Indian=,  v.  148. 
Peler,s,  Geoi-g''.  A.,,  eariy  Ijinbermxii,  viii,  399. 
Peters,  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel,  vi,  ;Ji2,231,  236,  239, 

240,  247-250,  :.52-254,  .57-262. 
Pete.s,Tli>inas,eaily  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  461. 
Petite  Hoche,v.l94, 195. 
Petceval,Coi.  —,  ix,3i)l;  x,504. 
Pctiigrew  family,  killed  in  Biack  Hawk  war, 

i,  yrf,  99 
Pett  t,  t\anklia  and   William,  earlv^  Monroe 

county  setttiers,  IV,  38 j.  f 
Pettit.  JuJge  James  .1.,  viii.  4'tJO. 
Pewaukee,  eariy  settlement,  i,  las;  meaumg 

or'  name,  in,  357;  mounds  at,  ix,5J. 
Pewauiee  laiie,  (Sakaegau),    i,    118,  133:  ix, 

130-134. 
Pe-  wau-te-not,  a  Menomonee  chief,  i:i,  270, 294, 

233. 
Pewett  &  Lohner,  mills  at  Prescott,iil,403. 
Pheasaac  Brauch,  ii,  338,  35j;  x,  72,  76. 
Pneips,  JohQ,  vu,  461. 

Pnelps,  N  jah,  clei  k  of  territorial  court,  vi,379. 
Pnelps,  VVJiitcomb,  ix  459. 
Phe..6.  Dr.  J.  tj.,  ix,  42  53,  73,  74. 
Phiibrick,  Burley,  eaily  lumberman,  viii,  401, 

462 

Phiileo, ,  early  mail  carrier,  i',  153. 

Philleo.  Dr.  Addison,  ia  Biacm  HawK  war,  ii, 

39a,  400,  408;  x,  202. 
Phillips,  Anthony,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  early  lumber- 
men, viii,  400. 
Phillips,  lU  .  j  n-  Asher,  v,  158. 
Pnillips,  Charles,  H.,  ix,  428. 
Vh  Ihps,  John,  ix,  452. 
Phi.li.js.  Koss,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,  382-381. 
Phoejix,    Heury,  Samuel  F.    and    William, 

early  Walwoi  tli  cou  ity  settlers,  vi,45.',459, 

466.  475;  vii,  40. 
Physicians,  eaily,  in  Walworth  county,  vi, 

471. 
Piasa,  legend  of,  vii,  317. 
Pick.ird.  J.  C,  scat-  .superintendent  of  pub- 

h.,-  insiructioti,  v,  348,  a63.  366. 
Pickett,  Aimiue,  v.i,  468. 
Pictured  cave  of  La  Crosse  valley,  viii,  174- 

18  r. 
Pier.  Colwert,  early  Fond  du  Lac  settler,  vii, 

412. 
Pi^r,  Edward,  iii,  59;  viii.  463,  464. 
Pieice,  Gen.  B.  K.  and  Lieut.  John,  at  Macki- 
naw, i,  51. 
Pierce.   Lieut.  John  S.,  v.  412,  415;  vi,  160, 

161,  169. 
Pierce,  Jonathan,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii, 

396,400,401,419. 
Pierce,  Josian,  early  Madison  settler,  vi.  356. 
Pierce,  Li^ut.  s>.  W.,  a  Wisconsin  v/iiter,  v, 

171. 
Pieice  county,  iii.  453-4'J5. 
Pierie,  M.  de,  v,  114. 
Pierre,  J.  L.  de  la.  early  missionary,  viii, 210. 

like, ,  early  Kenosiia  ssttl-r,  vii,  337. 

Pikt!,  Gen.  Z=buljuM.,  military  explorer,  v, 

123,171;  VI,  189. 201, 250. 
Pike's  hill,  v,  197. 
PiJkiiigton,  B.  B ,  early  Lemon  weir  explorer, 

vui,  370. 

Pilmore,  Sergeant ,  ix,  245 

Pilotf-,  T.  averse,  at  mouth  of  Green  Bay,  i, 

■    42,43.  ^ 

Piae,  G.  W.,  eaily  banker,  v,  272. 

Pine  Bend,  or  Helena,  v,  260. 

Piae    river   and    natural    b.idge,    Kichland 

counts ,  i,  107-1('9. 
Pine  river,  Marathon  county,  Indian  name  of, 

i,  1^0. 


Pinkney.  C3I.  Ninian,   U.  S.    A.,  vii,  216,  241- 

2.0.413;  viii.  339. 
Piaichju.  a  fci  .ux  chief,  vi.  305,207,217. 
Pinney.  Silas  U.,  on  General  Douge,  v,  173  177. 
Pishtaka,  or  Fox  river,  i,  135. 
Pixley.  1.,  early  lumberman,  viii,  402. 
Pixley,  ■}.  AV.,  early  Mi  wauke-  se  t  er,  i,  131. 
Pixley,  .Maurice,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

255 
Pi\:leys.  The,  early  Milwaukee  merchants,  vi, 

350. 
Piatteville,  V,  333,  347.  348,  354;  vi,  293. 
Pleasant  Praiii  ■.  Kenosua  county,  early  set- 

tlers'of.  i  i  4o8. 
Plocker,  Willi  im,  viii,  474. 
PI  >ver,  or  River  of  Flags,  Indian  name  of,  i. 

120. 
Plymouth,  town  of,  viii.  384. 
I  Lmnt..n,  Mijor  Joseph,  at  Ft.  Winnebago, 

V,  396;  vii,  294,  373,  402. 
Poc-a  chee-ivoc,  or  Sugar  creek,  vi,  419. 
Po-ca-ga-mah,  location  and  signitication,  ix, 

Pocihontas,  portrait  of.  ii,  12.  13  42-47,  68. 
Po  e-go.nah,  a  Menom.jnee,  iii,  232,  294. 
Pohlman  (or  Pu.l  nan),  Gapt.   .   iii,  271, 

272  278,  279;  x,  116.  121.  122,  141.  500. 
Point  Bas.  (or  Point  Baiisse  )  i,  120,  123;  viii, 

371,  372,  375,  376,  396-398.  476. 
Point  de  Saible,   B^ptiste,  a  negro   Indian 

trader,  iii,  292.    • 

Po. linger.  Sergeant ,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  358. 

Poll  >ck,  Thos.,  SKe;ch  of,  x,  480. 

Pond,  James  B.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112. 
Pontiac  mentioned,  iii,   138,  213,  224-227;  vii, 

130.  41\ 
Pon.iac's  league,  viii,  223-230. 
Pontiac's  war,  ii,  177. 
Poore,  Maj.  B.  P..  x,  375.  441. 
Pope,  Nathaniel,  acting  governor  of  Illinois 

territory,  iv,  25. 
Poquette.  Pie;r -.  early  Indian  trader,  ii,  355, 

359,  405-4')7,  410;  i  i.  2S9;  v.  188.  189;  vii,  346, 
3.")0,  ;i51,  335-358,  373-376.  382-391;  viii,  315- 
320;  ix,  300,  301;  x,  207,  222. 

Poiii-r.  Jacq  les,  earU-  Indian  trader,  iii,  241, 
244,  245,  253  270,  2S8  290;  iv,  24.  lol,  205;  v, 
3J4,  3J..  :3.53;  vii.  177.  227.  -,38  212,  245-247, 
279;  X,  91.  121.  12i,  13:;,  j:-38,  131. 

Poriier.  Lieut.  Jim  s  J..  1  i.  271,  272;  viii,  227, 
3  0.  475;  ix,  257-2.59,  262  204;  x,  118. 

Poili-r.  Louis  B.,  i  1. 196,  245;  viii,  217,  227-231, 

360,  3.7;  X.  114.  499. 

Portage  citv,  1.  113,  122.  123;  ii,  109,  170;  ii, 
286,  i88-290.  437;  iv,  105,  176-180,  183;  vii, 
240.  291,  317,  346,  155,  362,  373-402;  ix,  147, 
249,  2iO. 

Porta.ge  county,  iii,  43.5-4"2. 

Portage  of  the  Wiscon  in.  x,  221-2. 

Poi  ter, ,  early  Pewaukee  settler,  i,  138. 

Porter,  Gov,  Geo.  B.,  treats  with  Indians,  ii, 
441-443 

Portfr.  Lieut.  John,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 
349.  370,  390:  iv,  87:  x,  206. 

Port  Neuf,  Sieur,  x.  303. 

Posey.  Gen.  Alexander,  in  BHck  Hawk  war, 
3)4.  403  404  410;  vi,  405,  406;  viii,  272, 
X,  159,  169,  190. 

Post,  G.  P.,  early  Keno-ha  settler,  ii, 479. 

Post,  Mrs  Phoebe,  ix.  453. 

Postal  tflea-raphv,  advocated  by  C.  C.  Wash- 
burn, ix,  336,  .337,353,  354. 

Postlethwaite.  Capt.  Sam,  early  Indian  trad- 
er, viii.  232-240. 

Potherie,  Uela,  early  traveler,  v,  112. 

Pottawattimie-:.  i.  23.  90;  ii,  82.83,131,219, 
491-4  4:  i  i.  106,  126.  136,  150;  iv,  226;  v,  91, 
103,  110,  112;  vi.  175.  176,  181.  182,450,465; 
vii,  76,  2S6.  341-314,  406.415,  419,  475;  viii, 
84,  •:2S;  ix,  27,  115,  154,155;  x,  103,  105,  106, 
108-111. 

Potter,  H.  F.  and  J.  B.,  early  Juneau  county 
seitleis,  viii,  393. 
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Potter,  Horacf  and  Jarius  S.,  early  Madison 
settlers,  vi,359. 

Potter,  John  Jr.,  ix,  430. 

Potter,  John  F..  vi,  407,  47-i. 

Potter,  \V.  A.,  a  clei-symaii,  ix.  449. 

Pottreign,  John,  early  lumbeimau,  viii,400. 

Potis,  T.  D.,  early  miner,  v,  317. 

Powakanna,  lake,  Wiuueba^'o  county,  x, 
221. 

Powell, ,  at  Lake  Traverse,  1821.  x,141. 

Powell, .  early  mail  carr,er,  1837,  vii  411. 

Powell.  I'eter,  early  Indian  trader,  ,ii,  271; 
vii,  274,  277. 

Powell.  Uipt.  William,  ii,  294;  iv,  103;  ix,  215; 
X,  114,497-8 

Powell,  V  illiam,  early  Indian  trader,  vii,  357, 
358,  385-387. 

Poweis,  David,  early 'NMiitewater  settler,  iii, 
429. 

Powers.  John,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tier,  vi,  454. 

Powers,  John  and  Michael,  early  Jtmeau 
county  settler,  viii,  391,  392. 

Powers.  Patrick,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4'il. 

Po\  gin  tie;itv,  in  1848.  viii,  227-231.  397.407. 

Prairie,  autiinwial  burn'ncf  of.  ii,  4  3. 

Prairie  dii  Chien.  i,  75.  !)0.  91,  95.  98,  114:  ii, 
112-19(1,  220.  2.'l-23).  23S,  239,  3  9-351.  483, 
502;  i  i,  ;I38  270-^79.  iv,.57,  241,  245,  248-250, 
3.-j9.  360,  4.53-4t;i:  V,  96,  1J3-129.  1.53,  179-204, 
2  4,  225,  235-238,  240.  24>-2  5,  270-273.  275-279, 
282,  323-833,  3:3,  354,  391;  vi.  199,  2iil.  305; 
Tii,  17b.  379,  380;  viii,  i52--.;8G,289:  ix,  147,  148, 
160,  193-198,  200,  201,  210.211,  272.275.276, 
282-30.:,  4L5  468;  x,  54-t3,  111,  127-132,  152-3, 
240,250-1.270,  307-372. 

Prair  e  du  Lac,  or  Milton,  vi,  425. 

Praiile  du  8ac,  or  Sauk  Prairie,  iii,  206;  vi, 
425. 

Prairie  La  Crosse,  origin  of  name,  i,  114. 

Prairie  river  and  rapids,  ludian  names  of,  i, 
120.  121. 

Prairie  vil'age,  or  Prairieville,  now  W^auke- 
sha.  i,  131,  140;  vi,  95,  4.7;  vii,  411,  454. 

Prairie  wolf,  oharacteristies  of.  i,  76. 

Pratt,  Alex  F..  early  Waukesha  settler,  vi, 
398,  399;  vii,  464. 

Pratt,  Alexander  M.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry, 
vi,  112. 

Prait,  Ll  irissa  G.,  ix.  452 

Pratt.  David,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 
vl,  464,  465. 

Pratt,  Freeman  and  Norman,  early  White- 
water .settlers,  vi,  448, 

Pratt.  Capt.  J.  L  ,  viii.  4.55. 

Piatt,  Samuel,  vii,  457;  ix  387. 

Prentiss,  Ser;;eant  S.,  ix,  416. 

Prentiss,  William  A.,  early  Milwaukee  set- 
tler, iv,  259. 

Pie.scott,  A.  D.,  V.  406,  407. 

Piescott,  P.,  early  Prescott  settler,  iii,  458- 
461. 

Prescott,  Pierce  county,  ii,  484;  iii,  458-4''5. 

Preston,  w  m.  C,  on  Wisconsin  boundary, 
iv,  351-353 

Price.  Mapt.  Glendover,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
ii.  414:  v,  286. 

Price. '1  homas  H.,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 
343,  349.  370.  386,  391. 

Price,  Wiliiam  T.,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 
385. 

Pricbet  or  Pilchard,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 
X,  137,  140. 

Priere,  Father,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  clergv- 
nnan,  li,  1,7. 

Prince,  Sdinuel,  early  Whitewater  settler,  vi, 
448. 

Priming,  earlr,  in  Wisconsin,  ii,  424,  461,  462. 

Piitc-hard,  Henry,  ix,  43S. 

Priichett,  Richard,  Indian  interpreter,  viii, 
303. 

Proctor.   Gen. .  at  the  Thames,  iii,  301, 

302,  308,  318;  iv,  370;  x,  99. 


Prophet,  the  Shawanoe.  iii.  301,  310. 
Proph-t,  th?   WinnebasTO,  li,  13,  41,  42,  47,  67; 

V,   291,  3J8,   309;    x,   155,    158,    164,   25  .'-254, 

493-4. 
Proph-t's  town,  on  Rock  river,  ii,  2.52,  336;  x, 

155.  151,  ,25.'. 
Prrin.liit,    \n\  ,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

iv.  2M   ■2<n. 
Pr..,uillit,  Andrew,  x,  28,  448-450. 
I'rovancall.  Pierre,  ix,  241,  24-'.  259. 

Provencal, ,  f:,th  r  ai.d  sni,  viii,  373-375. 

Prov  sious,  liijrn  pi  ices  nf.  i,  137. 
Prudeii,  Langljis,  x,  138. 
Puants,  lake  or  bay  of,  vii,  126. 
Puants.     See  Wiiinebagoes. 
Pu  k-a-she.  meaning  of,  v.  263. 
Pur,>awa  ur  Hush  lake, ii,  109;  viii, 291. 
Puliin.i;-,  D.  .T.,x,89. 

I'ullin  in.i^'apr. .  See  Pohlman. 

Purple. C.  H.ix, 410-412, 441. 

Puihulf,  Maj.  W.  H.,of  Mackinaw,!,  55,  56; 

vii,  429. 


Quarles,  Francis,  early  Kenosha  settler,  Iii, 
40S:  in  Bar-t  .w's  cavalrv,  \i,  112. 

t^)iiasli.,|Ki-inip,  aSaeci.ief,  vi,  192,193. 

y.ii-lM-c,riii,tu:-ea  in  17.;9,  iii, 217,218. 

gu  -n-t,  1  i  -I  i.-,eaily  soluicr, vii,  132, 171,173. 

C^Lii-ley,  Patrick,  early  legislator,  vi,  395, 
396. 

Q  linilre.  Major  de,  in  war  of  1812,  iii,  304, 
3U5. 328. 

Quiuer,  Edwin  B.,  on  resources  of  north- 
eastern Wisconsin,  iii,  489-495;  references 
to,  v,l71;vi,21.1o8. 

Quinn, ,  Indian  intrepreter,  v, 393,395. 

Ouiunev,  Austin  E.,  a  noted  Stockbr.i^ge.iv, 
30 1-332,  .:i33. 

Qumnev,  John  W.,  a  noted  Stockbridge, ii, 
433;  iv, 31, <,3, 84, -.'09, 303, 309, 313, 321. 

Qui-wy-ne-nong,  or  Aiouecauuing  island,  viii, 
224. 


Racine,  iv,186,  360,  462-4S9;  vi,  426;  vii,  335- 

337. 
Racine  county,  1,113,118. 
Kacine,  or  .Schipicoten,  or  Rnot  river,  vi.  176. 
Radlsson  &  Groseilhers,  early  exploiations, 

X  292-8. 
R  ffl  -s.  Kev.  Dr.  Thomas.,  x.  380,  381-2,  383, 

3S6,:387, 431-3, 442. 
Rattle^.  T.  Stamford, x, 431-3. 
Rag  leuean.  Father, earl\-  missionary, iii,  100. 
Kailroail  land  grant,  18,5'i;,  ix,  415-416. 
RHtisiii  river,  massacre  at,  iii,  306-308,318,319. 
Ramezay.M.  de,  governor  of  Moi.treal,  v,85. 
Ramsay ,'Gnv.  A  exander  D.,  of  Minnesota,  v, 

408;  viii,  470. 
Randall, .early  Juneau   county    settler, 

viii.390,400. 
Randall,  Alexander  W.,  governor  of  Wiscon 

cor,sia,v,348;  vi, 97,111, 117;  ix, 341, 371, 372, 

406 
Randall,  Gen.  Brewster,  ix, 448. 
Randall,  Francis, earl V  Milwaukee  lawyer,  iv, 

258. 
Randall,  Henry  S.,  x,  375, 423, 4-12. 
Randad,  Mrs.  Sarah,  sk  -tch  of,  x,  483. 
Handles,  Samuel  .4..,  sketch  of,  x,  489, 490. 

Rarkn, .  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  349,370. 

Rasdail,  Abel,  early  Dane  county  settler,  iv, 

343-349;  vi,3.:7,3'.8;  x,76,78. 
Ratnbone, ,  early  M.lwaukee  settler,  iv, 

266. 
Raihbun,  Jame^,  early  Monroe  county  set- 
tler, iv,  390, 391. 
Ravel,  a  Sioux  intrepreter,  iii, 270. 
liay,  John,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  341, 489. 
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Raymh-iiit,   Father,  early  missionarj-,  iii,  03, 

99, 129. 
Read,  Daniel,  vii  ,473,474. 
Read,  .John  M.,ix,43G. 
Ream.  R)bsit  L.,  early  Madison  settler,  vi, 

360, 3t;5, 374. 478. 
Ream,  Vmnie,  vi,3TO..355. 
Reauni".  .lu  Ige  Chines  i,.50.Gl;  ii,  11,87-8^ 

105-107.  1-.J6:  iii,  241.  245-250;  iv,165,  ]6t>:  v. 

324:  vii..'>7-177;  vi.i,223;  x,9J,93,94, 120, 133- 

135,137, 13-!, -487-8. 
Reaume,  Noel,  at  G  een  B  iy,ii-.2J7.2l8. 
Reaume,  Pierre,  at  Detroit  in  172(5, iii,  111. 
Reaume'.s  cieek,  vii, 24'J. 

Red  Banks,  legend  of,  ii,  491-494;  ii,  203,204 
Red  Bird,  a  Winneba.^D  cli'ef,  i,  9o;   ii,  I.5(), 

161,11.7.  Ki-iS.'O:  iv.  i;3,  174;  v,  141,145,145- 


147, 15r  :  1.  )-< 
254--,'-.  ^  :  -  ■-■ 
Red  CV'  !  ,..  -:  I 
RedHAuk,  aS., 
Red  Head^s  villM 
Red  Jacket,  a  S; 


!87, 199,201,202;  viii, 


,    -  >rapids.i,122. 
<x  chief,  iii,  270. 
:^  vi,194 
I  ca  chief,  viii, 335-3G8. 

Ri-d  River,  Pembina,  relieved,  ix,  299. 

Red  S.van,  leg-nd  of,ix,3  4-31G 

Red  Thun  ler.  Sioux  chief,  ix.  16.5-173. 17S. 

Red  Whal^  Sijiix  chi  ■f,ix.  174-178, 181.183. 

R"d  Wing  a  Sioux  village.  v,145. 

Re  1  Willi;-,  a  Sioux  chief,  iii.  270,  271;  vi.  199, 
204.211.  21-i,  217, -240. 250-252, 254,  263,265,26J; 
ix.  178,  in;',2n9,214,218. 

Red  Wing's  sou,  vi,  1117,198.204 

Reed, ,  early  Prairie  du  Cbien  settler,  v, 

2G4. 

Reed, ,  a  Rock  cou'ty  pioneer,  vi,431. 

Reed,  Curtis.  George  and  Orson,  ear.y  Mil- 
waukee settlers,  i,  131. 

Ree  i.  Harrison,  early  Milwaukee  editor,  iv, 
228,26!. 

Reed,  James,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv,  384 

Reed,  Lorenzo  B  ,  in   Ban-tow's  cavalry,  vi, 

n-i. 

Rees,  Seth,  early  Siiebovgan  settler,  iv.. 336. 
R.e-eden,  Str?t.  ,  early  Prairie  du  Chien 

teac  er,  v,  33).  354. 
Rei'l.  Lieut.  John  i'..  U.  S.  A.  ,  vii,  .373,403. 
Remington,  Cyrus  C.  viii.  474. 
Reneka. ,  hung  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  v, 

238.  2:39. 
Renville,  Joseph.  Indian  interpreter,  vi,  2"4, 

2.55;  ix,  228,  235,  23S,  254,  234,  273;  x,  123, 135, 

141. 
Re^ique.    Samuel,   eai  ly  Kenosha  se'tler.  ii, 

464,   468;  iii,  379,  3:«0,  381,  381,  385,  399.  400, 

40J,  419. 
Reynards     See  Foxes. 
Reynolds,  Dr.  B.  O.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112.  11.5. 
Reynolls,  B.  W.,  viii,  461. 
Reynold^.  Eli,  early  leerislator,  vi,  396. 
Reynolds,  James,  ix,  4.55. 
Revnol  1-!.   John,   eovernor  of  Illinois,  ii.  146, 

162.    16;3.   .337.   313.   407.  502;  v.  144.  150;  vii 

303,   308,   319.  320.  ;324;  viii,  2.58,  268,  270;  ix, 

411;  X,  1.-5-157,  170,  111,  174. 
Revnolds,  Wm.  B.,  killed  bj'  Dubay,  vii,  400- 

402. 
Rib  liver,  Indian  name  of,  i,  120;  earl v  settle- 
ment on,  iii.  446.  447. 

Rice, .  earl.y  Waukesha  settler,  i,  1:37. 

Rice,  Henry  M.,  early  Indian  commissioner, 

V,  404 
Rice,  John  A,  on  La  Crosse  pictured  cave, 

viii.    176,   183-187;   oa  Lake  .Sakaegan,  ix, 

130.  1.33. 
Rice.  R.  B.,  early  Juneau  countv  editor,  viii, 

331.  .395. 
Rx-e.  or  Opukwa,  lakes,  i,  7.5. 
Pi  -e  Stalks,  or  Eau  11  line,  river,  i.  120. 
Ri  -f.  wild,  g-owh  and  u^es  i,  28,  63,  74;  vii, 

200.  2:5.  266;  viii,  291. 
Richard,  Father,  early  mis>iionary,  iii,  261. 
Richarfls,  Cha.s.   H.,  ou    O.   M.  Conover,  x, 

452-468. 


Richards.  Daniel  H.,  e-irlv  Milwaukee  settler 

i.  131;  iv.  259.  2d7;  \iii,  4.56. 
Ritdiards,  Jo. in,  eaily   Watertown  settler,  vi, 

Rioh  irdson,  D.  A.,  early  R  jck  county  settler, 

VI.  428. 
Rich  irdson.  William  A.,  ix.  373. 
K  ciier,  A.  P.,  early  Juneau  county   settler, 

viii,  395. 
Richlind  Center,  i,  109. 
Kichlaiid  C.t>-,  1.  108.  1h9. 
Kichla  .d  irouuty,  i,  107,   108,  113;  ii,  489,  490; 

ix.  ,'>3.  C9. 
Richm  jnd,  Richlanl  county,  i,  109. 
Ricimond,  Wa.worih  count/,  vi,  44S.  468. 
KiJdle.Thmias,  early  Jaueau  county  settler, 

viii,3S4. 
R  ley,! 'apt.  Bennett,ii,212,x.  170. 
KileV,  James,  J^hn  and  Peier,of  Detroit,  iii, 

323-3  5 
Riliv-,  William.  Indian  interpreter,  v,  411,415. 
Kingle,  Bartholomew,  ix,  46-J. 
Riiigoid, ,  early   Green  Bay  settler,  vii, 

223. 
Ri,ley  lake,  ix.  CO,  61. 

Hitner,  Lieut. ,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  11,414. 

Ritter,   Hu^h,  early  bhibovgan  settlei-,   iv, 

339. 
River  of  Flags,  or  Plover,  river,  i,  120. 
Rivierre,  d.-s  Fores,  ix,  272. 

Roaik, ,  a  pioneer,  vi,  429. 

Kobbins,     Haiimer,     early      Grant    county 

teacher,  v.  318. 
Roberts,  (.  harlcs.  x,  .375,  395,436,446. 
Robeits,  Lieut.  H.  B.,  x.  169,  176. 
Koberts,  Sidney, early  Keuosha  settler,  ii,451, 

45';;  iii,37l-3.3. 
Robertson,  Andrew,  ix,  208. 
Robertson,  C.    F.,   on    Kleazcr  Williams,  vi, 

327-3-29;  viii, 3.0-362, 3(i9. 
R.berison,  Geo.,   x,   57,  53, 313-14, 318, .335-6, 

33^-9. 
Robinson, ,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  ix, 

322. 
Rjbin^on.  Alexander,  a  Pottawattomie  chief, 

vii,  180, 2i6- 2-31, 345 
Rob.uson,  Chirles  D..  pioneer  editor,  ii, 55, 

491;  vi,]46;  viii, 861, 367;  x.  354. 
Robinson,  George,  eaily   Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,4J0. 
Robinson,  H.  Al..  on  Lake  Sakaegan,  ix,  131. 
Robinson,. Jam'-s,  riii,468. 
Robinson,  Loi<  Saftor  I,  ix,452. 
Robinson,  Rj-x,  eaily   Mackinaw  lawyer,  ii, 

15i. 
Roche,  Petite,  V,  194,195. 
Rucheblave,  Noel  and    Pierre,   early  Indian 

traders,  iii,  215;  x,  91. 
Roclieblave,  Philip,  in  French  war,  iii,  213  215; 

V,  118;  V, 1,132,133. 
Rochester,  Racine  county,!,  117, 118;  vi,419. 
Rock,  John  H.,  viii.  432. 

Rock,   Joseph  Sr.,  in  Bri'ish  service,  ix.  264. 
Rock,  Joseph,  Indian  interpreter,  ix,254.  256, 

264. 
Rock  county,  i,  113;   vi,  416,4-23,  426,  427,  430- 

435 
Rock  Inland  (Fort  Armstrong),  vi,  200,  209,215, 

30J;ix,  2.5. 
Rock  Isl  ind  treaty,  x.  166." 
RLCKfort,  Rock  county,  vi,  431,  432,  434. 
Rock  ira  tie,  viii,  370. 
Rock  river,  ix,  66. 

Rock  River  Cla  m  comnany,  vi,  130,  477. 
Ro'-k  river  ranids.  nffair  at,  in  18i4,  ix,  198, 

190.  219-23.'.  254.  255.  272. 
Rock  river  vall-v,  v,  160. 
Rock  River  Va..ley  railroad,  early  history  of, 

ix.414  415. 
Rockcy,  Abraham  B  ,  early  artist,  iv,  C3, 113, 

114. 
Rockton,  Vernon  countv.  ix.  51. 
Rockwell,  L.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  i,  138; 

iv,25a. 
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Rockwell,  LfGrfini,  enrly  Walworth  county 

seti.er,  v  ,  44ri.  1  J".,  U\7. 
Ro  -ky.  or  ( '<')i|i  r    i\  'T.  i.  ISO. 
Rodney,  Ctc-  n'  A,  j.-i  trait  of,  x-,394. 
Rodolf.  lii^i.iliiic.   I'iuh-   Lacrosse  settler, 

i;^.38C;  viii.4iy. 
Rig.u,  James,  early  Watertown  settler,  vi, 

477. 
Rosran,   P4er,  early  Watertown  settler,  iv, 

arS;  ix,  387. 
RogT's,  Ooi  poral,  at  Perry  vile  battle,  ix,  382. 
Rogers.   Jacob,  early  Juu'eau.  county  settler, 

vi  i,  389-3;)l. 
R 'gr-rs  James  H.,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

iv.  2  2.  -271,272. 
Ro.'eis  John.  X.  389. 

R  gn-s.  Col.  Kobert,  V.  117  :v^    --^ '   ■-;  ■  -jni. 
R  I'tte.  J  '-eoh.  en  '      ; 

12-1-127,  129,  132,   .:;      '  :  ;.  : 

17o.  2i6:  i,i,2o0.2ru.-,  i-  ,    .    ,      :,  ■        <    ':;:  ; 

v,15;.  198.202.  2ir.  240,;j;2.  2;- N^,  2.::!  1-1,  324, 

325,3.-,3:  vii.  2:<;.379;ix,  178-180, 229, 23'), 246- 

219,  2;0.  2(J.>,  2;-.,    2  9-271,  277,  s93-297, 3!)3- 

396.4i;.'i-4  7;  x.  122.479  493. 
Rolet'e,  Laurence,  In  lian  trader,  ix,390. 
R)ude.  De  La.  Jiha  T..  viii,  319-321;  x,  70. 
Rood,  SiJiiev  L,  \ii,  462 
Roonev.  M.ij.  Kebar.l,  ;x.  442-443 
R  iot,Rev.  Ele:;Z'r,stUe  sii|HMinrend-nt  pub- 
lic in-itructioii.  V,  344   ST)  34S  3  ;4.  3lJ5. 
Root,  G-n  Erast'is.  tiv us  wiiii  Indians, ii, 43.'. 
Roper.  Dr.  Lev\i^  x,  375,  411. 
Rose,  S.  C.  ix,  387. 

Roseboom, ,  early  Inrlian  trader,  i,  47. 

Rosecrans,  Gen.  W.  S.,  ix.  385. 

Ross,  Geo.,  portrait,  x,  39o;  rare  autograph, 

398-9. 
Ross,  Leonard,  early  Green  county  settlor, 

ili,  424;  vi,  412. 
Ross,  W  orris,  early  Walworth  county  seti  ler, 

vi,  457. 
Ro^s,   Samuel,  earlv   Walworth  county  set- 

tlf-r,  vi,  458. 
Rossman,  J.  W.,  early  Waukssha  settler,  i, 

m. 

Rounds.  Lester,  establishes  Wisconsin  Pha- 
lanx, iii  417. 

Rounseville,  Albert,  early  Sheboj'gan  settler, 
iv,  340. 

Rountri-e,  dipt.  Hi  -am,  x,  175. 

Ronntrfe.  John  ii..  in  Bl  i  k  Haul,  .vai-.  i'. 
337  338:  iv,  181,195;  v.  ■>  ,  ;;.,',  mi.  -iV.. 
sketch  of,  iii.  4:i-.5a,  mi  .•-•11  u.  -  ;.|.i- 
eiices  to,  V,  333;  vii, 257.    '>'■'■;  x,  2.'i;,  :!j;'. 

Rountree,  Lydia  H..  ix,  459. 

Rouse,  Heury  F.,  in  Laistow's  cavalry,  vi, 
113. 

Rouse,  Lewi=,  enrlv  Indiin  trndpr.  ii,  100; 
vii,  235.241, ■.;:!, -j;t. •-';;,:  ir,,  ii:;   i,r,;  x,:37. 

Rowan.  Wall  I.-.''  I  1  I  mi  m  i  ■■.■!  i.  r  i  10':ii. 
338;  vi,  370  :;:i;.  .;:i-.  Ci;  mi.  :;,h.  ;;;;,.378; 
viii,  371;  x,  7u.  Vi'.  H4,232. 

Rowan's  cre^-k,  vii,  313 

Roue,  Daniel,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi.  460. 

Rokve,Sophi:i,ix.l37. 

Rowney,  Mariiu,  vii,36I, 

Rov.  A.mabl'^.early  Green  Bay  .settler,  iii,  241, 
243;  vih,-.;21. 

Rov.  Benjamin,  early  Portage  settler,  ii,109. 
170. 

Roy.  Francis,early  Portals  settler, ii, 289. 

Rov.  Joseph,  earlv  Gieen  Bay  settler,  iii,  241, 
243;  vii,  177;  x,139. 

Rubber.  The,  a  Menomonee  chef,  iii,  280; 
vii,  284. 

Ruhlee,  Alvah,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv, 

Ruhlee.  F.  M..  earlv  Phebovgran  and  La 
C-osse  setil-r,  iv,  337.  384,  385;  v,  .336, 

Rubles,  Horace,  eu'ogy  on  Percival.  iii,  19, 
73-79;  sketch  of  8h-boygan,  iv,  333-342. 

Ru  Isi  I. ,  early  Sheboygan  county  settler, 


Ruffi^e,  Charles  A.,  v,  40.3. 

Rii-HF.  K  Iwani,  H.    H.,  Gen.  Thos.  H.,  and 

l;.v.  TiP-ni  ,<T..  IX.  A-:7. 
Ruj:'  V,  Cipi.  William,  ix.  42S. 
i;ii:-les,    Lhiu.    Uainel,  U.   S.   A.,    vii,   373, 

404 
Rum  river,  ix,  183. 
I'lumrill,  John,  ix.  440. 
Riuikle,  Philip,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

vii  393. 
Rnnuell,   — ■-,   early    Waupaca   settler,    iii, 

480. 
Rush.  Lieut.  B.  D.,  x,  170,  176. 
Riisseg  le,  ,Iaue,  earl/  Waluorth  countv  set- 
tler, vi.  465. 
PaissdI.  Carolina,  early  Green  Bay  teacher, 

■,    3:;i. 
^:  1       i  .  Capt.  Hiram,  ix.  441. 
i:         ii.  Marcus  and  t.obert,  early  Walworth 

•■■  i  ,1,1  V  settlers, vi, 451, 
Rii:-sell,Th  Unas  P.,  vii, 454. 
Kiist,  Hirsm,  early  Green  county  settler,  vi, 

412:  ix,4.54. 
Ruth'  r ford,  Maria,  early  Galena  settler,  vi, 

277. -31. 
Rut'.e(|i;e, Edward,  rare  autograph, x,. 381. 
Hutledg,-,  John,  s  <etch  of,  x,  483. 
Rutteuber,  Thomas,  early  VVa. worth  county 

settler,  vi,461. 
Ryan,  Edward  G.,  on  H.  '^.  Baird,  vii, 440-442; 

nijcellaiieous  refereuces  to,    ix,  380,  424, 

452, 453. 
Ryan.  Sanuiel,  viii,  448.  449;  ix,  401. 
Rrland, ,  early    Walwoi  th  county  settler, 

vi,  4.54. 


Sabin,  Josi-pn,  on  autographs,  x,  .386,  398. 
JSablc,  ,1,  liii    r.aii  istr  Foiut  du,  early  Indian 


21,26-43,71-85,80-9.3, 

170,  2i:^.  215,21.^,219, 


2;',l  2S1,  -J-:;,  -,".1  I    X   ,-,11  ,-,,',  111.  11.',.   r.'-J.    1,':;, 

127,  151,  l.V.j,  I,  I.  V  I.  .•2,-),22o,  :«!J,.501-2. 
Sadd  &  Ji-nk,!^,  ,     i,  ■  lambermea,  viii,  406. 
Saa-e,  E.  C,  \  .i  ..'M. 
Saginash  or  lSa.;o;uish,  Indian  name  for  the 

English,  iii,  329;  v. 411. 
Seg-on  do-shee,  or  The  Englishman,  a  Sioux, 

v.  135. 
Sagiiima,  an  Ottnvi  rhi 'f.iii,133. 
St.  Angp,  fatlicr,  V.I.-,,  107.  l-.'l.  1 .2. 
St.  Anih  ,:o    f.ill-,\:,  -.M  ,. -Ji^  :i29,  r30. 
St.  Clair,  Gi-ii.  Arthur,   x ,  3:iS-9,  :340. 
St.  Clair  lake,  on.ciii  of  name,x,503. 
St.  Croix  county,  i,  113;  hi, 466-477. 
St.  Croix  falls,  iv,  359. 
St.   Crux  river,  early  trading  posts  on,  iii, 

244.  24;,  -^UV.SSS. 
St.  (loi.-c  an, I  Superior  railroad,  vi.lOO. 
St.   (  vr.   .Mifli   1,  early  Dane   county  settlor, 

vi,  2'.Jl,:.!i;-400,4rr;  vii, 360, 409, 410;  x, 76-78, 

81, 84,87 ,2 i2,  501. 
St.   George "s  rapids.  Rock  count}-,  vi,   432, 

434. 

St.  Germain, ,  Indian  interpreter,  ix,228. 

St.  lieriiiairie,  N,  riiii-f,  early  Juneau  county 

s-'ttlcr,  vi,i,:i,s,-  ;:!^r.405. 

St.  John,  ,  earlv  In 4ian  trader, ix,  148. 

fct.  .lohn.Samuf-l,  eaily  Jauesville  settler,  vi, 

421.4.'2,42-i-434. 
St.  John.seth  B.,  first  born  at  Janesville,  vi, 
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Sr.  John,  W.P  ,  viii,4:)'^. 

St.  Joseph's.  Mich.,  i,  :.'^.25,3r;  viii,212. 

Sr.  Joseph's  island,  viii,  222. 

St.    1j>ui«,  Ducharnie's  expedition   against, 

ni,2.3I  234;  X, 241. 
St.  Louis  ia  1821,  iv,  1C2. 
St.  Liis<oii,  M  de,v.  no. 

St.  Mauiio-,  ,ahnnter,ix,  168, 1C9. 

St.  Peters  river,  trading  post  on.  ix,  158-160, 

464. 
St.  Pierre,  M.  De,  v,114:  x,303. 
St.   Reg.s  Indians   in  vViscousin,   i,6S;ii,410 

448. 
St.  Rc:ek,  Francis,  x,  91  93. 120. 
St.  Vallier,  Bishop  de,  v.  87. 
St  Vrain.  Felix,  kill-din   Blnck  Hawk  war, 

ii,  341,352,  397;  vii, 275:  x.  158, 197,272. 
Sfikaegan  lake,  identified,  ix,  130-131;  origin 

ot  name.  x.  502. 
Salem,  Kenosha  county,  se'tler.=;  of,  ii,  469. 
Salisbiirv.  Aloert.  on  Green  county  pioueers, 

vi,  07.  401. 
Salisbury,  Ansel,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4  i4. 
Salisbury,    Daniel,   early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,  448,  464. 
Salomon,  Edward,  governor  of  Wisconsin,  v, 

24,  316;  ix,  3;9.  380. 
Salomon.  Gen.  Frederick,  in  civil  wai-,  vi,  115. 
Salter.  Benjamin,  early  Mineral  Point  settler, 

vi,  303 
Saltonstall,  T.everett,  x,  397. 
Samuel.  David  and  Frank,  viii,  174.  183.  184. 
Sanborn,  Ira,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,  44^. 
Sanders,  James,  early  Hudson  settler,  iii,  467. 
Sanders  .n.  Capt. ,  early  Milwaukee  set- 
tler, iv.  259.  260. 
Sanderson,  Howard  K..  x,  375.  437-8 
Saudes,  Henry,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi,  112. 
Sandusky,  attack  on,  x.  111. 
Sanford.  John,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii.  378. 
Sangnmon  county,  Illinois,  early  customs  in, 

ii,  327,  328 
Sarcel,  or  Th"Teal.  a  Winnebago  chief,  iii,  269, 

271.  276,  i88;  ix.  240. 
Sargeant. ,  early  Juneau  county  surveyor, 

vi.i.  403. 
Saigeant,  John,  early  missionary,  viii.  337. 
Saigeanr.  John,  at  Indian  treaty,  vii,  215. 
Sargent.  David,  early  Jefferson  county  set- 
tler, vi.  477. 
Sar-ro-ehau,  a  Winnebasro  chief,  i  i.  271,  288. 
Sas-sa-ba,  a  Chippewa  chief,  v,  411,  415. 
Satte  1-e.  Coroelia,  ix.  439. 
Saucy  Jack,  or  Jack  Man^ieville,  exploit  of,i, 

96;  ii,  1C3,  502;  v.  150,  151. 
Suik  couniy,  i,  108,  113;  viii,  407,  408. 
Sauk  Indians.    See  Sac-?. 
Sauk  prairi-,  i.  100;  iii,  206;  vi,  425. 
Saiikvdte.  ix,  304. 
Sauluier,  Kev. .bishop  of  St.   Louis,  iii, 

112.  113. 
Sault  Sti.  Marie,  v,  378,  379.  410-416. 
Sau-sa-mau-nee.  a  Winnebago  chief,  iii,  209, 

271.  288;  X.  142-114. 
Sauteur,  or  O.iipne.va  river,  ix,  225. 
Sauteurs.     See  Chiprewas. 
Savage.  H.  W.,  eariy  Prairie  du  Chien  banker, 

V.  272. 


Savor.  John  B..  early  lumberman,  viii,  399. 
Sawyer.  .J  ihn  York,  escaped  from  Indians, 

ii.  223,  22J. 
Saxton.  L.  E ,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,  ,391. 
Sayer,  Rockwell,  viii.  176 
Scale.=!.  Col.  Samuel  H.,  viii,  462. 
Scanlinavia,  Wauoaca  county,  iii,  486. 
Scarretr,  Electa,  ix.  446. 
Scna-chip-Ka-ka,  or  the  White  War  Eagle,  v, 

128,153-156,297. 


Schafer,  Christian,  sketch  of,  x,  430. 

Schantz,  Adam,  ix,  440,441. 

■Scliermerhorn,  J.  S.,  eany  Madison  settler, 

vi,  379. 
Schindler,  Balthasar,  viii,  432. 
Schipicoten.  or  Root  river,  vi,  170. 
fchleimann,Dr.  Henry,  ix.  103, 104. 
Schmidt,  Sister  Emanuel,  ix,  439. 
Schmidt,  Mathias,  viii.  432. 
Schmidt,  Wilham,  in  Barstow's  cavalry, 'vi, 

113 
Sclmeider.  Catherine,  viii,  457. 
Sciinorrenberg,  Romanus,  ix.  458. 
Seho  filer,  Moriiz,  early  Milwaukee  publisher, 

iv,  2i0. 
Schoolcraft,   H.   R.,  i,  62:    v,  96,  97,  103,123, 

129. 1^8,305,3S9, 4110,414-416:  vii-52;  viii,  140, 

174,224,475;  ix,  119. 
Scnooicraft,  James  L.,  killed  by  Tanner,  viii, 

475. 
.''cnool  libraries,  V,  366. 
Schouls,   earlv,   in    Wisconsin,  v,  323-3''8;  vi, 

451,456;  vii,  226-2-31, 233-23i,  475;  see  Educa- 
tion. 
Scliott.Wm.,  X,  443. 
Schioeling,  John  C.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112. 
Schnnev,  Marshal,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

iv,272,2iti,v87. 
Scip,  ahas  George  R.  Barlow,  iii,  410-413. 
Scotf,  Andrew, early  lumberman,  viii, 378. 382. 
Scott,  James. ear. y  Kei.osha  settler, in, 371. 
Scott,  John  C, early  Mineral  Pomt  setiler.ii, 

334. 
Scott,  Col.  Martin,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  ii,  118, 

119;  V.  2C5,2(;6,378;  viii,304. 
Scoit, Gen.  vVnitt^lJ.  in   Ll.ick  Hawk  war;  i, 

73-81:    11,95,146,284;    iv,103;    v,.3U8,309;  vi, 

407,  422,  4-^3;  \ iii, 316;   troops  of,  attacked 

with  cholera,  x,  164-166,172,231-2. 
Scurvy,  early  treatment  of,  vi.  ^93. 
Searlr-s.  Abraham,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 

344,383;  vi,404. 
Searles,  Hairis,  early  lumberman,  viii,  378, 

381. 
Searles,  Jesse  D..  early  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii,  395;  ix,452. 
Sears,  Frances,  early  Green  Bay  teacher,  v, 

332. 
Seaton.  Charles,  early  Watertown  settler,  iv, 

380.381. 
Seaver,  J.  W.   and  Lvman,  early  Walworth 

county  settlers,  vi,  44-i. 
Seaver,  Lucas,  early   Milwaukee  publisher, 

iv,  267. 
See,  William,  vii,  335. 

teier, ,  early  clergyman,  viii,  405. 

Selkirk's  colony,  ix,  299. 

Se-nach-wine,  a  Pot'auattomie  chief,  vii, 419. 

Seneca  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  i,  68. 

Sergeant, ,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i,  135. 

.^ergeant.  John,.lr..  ii.427. 

Seven-mile  bluff,  v,  294. 

Seven-mile  Creek,  town  of,  viu, 891-393. 

Seymour.  C  ipt   Furman,  x,  443. 

Seymour,  tloratio.    Fox   River  Imp.   co.,  iii, 

499. 
Seymour,  William,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii, 

375,407. 
Seymour.  William  N.,  eariy  Madison' settler, 

vi,  3,4,377,477. 
Sha-bo-nis,  a  I'ottawattomie  chi-f,  iv,  374,  375. 
Shakopee,  or  '1  he  Si-x,  a  Sioux  ch  ef,  i.'c,  1.8. 
Sha-ma  go,  or  The  Lance,  a  Sac  chief,  vi,  192, 

193,218. 
Sha-m;i-na-pewassah,x,497. 
Shane,  Anthony,  at  the  Th  imes,iv,374. 
Shanley.  Thomas,  early  legislator,  vi,  393, 396. 
Shanty  Town,  or  Menomouee.  i,67,70. 
Shaikee,  Lewis,  earlv  lumbtrrman,  vi  i,403. 
Sharon,  Walworth  county,  vi,  447, 468. 
Sharp.  Lt.  Col  Powell  H.,  x.lTS. 
Sharpfe,  George,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

385. 
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Sharpstein  &  Lathrop,  early  Milwaukee  pub- 
lishers,- iv,  208. 

Shiu-be-na.  a  Pottawattomie  chief,  vii,  76, 
311-314,415,475;  ix.27. 

Shaw  &  Hyer,  early  Milwaukee  publishers, 
iv,  2t,8. 

Shiw,  E.  E.,  early  Monroe  county  settler,  iv, 

f-  391. 

Shaw,  Col.  John,  early  Wisconsin  pinneer, 
]97-:32:  iii,43r,501;  vi,  198,199,2.50.2(53;  vii. 
314,  315;  viii.  ^^0;  <m  Indian  chiefs  and 
piont  ers,  x.  213-2,.>2. 

Shaw,  Leatidt-r  J.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry-,  vi, 
112. 

Shitvanoe  Indians,  iii,  309-311.  See  Tecum- 
seh. 

Shazer.  George,  early  Pierce  county  settler, 
iii,405. 

Shea,  John  Gilmary,  on  Jesuits  and  early  In- 
dian tribes  in  Wisconsin,  iii.  Ill,  121, 125-13S; 
on  Eleazer  Williams,  vi,  342:  on  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi,  vii,  111-122;  miscellane- 
ous references  to,  vii,  3,  14,  15,130;  ix,  106, 
115. 

Shnboyganj- iii, 337 ; -v,  1.59, 336, 354;  vi,429;  ix, 
389-400. 

Sliebovgan  county,  i,  113,117;  iv,  335-342;  ix, 
50, 38J-400. 

Sheep  and  swine,  first  introduce  1  in  western 
Wisconsin,  ii,  174;  introduced  into  Wal- 
worth county, vj, 451. 

Shelby,  Capt.  Evan,  viii,  232-240. 

Shelby,  G  jv.  Isaac,  at  ihd  Thames,  iv,  370. 

Sheldon, ,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

■V  i.  452. 

fcheldDU,  John  P.,  early  Mineral  Point  and 
Madison  settler,  vi,  141, 303;  vii,  378. 

Shel  ion.  Wni.  B.,  early  legislator,  vi,  395, 396, 
433, 434, 445. 

Sheldon,  Zach.  a  bee  hunter,  viii,  383. 

Shepardson,  Clark,  earl^'  Milwaukee  settler, 
iv.  258. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  Philip  H.,ix,381,384. 

Sherman,  Adelmorn,  vii,  465. 

Sherman.  Capt.  John,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 
338;  V,  286. 

Sherman,  Sebastian,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  461. 

Sh^rwia,  J.  C,  early  La  Crosse  clergyman,  iv, 
385. 

Sherwood,  Granville,  ix,  456. 

Sherwood,  J.  M.,  early  ^Kenosha  settler,  ii, 
475. 

Shin-goop.  a  Chippewa  chief,  iii,  357. 

Shin-plasters,  eariy  Wisconsin  currency,  iii, 
13;  V,  272. 

Shi  cton.  Waupaca  county,  iii,  487,  488. 

Shole>^,  Charles  C,  early  Kenoslia  settler,  ii, 
471;  iii,  392,  418;  iv,  268:  vi,  141.  359. 

Sh  les,  C.  Latham,  early  Kenoaha  settler,  ii, 
471,472;  iii,  392,  402,  4i3. 

Sho-uo-nee,  a  Menomonee  chief,  viii,  227-231. 

Shorey  Bros.,  early  lumbermen,  vdi,  406. 

Short, ,  killed  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii, 

300. 

Show-ne-on,  or  Silver,  a  Menomonee  chief,  i, 
69:  iv,  107. 

Shull,  Jesse  W.,  early  La  Fayette  county 
settler,  li.  331:  iv.  195:  vi,  402;'x,  244-5. 

Shu  Isburg,  i,  97;  vi,  402. 

Shnte,  E.  G.,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 
viii,  388. 

Pibley,  Gen.  H.  H..  ix.  299. 

Sibree,  Gertrude,  ix,  440. 

Sierure,  Le  Giaud,  a  Sioux  chief,  ii,  144,  190, 
502. 

Siette,  M.  de,  earlv  commandant  in  the  Illi- 
nois cou>  try,  i.  21.  22;  iii,  148-163. 

Sig-ge-nank,  or  Black  Bird,  Ottawa  cliief,  x, 

no. 

Sig-i-na-kee,  or  Black  Bird,  a  Pottawatomie, 

v.l,  40G. 
Silver  lake,  Walworth  county,  vi,  450,  433;  ix, 

60. 


Simmons,  James,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4m. 


Father,  early  mission 


111. 


James,  vi,  279.  283. 
^^i^(.•l,:i^,  1'  ifrirk.li  ut-go'"ernor < f  Mar-kinaw, 
n.  :.',N,  -;.  i3.'-234;  vdi.2.1,22i;  ix,  282,285. 
-  I        .  ;  A.,  ix.448. 

•■^  I  -  K..  Jr.,  early  Walworth  county 

—  :i  ;..[■,  '.  I.  r.O 
Piusmaua  .Mound  college,  v,  .319.  355. 
i^i..nx  Indians,  i.  2:1  20.   .32  PM.  37.  41;  ii,  131, 

1:^2,  i:^7.    141,  l-l.j.   149,  1.53.  loH.   159,   109,  170, 

171.179-181,    184-195,   211.  246-2.57,  2(2,  319, 

388,411;  iii.  100  104.   107,  128    140.   l.V,.   158, 

15:),  1d4-10i;,   l29    •.'(;2,  263,   20S--j;8.   .•^ti7:   iv, 

225,  227,  -.'30,   231.  234;  v.   78,  8.-,.  9f».  Ill,  112, 

12:3-1  I."'.  1  i:.  .'■'!  -,  II  ",1 1.  319.  .3.Vi  :;.57.  ;3r3,3r4, 

390-3  1'^    I-       '       ■;:  \i.  I'.i;    199,  201-U)7.  211- 

218,  ^-j;    .  .  '  ■.-,!    ■,■.;■',.  -,'05.  2iii;;  vii.  176; 

viii,   -S,--  ■::-:  ,    .    i.-.s  iii-i,    r.'oo,    209.   211-214, 

216,    218-227.   :.2.^  231,  235,  2;W,  238.  2'9,  2 II, 

242,  246,    217,  249-251,  i54  255.  267.  273-275, 

277,  280,  281,  297,  299,  300.  323-32d,  433;  x, 

K4.  2:?5-226 
Sixth,  The,  a  Sioux  chief,  iii, (270,  271;  vi,  206, 

218. 
Skeels,  Albert  M..  viii,  446. 

t^kmner. .  in  Blaok  Hnwk  war,  ii,  413. 

Si,iiii.r.  .IimIj..  H.  C  .  viii,  HO. 

Skimi.-i-.  .1    h,,    !!.,  ,■•■11  U  miner,  vi,  40:3,  412. 

SK-iiiiHa-,  .\l.,i-,.ai,  j..,  IX,   iv.',  4,3. 

^^kunk  Grove,  or  ;\lt  Pleasant,  vi.  416,  426. 

Sliunkskin,  au  Inditn  badge,  v,  125, 

Slafter,  Kev.   E.    F..  on   prehistoric  copper 

implements,  viii,  152-161. 
Slau.2:hter,   George    H.,   early  ;Dane   county 

setiler,  vi,  397,  400. 
Slaughter,    William   B,  earlv  Dane  county 

settlor,  iv,  18a,  189;  vi,  397-400,  477:  vii,  76; 

ix,  437;  X,  84,  232. 
Slavery,  efforts  for,  in  Illinois,  vii.  298.  299, 

313-316. 
Slavery  of  Pawnees,  in  Wisconsin,  vii,  158, 

177,  179. 
Sloan,  Ithamar  C,  vi  80. 
Smart,  Isaac  and  Richard,  early  Waukesha 

Settlers,' i,  1.35. 
Smead,  Horace,  a  pioneer,  ii,  221,  331. 
Smelting  lead,  process  of.  vi,  285-287. 
Smet,  J.  P.  de,  cited,  iii.  136. 
Smiley,  D.,  earlv  Janesville  settler,  vi,  433. 
Smith. .  killed  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,413; 

iv,  314,  315;  vi,  414. 
Sm  th,  A.  D.,  earlv  supreme  court  judge,  iv, 

107;  v.  172. 
Smirli,  Adam,  earl}-  Dane  county  settler,  vi, 

477. 
Smith,  A.  Hyatt,  early  Janesville  "settler,  vi, 

33;  ix,  414.  415. 
Smith.    Augusius,    early  Walv/orth   county 

settler,  vi,  460. 
Smith.    Benjamin,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 

vii,  211. 
Smith,  C.   B.,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,  376-379.     ■ 
Smith.  Duer,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,  4.59. 
Smith,  Duke  S.,  early  Galena  settler,  vi,  279, 

294. 
Smith,  Lieut.  E.  Kirby,  U.  S.  A.,  viii,  305- 

Smiiii,  George,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv, 

33;. 
Smi'h,  George  B.,  on  H.  S.   Baird,  vii,  433- 

436;  in  memoriam.  vdi,  108-139;  references 

to,  V,  177;  ix,  411,  424.  438. 
Smith,  George  F.,  taily  legislator,  vi,  388, 

396. 
Smith.  Major  Henry,  notice  of,  v.    291,  292; 

on  Black  Hawu  war.  x,  150-1.57. 
Smith,  Isaac,  on  early  settlement  of  Rock 

county,  vi,  416. 
Smith,  C  1  J.,  commandant  at  Green  Bay  in 

18:^0,  ii,  417. 
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Smith.  James,  signer  of    Declaration,  por- 
trait of.  X.  393-4.  c,9ii. 
Smith,  James,  early  Galena  settlor,  vi,  393. 
Smith,  Jefferson,  in   Black  Hawk  war,  vii, 

293. 
Smith,  Lt  Col.  Jeremiah,  x.  175. 
fcmith,  Jeremiah,    Jr.,  eaily  legislator,   vi, 

39.5. 
Smith.  Joel,  early  "Walworth  county  set;ler, 

vi,  464. 
Smith.  John,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,  3S8. 
Smith,  John  A.,ix,  461;  x,  475. 
Smith,  John  Y..  on  or. gin  of  American  In- 
dians,  iv.  117-151;  on  Eleazer  \\  illiams  anil 

the  lo.st  piirice.vi,  67,  a08-34i;  sk-t.  h  of  the 

life  of.  vii. 4.5-^-459;  miscellaneous  references 

to.  vi,  3  5:  v.i.  241   413.  462;  viii.  364 
Smith.  Col.  Josepli  L..  U.  S.   i.,  Vii,  215. 
Smith,  Prof.  O.  K.,  viii.  460. 
Smith,  Fatiick,  early  Juneau  settler,  viii,  391. 
Smith,  l>ny  H.,  vi,  33. 
Smith,    R^v.    Reuben,    early    Beaver    Dam 

clergyman,  i  i  33,  1S5. 
Smith,  Dr.  S.  Compton,  viii,  447. 
Sm  th,  Sewall,  ix.  455. 
Smith,  Sylvester  G.,  early_VValworth  county 

settler,  vi,  464,  435. 
Smih.  Truman,  L.,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

i.  131. 
Smith,  C-)l.  T.  W.,x,  174. 
^muh.  Gen.  W.  F..  ix. 372-375.  378. 
Smi.h,   \\m.,  early  Kenosha  county  settler, 

sketch  of,  X,  475. " 
Snuth,  ^Villiam  E,,  governor  of  Wisconsin, 

IX,  410. 
Smith.  Gen.  Wm.  R.,  a  Wisconsin  writer,  iii, 

58.   401;  V,   171;  vi.  21.  409.  413;  viii.  188;  ix, 

387:  historv  ff  Wisconsin  cited,  ii,  74,22J, 

221,3:«.  3)3.'349.  358. 
Sniiih.  WinfleU,  x,  lot. 
Smvih.  Gen. ,  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in.1816, 

ii"  127.  128. 
Suake-chamiir'g.  v,  282. 
Snellii  g,  Jost-ph,  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  18;7, 

ii.  165. 
Snellin  '.  Col.  Josiah.  ii,  132.  133,  l.i4.  15^..  Ko, 

166.  330;  v,  65,  129,141,  142,  152,  154,  401;  viii, 

259.  2C0. 
Snelling,  William  J.,  "on  Wijconsin  history, 

V.  65,  9J,  123,  120,  129,  144,  152,  153;  viii,  257, 

258. 
Snow  storm,   big,  on  Red  river  of  North,  ii, 

191,192. 
Snvder,  Dr. ,  at  Mineral  Point  in  1829,  ii, 

331. 
Snvder,  Capt.  Adam  W.,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 

ii.  352. 
Snj-der,  William,  viii,  471. 
Soapf^r,    A.   D.,  eaily  Monroe  county  settler, 

iv,.391. 
Soft  Maple  river,  Indian  name  of.  i,  120. 
Soldiers' orph  ins'  home,  oa.inof,  vi,  76-78. 
Solomon,   }z  kiel  and  Lery,    early   Indian 

traJers,  1  48. 
6c  mrr<,  Kenosha  county,  early  ssttlers  of, 

ii,  469. 
Soiig-uk-iim-eg,  or  Strong  Ground,  a  Chip- 
pewa chief,  V.  400.  401. 
SouM^nv.    M..  eaily  Gieen  Bay  settler,  iii, 

198.  zOU  213.  243. 
Sonli^i'v.  a  Venomonee  chef.  i.  69;  ii,  2C9. 

ii70,  284,  ^95;  iv,  63,  84,   102-107;  vu,  127;  x, 

497. 
Southwell.  H.  E..  vi.  139. 
SpafforiJ.  Oniri,  ki  led  ui   Rlark  Hawk  war. 

ii.  343,  3i3.  356,  367  374,  375,  381-c83,  3o6,  ;;87, 

391;  vi.  401;  viii,  277. 
Spalford's  farm,  skirmish  at,  vi,  404;  x,  193, 

201. 
Spakiirg,  L.,  early  Monroe  county  settler, 

iv.  3-9. 

Spangl  :r. ,  early  surveyor,  viii,  437. 

Spanish  medal  found  in  Wisconsin,  ix,  121. 


Spaik-.J."r.-d.x,381.393.443. 

Spariovv  Hawk,  a  C.dppewa  chief,  i.  123. 

SpauMmg,  J.,  early  La  Crosse  valUy  settler, 

iv,  386 
!-pauli.i;ig,  Jacob,  vii',  446. 
Spauldi  g,  Joseph,  ix,  4i7. 
Spearn.  Ki  hanl,  earlv  Galena  settler,  vi,  277. 
Speei,  Mich  lei, sketch  of,x, 484,485. 
Snii  h,  li/ekiel  B.,  sketch  of,  x,  4^0. 
Si  encer.  Kraneis.    in    Bla' k   Hawk  war.  ii, 

314,315,350.351  366,  367,  37.^383,381;  vi,404. 
Spencer,  eapt.  Th  Diia", 'X,  4ii0. 
Spl  t-lip,  a  Sioux,  V,  137, 139-141. 
trpooner,  Jeduthnn,  early  Walworth  county 

settler,  vi.  453.475. 
Sponner,  P.  L.,  supreme  court  reporter,  v, 

172;  X,  458. 
Spoon  r,  Wyman,  viii,  4')4. 
Spoor,  Adolrhus,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tlor, vi, 4-3,4  0,47.5. 
Spoor,  J.  tj.,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi.462. 
Spott  'd  Arm,  a  Winnebago  chief,  viii,  271, 272, 

276:  x,  185-186.189, 190,  191. 
Spotted  A'm,  a  Winnebaeo  village,  vii,  291. 
S  .rajiUe.E.lw.  p:.,  x, 429-30, 447, 
ci)  r-iL'UP,  Wm.  B  .  anto^iaph  coTlection,  x, 

375-:iSl .  3S3,  :38  5, 406, 424,  431 , 440, 412, 507. 
Sp  irig  Deer,   or  Ci-coc-ton,  an  Ottawa,  vi, 

165,166. 
Spi  ingfield.IU.,  in  1822, i, 95. 
Spr  t  g  Praine,  Walworth  county,  vi, 450, 468; 

viii,  370. 
i^quaw  point,  or  Winnequnh,  vi,  348,397. 
yquaw  prairie,  Illinois,  vi,  451,  454. 
f^q  nre.i.  G.  W.,  x,  505-6. 
Stacy,  Dr.  John,  eail,' teacher,  vi,  4.56-461. 
Stambnugh,  C  1.  Samuel  C,  i.  'i7;   1,432-410; 

iii. --9:3-  95:  iv.l85.  186;  vi,  333,  334;  vii,2J8; 

viii.  276, 342. :W:3. 3  4. 
St  ml.-v.  Atiiani  K.,  sU'etch  of,  iii,  64. 
^tal■in'.  Henrv  i>..  ix,  448. 
Starr.  Elislia.  early  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

iv,  l«tj,  258,  2;36. 
Starr.  Heniv,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  vii,  C95. 
Starr,  Ira,  early  Walworth  comity  settler,  vi, 

452. 
Starr,  Willinm.  ix,  434. 
Starved  rock,  Illinois  ix,  119. 
Staiiffer,  D.  McN.,  x,  375,  ::.85, 398, 4.36, 440, 443, 

415. 
Steadman,  Silas,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv, 

338;  ix,  391. 
Steamboats, early, ii, 94, 95. l.")2, 4  3.424,461:  v, 

214,240,261,273.  vi, 277. 278;  viii, 3i5,  x,79. 
Stebbins. Salmon,  sketch  ■■f,  x,  4^5. 
Steele,  George,  earlv  lumberman,  vi',  359. 
Steele,  Li  iit.  Willi  an,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  3l3. 
Steele,  Willis,  ix,  456. 
Stefifln,  Francis,  is, 441. 
Stein,  .Uatthew,  eaily  Milwaukee  settler,  iv, 

2:,8. 
Sleph^^^n-on  IMaj.  J.  W.,in  Black  Hawk  war. 

ii,:j.i2  353,3.55.  397,4J4,406,  41ii;  vii, 373,375, 

37.S.;385;  x.  192. 
Sterlii  g,  ri-  H.,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4.59. 
Stirling,  John   W.,  early   professor  in  the 

state  ui.iveisity.v. 345:  viii, 93:  x,456. 
Stprlm?-,  Levi,  ef.rly  Mi;ier;.l  Point  s'^trler.ii, 

£88;    i,50-l;  iv,  195;  vi,21,303;  vii,378. 
Sterling,   Peter    and    1  hi.o,    early    Juneau 

county  setters, viii. 393. 
St  rlina,  Wil.i  m  T.,  e^riy  Madison  settler; 

vi.;«l,3S-i 
Steu^sv.  Mitthi.is,  early  New  Glarus  teacher, 

\ii  ,4-ii. 
Stevens,  B  E.,  early  Mau'^ton  editor,  viii,  .S87. 
Stevens.   Bieese  J.,  on  H.  S.   B  i-d.  v.i,  33>- 

340:  on  Andrtw  Proudflr.x, 448-450 
Stevens,  C.   D.  &  CO..  mills  at  Pie^cott,  iii, 

060. 
Stevtns,  Charles,  early  Janesville  settler,  vi, 

433,434. 
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Steven«,  'Chase  A.,  eaily  La  Crosse  settler, 

iv,  384-38  i;  ix,38~. 
Stevens,  Kdward  K  ,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112. 
Stevens.  George,  early  lumbsnnan,  iii,  438; 

vii,  39r. 
Stevea-i,  Henry,  vii,  4(30. 
Stevens,  Gen.  H    L..  111,340. 
Stevens  Uev.  J.  D.,  vii.  458. 
Sxev-ns,  Orria,   early  Kcjuosha  settler,  ii,  439. 

474. 
Stevens  Point,!.  122;  11,416. 

Stewart, ,  Killed  by  Indians,  v,  148. 

Stewart,  Ira.  early  WauLiesha  settler,  1,  135. 
Stewart,  J.    W  ,  oi  ear  y  history  of   Green 

countv,  iii,  421-420;  references  to,  vi,  40-', 

4J3,409. 
Stewart,  William,  early  Mauston  settlar.viii, 

387. 
Steivart,  WiU'am. early  timH  ca'rier,ix.431. 
StlLman's  d,-ff'at.  i.71.  Si.9S;  ii.33r,  347.  3'iO, 

397:  iv,8'>,  184:  vi,3.'0,  ::521,42J;  viii,2o8,s70; 

x,156-7,]tiO,  170, 1,-4, 1'.n. 
Stock, Sridth.K died  Ijy  Indians, v, 207, 'iC.S. 
Strckbridse   Indians  in  Wisconsin. i,C8,  103- 

106;  i, 416- 148:  iv,  121. 12.',  162, 299, 303. 81)9. 313, 

321;  v,i,  213, 215, 223, 225;  viii,328,335,338;  x, 

278. 
Stxkman.  Cli:iili'^  B..  1^.457. 
Stocktin.il  rliii^l,  .Miiou'raph  of,  x,  381,  382, 

398,413;  iiiciiv  -;,:;;il. 
Sto,ida'-d,  James  A.,  cai  ly  Northport  settler, 

i.i,  483. 
I       Sto:ldarJ,T.   B.,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

381,386. 
Stoddard,  Thomas  W.,  vi!i,44S. 
Sicker,  I\irs.  A.  G.,  vi,45i. 
Stoie,  Capt. ,iu  Biack  Hawk  war,  v,  287, 

288. 
Sio  e.  DaviJ  &  co.,   Mackinaw  traders,  vii, 

274. 278. 
Sto  le,  Horace,  early  Shebovgan  settler,  iv, 

333. 
Stoae,  Thos.,  rare  autograph  of,  x,3Sl;  por- 
trait of,  336. 
Stoner,  George  W.,  early  Madison  settler,  vi, 

381. 
Stoner,  James  M,  early  Mad  son  settler,  vi, 

359. 
Stoner,  John,  early  Madison  settler,  vi,  359. 376 

379,478 
S'ooping  Spirit  river,  Indian  name  of.  i,120. 
Stoirovv,  tainuel  A.,  on  the  northwest  ia  1817, 

vi.  1  4. 
Storrs,N.  G.,  earlv  Milloa  settler,  iv,  254. 
Story,  Dr.  A.  E.,  ix.  461. 
Story,  Augu  stus,  i.  139-145 
Story,  Harvey,    e_rly   Janesville  settler,  vi, 

435. 
Stout,  Nathan  L.,  in  Baistow's  cavalry, vi,  11:3, 

116 
Stran,  Louis,  x,50e,7. 

Strang,  Jam  s  Jesse,    and   Wisconsin   Mor- 
mons, vi,  4,6 
Strawberry  Point,  or  Winnequah.  vi. 348,397. 

Street,  Mrij  .  parninster,  li,  ;-J15,3Itj. 

Stre-t,  (i-n.    J,.M'|.'li     M,     Iii.liii.    ;i;.-'nt    .it 

Pi-aii-a-  .hi  Ci  i-n.ii,   1  Ic,  1 ;  1 .  i;:i.  ■-'■-'.5,  ■.:;7,  ■-'I  I . 

2l(;,2l7,2i;i.25^,:jftj.-5l,,    5:i--.!i)l.  :iii4,  :i^5,  sr;, 

29U-2.t2.:^94.4I4;  v.  2:W,  243.  272,  -'93,  310-311; 

vil,:-<51.3y5,336;  viii,276,3l6. 
Stre  ff.  Fr  dOiin,  a  New  G.arus  agent,  vii:,  415, 

425  43-1,441-444 
Stress^uth,  W  i  :helm,ear'y  New  Glarus  cler- 
gyman, viii.  421,  425  4.7,  4  .3.  434.  43S. 
Stritkhiml.  U.  \V.,  mills  at  Prescott,  id, 463. 
St  ode.  Col.  James  M.,  iu  Blajk  Hawk  war, 

v,  287,289.  X,  170,266. 
Stro  g,  &  McCart.iey,  pioneers,  viii,  476,  477. 
Stront;-.  Clnuncey  B.,  early  Juneau  county 

settler,  viii,  391. 
Strong,  Mns-.s,  geologi-t.  viii,  461;  ix.  67.  73. 
Stio  <g.  Mo^PsM.,  on  Wisconsin  Indian  wars, 

viii,  241- 28 J ;   miscellaneous  rcfei-ences  to, 


iv,  SS  192;  vi.  348,  3SS;  vii,  289,  392,  409,  446; 

ix-,  H7   131.  13.';  x.  i;4.  8i5-88. 
Stii-n.;  li.oiiui.M-    !.  liig-uk-em  eg,  a  Chip- 

;..'.va  .-111.  ;■.  V,  1  HI,  L)l. 
S:i-,.i,-.  >l  i,.-i-,  IA.    .J.-,I. 

y  rvKei-,  J.  .\i.,  e:ulv  Kenoslia  settler,  iii, 386. 
Stuart.    John,    early    Mohawk    missionary, 

ix.  150.  17'4. 
Stiiait,  Robert,  of  the  American  Fur  co.,  iv, 

•.'15. 
Stultz  Adam, 'early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii.  3)1. 
Su?  .r,  or  Poc-a-chee-woc.  creek,  vi,  419,453, 

488. 
Sua:ir  Creek  dggings.  v,   317;  vii,  291,   292, 

295. 
Sugar  Creek  prairie,  vi,  449. 
Sudivan.  J.  hu  C,  earlv  surveyor,  vii,  419. 
Sully,  Uobert  M.,  painter  of  Indian  portraits, 

ii.  12,  17,  40,  47,  51,  63. 
Sully,  Thomas,  ear.y  artist,  ii.  43.  50;  iv,  114. 
(suite,  lien.iamiii,   on   Jean    Nieolet,   viii,    84, 

188-194;  ix,  107;  x,  41;  references  to,  364,  372. 
Snmmit,  Juneau  c  lUiirv,  i,  138;  viii,  393. 
Sumner,  Capt   E.  V..  U.  S.  A.,  3e2.  3iJ4. 
Sundown,  John,  alias  John  Denny,  an  Oneida, 

ii,  447. 
Superior  city,  a  paper  town  of  1833,  vi,  478. 
Superior,  Like,  country   of,  iv,  194;  explora- 
tion of.  X,  294-J98. 
Superior,  Sta.e,  to  be  called,  x,  80. 
Surdani.  W.  B.,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,  380.  331. 
Sutherland,  Jas.,  on  early  Wisconsin,  x,  276- 

::9I. 
Sutherland,  Thos.  W,,  x.  78. 
Suvdam,  John  V.,  early  Green  Biv  settler, 

ii,424;  iv,  168;  vi,3lJ7,y90,:391,397.478. 
Suydum,  Mrs.  J.  V.,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 

IV,  165;  vii, 254. 
Swamp  and  oveifl^wed  lands, vi, 88-90. 
Swan,  Moses,  eirly  Indian  trader,  vii,  240.     ., 
Swan  lake,  viii,3l2. 
Sweeney,  John,  ix,  453. 
Sweet.   Capt. ,  early  Sheboygan  settler, 

ix,  393. 

Sweet, ,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  399. 

Sweet.  Alanson,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  ii, 

18.48,479;  iv,  2j0,  261,275;  vi,  390,  394,  395, 

434. 
Sweet,  Gen.  Benjamin  J.,  vii,  460. 
Sweet,  Charles,  early  lumberman,  viii,  403. 
Sweet,  Freeborn,  ix.  452. 
Svveetslow,  John,  early  miner,  vii,  291. 
Swine  and  siteep    introduced   into  western 

Wisconsin,  ii,  171. 
Swis-i  colony  of  New  Glarus,  viii,  84, 411-445. 

S\v\er,  ,  early  Milwaukee  sei tier,  iv,  261. 

Sycamore  creek.  1,71,83,98;  x,  158. 
S.v  Lester.  Wilnam,  a  pioneer,  vii, 214. 
Symington,  Capt.  Johu,  vi,359. 


Taft,  Lucius,  early  New  London  settler,  iii, 

47;). 
Taiiiti  r.  Ezekiel,  early  Pr;iirie  du  Chien  set- 

tler,  ii,  H7:  v,  2  4,271,275. 
Tiil'iierro,  Maj.  Lawrence,  Indian  agent,  ii, 

132:  V,  141. 
Tal  madge,  Gov.  N.  P.,  ii,304;  v,344,374;  vi, 

373. 
Tallman,  William  A.,  ix,  427, 428. 
Talon,  i  .tendaut  of  New  France,  ill,  100, 101, 

103,119. 
Talk,  Mrs.  C.  L.  A.,  v,  16M64, 166, 167. 
Tank,  Otto,  of  Pox  riier  Imp.  co.,  i  1,499. 
Tanner.    FMwa'd,   in  Wisconsin  in  1818, viii, 

249,287-292,475. 
Tanner,  Jim  s.  early  missionary,  vi'i,  475. 
Tanner,  J  hn,  Indian  ciptive,  viii, 475 
Tasse,  Jo  eph,  on  Lai  glade,  vd,  3, 77, 123,405; 

reference  to  De  Vilners,  viii,  207. 
Tassimanonny,  an  Indian  dish,  i,  63. 
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Taverns  in  earlv  times,  i,  136.  149,  141,  144, 

145;  iv.L>50. 
Tavihetlih.  i  i,  251.  ^64. 

Tay  oil  ibe  rah.the  Four  Lake  country,  >:,  64. 
Tav-e-mah.  x.  V4, 
Taylor,  Alfred  B.,x,  443. 
Tavlor.  Judg-  Davi.l,  i.x:,387. 
Tavior.  Ueo.,  rare  autograph  of,  x,  381,  3S3, 

383, 39S;  pc  rtr-.it  of,  393-4,393. 
Ta\  lor,  .Joseph  G  ,  f k_-t.  h  of.  x,  481. 
Tavioi-.  Luke,  earlv  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi, 4.12, 464;  viii.SrO. 
Taylor,  l^ic-hnrd   C,  on   Wi^cons'ii  mounds, 

iv,3;(;.:^':s:  vr.-nvd  ro.x.snr. 

Tayli'i'  S'  'I'"'''!-  'Mi'iN  \\  I  Iter  on  Wisoon'in, 

i'i  •2U-   \^i>  I'J":   iv.s',.;u.  :!.6,3fir:  vi,299,303; 

viii.  ti-J.  lul -11  1:  ix.lOO.KM;  x,  357,49.)-6. 
Taylor,    Wihiam.  eaily  Juneau  county  set- 
tler, viii.  39 1, 392. 
Tay. or,  Wijliam  R.,  governor  of  Wisconsin, 

iv.  K40. 
Taylor,  Col.  Zachary,  military  sei'vices.  etc.. 

in    Wisconsin,    ii,'l57,  220-222.  412,  414;  iv. 

348:  V.  158, 159, 181,  237,  2i0,  263;  vi,  169:  vii, 

311, 379;  X,  134, 1.51, 156, 167, 171, 172, 177, 199 
Teal,  or  S  I  reel,  a  Winnebago  chief,  ili,2o9, 

271.276,288. 
Teas,  George  W.,  early  legislator,  vi.  396. 
Teas,  Joseph  B.,  eaily  legislator.  vi,395. 
Tecumseh.  i, .53, 54;  iii  268. 301 . 302, 309-318;  iv, 

369;  V, 90,142,143,181,411;  vii, 416, 418;  x,99, 

290-1. 
Teetshorn,  John,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4  iS. 
Teltt,  Israel  K  ,  x,  375-378, 383, 394, 406, 414, 440, 

412. 
Te  Kolste.  G.  H.,  early  Sheboygan  settler, iv, 

.''42. 
Telter,  Charle.s.  early  lumberman,  viii, 404. 
Temperance  etfors,  earlv.  in   Wisconsin,  ii, 

4'j5,466;  v,282:  vi, 452, 453, 4-57;  ix,428. 
Tenney,  H.  A.Early  times  in  Wisconsin,  i, 

94,102;  on  George  Hyer,vi,150;  miscel.ane- 

ous  references  to,  vii,  456,  457;  ix,  368,  385, 

388,416:  x,73,89. 
Te-pake-ne-iiee,  a  ilenomoiiee  ch  ef,  iii.  201, 

202;  vli,lv7. 
Terry.  Juhn  B.,  earlv  Jlineral  Point  settler, 

iv,  181;  V,  286;  vi,.303,  388,  393,395;  vii.  461; 

x,243. 
Te-she-shing-ge-bay,  a  Chippewa   chief,  ix, 

390. 
Tete  de  Chien,  or  Dog's  Head,  a  Winnebago 

Chi -f ,  ix,  300. 
Thames  b;itt'e,iv,  369-376:  x,99. 
Tliatcher.  B.  B.,x, 875,380,381, 398, 442. 
Thaver,   Edwin,  early  lumberman,  viii,  400, 

404. 
Thebalt,   or  Thiebpau,  Joseph,  early   Rock 

c  unty  settler,  vi,  422-424. 
Thibeau,  Tibeau  or  Tibault,  August  in,  earlv 

Green  Bav  setiler.  iii,  242, 2-3;  x,137, 138, 140 
Thi-rman,  George,  early  bheboygaa  settler, 

iv.  3  0. 
Third  lake,  Indian  village  at,  x,74. 
Tiiomas.  a  Menomonee  chief.    See  Tomah. 
Thomas,  a  8ac  chief,  ix,  215. 237, 254, 277. 
Ihomas,  Capt.  ,  in  Black  HawK  war,  v, 

286. 
Thomas,  A.  D.,vi,448. 

Tnomas,  Col.  James,  army  contractor,  i,  49. 
Thomas.  John  E  ,  on  bheboygan  county  set- 
tlement, ix,  389-396. 
Thomas,  J.  T.  and  !^olomo^,  early  Walworth 

county  settler,  vi,  4 17. 418. 
Thomas,  Lieut.  Martin,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 

ii,166;  vi.296;  viii, 260. 
Th  mis,  O.  B..X, 347-3.50. 
Thomas,  Sarah, ix, 416. 
Thomas,  W.  H..  vi   112:  viii.  451,  452. 
Thomas,  Dr.  William  M.,  ix.  43S. 
Thompson,  Daniel,  early  Waukesha  settler,  i, 

137. 
Thumpion,  Col.  Isaac,  vii,  4C8. 


Thompson.  .Tames,  early  Galena  settler,  vi, 

^80. 
Thorn, -son,  ,TMhn  R  .  44.3. 
Th  inip-<n.  linns,  ea'ly  Green  Bay  settler, 

vii,  ^1)1,  212;  viii.  463. 
Tlii.in|i.'^o;i,   Robert,  early  Necedah   settler, 

viii,  40i. 
Thom.s  ni,  Chas.,  x,  406. 
'Ihriitdn,  Matt.,  rare  autograph  of,  x,  381; 

portiait  of,  392 
Thorpe,  Elihu,  early  Sheboygan  settler,  iv 

339. 
Thral!. ,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi.  455. 
Throc.<mrrton.  Tapt.  .John,  in  Black  Hawk 

war.  V,  361-333;  x,  222.  :;74. 
Tibbetts, ,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 

vi,  4.- 3. 
Tides  in  the  lakes,  i,  63:  vi,169;  vii. 230, 267. 
Tilfanv,  George  O., early  Wiiwaukee  settler 

iv,L'.58. 
Tiffany,  Dr.  O.,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  458.  471,47.5. 
Tilton,l-rank,x,13S. 
Tdton,  Hezekiah  C  ,ix.4:33. 
Tippecanoe  battle,  v,  142, 143. 
Tishegan  lake. 1x^,131. 
T.tlow.A.  v.,  278. 

Tobey, .  esriy  Kenosha  settler,  iii, 406. 

To-kau-nee's  Indi.tn  Winnebago  village,  vii, 

359. 
Token  Creek,  former  Indim  town  on,i,  101. 
Tolls,  Jacob  and  John,  early  Juneau  county 

settlers,  viii.  :390. 
Tomah,  rr  Canon,  a  Mennmonee  chief, i,. 53- 

58;  ii.  82.  176,  177;    iii.   227,  257,  267-28},  478; 

^i,  169.  171,  172:  ix,  277-280;    x,  102,  105,  108, 

135,  2.5,  216,  290. 
Tomahawk  lake,!,  123. 
Tonnerre  Noir,  or  Black  Thunder,  an  Indian, 

ix.207. 
Tonty.Sieurde, early  explorer, iii,  169-177;  v, 

Too-pun-kah  Zeze,a  Sioux,  v,  125-141. 
Tootli.or  Waupety,  river,  i,  118,  120. 
Topping,   Henry,     early    Walworth   county 

clergyman,  vi,  471. 
Topping,  Josiah,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  447. 
Torch,  or  i  lambeau,  lake,  Indian  name  of,  i, 

114. 
Totems,  i.  124, 125. 

Ttuslee,T., early  Kenosha  settler,  vii.  337. 
Townsend,  ,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  ii,  349, 

373. 
Townsend,  A.  A.,  early  La  Fayette  county 

settler, sketch  of, iii,  60;  iv,  195. 
Townsend,  D.  L.,  ix.  438. 
Townsend,  Francis  R.. sketch  of, x, 481. 
Towsley,  Waters,  early  Kenosha  Sf-tt'er,  ii, 

451,  4"i6,  468,474,475,479;  iii,  371. 373, 378, 379, 

405,  406. 
Tracy.  M.  de,  general  and  viceroy  of   New 

France,  iii,  100, 101. 
Trade,  eaily  Indian.     See  Fur  trade. 
Train,  H.  C.,  early  Kenoshi  settler,  iii,  402. 
Trap,  or  Dead  Fall,  I'iver  and  rapids,  Indian 

name  of,  i,  120,  122. 
Treati'S.     See  Indian  treaties. 
Trempealeau,  x,  299,  303.  31^.6-368. 
Trempealeau,  Mount,  iv,  359:  x,  366-7,  506. 
Trippe.  Dr.  Jame-,  earlv  Whitewater  settler, 

i  i  429,  430:  vi.  139.  419,  471,  475. 
Trowbridge,  Charles  C.,at  Green  Bay  in  1821, 

ii,4vi3.  4~6;  on  Cass'  expedition,  etc.,  v,  370, 

380.  410,  413;  referred   lo.  vii,  52,  53,56,213, 

413,414:  viii.  224,  335,  3.36,  358. 
Trowhrids-e,  \Vm.  S,,  surveyed  Sheboygan, 

iv,  336,  3•^9,  340. 
Troy,  Walworth  county,  vi,  423.  460. 
Truell.  I 'avid,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

vii,  .388,  Sy'X 
Trim. bull,   James,    early   lumberman,    viii, 

402. 
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Trnmhnirs,  Col.  John,  picture  of  Signers,  x, 

388-390. 
TschiKiv.  J.  Jacob,  a  New  G^arus  agent,  viii, 

425  427,433,  4  i  1,440-1:5. 
Tucker,  W  ni.  ti.,  'jurly  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

381. 
TuUnr.  Charle.'s.  early  Orpen  Bay  setbler,  iv, 

186,191;  ^i,  241,3  9,4.3,475. 
Tiillis  D.  H  ,  v.i,  45). 

Tut)per.  Harvey,  eurly  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi.  4  0 
Turkt-y  rivt  r,  Iowa,  ix,  207.  210.  2^8. 
Turner,  Anson,  early  WaLvonh  county  set- 
tler, vi,  4-58. 
Tun  er.  Ch  'il°s  W.,  earlv  Kenosha  settler, 

ii,  451,  456-4-i9:  i  i.  371-378.  396,  419. 
Turner,  (  apl.  Henry,  ix,  440. 
Turner,  Prof.  H.  J.,  ea:li-  Janesville  teacher, 

V,  67. 
Turrer.  J.,  early  kitnbermm,  viii,  401. 
Turner,  John,  early  Mansion  edi..or,  viii,  387. 
Turner.  Orsamns  viii.  450. 
T.rtle  creek,  ix.  5  >,  62. 
Turtle  Creek,  lovvn  of.  viii.  370. 
Tuttle, ,  eariy  Indian  trader,  vi,  27u,  280, 

283. 
Tweedv,  John  H.,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  i, 

131;  iv.  257,27.3. 
Tw  ggs.  M  j,  !).nvil  K.  i.  IPl;  ii,  2.53:  iv,  176- 

180;  vii,348,  37.i:  viii,  309,  310,375. 
Twin  Rivers,  v,  1.59. 
Two  Rivers,  i,  117. 
Two-sided,  or  Grant's  rapids,  Indian  name 

of,  i,  122 
Ti  ler,  H.,  early  Junsau  county  teacher,  viii, 

281. 


U'rick.  Pierre,  or  Wil'i  ick,  x.  137-140. 
Underwood.    William  o,    early   Wauwatosa 

settler,  vii,  411. 
Uphani.  D   A.  .1..  ea-Iv  M  Iwaukee  settler,  iv, 

186:  255.  257;  viii,  459,  460 
Ui>iiam,  Nevved,  early  SUeboygan  settler,  iv, 

340. 
Usiick,  W.  W.,  early  La  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

385,3^6. 
Uiter.  B.  and  C.  J.,  early  Walworth  county 

settlers,  vi,  448. 


Vail, ,  early  Milwaukee  tavern-keeper, 

i,  127;  i,  267. 
Valier.  b  sli..p  De  St.,  v,  87. 
Valhy,  Antoiiie.  ix,  45j. 
Van  Bunker,  Moses,  early  lumberman,  viii, 

399. 
Van  Cleve.  Lieut    H.  P..  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  373,403. 
Van  de  B(  gut,  Michael,  early  Kenosha  set- 
tler, iii,  379. 
Vf.n  der  A.euien.  Pev.  R.  .!..  v.  1C7  irS. 
Van  Dyke,  N.,  r  pjrt  m  Cirvei  g  ai.t  Ti,247. 
Van  Mater, ,  eailv  Indian  trader,  vi, 

411. 
Van  Matre,  J'  hn  J,  ix,  450. 
Van  :\letie.  A.    P.,  eariy  Indian  trader,  vi, 

27.=i,  290,  291;  vii,  291. 
Van  M\eis,  John  W.,  in  Darstow's  cavalry, 

vi,  li:i 
Van  Nor^rand.  A  H..  i^.  387. 
Van  S-.ut,  Abntr,  eaily  Green  county  settler, 

iii  424. 
Van  Schaack,  Henry  C,  x,  37.5,  441. 

Van  Sickle. ,  a  pioneer,  vi,  402,411. 

Van  Slvke,  Rev.  D.  O..  x.  307. 

Van  SI  ke.  Jf mfs.   eaily    Walworth  county 

sett  ler.  vi,  450, 451 ,  455, 4->P,  4C4 
Van  slvkn.  L.,  early  Juneau  county  settler. 


Van  Vahn,  Da^isl,  Henry  and   Oliver,  early 

W'a  worth  oou  ily  s-t  lers,  vi,  4l4, 405 
V.in  Velser,  C  K.  and  P.  K  ,  early  Walworth 

count V  sr't.le  s,  vi,  461,4.2. 
Van  W  a^goner. ,  in  i.iack  Hawk  war,  ii, 

:343.:34i.y70.:.7-!,3:)l. 
Van    W.-niicr,      \Vi  liain,     early    Walworth 

(-•m;tv  -^.Htl.-r,  vi.447. 
V.  u  I,  J  liii   ear.y  Green  Bay  sett'er,  iii,  243. 
Aa  d;eiil,  M.iiquisdi-,   i    25,  t'O;  v, 77, 79,81- 

84.8i,lU!l,  112,  113;  viii. 213-217 
V.iuah', Samuel  U.,  early   Walworth  county 

settler,  vi,  4j4. 
Vaughn,  Wm.  W..  ix,  434. 

Veeuer, ,  early  Innib  Tman,  iii.  4 '8. 

Vee  ler, Richard  F  .early  Porta, es,itiler,  viii, 

320. 
Ve.i-,  Capt.   de early  commandant   at 

G.ee.i  Bav,  iii,  204-211. 
Veiargj,  Lieut   Gordon  l>i'l?d  at,  v'ii.  335. 
VeiMgua  Duke  of,  connentiou  with  Columbus 

poitr;it  ix,79.t!3,f8,90. 
Verphvck-.Isuic  A.,  v.  404. 
Vergil  P.  G  1  tier  de.  e^irly  Green  Bav  s'^ttl^r, 

jii,  r.H,-,'|:;  ■j:3.i,2il, -..'37,243;   vd,  1^5, 132,  i72- 

1,!.  li<7,  ,()■:  X.  479,49;i,502. 
Vieail.   .V.  J..  IX,  .3y4. 
Vieau,  J,i.  Cjiir-,-,  early  Indian  trader,  i,  134;  ii, 

1U4;  iii,24<;,292;  vii,2bO;  x,  138. 
Vieux,or  Veanx,  Jem,  x,  99,  102,106,137. 
Vieau,  Nicholas,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  iii, 

242 
Vilas,  Levi  B ,  sketches  of,  ix,  20, 387, 421-425. 

430 
Vi  leneuve,  Dani  1  and  Domitelle,  early  Green 

Bay  settlers,  viii.  210. 
Vi  1  er-i,  Catit.  de ,  killed  by  Sacs,  vii,  129; 

vii ',207, 2. 7, 2. 8. 
Vill.er.?,   Ne   on  de   and   sons,  in  old  French 

w,ar,  _v,   15,101,107,108,117-119,121,122;   vi, 

476. 
V.ncennes  — .  founder  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  iii, 

100. 
Vine,  or  Vaine,  John  B.,  x,  137,138. 
Vineyard,  Jajues  R  ,  early  legislatcr.  iv,  192; 

vi.  395. 
Vineyard,  Mile.s.  earlv  Indian  egent.  v,  393. 
Vinton,  Kev.    Dr.  Fiaucis,  on   Jileazer  Will- 
iams, vi  310,315,478. 
Vii  ton.  S.  F.,  on  Wi  cousin   boundary,    iv, 

35.-;355. 
Mjarer,  Jacques,  a  Canadian  antiquary,  iii, 

113,11.5. 
Vittum.  Davi.I  S..  vi,112;  viii, 408:  ix.  447. 
ViVian,  Frar.cis,  e;.riy   Mineral  Point  settler, 

ii.4y8. 

Viet. ,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv,  186. 

Vliet.  Garrett,  ear.y  Milwaukee  surveyor.iv, 

25<;  viii, 400, 461. 
Voive,  \\  iscoiibiii  Morm'^n  colony,  vi.466. 
Vovageuis  ana  ira 'ers,  ii.  107,  loy,  li2, 114;  iv, 

203;  vii,391.     See  Fur  trade;  Indians. 


Wa-ba-naw.  a  .^ler.omonee.  v,253. 

\\  a-b  i-slia,  or  L;i  F.  u  1  e.  The  Leaf,  a  Si"ux 

chief,  i,i;^l,  132,,  194,  v;4il. -.^5.',  414;    ii',  270, 

271. -.77,  V.  138,  143.  144,  248,  264;  vi, 197,2' 3- 

2t4,2l7,2.^0,251,:.C3,2  5,  266;  vii,  176;  ix,290: 

X.  2  4-216,226. 
Wabash  I,     oi-    La    Feuille.  The    Leaf,    the 

yrunp-er,  a  Sioux  chi  f,  ix,  i77,2'2,219-221, 

229,238,  233,  249-251,  267,  273,  277,  280,  297, 

3U0. 
Wa-ba-sha's  prairie  and  village,  ii,  194,  257; 

V,  141.147;  vi  i.256. 
Wa-he  ka-siJckor  the  Prophet,  x,  1.5.5. 
Wack  hjw-ei -du-tah,    or    Red   Thunder,    a 

Sio  X  (hief.ix,  16.5-173. 
Wadg— hut  ta  kavv,or  one- Eyed  De   Kauray. 

V,  156,29,5- 97. 
Waoh  ms.  Colins,  early  Walworth    county 

settler,  VI,  451. 
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Wagner.Williim,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi,112. 
Waii-uah-peck-ah  a   Winnebago,  ii,  155,  158- 

100,107,50.';  iii,  333. 
Waite,  Kussell,  eaily  Walworth  county  set- 

•  1  r,vi,4')l. 
Wakli-pa-koo-tay,  a  Winnebago,  v,  123-125. 
Waldo,  Otis  H..  vii,461. 
Waik-in-ilie-wdter,   a  Wyandotte  chi;f,   iii, 

301. 
Walk-in-the-water,     early    Lake     Michigan 

steiimer,  ii,423, 4^'4;  iv,  155. 
Walker,  A.  T.,  early  Jaaesville  settler,  vi, 

433. 
WalKer,  Charles  H.,  viii,  465. 
Waiker,  George,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

vin.SjO. 
W^ilkf-r,  (apt.  George  E.,  in  Black  Hawk  war, 

Wail^  1 .  '■■■'Tjv  I r.,  early  Milwaukee  settler, 

1,   1.;!/;   M    ),-,.;   iv.  l86,259.2J0,2;0,2ri,281. 
Wall-  r,  I-;a,i!-  1'.,  v  i,  378,  3:'9. 
WaLver.  .Je.sse,  early  Iiiiuoid  clergyman,  vii, 

30u,  3-11. 
Wallace,  Isaac  H.,  founder  of  Richland  city, 

i,  108. 
Wallac,  AVilliani,  iii,  421,  423;  vi,  403.  412. 
Walhu-,  Gtu.   s.,  early    Wuhvortu    county 

seltl.-r,  vi.  J41  4J7. 
Walratli,  E.  aiiil  Sarah,  early  Monroe  county 

settlers,  iv,  391. 
Walsworth,  Jared,  early  Portage  settler,  viii, 

371. 
Walsworth,  Silas,  a  pior.eer,  vii,  359;  viii,  371, 

3tf5.  380. 
Walton,  Nathaniel,  early  Waukesha  settler, 

i,  136. 
Walworth,  Chntoa,  early  Milwaukee  lawyer, 

iv,  257. 
Walworth  county,  i,  114;  vi,  436;  vii, 40. 
Walwortli,  VVahvurth  county,  vi, 450. 
Wa-mau-doo-ga-ra-aa,  a  bad  Indian,  v,   127, 

143. 
Wa  raix-i-co,  a  Chippewa  chief,  ix,  390. 
Wa-i,i-ga,  a  Winnebago,  iv,  i74. 
Wapello,  a  Sac  chief,  v,  305;  x,  151,  217. 
Wa-pe-she-ka,  the    Winnebago    Proohet,   ii, 

12,  13,  41,  42,  47,  67. 
Ward,    D.   L.,    early  lumberman,   viii,   378, 

381. 
Ward,  J.  &  L  ,  early  Milwaukee  merchants, 

iv,  250. 
Ward,  J.  A.,  viii,  470. 
Ward,   Jonathan,    early  Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,  452,  461. 
Ward.  Lindsay,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  iv. 

250,287. 
Wardtier,  P'red.  early  Milwaukee  settler,  i, 

131;  iv,  256,  202. 
Warm  cave,  in  Richland  county,  i,  108. 
Warner,  E.,  v,  278. 

Warner,  Henry  vii,^!.,  sketch  of ,  4G8. 
Warner,  Jaied,  ix,73,443. 
Warner,  Theo.,  v,  282. 
Warner,  William  H.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry, 

vi,  11.J. 
Warren,  G.  S.  and  Robert  W.,  early  Walworth 

county  settlers,  vi.  455,  456. 
Warren,  Mary,  vi,  457. 
Warreu,  Samuel,  early   Madison  settler,  vi, 

380. 
Warriner,  Pliny,  early  Wisconsin  traveler, 

i,  80. 
Washburn,  Cadwallader  C  ,  sovernor  of  Wis- 
consin, sketches  of,  ix,  3i7-3iJ5. 
Washburn,  Gov.  W.  B.,  on  C.  C.  Washburn, 

iK.  332-354. 
Wasnbiirn  observatory,  founded,  ix,  345,  346, 

355, 358, 3 :0-363. 
Washhunie,  Edhu  B.,  on  Col.  Henry  Gratiot, 

X,  23.V-260:  references  to,  ix,   328,  330,  a32, 

333:  x,  lu8,  173-175 
Washingron,  copy  of  Stuart's  portr'il;  of,  ii. 

1 .',  47;  manuscripts  of,  x,  379,  419,  429;  on 

Trumbull's  picture  of  aigners,  389. 


Washington,  T>.  C,  in  1861,  ix,  371. 
Washington    harbor  and   island,    origin   of 

name,  ii,  ■.204. 
Watcho.  Winn-ba^o,  x,  108,  109. 
Water  town,  iv,  377-381;  vi.  139,  141,  477. 
Watson,  Asa  S.  and  James  Y.,  early  Wauke- 

s  11  ,-.■11 1    r^,  i,  1.37. 
\\.:i   -M.  i  !  4.  JimesC.,ix,  362,  454. 
V,  II  ;  Ml-  ,■      o-s  I,  a  M'^nomonee,  iii,218. 
Wau-iM-u  i-KL'e.-;,or  New  York  Indians, v.  183. 
Wau  be->h  ishe,  a  Chippewa  chief,  iii,  339, 
Wan. bun-see,    a   Pottawattamie    chief,  vii, 

419. 
\A'aucpdah,  town  of,  viii,  389,  390. 
Wauk-shi.  or  Prairieville,  i,  113,  116-118,134, 

140:  iii,  3:^7;  iv,  171;  vi,  95,  142,-127;  vii, 411; 

ix,  .58-G:i, 
Wau-kon-ha-ka,  or  Washington  DeKauray, 

or  Snake  S.<in,v,  156,297. 307;  x,500,502 
Wau-mai-nar-see,  a  Winnebago  chief,  ii,261. 
Wan  me  ge  sa,-ko,  an  Indian  caief,  iii,  17;  iv, 

30,  s.',  '.):i 
Wan  iiiu-KO,  .1  Menomonee  chief,  iii,  294. 
\VaiM.a-a,iii,4S7. 
\Vaii|>aca  county,  iii.478-488. 
Waupeet.y  i-iver,  i,  118,120. 
Wan-rieshe-ka,  or  Tue  Winnebago  Prophet, 

1,12,72.81. 
Wau-])i--s;-  pin,  treacherv  of, iii. 276-228. 
W,'m-i.c-ti'-si-)v_',  msanmg  of, iii, 337. 
\Van|>u:i,x,:-J 
Wan,sni,iii,  i;3S,449. 
Wausan,  oi-  Big  Bu'l  falls, i,  122, 
Wau-slie-own,  a  Milwaukee  Indian, iii, 291. 
Wauwatosa,  \ii,  411. 

Wauz -ka,  locality  of  a  Fox  vi'lage.  ix,29"). 
Wayne.  Gon.    Aiithon',  defeats  Indians,  iii, 

94,138,300.301:  vii, 328. 
Way-we  to  go-che,  In aian  name  for  French- 
men, v,  411. 
Wei.  French  fort  on  Wabish,  v,  114. 118. 
Webb,  Benjamin  L.,  of  Detroit,  vii, 400. 
Webo,  Jas,  Watson,  x,504 
Webl),  Gen.  Luther  E.,ix, 4.53. 
Wel'ster,  D.ani^l,  manuscripts  of, x, 439. 
Web-ter.  Frank,  early  Juneau  county  set- 

tl-r,  viii,  390. 
Webster,  John  C,  early  Mauston  settler,  viii, 

387. 
Web.ster,  J.  P.,vii,4''5. 
Webster,  Judg;  L  W.,  vii, 470. 
Webster,  Noah,  on  western  antiquities,  vii,  80. 
Webs  er,    W.  J.    a  id  Pet  r,   early  Janeau 

countv  settlers,  vi  1,379.381. 
Weed,  Cephas,  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii, 469, 

471;  i' 1,396, 
We^-kah,  a  M-'noraone^  chief, ii', 270. 
Wieks,  Lemuel  W..  earlv  Milvvau'-ee  physi- 
cian, iv.  259. 231,264. 275, 281, 285-287. 
Wee-niD-pe  goes,  early  Indian  chief  at  Mil- 
waukee,!, 35. 
Wce-nu-saie,  Menomonee  ch-ef,x,  93. 
W"i  hinim.    V.   J.,  early  soldier  at  Green 

i;i\.  \  ii.:i.'l,:K5. 
AV,i-'!ao<l,C  I  M-les  A.,  vi'i,440. 
Wc  I     u,  «'■    Til-  Sun,  a  WinnoliaTO  wir'iir, 

v,145, 141,179, 182,  184,186,  199-202;  viii,254- 

256, 264 
Welch,   Fr'-eborn,  early    Walworth   county 

settler,  vi,  454 
Welch,  Jams,  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

viii,  391.  404. 
Welch,  John  D.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi,  112, 

113. 
Welch.  Michael,  earlv  miner,  vi,  430  431. 
Welch,  Wi  li-ira,  on  Henry  Uod?^.  v,  177. 
Weld.  Allen  H.,  sketch  of,  x,  487-8. 

Wells,  .  a  pioneer,  vi.  411. 

Wells.  Daniel  Jr  ,  early  Milwaukee  .settler,  i, 

131;  iv.  2.58,272. 
Wells,  Horatio  N  ,  earlv  Milwaukee  settler,  i, 

131;  i--,  186.  257,  280;  vi,  46 !. 
Weils.  J.  M.,  earlv  Waukesha  settler,  i,  137. 
WeLs,  Milton,  a  clergyman,  ix,  4i8. 
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Wells,  Samue'.  killpd  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
ii.  3i9,  351,  370,  372,  373.  c.76,  382;  x,  182,  195, 
197. 

Wells.  Capt.  William,  killed  at  Chicago  mas- 
sacre, vii.  417. 

WeL-h  Indiiins  iv,  149. 

Wermoth.  J.  hn,  eaiiy  Umibermati,  viii,  403. 

Werner.  John  Jr.,  eii-ly  Juneau  county  set- 
Tier,  Tiii,  396-39a,  JOl.  402,405,  406.  476.' 

West, ,  eany  IVJilwaukee  teacher,  v.  336, 

357. 

We.-<t,  A.  H.,  ix.  437. 

West.D.  M.,  early  Monroe  county  settler,  iv, 
39a. 

West,G.  lM.,a  Wisconsin  writer, v,  171. 

West,  Hen i-y  C,  early  Milwaukee  settler,  ii, 
479. 

West.  Jacob,  sketch  of,  x.  485. 

West.  J.  P.,  early  Walworth  county  settler, 
vi,  459. 

West.  .Matthew,  ix,  417. 

Westbiook,  Ca]  t.  Anilrew,  services  of,  iii,  321. 

Western  Emigration  company,  iii,  14,  371, 
887. 

Western  exploration,  early  scheme  of,  v,  115, 
116. 

Westfall. .early  Calumet  settler,  i,  103, 104. 

Weston  &  Co.,  early  lun  beimen,  viii,  393,398, 
399,  401.  402  404,  400.  407. 

Weston,  Thomas,  early  Jureau  county  set- 
ler,  viii,  396,  398.  :-i99,  405.  476 

Westphalian  medal,  lt48,  found  in  Wisconsin, 
ix,  126. 

West  Troy,  Walworth  c(  unty.  vi,  419,  420. 

We-tau-wau-noqu>  t,  x,  147. 

Wetmore, ,  early  New  York  missionary, 

vii ,  356. 

Whaleu,  James,  early  La*  Crosse  settler,  iv, 

Wheat'and,   Kenosha  coimty,  early  settlers 

of.  ii,  469. 
Wheaton,  Frank,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  241, 260, 2(13. 
Wneaton,  Dr.  Walter  V.,  U.  S.  A.,  vii,  5;41 , 259. 
Wheeler,  A.  C,  a  Wise  msin  writer,  v,  171. 
Wheeler,  E.  G  ,  ix,  450. 
Wheel-  r,  Loiing:,  early  legislator,  vi,  390. 
M'heeler.  Pol  y,  longevity  uf.  vii.  452. 
Whetler,  Wliiam  A  ,  e,.riy  I.)ane  county  set- 
tler, vi,  372,  478;  ix,  4'A 
Wheelocic,  B.  F.,  a  pioneer,  ix.  132 
Wheeloek.  J.  H.,  on  Lake  Sak:ieKan,!x,132. 
Wheelock's  lud  an  char,tv  scliod!,  iv,  292. 
WhilJean,  James,   early  JIauisou  settler,  iv, 

349. 
Whiney,  Andrew,  early    Walworth    county 

settler,  vi,  448. 
Whipple,  Charles,  early  Pine  valley  settler, 

iv.  386. 
Whipple,  Mpj.  .John,  at  Detroit,  iii,  820,  324 
Whipple.  \Vm..  x,  400. 
Whirling  Thunder,  a   Winnebago   chief,   vii. 

3:i6,  387,  388;  vi:i,  472,  476;  x,    185,    189,   191, 

253.495-6 
Whi-ky,  use  of  by  Indians,  iii,  858,  359;  v,  99, 

123-125,  384. 
Whistler,  Capt.  John,  at  Chicago,  ix,  1.54, 155. 
Wliistler,  Maj.   Wm.,   iv,  172.  173;  v.  1.8,  185 

194  202;  vi,  45;  vii,   241.   279:    viii,  261-263 

803,  304. 

White, ,in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  v, 259 

White,  Albert. eiriy  Waukesha  settler,  i,  137. 
White  Breast's  Winnebago  villrg-, vii.291. 
White  Bustard,  a  Si^ux  ch  ef .  vi,  205, 207  217 
While    [or    Light]    Clcud,    the    Wiui.ebago 

Prophet,  1,12,72,84. 
Wh'te  Crow,  a  Winnebago  chief.  i,99:  ii  ?39 

340,353,354.401,410;  v,i95;  vi,  57,  350-  viii 

271, 2'.3, 281, 3i3;  x,  185. 189, 190, iOB-7, 210, 2531 

495-6. 
White,  Edward,  an  Iowa  pioneer,  vi.  274, 276, 

291. 
White  Elk,  a  M^nomonee  chief,  iii, 2C9. 
White  fish.  V,  159;  vii.  195, 196. 
White  Pawnee,  a  Winnebago,  ii,410. 


White,  Richard  H.,  in  Barstow's  cavalry,  vi, 

112116,1:8. 
While,  .^auiuel  A.,  viii, 466. 
White  War  E  gle,  v,  1,8, 153-156, 297. 
White.  Wil.iam,  early  Gieen  Bay  teacher,  v. 

332.  ' 

Winre.  Wil!iam  A.,  sketche.=!  of.  iii, 20. 80. 
Wi  ites  de.  Gen.  Samuel,  i,  96;  ii. 218. 221. 352; 

vii,  303.309,  311,312,320,324;  vdi,s;68;  x,  156, 

158,192. 
White-ide.  Capt.  William,  an  Illinois  pioneer, 

Whii'-N'.  ;",!>•,.  i  i.'|-.'7-434;  vi,  139,448,468. 

Wh.l    V,   lie;-  M.^T.x.  160. 

\\  liitford.  W.  C,  x,500. 

Whitins,  Col   Henry,  i,02;  vii, 241. 

Wldting,  W.  L..  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii, 
414. 

Whitley,  CoL  William,  at  the  Thames,  iv,  369- 
374. 

Wh.tmores,  The,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tle) s.  vi,  4.59. 

Whitnev.  Daiiie]  M.i.  104;  ii,  ]  H  ;  iii.  137.438;  iv, 
itii,  Ki-,'.  in;,  ir,7, 17.-.  i;'.i,  I'.r., -.'1 1, :«';:  vi,276, 
.  :Ji:i.^-:;.^;ii..;.;ii.-j:,:.-5s.-ju9,280, 


:'ly   Green     B..y  settler, 


370:  vm,::ii.:J, 
Wliitiiev,   Em 

ix.  449. 
Wliitney,  H.,  early  Kenosha  settler,  iii.  393, 

394,408. 
WhitLey  rapils,  i,122;  viii, 375. 
V\hit..n,  E    v.,  early  judge,  vi,  219, 379. 
Whittlesey,  Asaph.  ix,412 
Whitilrs  y.  CI.  ^  harles,  i.2I,64;  iii,  139,  141, 

4'M.4\n:  \id,li;s,l69;  x,  177. 
Who.i-|Mli  ],ii-di.-tah,  or  Ked  Wing,  a  Sioux 

Who-way-liur,  or  Broken  Leg,  a  Sioux  chief, 

ix.  It9-172. 
Wide  JMouth,  a  Chippewa  chief,  iii,  314;  v,129, 

130.139.141.400. 
Wilco.Y,  Aioii/ji,  viii, 457. 
Wi.c  X.    (yrciiu-,  early   Walworth   county 

Wile  >x  i;:aid;ill,  early  Brown  coimty  settler, 

VI.  29,312 
WilJ-cai  currency  and  banking,  1,132;  v,272. 
Wild,  Joshua,  early  New  Giarus  settler,  vrii, 

437. 
Wilkirsoirs,  Gen.,  invasion  of  Canada, x,  107. 
Wiliard,  l'd<>aniai,d  George,  early  lumber- 
men, viii.  3';i.  384. 
WiUard,  Ge.  rg-.in  Flack  Hawk  war,  ii,  413. 
Wiliard,  Henry  A.,  x, 376, 435. 
Wiliard.  Jo^ia'h  F.,  ix,  426. 

Uilley.Mrs. ,ix,437. 

Willg,  hs,  Carl,  sketch  of, x,  489. 

Williams, , early  miner,  v, 318. 

Williams,   Deacon,  early  Walworth  county 

set  tier,  vi,  448. 
Whliains,  EIrazer,  early   Wiscnsin   mission- 

arv,i,68;  ii,94.4;8-42l :  in.bii.2i\l.-i:>2:  v,3.7, 

354.376;  John  Y.  Sniilh  nn,   vi.yOS  312;  vii, 

208, 210,   213, 215, 223,  i25-:.2S,  ^2:i\.  233,  2.i4,  287, 

243,244,202.413;  viii,  3-2-3 j9;  ix,32l,322;  x, 

278. 
Williams,  Mrs.  E  eazer,  x,  497. 
W'illiams,  He  my,  early  Milwaukee  pioneer,  i, 

131;  ix,431. 
Williams,  trael,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  early  Walworth 

county  settlers,  vi,  457, 462, 464. 
Williams,  J.  C,  early   Waupaca  settler,  iii, 

486. 
\Mliiams,  Jennie,  ix, 444. 
Williams,  .John   K.,  early  La  Fayette  county 

settler,  ix,  417. 
\\  illiams,  Mrs.  Moses,  early  Walworth  county 

teacher,  vi,  451. 
Wilhams,0.  P.,  early  Portage  settler,  vii, 348, 

357. 
Williams,  William,  nicture  of.  x,  391-2. 
W^illiam's  bav,  vi,  450. 
Williamson,  E.  M.,  early  Madison  settler,  vi, 

376. 
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Williinison.  J.,  early  lumberman,  v'ii.  412 
■\ViLi-ton,  Georgd  H.,  ear.y  Jauesville  set.ldr, 

VI,  433:  ix.  455. 
Willow  creek.  Kichland  county,  i,  109. 
■\Vilmot.  Alien,  Bntish  iQclian  trader,  ix,  178, 

179  181. 
■Wilson.  Alexander,  early  AValworth  county 

settler,  vi.  459. 
Wilson.  Amisa.  early  Juneau  county  settler, 

vlii.  870,377.  379,  380. 
WiJ^on.  Gardner,  eaily  Kenosha   settler,  i  i, 

396-399. 
Wilson.  J  O.,  early  Kenosha  settler,ii,4j8,  4J9; 

111.374,378. 
Wilson,  Dr.  SaTiuiel  W.,  v,  62;  ix.443. 
Wilson,  William  D.,   early   Mi.waukee  pub 

li<uer,  iv,  2  7. 
Wilt  e.  A.,  a  Juneau  county  mill-wr'ght,  viii, 

400.477. 
Wiltse,  Henry  A., early  government  surveyor, 

iv,  362. 
Wi-na-ja.  or  the  Sun,   a    Wiunebago    mur- 
derer, iii.  336. 
Wiiich°«t  r.G-n. , defeat  at  the  Raisin, iii, 

30:-30.«,318,319. 
Wingra  or  Dead  lalje,x.  f9. 
Winneb'go  c  unty,  i,  114. 
Winnebago.  Fort,  see  Fort  Wmneba-o. 
Winnebng-.  Indi-ns,  i  XI.     2S.    42,    53.74-7'6, 

86.87,  9.i-97,  99:  i  .140,  1.^3,1-4-168.  177. 17S 

219,2.i2,   53  2.56,2-7.2 -9-26^.  :329-33l,  33(5,349, 

355-:^.57. 394, 410.424-448:    ii.  12-.  I37.  148-100, 

1  3  203. 2' 4,  212  2r4.  268-278.  285  289:  iv.9i. 

171-1  74, 18.3,  216, 2l7,  2-'7, 2;«,  23U,  2:38;  v,  !W.  93, 

95.91.1113,  104.  112.  113.1  3    128,  1-12-1.58,  178- 

2  '4, 259. 2 5  0,  279-28 .'.  295-297.  ;3i)  -tW'J,  3  io,  33 1 , 

353;  vi,  189.201,219,2  4,22,5.  :,81-28  ■,288-290, 

3S8  399,47.',  477;  v  i.  57. 1 .6. 11.7, 176,2  4,22:3- 

229.  27 i,    274,  i79.  391.  ■.9.'.  2fl5.  316    317,  32>, 

3ii,  3Ui,   350.    351.   35';-- .59,    3  2.:ii.3-3  5.   ;375, 

384  393,  94.:398,400.  4i:3,4I4.  475   viii  22s, -,'4!, 

252-264  271,27;.  y7c..  ,>  s.  -.i'.u).  :3ii!.   'M)    :3M. 

3i6,    318.3  9  :3'35.  :',;!•.   :;il,  370.  407;  ix.  115. 

15  J,  195.19-;  J ;   .•-"     ■-'■•.    i.'t  226.2:30, -.31.  234, 

235,  241.24;.  -1^.  ..-..•.:J^;   .;00;  z,   65,  119,   121, 

14i.  184.  2.-,i;.  ■:  'i-,;u.  lit:3-.->.  500. 
WinneiDasro  ..ntbi-eak,  see  Red  Bird;  see  "Uii- 

c  jnsin  Indian  war-. 
Wi.me  ago  lake,  i,  26.  32.  52  74.  90;  vii,  277; 

ix,  CO.  l3.  115:  Brit  sh  encauipiuent  on,  x, 

98.  1  4   106.  111.  113-115. 
Winnebaaro  swamp,  x,  160, 
Winn.quah.  vi.  .348,397. 
Wmnetr,M'3  t  James  ix.i'Ol;  x,  145, 147. 
Win-o  sheek    or   Winne-hiek.  a  Winnebago 

chief,  iii, 269, 271,287:  ix.2:35. 
W  nslow,  ,  early  M  Ivvau.jee  settler,  iv, 

286. 
Wirsor,  H.  S.,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vs  467, 472. 
Winsor,R.  B..  earlv  Kenosha  sett'er,iii.408 
Winters  ia  Wlsi-onsii),  iii,  451.456^.58,473,474 
■\Mota.  or  Hamilton's  diggings,  v,  3i7;  vi,404. 
Wisconsin  — 

Anderson,  Capt.,  visit  to,  in  1800.  ix,  137- 
2tl. 

Antiquities;  se^  Antiquities. 

Anti-slavery  movemen's,  early,  vi,  li7, 129. 

Baird".-,;  narrative,  iv  197. 

Baiikhip.  early,  V,  27-'. 

Biirau.  ..,  v:,li.  V.  i.i.  502. 

B..rs'o\v-l  ashC-.rd    controversy, vi,  103-105. 

Battle  tie.'l.s.  pictures  of,  iii,  li,  45, 46. 

Beouchard  on  Blick  Hawk  war,vii.289. 

Bi'ldie,  James  W'.,  recollections,  1816-17,  i, 
49-63. 

Bi  Idle;,  Maj  John,  delegate,  ii.  133. 

Boner  murder,  vi, 40.', 403, 410. 411. 

Boumiary.  n..rlheasterii,iv,  19:3-191.351. 

Bristol, 3ir*  .  reminiscences,  viii, 29:3-308. 

Brunsoii's  early  histi>i}-,iv,2i3. 

Burnett,  ar'poii  te  I  district  attorney,  1835, 
ii.3i0.  :301;  elected  to  the  council,  1836, 
308-311. 


\VisPO"sin — 
B  T.iett  an  1  Clyman  tragedy,  vi,137.  477. 
Bucie  des  Morts,  Je-'iiit  killed  at.ix,147. 
Ca'npi  e  Ts  rule  at  Prai  ie  du  Chien,  ii,  129, 

121.125 
Capital  located,  vi,  127,388  3''6, 
Cap  t' 1  erected.  vi,:i36,373,:384. 
Carver's  travels,  vi, -..'20. 
Cas--,(;  .V  ,  proclamation,  1818,  iv,  19'. 
Ciieq  -ameg  .n  incul-iit,  17' 0,  viii, 224-226. 
C  lii'.s"  recollecfo  IS,  iv.  1.53. 
Civilcdee-tiDasliel,  182:3,  ii,9D,  91, 151, 152. 
Llerffvmen.  ea.lv:  seeCle:g>'. 
(  limafe.  health. 'lou-evity.  i  ,496,530,531. 
Commerce,  early.  ii,94.95. 
Cons  ituii  .nai  convention,  1846,  v,  342, 339; 

Cruzat  to  Sacs  and  Foxes,  ix,  123. 

Currency,  early  si. in  pi  isters,  iii.  13. 

Deaf  and  dumb  asy.um,  orig  n  of,  vi,  453. 

De  Pere  mi-sion  lounded,  \iii,-,'4  \ 

D  sti;;i:ig  in,  early  prohibitum  of,  vi,  457. 

D.)  g\  governor,  1S36,  ii,  337,  308.  See 
Do  Ige,  Henry-. 

Doty,  go^'f  raor,  1842.  ii.  3:5;electe'l  dele- 
gate, vi,  374;  on  northern  Wisconsin,  vii, 
195-206. 

Durk  -e  in  congress,  vi,  128, 129. 

Ehvrl.s'  lenii  lisc-nce.  v, 153-160. 

Ei;i,'  'eciilleetioii-,  vi,210. 

E.Kplnrers  ini--si(>nai  le-,and  earlv  S'=>ttl-'-s, 
ii, 75-78;  104,  105,  v,3:2;  ix, 117-121;  x,276- 
306. 

Farns worth,  Willi  im,  adventure  of,  ix,397- 
430. 

F  >i  sy  th's  visit  to  lead  mines,  vi,  188. 

F  rts  at  Prai  ie  du  Cum  and  mouth  of 
Chippewa,  i.\, 4 ;8:  s.^e  Forts. 

F.  lUi-  lake  c  nint  y,iv,34  i. 

French  archives,  historical  documents  in, 
iii,-:3.2-?2. 

F.eiiih  C  inadians  and  elective  franchise, 
ii,  141, 142 

Fro.iieif.cie,  e.arly  mme.ix,  113, 116. 

Game, i. 63  74,76;  vi. 465, 466. 

G>ogranhi  al  po.,:itijii.  ii, 435-498. 

Green  Hay.  British  troops  collect  at,  in 
1812.  ii.82;ganison  at.  in  lSI6.8i,84  103; 
wh  te  men  stibbed  i  i  1"=22,  83;  evacu  tted 
i  1  17.  3,  177;  council  meets  at.  in  18:35, 301, 
302:  iicii:eits  in.  1745,  vii,  127-129;  resi- 
dents in,  1785.  177;  Condition  of  the  col- 
ony in  1812,177. 

GriguoiTs  recollections,  iii,  195. 

Gro-.vHi  an  I  p  osnerity  of,  ii,  437-493;  vii, 
4:37,4.38,449.  477;  x,231. 

Hard  times  iu,  i,  13.M:33.138. 

Health  tabl-s,  etc.,  ii,496 

Horner,  acting  governor,  1835-38, ii, 301, 302, 
306,  o07. 

In  lian  names,!,  110. 116  119;  in, 290, 292, 337, 
4i8;  vi,164,181,419,424  450. 

Indian  t  tie  ext  cgni  hed  in  1633,  iii,  17. 

lud  an  trade  in,  .-eeFur  trade  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Incli  in  treaties  in,  see  Indian  treaties. 

Indian  wars,  Winnebigoes  agiinpt  Sacs 
an  1  Foxes  (legendary),  i  8J-.'3:  Wiscon- 
sin tribes  oppose  I  oqioi.!.  1687,  viii.2n4; 
ol.lF.ixwar,  1724,  etc.  i.  93;  iii,  148164, 
2'i0. 201. 204-21 1:  v,64  122;  v.ii.207,208,  232, 
243. 244. 24  .,  247.218,291 ;  ix.  286:  old  French 
war,  1754  etc..  i  i.  211-2  2:v.  117;  vii,  129- 
148:  V;  i  Ml  'i;  I'  111  le's  outbreak, 
17.3.1  ::-  ,  .  I  -■  :-:  ^iii,  152  16->,188, 
2:4,  -Ji:.  .-.  .1.  .:.:--'.:. luriagrevolu- 
tim,  .11.  J,;;-^;.:;;  w,,  H..-,;:i4)s  viii. 220- 
222;  war  of  1812-  .5.  i,.8i.  8:3.122-124.  220- 
22:3:  iii,  206-20'<.  268-2S0,301,  302.  304-306, 
3U9-3.'4,  :3-.'6-328;  iv.244.  245;  v,  96. 142. 143; 
V'.  159,  181,  188,196,  97,  201;  v  i,  174,284, 
309-312:  ix.  166.  193-199.  201.  209-2:32,  2.54, 
255,260,272,294-29  ,  29!i;  Winnebago  out^ 
break,  or  l\ed  Lird  disturbance,  lt27,i 
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86,87.95-97:  ii,  1-4-168  3^9-331,502;  iv,95, 

172-174;  V,  14  .•-154. 15  )-l58. 178--<!01;  vii,316, 

317,  3!6,    343;  viii,  253-2151,  3U;      Blacs 

Hawk's  war,  see  Bl  ict  Hawic  war;  mis- 

cellaiieo'is  disturbance-:,  in  1830-3i.  ii,  170, 

172,241,  24^,  252,  253,  255;  in  18 !6,  vi,  137, 

138,  477;  in  184  i,  ii,  318,  3-0,  Indian   wars 

in  general,  viii,  224-226.  2i5,  309,  310;  x, 

286. 
Insane  asylum,  origin  of,  vi,  107. 
Internal  navigation,  iii, 496. 
Jay's  treaty,  1795,  and  surrender  In  1793,  ii, 

82,238. 
Joii-t's  early  map,  ix,  113-117. 
Jones.  G.  W.,  chosen  delegate,  1835,  ii,  331; 

vi.  271. 
Junpan  county,  settlement  of,  viii,  370-410, 

475-477. 
Kingston's  early  'Western  davs,vii,297. 
Lake  navi?ation,  early,  iv,  155, 195. 
Lake  Pepin.  Indian  murd  r.^  at,  ii,241. 
Lake  Supei-ior  reaiion.i'',  194. 
Land  claims,  early,  vi,  360,3J1,  451,458,460, 

471;  vii,  335-311. 
Land  .sales,  public,  1835-6.  v.  373. 
Lin  1  surveys,  public,  iv.359. 
Lands,  improved  and  unimproved,  ii,  493, 

497;  swamp  and  overflowed,  vi, 88-90. 
Langlade,  Charles  de,  memoir  of,  vii,  3,77, 

123-187. 
LaRonde's  narrative,  vii,  345. 
Latitu  le  and  longitude,  i v,  359, 3^3. 
Law  libraries,  primitive. ii,  125,152. 
L  iw  offices  opened,  iv,  186. 
•   Laws  a  ad  litigition,  enrlv'.  ii.  95,96, 105, 120, 

14 .'-144:  vi,  451. 462, 463, 471, 472. 
Lead  mines  ah  1  lead  trade,  ii,  91,  2^4-229, 

328, 329-336, 485, 486 ;  vi,  403, 430. 
Legislature  meets  at  Buriinarton,vi,127;  at 

Green  Bay  and  Belmont,  vi, 429;  Vii,76. 
Lemon  wier  valli7.  iii,500. 
Libraries,  public,  iii,  506. 
Lumherand  lumbering,  ii, 497, 498;  iii, 439- 

445,418.449;  v, 242-254, 273. 
Mail  fmilities.  early,  vi,  138, 139,279,4:33,453; 

ix.  322, 401-404. 
Man-.shaped  mounds,  iv.  335. 
Mtrriaee  customs,  early,  ii,  121, 122, 127, 176, 

22  5.227. 
Medals  given  to  Indian  chiefs,  ix,  123-126, 

173,177. 
Meeker's  early  history  of  the  lead  region, 

vi.  271. 
Merreirs  pionf^er  life,  vii,  336. 
Methode  and  family  ki  led,  18 J6,  v,  126, 127. 
Militia  training  in  1846,  vi, 470. 
Mills,  early,ii,  118, 132-141,  2.'9,  230;  vi,  237, 

3.50,  .357,  "429.  456,  457,  460,461;  vii,  229, 243, 

247, 3.58, -359. 397. 
Milwaukee  and  Mi<si3sippi  R.  R.,vi,99. 
Minerals,  ii,  497, 498. 
Mirage  in  interior  lakes,  vi,  174 
Mis.'iraariss,  early,  vii,  178.    8ee  Clergy. 
Mormon  colonv.  v>,  466. 
Necrology  of  1874-75  vii,  460;  1876-78, viii, 

446-474;  1879-82,  x,  474-490. 
Neill,  Edward  D  ,  on  early  explorations, 

forts,  etc.,  X, 292-306. 
Neveu,  G.  de,  early  history  of  Wisconsin, 

X,  476-479. 
New  Glarus  colony,  viii.  41 1-4 15. 
Newspaners  and  polit.cs,  early,  vi,  127, 137, 

140-143.151. 
New  York  Indians,  advent  of,  viii,  235-241. 
Nico'et's  visit,  viii,  183-194,  242;  i.^,  105-108. 
Noonan's  recollections,  vii,  40J. 
Northeastern  Wisconsin,  resources  of,  iii, 

489-495. 
Origin  of  name  Wis'-onsin.  i.  Ill;  v,351. 
Patrioti-m,  popular,  in  civil  war,vi,47i. 
Perrault's  Green  Bay  mission,  ix,  112,  126, 

Perrofs  ostensorium,  viii,  199-202. 


Wi^consicf— 

Physicians,  early,  vi,  471. 

PiKe,Capt. ,  visit,  ii,  226. 

Political  parties  organize  I,  iv,  192. 

P^ditics  and  newspapers,  early,  vi,  127, 137, 
140-143, 151. 

Pontiic's  Milwaukee  congress,  vii,  228. 

Population,  1836,  V,. 336;  18.51,  ii, 498, 499 

Prairie  du  Chieu,  garrison  at,1816,  ii,  127, 128, 
227;  first  steamers  arrive  at,  152;  capture 
of,  1814,  ix,  193-' 93,  295,29  i;  pion-ers  of, 
282,285:  fort  at,  283,  290,  2)1;  trading:  post 
at,ix,468.  Treaties  of  182j  and  1829;  see 
Indian  treaties. 

Pratt's  reminiscences,  1, 127. 

Printing,  early,  ii,  424, 431, 432. 

Provisions,  earlv  pr.c'es  of,  and  scarcity,!, 
137;  vi, 199,293,451,453;  vii,333. 

Railroads  in,  i.  133. 

Reaum*",  Judge,  admiaistration  of  justice, 
X,  87,89,105-107. 

Reminiscences  of  Wisconsin  in  1833,  x,  231- 
234. 

Rock  River  Claim  co.,  vi,  139, 477. 

Rolette,  Joseph,  ix,  29:5-29!,  465-467. 

Roman  coin  found  in,  i.^c,  120-126. 

St.  Croix  &  Lake  Super  i  jr  R.  K.,  vi,  100. 

Sakaegan  lake  ideniified.  ix,  130-134. 

School  laws  enact.-d,  v,343. 

Schools.    See  Education. 

Seal,  first  territorial,  id,  13. 

Settlement  of  the  country,  iv,  186,  187. 

Sheboygan  county,  sketch  of,  iv,  135;  set- 
tlement of,  is,  3S9  396. 

Sinclair's  treaty,  178 1 ,  ix,  282, 235. 

Soldiers'  orphans'  home,  vi,  76-78. 

Spanish  medal  found,  ix,  120-126. 

State  Historical  society,  secjud  annual  re- 
port, ii,:5-9  ::  third  do., iii.  1-'J6,222;  fourth 
do.,iv,ir-43;  fifth  do., 45-115;  sixth  do., v, 
1-5;  seventh  do.,  5,  6;  e  ghtli  d  >.,  0-10; 
ninth  do.,  10-12:  t^^nth  do.,  I.'-IS;  eleventh 
do.,  18-21;  tw-elfth  do.,  21-22;  thirteenth 
do.,  23-31;  fourteenth  do.,  161-1';2:  flf- 
teentndo.,  vi  11-22:  sixteenth  do., 2-3-38; 
seventeenth  do., 39-51;  eighteenth  do.,55- 
70;  nineteenth  d  >.,  vii,  11-26;  twentieth 
do., 27-44;  twenty-first  do., 45-61;  twenty- 
second  do.,  62-79;  twentv-tnird  do.,  viii, 
13-32;  twenty-fourth  do.,  33-60;  twenty- 
fifth  do.,  60-8'.;  twentv-sixth do., ix,  13-21; 
t>venty-seventh  do.,  21-28;  twenty-eighth 
do.. 23-39;  twentv-ninth  do.,x,l;5-20;  thir- 
tieth do.,  20-28;  thirty-first  do., 28-41;  au- 
tograph collections  of,  x,  17, 26, 39, 357, 398- 
413,423,446;  early  history  of  the  society, 
i,5,6;  mi-^cellaneous  reference-;. vii,  80-101; 
ix,  76, 79, 92, 94, 120, 1  .'1, 125,  1 26, 345. 

State  hbrary.  origin  of,  vi,  ;584 

Steamboats,  advent  of,  ii,  94, 95, 152, 423, 424, 
464. 

Storrow's  vi=it,vi,154. 

Tanner's  observations,  viii,  287-292. 

Taverns,  early,  i,  133, 140, 141 ,  141, 145. 

Teachers,  early, vi, 451, 456, 461.  See  Educa- 
tion. 

Temperance  effort*,  early,  vi,  452, 456, 457. 

Tenney  on  early  times  in  Wisconsin,  i,  94- 
102. 

Territorial  archives,  suggestions  as  to  dis- 
position of,  vi.  3S8,  389. 

Territorial  courts  and  judges,  vi,  373,  379, 
446,  447. 

Territorial  government,  movements  for,  in 
18:55,11,293-332 

Territorial  le-dslatures,  iv,  187-191. 

Territory  organized,  i,  100;  ii,  3^7,308;  iv, 
187. 

Traders  and  voyageurs;  see  Fur  trade. 

Traveling  in  early  days,  vi,96,367. 

University,  state,  V,  345.    . 

Upp^r  Wisconsin  country,  paper  on,  iii,  435- 
452. 

'Villiers,  Neyon  de,  vi,  476. 
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Western  W'sconsin  described,  vi,  297. 

Wtiisky  selliQs:  to  ladians,  law  against,  iii, 
359. 

Whittlesey's  reco'lections.  183'2,  i, 64-85. 

Winters,  iii.  4)1,456-458,473.474. 
WisconsiQ  citr,  on  Rock  river,  \  1,431,433,434, 

478. 
Wisconsin  city,  on  Wisconsin  river,  vi,  394, 

478. 
Wisconsin  Heights,  battle  at,  i.  79.83,100:  iv, 

I!r4,3l6,347;  v,;260;  vi,  406;  viii,2S3,d84,315; 

X,  16.',  199,207.210,218. 
Wi-;cousin  river,  falls  and  rapids,  i,  121,123; 

forks    of,   l-.;0;    description    of,    viii,    289; 

mounds  on.  ix,  57,64,C6,  t7,73;    discovery 

of,  ix,  108-112;  Indian  name  of,  301, 30.'. 
Wisconsinapolis,  early  paper  town,  vi,  391, 

334. 
Wi!-heet,  a  Sac  chief,  i,  84. 
Wi-ner,  Henry,  x,  389,407. 
Withenll,  B.   F.    H.,  reminiscences  of    the 

north  vrest ,  iii,  297-337. 
Witherill,  Jamei,  of  Michigan,  iii,  335, 336;  vii, 

212 
Wolcott,  Col.  Charles,  ix,  448, 449. 
Wolcott,E.  B.,  ear.y   MilwauRee  physician, 

iv,-,58.275;  ix.  442. 
Wolf,  Old.  a  Winnebago  chief ,  ix,  226. 
Wolf  river,  ix,  57. 
Wolverton,  Stephen,  early,  Sheboygan  settler, 

iv,  340. 
Wolves,  bounties  on,  vi,  451. 
Women,  pioneer,  hardships  of,  vi, 473-175. 
Wone  woe,  viii,  382-384. 

Wood,  Dr. .  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  45  J,  471, 475. 
Wood, Albert,  ix, 434. 
Wood,  Abraham,  early  Dane  and  Sauk  county 

settler,  vi,  318, .397. 398, 477;  vii,3C0. 
Wood,  Asa,  in  Bars  bw's  cavalry,  vi,  112. 
Wood  family,  attacked  by  Indians,  vii,  309. 
Wood,  James,  vi,424. 
Wood.  M:ij.  John  D.,  X,  175. 
Wood  bridge, ,  lieut.  governor  of  Michi- 
gan, ii,  4.3. 
Woodbridge,  E  ,  early  Kenosha  settler,  ii,  457. 
Woodbnage,  Timothy  and    brotlieis,  early 

Kencsha  settlers,  in, 382, 399, 400. 
Woodbri  ige,  William,  viii,  217. 
Wood!  ri  Ig-^.  W.  A\'..  in   Black  Hawk  war.  ii, 

349,  .353.  ;3.55  .3.59,377,378,407;  vi,  405;  vii,  292. 
Wood  couuty,  lii, 435-452. 
WoodiQ.  Rt-v.  Peter,  earlv  Wisconsin  clergy- 
man, ii, 451, 455, 456;  i  i,3ri. 
Woodle,  Isaac,  in  Barstow'scavalry,  vi,  112. 
Woodman.  Cyrus,  ix,  322-335, 350. 
Wnodwai-d,   Judge  ,  on  the  lake  tides, 

i,6i. 
Woodward,  A.  B.,  viii, 287. 


Woodworth,  Samuel,  ix, 457, 458. 

Wool.  Gen.  John  E.,  at  Green  Bay  in  1818,  v. 

Workman.  Sidney  S.,  early  Whitewater  set- 
tler, vi,  449. 

Wori-ell,  Dr.  Edward,  U.  S.  A.,  vii, 378. 

Worthington,  David,  early  Milwaukee  teach- 
er, v,  336. 

Wonhinarton,  Dpnison,  ix, 447, 448. 

Worthington,  Elijah,  early  Walworth  coun- 
ty seliler,  vi,454. 

Wright,  Hiram  A.,  sketches  of,  ii,  17, 53-58:  v, 
3.5. 

Wright,  Lucien,  early  Walworth  county  set- 
tler, vi,  458. 

Wright.  Silas,  friend  of  the  Onedias,  iii,  57; 
on  Wisconsin  boundary,  iv,  354. 

Wrightstown,  vii.  412. 

Wvand'ttes,  or  Hurons,iii,97,98,123,127,212. 

Wylies,  The,  early  Walworth  county  settlers, 
vi,459. 

Wymau,  W.  W.,  public  printer,  ii,  318. 

Wy-o-begah,  a  tei oux  hunter,  ix,  161. 1P2. 

Wyth,  George,  rare  autograph  of ,  x,  381,  398, 
444. 


Yankton  bana  of  Sioux,  li,  144, 145,195. 

Yites,  Peter,  is,  433. 

Yeiser,   Capt. ,  at  Prairie  du  Chien    ia 

1814,  ii,  12i-121:ix.295,-.i9J. 

Yellow  Bmks,  x,221. 

Yellow  Cloud,  a  Menomonee  chief ,  iii,  270. 

Yellow  Drg,  a  Menomonee  chi.i'f ,  iii,  270. 

Yellow  or  Fainted  Rock,  creeic.v,  126. 

Yel  ow  liver,  Indian  names  of,  viii, 396, 397. 

Yellow  Tliund^-r,  a  Winnebago  chief,  i,  74; 
vii,  346,302,393,394,398. 401;  vui,80;  x,221. 

Yeoinan, ,  early  Waupaca  county  set- 
tler, iii.  480. 

Young.  Dr. ,  early  Walworth  county  set 

tier,  vi,  471. 

Young,  Mis  Ann,  longevity  of ,  viii, 456. 

Young,  Ausiin,  v,2.54. 

Young,  C.  E.,  &  Gibbs  O.,  Jr.,  on  Prescott 
and  Pierce  county, iii, 4.58-4^5. 

Young,  H.,  Smith,  early  Walworth  county 
settler,  vi,  447. 

Young,  James,  a  clergyman,  ix,  453. 

Young,  John  C, longevity  of,  viii, 465, 463. 

Young,  Milas  K.,  vii, 419. 

Young,  Stephen,  early  lumberman,  viii, 404. 

Yout,  Bnsque.    See  Brisque. 


Zane,  l^ad  refuse,  vi,  287. 

Zimmerman,  J.  C,  early  New  Glarus  set- 
tlor, vai,  433. 

Z  mmeiman,  John, 'early  New  Glarus  cler- 
gymen, viii,  425, 427, 4.33. 
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